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li, c, 1, n. [ees, E’s, or £’s, iz, pi.] 1. A letter: the 
fifth of the. English alphabet; in Bell’s " Visible Speech, 1 ’ 
l. The sirni of front-middle vowel sound, simple as In 
egg, or prolonged as in eight, they. 

‘ In making c sounds the tongue Ilea naturally at middle 
height, the front slightly raised. If it is raised higher, *e ’ 
shadea into ‘P; if lowered, *e* shades into ‘a/ ’a,’ as in 
there (5), sergeant (G). The law of least effort causes vowels 
to narrow, especially when they are prolonged, so that G 
sounds turn to ’ e,’ aa tom&to to tometo; e sounds to ‘I,* 
as depot to dipot, usage to usfy or uslj. The long ‘c 1 (ee) 
of English print ia regularly pronounced 1 !,’ as la machine. 
The same law often lcsseoa the volume of voice and gives 
a murmur in place of clear ‘e, 1 hs in over; or leaves 4 e’ a 
mere voiee-glfde, as in gladden, often; or quite silent, aa in 
gite. In Anglo-Saxon, when ‘a‘ was followed by 4 i Mt took 
the intermediate sound ‘e’; imm, ment, > m&n, men. 

Changes like these have been long going on in English 
without corresponding changes of spelling, so that io Eng¬ 
lish print ‘e’ represents all these sounds: (G) sergeant, (ft) 
there. (0) ovgr, her, (e) men, (f*> they, (I) added, (i) meet: 
and slleot e’s, as in gladden , give, are four per cent, of all 
the lettera ou a common printed page. Most of them were 
ooce pronounced, hut in later English silent ’e’ is used as 
an orthographic expedient to mark the vowel before it as 
long (compare fat, foie; met , mete; pin , pine), or to mark 
c, g , a, as having the sound of s, i, z; hence , stage, nose. 
In a page of English *e’ is much the most frequent type. 
English printers uac e, &, 6, in French wordR, even when 
partially Anglicized, and e, €, lo words transliterated from 
strange alphabets. In the pronunciation of this dictionary 
the 4 e ’ characters are used as follow's: 

(1) e as in men. Tills ’c' Is cut short off in English by the 
following consonant ao as to give it a peculiar sound com¬ 
pared with 4 e ’ of other lahguages. At the end of a syllable 
It varies toward * 1 ’ or a murmur, 4 u, O.’ 

aries toward 4 1,’ and In gome 
~ It is often written 4 ei ’ aa 


2t. Both. [ME. eche, etch, < AS. &lc, < dge/lc, < a for 
3w {— Goth. aiw), ever, -j- qeUc; see like, a.] 

— cadi other, each ooe ihc other; aometimes, loosely, 
one another. 

To worship rightly u to love each other. 

Whittier Worship* 1.13. 
Synonyms: see apiece; every. 
cnch'wlicrc"^ ndr. Everywhere, 
cad'is lit, n. Eddish. 

•civ, suffix. Hot. l T sed to indiente, when not preceded 
by ac-, making acete, some division between an order 
and a genus, as a group, tribe, suborder, or subfamily; 
as, Ranunculex , the buttercup tribe, of the order Ra~ 
nunculacese, the buttercup family. Sometimes it indl- 


«t/s).—c.din vvk, n. A large South-Amerlcan hawk <ge- 
nua Morphuus ); as, the created eagle-hawk ( M. guianemtix). 
-e.«o\vl, n. One of various large owls; especially, the 
American great horned ow l (Bubo virginlanus), or the Eu¬ 
ropean li. maximus.— t»,*rn y, n. A large myflobatold ray, 
especially Jtyliobatis aguila. —e.^viiitlire, n. A West- 
African vulture (Gypohierax angolensis), of a prevailing 
white, with wings and tail partly black.—e.nvinged, a. 
Having aD eagle'a wings. 

At hi* right hand Victory Sat, eagle-icing^. 

Milton P. L. hk. ri, 1. 763. 
— cruy c. fU. 8.1, a young golden eagle.—im peri it 1 e. 
( Her.), a double-headed eagle, as the Russian: sometimes ap. 
plied to the single-hcaded eagles of Prussia, France, etc — 
fiulutu pie e,, a California gold glug worth $50. See slug. 


uuuinuu ittimij. cMJim-uuien jt muj- qimitu pie <\> auuuoroia gold glug worth 
catcg an order; as, the order Graminese, the grasg family. en'glcsH, I’glea, n. I Rare. J A female eagle. 

[Fem. pi. of L. -eus, ndj. ending.] -Idea?*; -Inese$, <‘a / gle-slom' /, f Ugl-stOir, n. A yellow clay Ironstone 


en'tfer, T'ggr, a. 1. Impatiently anxloua to obtain or 
accomplish some end; ardently desiring to do or to 
realize; intent; keen; aa, eager for the fray: eager to see 
his friends. 2. Showing sharp or intense reeling or de- 


occurring as hollow oval nodnles, often containing a 
movahle kernel: supposed by the ancients to be carried 
by the eagle to her nest to facilitate the laying of eggs. 
Called also aedtes. 

sire; excited; vehement^ as, eager language; an eager eaglet, 1'glet, n. A young eagle. [< F. aiglet te, dim. 
glance. 3+. Sour- tart. 4+. Severe; bitter; pungent; of aigle; see eaole.1 

cutting. 5+. Brittle. [< F. aigre , < L. acer (act'-), en'gle-wnod", n. An odoriferous resinous wood (Agui- 
shurp.J nj r/ gret; e / g:re+. atria Agatiocha) burned for Incense. See aoallochum. 

Synonyms; ardent, earnest. One fa eager tor the grati- ea *'g }}, «. Eagle-like, 

fleation of any appetite or passion; he is earnest In convic- en'gra**, J RTOS, it. Aftermath. See eddish. 
tion, purpose, or character. Eager usually refers to some en n * kid.— enhrerhn. Elder, 
specific and immediate satisfaction, earnest to something eardor-nian, eol'd^r-man, n. [-men, pi.] Eng. Hist. 

Patriotic soldier is earnest io The chief of the Anglo-Saxon free assembly, a com¬ 


mander In war: a recently revived historical term. Com¬ 
pare ALDEn.MAN. 


(2) 6. This prolonged ‘ e ’ vat 
dialects is a distinct diphthong. 


in eight, vein , * ea ’ as in break.' ey * aa in obey, but ofteneat 
*a’as In fate, lady: the old e’a have weakened to Pa, the 
present e’a are weakenings of old a’s. 

When unaccented, the *c’ of formal pronunciation often 
varies In colloquial speech toward 4 i ’ or * u.* 

(3) e, formal ‘e,’ varying toward colloquial 4 1as in 
added. 

(4) £, formal *£,’ varying toward colloquial ’I, 1 as in 
usage. 

(5) g, formal 4 e,’ varying toward 4 u,’ as in moment, and 
• gr,’ as in her, over. The other sounds that 4 e ’ haa in com¬ 
mon print are represented by their proper letters I, I, n.etc., 
as above. 

The history of the characters is represented as follows; 

ra a A u 

Egyptian Fheni- Early Ro- English 

Fretwork ]iIt *ratic. clan. Greek, man. Script. 


Ills devotion to his country, eager for a decisive battle. See 
ARDENT. —Prepositions: eager for (more rarely after ) 
favor, honor, etc.; eager in pursuit. 

Derivatives:—ea'^er-Jy, adv.~- ea'ser-news, 
n. 1. The state or quality of being intent upon achieving 
or obtaining something; ardent desire; vehement long¬ 
ing; as, eagerness of pursuit. 2t. Sourness; bitterness, 
en'ger, I n. A sudden flood of the tide In an estuary; a 
eu'i^re, J tidal wave. See bore. ey'gre$. 

The great Floss, along which they wandered ... to see the rush¬ 
ing springtide, the awful Eagre, come up like a hungry monster. 

GEonuE Eliot Mill on the Ftass bk. i, ch. 6, p. 17. [n. ’60.] 
r< AS. eagor-, in edgor*siredm , water-stream, aca.l 

“Si-*,, Jr- , , „, rv ,„ rmi „ r . ... Pmi Soc. eSSt 'Gi: & H. U, xTy^or „rl DE forth young. 

J?*_A\ery large diurnal hird of prey or — enn / ing*iliiie / '+, n. The season of bearing young. 


„ ---- - --them¬ 

selves were compos'd of two ranks, eorla and ceorl*. 

Gardiner and Mullinger Eng. Hist, for Students pt. i, ch. 
2, p. 17. [h. i|. a co. ’81.] 

The ealdorman of the Saxon had been transformed into the 
earl of the Northmen. LlNOARti Eng. vol. i, p. 249. (e. C. ^.J 

[< AS. ealdorman; see alderman.] eaPder-inant; 
ea rl'dor-niant. 
cnle+, n. Ale. 
enmt,n. An uncle, carnet, 


falconoid bird, es¬ 
pecially of the ge¬ 
nus AqitUa , with 
legs fcatheretl to 
the toes, or of the 
genua Ilaliaetvs, 
with the lower 
part of tbc shank 
bare of feathers. 

The golden eagle 
(Aguila chrys- 
aetus) ranges 
throughout north¬ 
ern regions and is 
of a prevailing 
dark brown with a 
cowl of lanceolate 
golden-hrown 
feathers. A. helia- 



American Eagles. 


and for dates, see A. The Phenician character was the 
sign of a breathing, and called He, a window. The 
Greeks used it as a vowel sign and called it “ e psilon,” 
simple ‘ e,’ in distinction from the digraph k e ’ (ai). The 
later Greeks had a sign for ‘6 1 (see H}. We use the 
Roman name ‘ e,’ pronouncing it in English fashion. 

2. An abbreviation. (1) East, (a) See appendix. 3. A 
symbol noting: (1) Mus. (a) One of a series of tones, at 
intervals of an octave, given, in modem concert pitch, by 
about 675 vibrations a second, or by this number multi¬ 
plied or divided by any power of 2. See scale; vtTCH. 
(b) A key having E for a key-note. See key. (c) On a 
keyed instrument, any key giving E. Sec keyboard. 
(d) In written music, any note representing E. See 
staff. (2) Ch. Calendar. The fifth Dominical letter. 
See dominical. (3) Logic. [E] A universal negative 
proposition. (4) As a numeral, 250. (5) In nlgcbra, (a) 
[E] the operation of enlargement; (b) [e] the hase of 
the Napierian system of logarithms; (e) the eccentricity 
of a conic. 

e-, prefix. Out of; ont; from: a shortened form of ex- 
nsed before consonants. [ < L. e-, < ex-, < ex, out, from.] 

»*'n* i'a, n. [Prov. Eng.] A river near the sea; an Inlet. 

And they rowed away for Crowland, by many a mere and many 
ea. Klngsley Hereicard ch. 20, p. 190. [macm. ’83.] 

eucli, teb, a. Being one of two or more distinct or dis¬ 
tinguishable individuals similarly related and forming an 
aggregate: employed when the same thing Is to be pred¬ 
icated of all the Individuals considered distributivcly, 
or one by one: often followed by one, to emphasize or 
make explicit a distinct individuality; every; aa, each 
man received a fee; each one of them did his duty. 

Amid the crowd and crush of life, each soul u In personal soli- 
tode With God Martlneau Studied of Christianity, Christ. 
W ttAouf Priest p. 68. [a. U. a. ’76.j 

each, p/w?. ] . Every one of any number or aggregation 
considered individually, or as having a character and re¬ 
lations in common with the others while yet having a po¬ 
sition and iieeollaritiea of Its own; each one; as, each of 
the members of a church. 

tv ?° individuals are considered, each is still 
distributive, and corresponds to the collective both, aa every 
corresponds to all. 

Festus: Grant . . . that each 

May feel hlmaelf of consequence to all, 

I though all «w him. 

Bailey Festus, A Country Town sc. 7. 


Ana act a 


.. ... Head and foot of the bald eagle ( IIaU- 

ca and A. mogilvik aetus leucocephatus). 2. Head and foot of 
are the Imperial } he gulden or war eagle (Aguila chrysae- 
eagles of Europe. tus) - 

The bald or American engle (Ilallaetus leucocephatus) ia 
dark-brown with the head, neck, and tail white In the adult 
It ia the national emblem of the United States. The Euro¬ 
pean sea-eagle is //. atbicitla. Sec plate of birds, 6. 

2. A gold coin of the United States, value $10, weight 
258 grains. 3. [E-] The constellation Aquila. 4. A 
Roman military standard bearing the Image of an eagle: 
also adopted aa an ensign by France under the 
two empires. 

The standard bearer of the tenth legion, . . . colling 
on his companions to follow him, leaped with hi* eagle 
into the sea. 

LinOard England vol. i, ch. 1, p. 26. [K. C. ’27.] 

5. Her. The figure of the eagle either displayed 
or with wings dis¬ 
played (perched), A * 

double-headed, 
etc. The eagle 
with the early her¬ 
alds held the same 
position among 
birda aa the lion 
among animals. 

G. A lectern hav¬ 
ing its desk sup¬ 
ported by an eagle 
with outstretched 
wings; any article 
In the design of 
which an eagle is 

S rominent. 7. In 
lie game of rou¬ 
lette, a spot addi¬ 
tional to the 36 , _ _ , , _ , , „ , 

numbered snots Roman Eagle from Trajsn’a Column. 
oTS Ke ?;^ T °S n So1dI eri carrying Standard of 
picture of an eagle ,,IaLe ^ on * 

and on which money may be bet. Called also eagle*Urd. 
8. Arch. The pediment of a Greek temple. [< F. aigle, 
< L. aquila, ong. f. of aguilus, dark-colored?! c's:le+. 

Compounds, etc. : — bl nek engle, an eagle notable for 
ita dark plumage, as (1) a golden eagle, (2) in the United 
States, a young hald eagle, or (3) the Malayan eagle (Aeo- 
phues matauensis).— en'glefeyrd"* a. Keen-sighted or 
far-seeing, like an eagle, r.lightede.flighted, a. 
IPoet.l Flying like an eagle; soaring aloft.— e.*cnil, n. 
[Loeal, U. S.] The great black-backed gull (Lams mnri- 





— enn'llngt, n. A new-born lamb; yeanling? 
ea'qiin 1, f'cwul, n. [Prov. Eng.) The greeo woodpecker. 
ear 1 , Tr, r t. To listen to attentively; give ear to; hear. 
ear 2 , vi. To form cars, as wheat. 

ear 3 , rt. [Archaic..] To till with a plow; cultivate; aa, to 
ear the land. 

Let them go To ear the land that hath *omc hope to grow. 

Shakespeare King Richard 77. act iii, *c. 2. 
[< AS. erfarc, = Goth. arjan, plow.] eret, 

— enr'a-bl(o, a. Arable.— enr'ert, n. A plowman. 
ear 1 , n. 1. Anat. The organ of hearing. In man and 

other mammals it consists 
o i an external enr or au¬ 
ricle for collecting sounds, 
a middle car or tympanum 
for transmitting them, and 
an internal ear nr Inbvrinth 
for delivering them to the 
end organs of the auditory 
nerve. In other animnls 
it Is subject to numerous 
modifications. 

The human ear 1* . . . eapa- & 
hleof appreciating sound* which ~ 
arise from about twenty-four 
thousand vibration* in a second. C 

BREWSTEn Natural Magic 
letter ix, p. 229. [j. M. ’38.] 

2. The externnl ear alone; 
the pinna; auricle; concha. 

3. The sense of hearing; 

specifically, in music, the 
ability to appreciate and to 
judge of and remember C 

music; nice discrimination Human Ear. 

in regard to the pitch and n, helix; h, tragus; c, aotitra- 
qnallty of musical sounds gus; d, antihelix; e, lobe. Com- 
and the correctness of in- P flpe illus - ®® der auditory and 
tennis; as, a correct ear. OSSICLE - 

He was a simple genius. And only plaved hv ear. 

k S. SMITH The Old Fiddler St. 2. 

4. Ornilh. (11 The set of special feathers covering the 
externa] ear. (2) A plumlcom. 5. Attentive considera¬ 
tion; notice; heed; as, to give ear. 

Our highest literary man, who immeasurably beyond all other* 
commanded the world’s ear. 

Carlyle Essays, Scott in vol. iv, p. 217. [h. m. a co.) 
G. Arch. A crosset. 7. Anything that has a general 
resemblance to the external ear; specifically, a projecting 
piece, or one of two or more projecting pieces, made to 
support objects by, aa on vats or kettles, or to attach 
handles to, as on pails or pots ? or to hang objects by, aa 
on bells; any such piece serving a mechanical use; as, 
the ear of a composing-rule. S+. Judgment; taste. 
[< AS. edre — Goth, auso, ear.] caret; eeret. 

Compounds, etc.:—n!l ears, listening most atten¬ 
tively.— IlinnyHiiiM’s ear, 1. A bell-shaped cell or 
chamber, connected bv a secret underground passage with 
the palace of Dionysius, first tyraot of Syracuse. Any whis¬ 
per la the prison could thus be heard ia the palace. 2, Ao 
aid to bearing, consisting of a large concentrating funnel 
or shell mounted on a swiveliug staod.— ear'bob", n. 
[Slang.] Aa carring. — canbone, n. 1, One of the 
small ossicles of the ear; the Incus, the malleus, or the 
stapes. Sec Illustration under auditory. *£. An oto¬ 
lith.— cnrriirl»k, a. [Rare.] Quick Io erectiog the ears, 
as ahorse; hence, attentive.— cnrdirusb, n. A minute 
aponge on s handle, for wiping oot the ear.—car*cni>, n. 
A covering to protect the ear from cold.— car*conefi, H. 


eofci, firm, «j»k; at, fare, accord; element, cr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = miew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle;- 
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earl It 


The external ear; the auricle.— enncnniet* n. A small 
ear-trumpet.—ear*congli, n. A cough in sympathy with 
irritation In the ear.— eai*:n y sin I. n. One of the small 
crystalline particles of calcium carbonate and phosphate 
found In the cavity of the Internal ear; an otolith.—enr* 
drop, «. An earring with a pendant; car-pendant.—lo tly’* 
enrsilrop, the fuchsia, having pendent dowers; also, a 
primrose (Primula Auricula).— em**tl copper, n. 1, 
An ear-dror>. *>+. Ao eavesdropper.— cnr*tlnun, n. 
Anat. 1 * The tympanum. 2. The tympanic membrane. 

— cnridust, n. Gritty particles found In the inner ear or 

membranous labyrinth; otoconia.—enr* linger. n. The 
little finger.— ears forceps. «. A fine-pronged forceps 
for extracting foreign objects from the external ear.— en rs 
hoop. n. A hoop, ring, or loop used as an ornament for 
the ear.— enr*kl**ing, a. WhlsperiDg In the ear.—enr* 
Inp, «. 1. The tip of the ear. 2. An car-cap.—rnr* 

Inppet, n. The ear-lobe of a chicken.— enrdobe, «. 
1. Anat. The fieshv, dependent part of the auricle or ex¬ 
ternal ear. 2. The flat caruncle beside the enr of a chicken. 

— enr*lnck, n. The look of hair curling over or near the 
ear; a love-loek; also, any lock of hair on the side of the 
head.—rantmill, n. One of a pair of adjustable cloth 
coverings for the ear, usually secured In place by a spriDg, 
and worn as a protection against cold.— rnrmet, n, A 
net to protect norses’ ears from files.— ear*pieee, n. 
The part of the head-armor which protected the ear. Called 
also oreilGre .— en r* pi** reer, n. An earwig.—enr* pi er¬ 
ring, a. shrill; sercamlne.—enr*pocketThe hollow 
fold of skin at the base or the ear In certain animals, as the 
cat.— eitr*rench. n. [Hare.] Ear-shot; hearing-distance. 

— ennmiit, n. Trlbme exacted hy cutting off the ears. 

— eor*rl«lge, n. A strip of fur round the head, covering 
only the ears and forehead. 

I wear an ear-rid a* ... of wolf-skin. 

Kane (/. *. Grin nett Expedition ch. 30, p. 263. [il. *54.] 

— enr*rlvei. n. Zooph. An otoporpa.— ear^nml, n. 
Anal. Kar-stonea; otoliths; otoconia.— e nr* * lie 11, «. I. 
A hallotold shell or sea-ear. 2. An aurlculoid shell.— enr* 
*hnt, n. The distance at which sounds may be heard; car- 
reach; aa,lieis nowout of earshot.— enr**lirift +, n. Au- 
rlcular confession and the absolution following It.—enr* 
*nni I, n. ]. A aiuall ear-shaped otlnold gastropod. "2, 
An aurlculoid gastropod.—enr**o re+► I. a. Easily put 
out or offended; sensitive; quarrelsome. 11. w. An offense 
to the ear.— rnr**plitt1i)g, a. Deafening with noise.— 
enr**tnne,H. An otolith.— cnr**t riug, n. A silk cord 
passed through the lobe of the car and hanging from It like 
an earring: tn fashion among men two centuries ngo.— 
enrdnlt, n. A cover for the ear, to protect It from cold: 
usually fastened to a cap.— (*nr*t ruin pet, «. An inatru- 
ment made to collect and concentrate sound: used by the 
deaf.— ennllift. «. 1. A plumlcorn. 2. A hrush or hair 
upon the tip of an animal’s ear, as In the lynx.— enr«ve*- 
lele. n. A vesicular auditory organ containing otocysts, 


ry 1 . w 

as in mammals, worms, and mollusks.— enrnvnx, «. 
< eruinen.— enr*wire* n. The wire of an earring.— enr* 
Milne**, n. One who testifies concerning what he has 
heard. (l> One who bears witness to words spoken, when 
those words are tin* matter at issue. 

M. Renan . . . allow* . . . that Matthew wa* »a e.ve-witae*» 
and an enr-udtne&s of what ho record*. McCOHll Christianity 
and Positivism lect. viii, p. 221. lc. A anos. 71.] 

(2) A mediate witness; one who testifies to w hat some one 
else has told him of the matter at issue. W. Hamilton.— 
rnr*Morui. n. J, A boll-worm. vJt. A secret adviser. 

— middle enr, the ear-drum.—over bentl and enrs, 
up to the enr*, thoroughly engrossed; with all one’s 
might.—lobe ou one’* enr [Slang, U.S.],to lie exasper¬ 
ated.—to *et by the enr*, to cause discord between.— 
to walk of! on one’* ear [Slang, U. S.J, to go away 
enraged. 

— enr / al + ,n. Aural.— enr'i*h+. a. Auricular. 

en r 2 . Ir, n. The fruit-bearing part of a cereal plant; the 
spike or head that contains tne flowers and fruit. [< 
AS. ear, contr. of *ahur = Goth. a/ts.] caret. 

Compounds:— enr / *cock"le, n. A disease In wheat in 
which tne blackened and contracted grain becomca mealy 
within: mused by the wheat eel-worm (Tylenchus tritJci). 

— eur.llller, n. A contrivance attached to a harvester 
for lifting graln-stalks that have been beaten down, so as to 
facilitate their cutting. 

enr 1 , «. |Prov. Eng.] A kidney, 
enr, fir, ndr. [Scot.] Early. 

en r'nclie", ir'fcc*, n. Pain In the middle or internal car; 
otalgia. 

ennl, m Eared. Phil. Soc. 

ennl, ard, n. 1. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] Earth. 2t. Country, 
enred, Ird, a. Having curs or eur-like appendages; 

as, the horned or eared owls; the eared or otanoid seals. 
onr'I-iie**, tr'l-ne*, n. [Scot.] Eeriness. 
rnr'lng 1 , Ir'ing, n. A small line to fasten a reef-hond, 
or the corners of a sal] or awning to a yard, gaff, or 
stanchion. 

Earl ogs are named from their use; a*. hend*en ring (at¬ 
tached to the upper corner of a square sail), noek*e» (at¬ 
tached to n nock), reefst*, < for reefing), tuck*e. (passing 
through the tack-cringle;, etc. 

[< ear*, w.] 

enr'l ng 5 , n. The formation of cars, as in wheat. 
fitr'lim 1 , n. [Archaic.1 A plowing of land. 
earl 1 , t*rl, n. A member of the British nobility next in 
rank above a viscount and uext below a marquis; the 
title of one holding this rank. See Ulus, nndcr coronet. 

Karl Is the equivalent of the Norman count ,'which title 
superseded It in England as long ns Norman French was 
spoken, and Is still retained In lts feminine form, cauntess. 
I nder the Saxons eort designated one of the noble elasa as 
opposed to ceort, a simple freeman. In the Uth century 
cor l became a title of office and was nearly synonymous 
with eaidorman, governor over a shire or county. After 
the conquest the title Iweame hereditary, and until 1337. 
when the first duke was created. It was the highest title or 
nobility. The title Is not now connected with territorial 
jurisdiction. 

II** [the sheriff] is called in Latin, vlce-eoraes, as being the deputy 
nf the earl or pomes; to whom the custody of the shire is said to 
have been committed. Blackstone Comm. bk. 1, ch. 9, p. 339. 
(< AS. early man, especially man of noble birth.] erlet. 

— enrl iiinrslml, a British officer of state, originally 
styled the marshal of England. His functions are to preside 
over the College or Anna, mskc formal proclamations of 
war and peace, And take cognfznnce of matters relating to 
pedigree and descent. The office Is now hereditary In the 
family of the Howards, dokes of Norfolk. 

enrl 3 , n. [lr.J The European pipefish, 
eiirl'tloiti, crl'dum^ n. The dignity and prerogative of 
nn earl, or the territory which was formerly subject to 
his jurisdiction. 

Aod there’s no poor man ia the North Co untree 
But is lord of the earldom as morh as he. 

Lowell Vision of Sir Lounfat pt. ii, st. 19. 
enr I'* duck", n. [Prov. Eng.l The red-hreasted merganser. 
enrlp*'*pen"ny+, ». Earnest-money. 
fariless, Iriles, a. 1. Having the ears cropped off. 2. 


Having no ears or ear-like appendages; inauriculate; ae, 
the earless seals; earless owls. 3t. Inattentive, 
ear'lrl, lr'let, n. 1, A little ear. 2. An earring. 3. 
llot. An ear-shaped appendage or lobe in certain toliose 
liverworts. 

enr'l id". tr'lid', n. An external cutaneous valve covering 
the Inner ear, as In crocodiles. 

earlMilp, yil't-hip, n. 1. The office or dignity of an 
carl. 2t. Nobility. 

enr'ly, £r'li, a. [EAn'i.i-En; ear'li-est.] 1. Being near 
the beginning of a period of time or course of existence; 
being or occurring nmong the first in a series; as, the 
early hours of the day; among hia early works. 

Early ideas ore not usually true ideas. 

SPENCER Biology vol. i, pt. iii, ch. 2, p. 333. [a. *91.] 

2. Being or occurring previously to the time that is 
usual or necessary, either in good time, or needlessly be¬ 
fore the time, or too much before the time; as, an early 
applicant for office; eatiy decrepitude. 

To make early rising, for its own sake, one of the eardioal vir¬ 
tues, has always seemed to me utterly preposterous. 

Good ICort/s [Londoo] June. ’67, p. 377. 

3. About to Ik* or happen in the near future; soon to oc¬ 
cur; as, ] shall take an early opportunity to reply to you. 

— Enrly English nrcliitectnre, the first fully de¬ 
veloped type of Pointed architecture In England, succeed¬ 
ing the transition front the Norman, and preceding the 
Geometrical, it Is characterized especially by consistent 
use of the pointed arch in both construction aad decoration, 
simplicity and purity of moldings and other decorative 
sculpture, Rnd windows of lancet form, single or grouped, 
wit bout tracery. Its period Is, roughly, the first half of the 
I3tb century. See Pot nted arch itect ore, under pointed. 

— enr'l l-ne*.*, n. The stale of being early, 
ear'ly, adv. At or near the beginning of a particular 

period of time; as, we mnat be off early in the morning; 
early in the year, century, or era. [< AS. serrice, adv., 
< *$rl 7c, adj., < Sr (see ere, prep. & conj.) + -/lc, -ly ! .J 
er'l yt. 

enr'niHrk", Ir'indrk', n. 1. A markon the earof an 
animal, made by slitting, cropping, or punching, to de¬ 
note ownership. 2. Hence, any mark of identification, 
especially a mark of ownership. 

— e n r'm n rk ", rt. To make an earmark on. 
earn 1 , cm, vt. 1. To gain as a just return or recom¬ 
pense by service, labor, or exertion; as, lie earns six dol¬ 
lars a day. 

It is the landlords and the merchant princes, the railroad kings 
and the coal barons . . . that make the millions, but no man earns 
them. IIowells Hazard of Seic Fortunes vol. i, pt. ii, ch. 12, 
p. 253. [II. *90.] 

2. To merit by reason of service or exertion; a«, he bos 
earned the nomination, and should have it. 3. [Prov. 
Eng.] To glean. [< AS. earnian, < *eam for *.v ren 
= Goth. asan-Sy harvest; cp. OlIG. arnOn, reap, < amn t 
harvest.] yenrnet.— enru'er, n. 

Synonyma: see acqcibe; attain; oaix; get. 

— rnrnetl run (lhxeb<tU) % a run gained without aid 
from nn opponent's error. 

enrn 5 , rt. [Dial., Eng.] To curdle, as milk, 
enri^t, ri. To long for; yenm. 
earn**-, rf. To grieve; mourn. 

eurn, n. An eagle; a«, the bald ea?7i. [ < AS. earn.'] — 
enrn / *hlcnt"t*r, n. [Scot.] A tiDlpe. earn'»blil"ert. 
enr'ne*t ! t, rt. To be eRruest with; use seriously. 
enr'm**t 5 t, rt. To secure by an earnest, 
cur'nest, Qr'nest (-nest, J/.), a. 1, Intent and serious 
in pnrpose; zealous and determined; ardent In spirit and 
speech: said of persons; as, an eatmest advocate; he is 
very earnest in his demands. 

Io all lofty Hoqucn«* there must be a great and earnest soul be¬ 
hind ■ great cause. 

Matiiews Oratory and Orators ch. 14, p. 414 [s. c. O. 79.] 

2. Proceeding from Intense feeling or desire; fervent; 
heartfelt; hearty; said of words and actions; as, an ear¬ 
nest speech; earnest endeavors. 

Earnest work breeds earnest plav. 

MacIK>nalu Adefa Catheart ch. 7, p. 123. [LOR.] 

3. Requiring close or careful consideration; important; 
weighty: said of tilings. er'noMt. 

Synonyma: see eager; for synonyms of earnestness , 
aee enthusiasm. 

Derivativeaear / ne*l-ly, adv.— <*nr'i»c*Kl- 
ne**, «. The condition of being earnest, cjir'iiewl-yt. 
car'iie*! 1 , n. I. Seriousness; reality, as opposed to a 
feigned appearance; as, from jest to earnest. 2t. Grav¬ 
ity. [< AS. earnest, zeal.] er'neM*. 

— In enriicst, with grave or serious Intent. 

There i* nothing so dignified a* a man In earnest. 

II. W. Beecher 1 ate Lectures leet. vii. p. 170. [j. a. F. 72.] 
cnr'iie*!*, n. 1. Part of something given or done in 
advance as a pledge; money or goods given to bind an 
agreement; specifically, in*law, payment of part of the 
price by the buyer of a commodity as a guarantee that he 
will stand by the bnrgain. 

Earnest i* only one mod© of binding the hirgnia. 

Kent Commentaries vol, ii, pt. v, lect. xxxix, p. 495. 
2. An Indication or nssurancc of what may be expected 
in the future; foretaste; first fruits. 

He give*, in Hi* own resurrection, the earnest of th*t of Ilia 
people. Macduff Mind of Jeans pt. ii, p. 105. [c. A aRos. ’04.] 
(< \V. ernes, pledge.] 

Synonyms: see security. 

— enr'iic**!»nioit' / ey, «. Hand-money to bind a bar¬ 
gain. e.fpeniiyt. 

— enr / iir*tt, rt. To serve ns a pledge of. 
cnr'nesl-fult, n. Eflrnest; serious; Important. 

— enr'nest-ful-lyt, adv. 
enrn'fnlt, «. Full of anxiety: yeamful. 
e^lrll'!Il^^^ cmMng, n. That which is earned; money or 

other compensation to which one haa n claim for services 
rendcml: wages; desert; reward: commonly used in 
the plural. [< AS. eamnnq, < earnian, enrn.} 
enrn'ing 2 , n. IProv. Eng.] Rennet.— enrn / ing*grns*", 
n. |l’rov. Eng.] Butterwort ( Pingaicula vulgaris): ao 
called because It * leaves curdle, milk, 
en r'r 1 n*;", Tr'ring*, n. A ring or hook (usually of gold or 
silver) passed through the lobe of the ear, generally 
with a pendant of precious stone or other ornamenta- 
tloo; also, an ornamental gem or jewel fastened In the 
ear with a screw. See illus. in next column. [< AS. 
earfning, < edre. ear, -f firing, ring.] 
onr*lt, t’fsh, n. (Dial., Eng.] Stubble; arrlnh. er*lit. 
enrlli, ^rth, v. I. t. 1. To bury or hide in the earth; 
cover, hank up, or choke with eurth; also, to drive Into 
the earth; as, to earth n store of nuts; to earth a fox. 


The miser earths his treasure; aad the thief. 

Watching the mole, half beggars him ere more. 

Young Sight Thoughts ix, 1. 50. 

2. Hence, to bury or hide in anything. 

It [the river] too had hibernated, and we bad followed ita faiat 
summer-trail to where it earthed itself in snow and ice. 

Thohkau Excursions, Winter Ruffc p. 129. [t. A F. ’64.] 

3. Klee. To place in electrical connection with the 
earth; as, to earth wires. 4. To purify by filtering 
through earth; as, earthed sugar. 

II. t. 1. To go underground; barrow, as a mole. 2. 
To bank up flowers or vegetables with earth. 

We begin the earthing up . . . during . . . September. 

P. Henderson Gardening for Ihofit ch. 15, p. 178. [o. j. co.l 
earth 1 , n. 1. The globe on which we dwell, considered 
na a whole; distinguished (1) from other heavenly bodies 
and (2) from the abode of departed spirits. 2. The solid 
portion or surface of the globe, or anv part of it, gener¬ 
ally as distinguished from water and air; ground; as, 
where the earth ends the sea begins; this English earth. 
3. Soil aa distinguished from rock; especially, cultiva¬ 
ble soil; hence, dirt; anything low or mean. 4. Those 
who inhahit the globe; the world at large. 


No more battles ’ save the combat glorious 
To which all earth and heaven mav witness stand. 

Dinah M. Cuaik Life. Returning st. 5. 
5. The hole of a burrowing animal, as a fox. B. Elec. 
(I) That part of the earth or ground forming part of an 
electric circuit. (2) A fault in a tele¬ 
graphic nr telephonic line caused by 
accidental connection of the metallic 
conductor with the ground or earth; 
a ground. (3) A plate or other me¬ 
tallic body of large surface intended 
to form electric connection hetween 
a wire conductor and the earth; a 
ground; a ground-plate. (4) A 
junction of an electric conductor 
with the ground, such that electric¬ 
ity ntny flow therefrom to the earth. 
7, Any natural soft soil, as clay and 
ocher. Jinny of the ochers are 
called eartha and. according to the 
coloring-matter they contain, are 
known as black eaith, blue earth , 
Ancient Greek Ear- green earth , etc. 8. them. An 
ring In the Berlin earth-like metallic oxid, as alumlnq. 
Museum. glucina, thorin, yttria, zirconia, etc. 

[< AS. eorthe; perhaps allied to ear 3 , t.J ertliet. 
Synonyma: see land. 

Compounds, etc.nlkoline ennli*, the oxlds of 
calcium, strontium, barium, and sometime* magnesium.— 
ba<l earth (Etec.), an earth-connection in which the con¬ 
tact Is defective.—black e., a black fertile soil, found 
in Europe and Asia, somewhat similar to the black soil of 
prairie-land. It differs from swamp-soil ia being neutral. 
Galled also chernozem and tchcrnnyzem. 

The tchernayzem, or black earth of Rusarn, 

Arch. Geikie Text-Book Geol. bk. iii, pt. ii, p. 412. [i*ACM. *85.] 



— dentle, (Elec.), an earth-connection offering slight re¬ 
sistance to a current; also, a fault in a telegraphic line caused 
by the wire being thoroughly connected with the earth.— 
earl li / :nn"ger, ». An earth-borer.— t*.:hag. w. Fort. A 
hag of earth used in repairing breastworks.— t».*ha II, w. A 
species of truffle.— e.4mt Ii, n. A bath of earth or mud: 
sometimes used ns a remedy for disease.— e.*bn fiery, w. 
A voltaic hattery made of metal plates sunk in the earth, 
the moisture of which serves ns nn excitant.— e.(board, 
n. The mold-board of a plow.—e,*boret*, w. An auger for 
boring Into the ground, working in r cylindrical box to re¬ 
tain the cut earth until the tool Is withdrawn.— e.*bai-n, 
a. 1 ► Born out of the earth; of earthly origin, ss the Titans 
and other mythological beings. 2. Springing from earthly 
or temporal considerations; hence, mean or ignoble; ns, 
enrth»born munitions.— c. (hound, a. Bound by the earth; 
hence, figuratively, controlled by earthly considerations.— 
e,»hrcMl, a. Groveling; contemptible.— e.*elii**tnnt, n. 
Same as earthnut.— e,*clo*et, m. A commode or nrivy 
In which dry earth is used as a deodorizer.— t>»*rrab, n. 
The mole-cricket.— e,«cvented, a. Made of earth; pro¬ 
duced by the earth.— c.scnrreut, n. An electric current 
flowing through the earth.— «*.«1 in +, n. An earthquake.— 
e.xlog, n. A dog adapted or trained to follow animals Into 
their burrows or todig In the earth.— p.xlrnku, n. Anglo - 
Euxon Myth. A dragon that had its lnlr in the earth.—e,* 
enter, n. 1. One who or that which eats earth. 2. The 
lblgatL— e.rifill,«. A landslide.— e.»lu*t, a. Stucktirmly 
in the earth.—e.sieil, a. Fed and contented with earthly 
things; groveling.—e,*11 nx, «. Asbestos with very long 
fibers.— e.tlien, n. The chigoe, e.sllyt-— e.*fim»n, 7i. 
Same aa aphrite.— e.tgnli, n. 1, Any one of various hit¬ 
ter herba of the gentian family, especially the centaury 
(ErythrxnCentanrium). 2. The American white hellebore 
or Indian poke ( Veratrnm riride).— e.iliog, w. The anrd- 
vark.— e.HiOlet, n. A cave.— e.*li»u*e, n. One of the un¬ 
derground structures of unhewn stones, called also Piets' 
houses, yird-houses, or iceents, found In Scotland and Ire¬ 
land, perhaps originally places of refuge or storehouses for 
grain, etc. They are sometlinesfiOfeet long, gallery-slinped, 
curved, and often grouped, like the 40 or 50 near Giova 
In Aberdeenshire: ascribed to post-Homnn time*.—e.*ln- 
(1 n c t or, n. A devlee for romparlDg the intensity of any mag¬ 
netic field with that of the earth, by means or the current 
induced In a rotating coll of wire.—e, flight, n. Earth- 
shine.— e.mindt, «. An earthworm.— e.*inet a I, «. A 
metallic element, ns magnesium, derived from an earth.— 

— e.fttio**, n. Any moss uf the genus Phascnm — e. of 
n In in, precipitated alumina, used in preparing paints.— e. 
nf hone, caleiued bone.— e.*«lI, w. [Hare.] Petroleum.— 
e.*pen, m. The hog-peanut (Amphivarpira monoica).— e.* 
pig, u. The aardvark.— e.spit, ». A pit or trench, covered 
with asash, for the protection of plants in winter; a cold- 
pit.— e.*|»iteli, n. Mineral. Same ns asphalt.— e,* 
plate, n. Elec. A ground-plate.— e.ipufH, »i. ThcpulT- 
bnll.— e.(pulsation, 7/. A slow undulation of the earth’s 
crust so gradual nnd sliglit as to escape ordinary observation. 

— e.s*liiue, «. Sunlight reflected from the earth ao as 
to Illuminate slightly those parts of the moon not In the 
direct rays of the sun. c.*liglitt>— e,**loi»e, n. Geol. 
The angle of superficial slope naturally assumed by rock- 
debris. earthy detritus, or volcanic cinders when plied up In 
mounds or ridges. See angle of bepuse.- e,;sm»Ke, 
«. The plant fumitory (Fumar'm officinalis).— t*»:*inr, n. 
A fungus of the genus Geasier, having the outer eoat dis¬ 
tinct from the. inner and spilt into several retlexed dlvl- 
alons suggestive of n star.— «*., stop per, n . [Eng.] One 
who stops up fox-holes to prevent the anlinflls from esca¬ 
ping.—t*,sf n bit*, «. Arch. A plinth or projecting course 
resting on the foundation. grn**:tnnlrti grniintl* 
tnblfi.— p.ftiltiug, n. Dlsphieenient of the earth’s erusi 
hy subterranean movement. — e.stongtie, v. A club- 
shaped fungus of the genus Geogtossum, found In closely 
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earth 


570 


easy 


shaven lawns and grassy pastures, fa bog-moss, and oa rot- 3, Unrefined; coarse. 4, Mineral. Roughish to the 

ten wood.— e.»t rent men t ♦ n. Met f. The treatment of touch; dull and lusterless. 5. [Rare. 1 Pertaining to or 

wounds by the application of dried clayey earth, finely pul- dwelling on the enrth; earthly. 

verized, as a deodorizing agent, also as cheeking putrefac- f ' !\ WJlw - 

tlon and promoting the healing process -e.Ureinnr, n. No poet i^ httle of th^ea^h ^^jM Tennyiionl. 

A slight earthquake.- e.ovi re, «. A wire used to secure *! OK ” ^ L . , ' 

electrical eonneetlon with the earth; especially, a wire on a eaPwig", Ir'wig', n. 1, A forficulid; an Insect with 
telegraph-line or telephoae-cireult to convey leakage to the short fore wings changed into homy wing* 
earth.— eurth'wolr'% n. The aardwolf.— heavy e»* ' ’ ’ “ * 

baryta,— to iiuike e, Elec. I. To make eleetrle connee- 
tioa between a telegraphic line and the earth. 2. To leak 
bv reason of electric eonneetlon with the earth: said of a 
telegraphic line.—to run to u„ to hunt an animal to Its 
barrow or to some refuge.— f otn I e., dead earth. 

earl h e ii, grt^'n^r?? To turn or lie changed into earth, 
eartli'en, a. Made of earth or of burnt clay; fictile; as, 
an earthen pot.— rarth'en*he»rt"ed, a. Low and self¬ 
ish: sordid: gross. . , 

eartli'en-ware^, firth'n-wflr", ». Anything made of 
clay and baked in a kiln or dried In the sun *, often used col¬ 
lectively, and sometimes restricted to the inferior grades 
of the article as distinguished from porcelain and stone¬ 
ware. See poTTEny. 

G real is he who enjoy* hie wtrffcwitrtirf as if it were plate, and ~ Qf paru'lg#_ n 

XrtSMEZ “ ,he n ’* 0 * “ p ”° n, ° re ear-wise. «$.' l.A^rtho manner of 

Coleridge W’orfcs, Aids to Reflection in vol. i, p. 17®. [h. ’58.] 
eartli'll-nefcs, firtb'li-nes, n. 1. The quality of being 
earthly; grossness: worldliness. 2t. Frailty; mortality, 
earth'llng, erth'llng, n. 1, One devoted to worldly 
things; a worldling. 

O’er life’s humblest duties throwing 
Light the earthling never knew. 

Whittieb To - st. 89. 


2. Fed . The part of a church in the direction of the 
altar, looking from the nave. 3. Any region in the east¬ 
ern part of a country or to the eastward of another taken 
as a standpoint; as, the east of England; specifically 
[generally E-], the lands to the east of the Mediterranean, 
or the region to the east of Palestine. 

. _ _ ^ I woo Id oot be the villain that thon think’st 

covers, and a caudal forceps. Forjicula au- *S\U/r^ £or ft® wb E l VJT£ t wi 8 5o the ,yraot ’ 8 

ricutariz Is the common earwig. Ithpopu- \JF, sIukespeare Mc-brth .ct lv,«. J. 

!tt^ 3 8 i 1 * ) P 08e< *n t0 enter t^lie human ear. 2. TntheUnltedStatea,XewEQglandl8ci>lioqulally spoken of 

[U. S.] Aamall centiped, ae a geophilid. 3. / V as “down m*t”; to the luhabltants of the Mississippi valley 

[Archaic.] Figuratively, a secret or lnsinu- ” the East ” Is the region between the Alleghenies snd the 

ating informer. t me sea; while the dweller on the Pacific coast regards every- 

I from my soul believe that it is . . . instigated ’ Vnmire 

hy some of those dirty eoncigs, who will forever 4. EccL [E-] The church of the_Eaetern Empire, o . 

insinuate themselves near pereoos high in office. rf l*oet. The east wind. [< AS, east, adv., in the east; 

Lek in Irving’s Washington vol. iii, ch. 35, p. cp. L. aurora, Gr. lbs, auds, dawn.] 

405. fo. p. p. ’61.] The Earw jg Phrasas, etc.: —ensi by north, 11M° north of east.— 

[< AS. edrwiega, < eare (sec ear 1 , n.) -f (Forfeit la e. hy smith, 11 * 4 ° south of east.— e.oinrt hen nt, n. 824° 
wicaa , an insect.l « uricula - north of east.- r.tsout heaM, n. 824° south of east. 

Derivatives:—enr'wig", rt. To Infia- Tin). east , adv. 1. In an easterly direction, 

eoee hy secret and stealthy counselings, or to Insinuate And tbe little birds sang eost, and tbe little birds sang west, 
sgalnst hy^or as hy whispering In the ear.— enr / tvig"gy, E. B. Browning Rhyme of the Duchess May st. 2. 

2. Eccl. In the direction of the altar as seen from the 
* mL ' an ear nave ; altanvlse. 

of corn. 2. Through the ear* auncularly. — nbnul en*t ISlang, N. E.], about right; properly, 

ase, iz, vt. [eased; eas'inq,] 1. To give ease or relief, ensl'u-botit", Ist'a-bout*, adv. In an easterly direction, 
either from bodily or from mental pain; cause to rest; easit'er, fst'gr, x>i. To shift to the east, as the wind, 
relieve; as, this medicine will ease you. l£a*t'cr ? n. 1. A Christian festival commemorating and 


2. A dweller on the earth; a mortal. 

eartli'ly, grth'll, a. 1. Belonging or pertaining to the 
earth as a planet or as a place of existence; as, our 
earthly life. 2. Belonging or pertaining to this world 
as a system of material things and influences and as dis- 
tingufshed from the unseen and spiritual vvorid; worldly; 
physical; camal; as, earthly passions. 

The eorthliest human soul has an Infinite spiritual capacity, and 
may reotain the better world within ite depths. 

Hawthorne Mosses, The Old Manse p, 16. [h. m. a co. ’91.] 

3. [Colloq.l That can be found anywhere on the earth; 

hence, possible; imaginable; as, of what earthly nee is 
that? 4+. Earthy. „ , 

Compounds:—enrtli'ly*mI ii tl "co» a. Having a 
mind devoted to worldly affairs.— «*„*inim]educes, n. 
earth'unl", grth'nut’, n. I. The tuber of any one of 
several sedges, es])ecisliy Cynerus ro- 
tunduSy the nut*grass, and V. esculen- 
tvs , a pest in low, moist ground from 
Maine to Texas. 2. The groundnut or 
peanut {Arachti hypog&a}. 3. Either 
of two European heroa (llunium Bui - 
bocastanum and B. fleruorum) of the 
parsley family (Vmbdliferie), or their 
nut-like tubers. See groundnut. 
earth'*eheKt"n n t^, 
earth'quake", grth'cwek*. n. A 
vibration or sudden undulntion of a 
portion of the earth's crust; a shaking 
of the ground. 

The vibration advances In a series of 
waves from one or more deeply situated 
central points called fuel, where It msy 
arise from the splitting of a mass of 
rook, due to contraction of the earth’s 
erust, or from volcanic or other causes. 

The disturbance may consist of a single 
shock lasting a few seconds, or of a . , , 

series of sueh shocks, which may eon- A F „ rt } in , lt tn/ 
tlnue for days or weeks. Us destructive 
effects vary largely with the nature of P erv * escutetuus). 
the grouod through which it passes and with the position qf 

k.* _ _ i i . V/\ nn r# /\tf thn trlnho la . 


And would on her own palfrey him have eosed. 

Spenser Faerde Queene bk. vi, can. 3, et. 32. 
2. To render less subject to pressure, tension, weight, 
etc., by some relieving action; as, to eare a ship by slight¬ 
ly ahlfting the helm; to ease an axle hv shifting the 
load; to ease a nut by loosening it. 3, ’To set free or 
relieve, os a person, from a burden or encumbrance; 
lighten; unload: usually with of; as, ease me of thia 
burden. 4, [Rare.] To make easy; facilitate. 5, 
[Colloq.] To relieve by force; rob: with of; as, to ease 
a man of his purse. [< OF. ateer, < aise, ease.] e«et. 

Synonyms: see relax. 

Phrases:—on hc her! the command given to slaeken 
thespeed of a marine engine.—e. the helm! the order to 
put the helm a trifle to midships, to tnke the strain from the 
rudder.—to e. nwny, to slaek gradually, as a rope, 
case, v. 1. A state of body or mind that is free from 
pain or discomfort of any kind; freedom from labor or 
effort; rest; tranquillity. 

Trouble springs from Idleness, and grievou* Toil from needles* 
Ease. B. 
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celebrating the resurrection of Christ. 2. The day on 
which the festival is celebrated. 

Easter falls on the Sunday uext following the fourteeuth 
day of the paschal moon, f. e.. the moon of which the four¬ 
teenth day falls on, or within the fourteen days after, the 
vernal equinox. Easter thus always occurs betwieo March 
21 and April 25. 

3. The Jewish passover: eo called in the translation of 
Acts xii. 4, Easter coinciding in time with the passover 
celebration. [< AS. easier, < Eastre , a goddess, < stem 
of east; see east.] 

Phrases, etc.: —Enster day, the day on which Easter 
la celebrated.—E. dues (Anglican Ch.). payments made at 
Easter in lieu of tithes for personal labor or service.— E. 
egg, a decorated egg, or Imltatloo of an egg, givco as a 
present at Easter.— Ea*sf'ersflo\v"ei\ n. A hothouse or 
stove shrub (Euphorbia or Puinsettia pulrhendma) of the 
spurge family (Euphorbiaeese), having brilliant red braets 
surrounding the small green flower-heads. Called also Mex* 
icanfire*piant.~~ E*:gin nt, n. A tall British herb (Boly- 
gotium Bistorta); bistort. E.suiay»glniit£. 



2, Freedom from apparent effort; facility; as, to walk 
'reeclom from affectation < 


with ease. 3. Fi 
easiness. 4. [Rare.] Law. 


eaRl'cr-ll list, Srt'srJing1. [Arehak-.l A native of 
the east; hence, an Oriental: once used In England to in¬ 
dicate a trader or s vessel from the Hanee towns of the 
Baltic. 

The Labeck merchants were the * Easterlings * [men of the 
East] who have left in our language an abiding memorial of their 
trade in the * sterling 1 or * easterling * currency which still remains 
our monetary standard. ISAAC TAYLOR The Alphabet vol. ii, ch. 
7, p. 19. Ik. p. a CO. *91.] 

2. Archeol. An English silver penny of the middle ages: 
said to have been coined first by Richard II. in the East. 
Compare steklino. 3. [Local, Eng.] (1) The smew. 
(2) The widgeon. [< east.] 

-, --- ,-. _ -pasl'cr-Ung, a. 

iv one can press down the keys of a typewriter with e a*t'er-l v, Ist'cr-li, a . I. Situated, moving, or directed 
“y the skilled operator works the machine with toward the east; eastward; as, an easterly current; the 

_ j. Easiness applies to the thing done, rather than to f r n m}n£r fron f thp . a8 

.he doer. Expertnexs applies to the more mechanical proe- easterly pule or a house, z . uonung irom tne easi, as, 
esses of body and mind; we sneak of the readiness of an an easterly hreeze; easterly of the square, east err. 
orator, but of the experdtiess of a gymnast. Compare syno- —ea.st'er-ly r , easl'crn-ly, adv. Toward the east, 

nyms for aiiility; comfort; dexterity.— Antonyma: pn*t'ersiimek"cr«el, «. The chub-mackerel, 
annoyance,awkwardness,difficulty,discomfort,disquiet, lr- easl'ern, let'em, a. 1. [E-] Ofj^ertaining to, or being 
rltation, perplexity, trouble, uneaslneas, vexation, worry. j n the East; Oriental; as, an Eastern dress; Easteni 


or constraint; 

t _ _ Easement. 5+. Relief; 

alleviation. [< F. aise , ease.] cfcet. 

Synonyms: easiness, expertness, facility, readiness. 
Ease, may lie either of condition or of action; facility is 
always of aetlon; readiness Is of setion or of expected 
action. One lives at ease who has no pressing cares: one 
stands at ease, moves or speaks with ease, when wholly 
without constraint. Ewiiity is always active; readiness may 
be active or passive: the speaker has facility at expression, 
readiness of wit. Ease of action may Imply merely the pos¬ 
session of ample power; facility always Implies practise and 
skill; an; “ *’ ’ ' ‘ ‘ " v 

ease, ~ 


Phrases, etc.:—nt iuihc, in a state that Is free from 
bodily or mental concern. — nt oiip’h case, comfortably. 
— cnae'sHlP', n. Caj'p. A smoothing or gradual change of 
direction at the junction of two pieces, to avoid an unsightly 
angle.— rase'le»». «. [Rare.] 

* ng or promoting ease or 


the place relatively to the focus. No part of tbe globe Is cakc'I'uI, Iz'fal, a. 1, Causnii 
entirely free from earthquakes, but they are most frequent qu j e t. comforbible* peaceful 

____ Maoy a time 1 ha^e beeo half in 


customs. 2. Moving to or from the east or on the side 
toward the east; easterly; as, an eastern wind; the east¬ 
ern shore. [< AS. easteme, < east, east.] ea.M'er+. 

-Knstcrn rjtiCHtinn, In European polities, the com¬ 
plications arising out of the possession by the Turks of the 
esat of Europe and the possibility of Russian predominance 

Maoy a time 1 have beeo half in love^ith easeful Death. t , east'ern^fl? I. [Rare.] An inhabitant of any eastern 
, , .. Keats Ode to a Nightingale at. 6. coun try; specifically [E-j, an Oriental. 

2, Fond of or taking ensc; Indolent It is chiefly in railroad* that these Easterns speculate. Bryce 

... z--ft/i voL ii, pt. vi, cb. 101, p. 518. [MACX. *88.] 

) belongs to the Hiastern or Greek Church. 


The sudden ceasatioo of accustomed volcanic activity will ofteo 
bring oo earthquakes. . . . 1 taring the great Calabrian earthquake 

of 1783, Stromboli, for the first time io the memory of man, ceased —» - — — ———o -t -. _ i t 5 _ ; n rB ilro 

erupting. Jos. Le CONTE Elements of Oeol. ch. 3, p. 105. tA. ’78.] — CM sc'ftll-1 

n*) mi m rt ook.^ i > oft. no 1 j i zl f C* jjl • S* M. 1W * (I )» A folding ^ r * v A k 

-Vnrtl?'c,uiike^Hhnd''ow, n. The complete or par- frame or tripocl vvith adju^hl^ro^pi^ce H»ip- One w ho dwells 

tial exemption, experienced at any spot, from the aetlon of porting a panel, cam as, blackboard, portfolio, or picture, eastern part of ihe United States, 

a passing earthquake, on account of the cheeking or rettee- At hi* easel, eager-eyed, A painter stand*. cnst'ern-ninKl", ist'ern-mOst', a. Farthest to the east, 

tlon of the vibrations effected by the local character or eon- Bryant Flood of Years). 44. * v ’ 

foniwtlon of the surface, ssby un underlying? BHiul^bod. n^a Tiftintorn 1 pahoI* cd « l 

.■i>r.l.'. 1 nnke,-,crth’cwfk8-;». [Dial..fco(f.] Asi^ctoof (<»■ «»• ”*; EastwaST.' cn»-Hclj. 

jge&stets* w w —• 

of a liberty, privilege, or nse of another s land without ]j; nK ^qi n qii. a ii IstMn'di-an. I. a. Of nr pertaining 
profit or comiiensation; as, an easement conaisting of a \ J h Eag f t Dldie ^ n . A native or reskfent of the 
right of way, aright to ninmng water, to free^air, etc. East Indies. 

” 1, Xavt. The distance traversed 


easl'moKl}. 

Ka«t'er-11de, tst'er-toid, n . The season of Easter; 
either the week or the 50 days after Easter. 


eartli'wardsj. 
eartfi'work", erth'wurk", n . 1. Fart. An offensive or 
defensive fortification made largely or wholly of earth. 
2. Engin. An engineering operation or work, as cut¬ 
tings or embankments, requiring the removal of or filling 
in with earth. 3. Anything similar to a military earth- 




eartl»'\vorin" > erth / wurm% n, 


A burrowing terres- 




An Earthworm (Lnmbricus terrestris), 
cl, the clitelluro. 

trial mcgadrilic worm: commonly but a few inches long, 
though a few are from 8 to 6 feet long. Lnmbricus ter 
reslri8 Is the host-known earthwoim of Europe. 

Darwin ha* »hown that our eorthicorms take from the depth and oast, o. 1. Plnced at the east; eastern; ae, the east side 
bring to the surface of tbe soil a very large amount of material. of a house. 2. Coming from the Cft8t; as, the east 
N. s. Sualer Aspects of Earth, Soils p. 320. [s.] wind. 3. Eccl. Near the altar of a church as seen from 
2. Figuratively, a weak and insipiificant being. the nave, 

earl li'y, erth'l, i. of or pertaining to earth or soil; ©a*t, n. 1. That one of the four cardinal points of the 
made of earth; as, earthy subetance. compass which lies nt the right hund when one facea 

The principal earthy matter of our planet 1* the compound of sili- the north; strictly, that point of the com pass at which 
coo and oxygen. J. H. APPLETON Beginner's Hand-book of 
Chemistry ch. 28, p. 251. [ciiaUT. *88.] 

2- Like or reminding of earth; aa, an earthy amcll. 

All the dve* of autumn foliage are sobered by the admixture of 
some earthy hue. W. Flagg Fear Among the Trees, Autumn 
Woods p. 190. [E. A L. ’81.] 


2. Anything that gives ease or relief; convenience. 3. «***/,„» tat'inff n 

Carp. An ease-off. [< OR aisement, < aiser; see ease, c ”y a ship’ running on a'n easterly course. 2. The dis¬ 
tance eastward from a given meridian. 3, A shifting 

,-,, or moving toward the east; as, the easting of the wind; 

culty, anxiety, or pain; readily; quietly; as, wc can easily r* ? a *tina of a star. 

walk the distance, e'^e-lyt; ©'hl-lyt. ensl'lnnd,' isflond, k [Archaic.] Eastern land; the Or!- 

eaN'I-iieKN, iz'i-nes, n. 1, The state of being in any 1 ent.-enst'lnndt, en**C1nnd-isht, a. 
sense st ease or in a condition free from difficulty, pain, cnst'llng, lading, a. [Scot.l Easterly. enM'llnt. 
discomfort, anxiety, care, effort, or constraint. 2. The east'waril, ist'ward (xm), a. 1. Running in sn east- 
state of being easy to do or accomplish; as, the easiness crly direction. 2. Curving or sheering off toward the 
of an undertaking. cast; as, the eastward trend of an ore-vein. 

Synonyms: see ease. Derivatives: — enwt'wnrd, adr. Toward the east, 

ens'nig, Iz'ing, w. [Scot.] Eaves, In a collective sense.— cnat'Avn rdst.— imst'wnrd-ly, adr. 

.. - .. ** *—... * - ” *• r -'--'- 1 1 . Not requiring 

that may be 
ithout difti- 


the sun rises at the equinox, but in common parluncc in¬ 
cluding the part of the horizon near that point. 

Slaee the east and west depend on the direction of the 
earth’s rotation, while north and south depend on the 
direction of Its axis, the east of our antipodes Is In the op¬ 
posite direction to our east, while the north is the same. 


an easy taak. 

x __ t . __ _ v _ comfortable; 

relieved; ae, 1 am easier since my wound was drcsst*d. 
3. Free from care or mental anxiety; untroubled; as, 
the presence of the soldiers made us feel ea*iei\ 4. 
Hence, free from material cares; possessed of a suf¬ 
ficient competence; comfortable. 

He had become fairly easy io his circumstances. 

Trollope Thackeray ch. 1, p. 39. [n. *79.] 

5. Free from embarrassment or affectation; agreeably 
natural; not formal or constrained; as, an easy writer. 

Good inanoera is the art of making those people easy with whom 
we coover 9 *\. Swift irorfcfl f Good Jl Uitii\?vr p* 488, Jw. p. n.] 

6. That yields without a struggle; not hard to persn^e; 


eofu, uirm, ysk; at, fare, accord; element, or = over, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atym; full, rule; but, hum; aisle; 
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complaisant; acquiescent; as, a woman of easy virtue. 
7. !sot exacting; indulgent; moderate; as, an easy mas¬ 
ter. 8. Self-indulgent. 

HU conscience was large and easy, like the rest of him. 

GEoaca Eliot Middtemarch hk. i, eh. 8, p. 78. [u. '72.] 

9. Causing no disquiet or discomfort; gentle; as, an 
easy canter; under easy saii. 1 <). Com. Not straitened 
or tight; not hard to get or to handle; a£, money is easy; 
the market Is easy. lit. Frugal; sparing. 12t. Of in¬ 
different quality. eas'Iet; e'syt. 

Synonyms: see accessible. Compare synonyms for 

EASE. 

Compounds, etc. :-cnsy clinlr, an upholstered ann- 
ehalr affording an easy seat.— ens'yxgo"inflr, a. Taking 
tbe world easily, with as little friction as possible.— e.«go- 
Ingne**, n.— bonnes nre e., In the game of whist, the 
houora are equally divided between adversaries; hence, 
there Is no advantage to either party In a controversy. 
ea«'y, Iz'i, adi\ Easily. 

eat, ft, r. [ate or eat, et; eat'en, It'n (sometimes eat, 
et—Tennyson); eat'ing.] 1. t. 1. To chew and swal¬ 
low as food; partake of nr consume for the purpose of 
appeasing hunger or gratifying the appetite; take in as 
nourishment for the body nr the mind; as, to eat dinner. 

A *avag<*’* first division of oature would be, I should Bay, into 
thing* which he can eat, and things which can eat him. KINGSLEY 
Health and Education, Sui>ervtition p. 239. ll. A co. ’74.] 

4. To consume, (1) as a metal, by the action of oxygen 
or of an acid; rust; corrode; or (2) as the body, by’can¬ 
cer; hence, to wear away; waste; usually with away , 
into , out. or up. 

1 were better to he eaten to death with rust, than to be scoured 
to nothing with perpetual motioo. 

SHAKESFKAaE 2 King Henry IV. act i, sc. 2. 

3. [Slang, IT. S.] To furnish with meals; as, we ate the 
minister here for a week. 4. [Local, Eng.] To cause 
to be eaten; as, to eat the pasture with sheep. 

II. i. |. To take sustenance; feed. 

If any would not work, neither should he eat. 2 Thes. lii, 10. 
2. To gnaw or penetrate, as by any corrosive, cancerous, 
or other agency. 3. [Colloq.J To seem or feel In being 
eaten; taste. 

If the cakes at tea eat short ond crisp, they were made by Olivia. 

Goldsmith Vicar of Wakefield eh. 16, p. 126. lr. w. a co.) 
[< AS. elan.] enlct; etet. 

Phrase*, etc.:— i'iu / »bee"t, n. Tbe bee-eater.— to 
eat one out of iioit*e and home, to impoverish 
another by depending entirely upon him for support, espe¬ 
cially in a shift leas or wasteful manner.—to cut one’s 
lioiid off , to eost more for feeding than one’s services are 
worth, as a servant or a horse.— to ent one’s luort, to 
waste with care and trouble; pine away; repine.—to ent 
one’s word**, to retract what one has said.— t o enl op 
into the wind (A7i«L), to lieat well to wladwsrd. 
oh l'n-l»I, a. Eatable. I’iiil. Soc. 

eat'a-ble, It'a-bl. I. a. Good nr fit to eat; edible. II. 

n. Anything fit for food; an edibk*. 
eat'ntje, It'gj. ». Pasturage, especially that obtained 
from aftermath. Compare eddish. 
eal'er, lt'gr. w. 1, One w!k> eats. 2. Whatever cata 
awav or corrodes. 3+. A servant, 
enth.’ IScot. or Obs.j I.<i. Easy, ll.tn/r. Easily. entii'- 
ly + l eithtj ethef. 

enlMug, It'tng, pa. Corrosive; as, eating cares, 
eat'lng, n. I. The act of taking food; as, the eating 
of a dinner. 2. Food; as, brook-trout are good eating. 

— rnt'iiiffdioiiHc'% n. A nubile house where food is 
served to be eaten on the premises; restauraat. 
cat'll.;//^. Eaten. Piiil. Soc. 

can, fi, n. [EAt’X, bz, pf.l IF.] Water: a word designating 
VRrioua perfumes, cordials, ete.; as, tau Ath<$nlenne; ean de 
Cologne; eon mddfcltiale; eun vlrglnale. — enu"«deivie' T 
n. A French name for brandy: properly three worda. 
eave+, rf. To shelter, 
env'er, Iv’gr, a. I Dial., Eng.] Rye-grass, 
ea 

eerv r , 

jecting rim or border. 

Her eyelid* dropp’d their silken cairs.’ 

Tenn yson Talking Oak A. 63. 

2t. Edge; margin. 

The word is properly singular, but ia treated sa a plural. 
[ME. treses, pi. of erese, < AS. efese, clipped edge of 
thatch, < stem efes-; cp. Goth. ubiz~wa, porch.] evi st. 

Compoundst*n ve*'»bonril", h. A thick feather* 
edged board at ihe caves on wltieh to rest the hot tom of the 
first course of slates or shingles. r.<rnlelitt e.dntlit* 
— e.nl rip, m. An ancient Ihw forbidding the erection of 
a building so close to a houndiiry-line Chat the eaves would 
drip on the land of another.— c.alrop, n. 1. Water that 
drops from the caves. 2. The line near the wall of a 
house made by suchdroppJnga.— e.» n wnllow, n. I. The 
cliff-swallow. •>. The houae-martln.— e.»trough, n. A 
horizontal trough, gutter, or leader suspended at or below 
the eaves to catch and lead off the eaves-dron. 
cavew'tl ro|>", fvz , drep’ t r. I /. [Archaic.] To lis¬ 
ten clandestinely to: originally, within the eaves-drop of 
a house; as. to eavesdrop one’s talk. 

11. I. To lurk within the enves-drop of a house In order 


ives, Ivz, n. nl. I. Tbe projecting edge of a roof, 
serving to shea rain-water; hence, figuratively, any pro* 


Moral principle was at a* low an ebb in private a* lo public life. 

PEK-scott Feed. and la. vol. iii. pt. ii, ch. 14. p. ltl. Ll. ’80.] 

3. [Prov. EagJ The bunting (Emberiza millaiia). [< 
AS. ebba; cp. Goth, ibuks , backward.] eb+. 

Compounds:—ebb'»nn"cbor, n. The anchor used to 
hold a ship during ebb-tide.— ehb tide, n. The refiux of 
tide-water to the ocean; low tide. See tide. 

And so we lay from ebb-tide, till the flow 
Rose high enough to drive us from the reef. 

Jean Isuklow B rot hern, and a Sermon «t. 6. 
ebb'loNN, eb'les, a. Having no ebb. 
chb'neKs, eb’nes, n. [Dial. or Obs.] Sbsllowncsa. 
eb"dn-nm'ri-HM, eb'do-me’rl-ua or -mg’rl-ua, n. [LL.] 
Eccl. An officer appointed from week to week to superin¬ 
tend the performance of divine service in cathedrals. 
Eb"e-na'ee-R', eb’g-oe'sg-I or -ng'ce-e, n. pi. Hot. An 
order of gnmopetalous trees or shrubs —the ebony family 

— mostly of the tropics, with alternate, entire, often leath¬ 
ery leaves and very hard dark-colored wood. It includes 
6 genera and about 250 species. The most important ge- 
uus is Diospyros. [< L. ebenus; see ebeneous.] 

— eb^e-na'ceoiia, a. 

eb'e-nnd, eb'§-nad, n. Any plant of the ebony family, 
eb-e'iic-otts, eb-l'ug-us, a. Ebon. [< LL. ebeneus, < 
L. ebenus (< Gr. ebenos ), ebony.1 
Eb"en-c'zer, eb'cn-l'zgr, n. [Hcb.1 I. Any memorial 
of divine help and deliverance. 2. In England, oppro- 
briously, a dissenting chapel: from its frequent use by the 
dissenting denominations as the name of a particular 
honee of worship. 

I . . . transfer it [the Bum] into the heart of Boston, a place 
where the remarkable help received from beavea hy the people, 
does loudly call for an Ebenezer. 

Cotton MaTUER Magnolia Christi vol. 1, bk. 1, p. 85. [s. a. ’85.] 
Eb'l-o ii-ite, eb'l-[or I'bl-]on-ait. n. Ch. Hist. One of a 
party in the early charch (2a to 4th century) chiefly made 
up of Pharisees and Esscncs, and characterized by Jewish 
tendencies. Compare Nazarene. [< LL. Ebionitse, 
Gr. Ebidnaioi, < 11 eb. 'ebjdnltn, the poor.] 

— l£b"l-on-lt'Ic, a.—Kb'I-oii-I"tisiu, n. The 
body of doctrines of the Ebionitcs. lib'l-on-lsmj. 

— ICb'l-on-lze, ri. To adopt Ehionitism. 
eh'ln-iilii, eh'la-nln, n. Chem . Same as ptroxantiiin. 
Kb'llf*, eb'lis, n. J foham. Myth. The chief of the jinns 

who, refusing to worship Adam, were cast out of heaven. 

. 'On. brave avenger*, on,’ 31 okanna cries, 

‘ And Eblis blast the recreant slave that flies 1 ’ 

>looflE Lalla Rookh, Veiled Prophet pt. lit, at. 7. 
[< Ar. Iblis.] Ib'leeNj. 

c'boe, FbO, n. A negro from Benin: a name given In 
the West Indies, and used principally In combination to 
designate certain trees and shrubs. 

— c'bonligbt", n. A Weat-Incllan ahrub ( Erythroxy- 
lan breripes). ( ailedalso eboe»tnrchicoo<t.— e.»trei*, n. A 
large Central*American tree (Dipteryx ehoensis) nf the 
bean family (Lerjuminosw). whose seeds yield an oil used 
bv the natives for dressing the hair. 

c fo / 'o-4i'tloa+, n. Ebullition. 

cb^o ii , eh'§a. I .a. 1, Of ebony. 2. Of the color of 

ebony: very black. II. n. Ebony, eb'ent; eb'cuet. 

— eb'on-Ifct, n. One who works In ebony. 
eb'on-He, eb'en-ait, n. Black vulcanite or hard rubber. 
eb'on-Ize, eb^n-aiz, r t. To treat and polish, as wood, 

in imitation of ebony. 

eb'oi»-y, eb'gn-i, n. [-ies, jA.] A hard, heavy wood, 
usually dark, susceptible or high polish, 
and used for all kinds of ornamental cabi¬ 
net-work, canes, etc. 

Ebony la furnished by various species of 
Diospyros; as, the Ceylon ebony, by D . Eb- 
enum; the Indian, black, and Mauri- 
tlua ebony, by J). Ebenvster, D. me- 
htnorylon , and I). reticulata respect¬ 
ively. Of all these the heart-wood 
becomes black, and Is Hie ebony of 
commerce. Other kinds of ebony are 
the West India or .Jamaica ebony 
(Bryn Ebenus ), of the bean family 
( Legwninosw ), grceolsh-brownjgreca 
ebony lErctecarfa glandulom). of the 
spurge family (Euphorblaeew i; etc. 

The name ebony la commonly derived 
from the Hebrew hobnln, from bben or 



1. Pol- 
Uhedslah 
Qf the 

♦ 1* || £ f|). 

from the Hebrew hoOnln, rrom Oben or nnT (Diastrvros El* - 
then, stone;buttlieHebrewamuathave howlog the 

taken tbe word aa meaning the wood of Rn ,tn,’ 2 False ebooy 
tbe DiO*pyros Ebenum y irt>m the orig- (Bryn Ebenus). 

Inal Egyptian habni, which la fre¬ 
quently met with In texts of the 18th and J9th dynasties 
(about 171)3-1288 B. C.), a period that covers the time of the 
Hebrew sojourn, captivity, and exodus. In many painted 
tombs of Upper Egypt are representations of Ethiopian 
tributaries bringing trunks of ebony-trees. In the great 
8eriea of painted sculpture* on the walls of the temple at 
Deir el-Baharl, Thebes, the EgvptUm envoy receives stacks 
of ebony from the native* of Bunt. In all these Instances 
the hieroglyphic name of the wood Is given, and the trunks 
of ebony are painted black. The IAoejyyras Ebenum , or 
the Dioepyros melanoxyton , must have been lndlgenoua at 
that time (about HKO B. C.) tu the land of Bunt, ldcatltted 
with tho Somali country. 

[< F. eblne, < L. ebenus , < Gr. ebenos; cp. Ileb. 
hobnbi, and sec def.l 

d-hiHile'nient, £-bCrmGft, n. [F.] 1, Fort. The crum¬ 
bling or fulling of a fortrcss-wall. 2. deal. A landslide, 
e-lirnc'le-atc.e-brac'lc-ctor^a. Dot. Withouthracts. 
[< e- -h L. braetea y thin plate.l e-l>rae'le-n / 'tefU. 

— c-hrHc'le-o-lale. a. Having no bractlets. 
E-brn'iket, a. Hebraic. E-brn'ukcttE-brii/ykt- 
K'brewt, n. Hebrew. 

e*liri'et«y. e-bral'et-l, n. l-tEs,p/.) [Archaic.] Intoxication 
produced by liquor; drunkenness: honee. exeltemeat. [< 
¥. tbrieit, < L. ebrieta(U)», < ebrtus , drunken.) 

— e'brl-nte, a. IHumorous.j Drunk: Intoxicated. 
e^briUlndc', O’brt-lyQd’, C. (e-bril lOd, E. I.W .: e-brll’yad, 

Wr.). n. 1 F .1 Manage. The sudden Jerking of a horse’s rein 
when he refuses to turn. 

c'bri-nu», !*bri-os, a. [Rare.] Addicted to the excessive 
use of Intoxicating drink: drunken. [< L. ebrlus, drunken.J 
c'brl-oNCt lHumorous . 

— e"hrl-aN'l-ty, n. [Rare.] Habitual Intoxication. 
c-I»iie'rl-iin"t#>rt, n. A trumpeter. 
e-l>ui'Slettt, e-hul'yijnt, a. 1. In a bubhiing or boiling 

condition; boiling, as a liquid; hence, showing enthusi¬ 
asm or exhilaration of feeling; over-enthusiastic; nver- 
demoostrative; as, an ebullisnt youth; an ebullient people. 

He vu at that ebullient age when life is letting off its over¬ 
charge of langhter. 

WinthroP Edwin Brothertoft pt. ii, ch. 1, p. 97. [T. A P. ’62.] 

2. Characterized by or causing great beat; as, ebullient 
humors of the body; ebullient drugs. [< L. ebullie?i{t-)s. 


to overhear v> hat is going nn inside; hence, generally, to 
try to overhear private conversation. cavc'dro|rt. 

Bui we must not peep and eavesdrop at palace-doors. 

KmeBaoN Conduct of Life , Behavior p. 141. [B. Jt. A CO. ’88.] 

Derivatives :—eav€N / ilro|>"per, n. One who 
eavesdrops. — euvew'tl ro j>"pl ng, n. 
en ves'lngt, n. 1 , Eaves. ‘2. A shearing, 
euv'lng**, tv’iagz, n. pt. I Prov. Eng.) Eaves. 
el>, oImI. Ebb, etc. PntL. Soc. 

e"hn it "choir', (•'bfi’shwfir', w. [F.] I, A broad chisel 
for rough-hewing, used by sculpt ora. 2. A hatchel or beat¬ 
ing-instrument used In rope-making, 
ebb, eb, r. I. t. 1. To hem in (fish) with a staked net, 
to prevent their return with the tide. 2. [Rare.] To 
cause to flow back, subside, or recede. 

11. I. 1. To flow back toward the ocean, as the water 
of a tidal river or estuary; recede; subside; opposed to 
flow; as, the tide will l>egln tn ebb at four. 2. To recede 
or flow hack; decrease; decline. 

Sommer cornea, yet. dark and dreary. Life #till ebbn away. 

D. F. MacCabtuy Summer Lonyiaye «t. 5. 

[< AS. eWan, < ebba , ebb.] 

Synonym*: see abate. 

ebb, a. [Dial, or Obs.] Shallow; near the surface, 
ebb, n. I. The recession of tide-water to the oceau: op¬ 
posed to flood. 2. Decrease; decline. 

au*>out; ©11; lfi=fe«d, |ft = fature; c=k; charcli; dh^fAe; ro, aing, ink; wo; thin; zti = azure; F. boil, diine. <,from; +, obsolete; %, variant. 


jipr.^of ebulliOy boil up, < e, nut, -f bullio , boil, < bulla, 

— e-biil'iiotet, ei. Chem. To bubble or boll up; effer¬ 
vesce.— e-bnl'lienee. n. Tbe condition of being ebul¬ 
lient. e-biil'lieo-cyf. 

e-bn FIIo-*eop<\ §-l ul'yo-sc0p, n. An Instrument for 
determining the proportion of alcohol In a mixture by 
its boiling-point. [< L. ebullio (see ebullient) -f 

-SCOPE-] 

eb"nl - lt'tion, cb'ul-llsh'un, n. 1. The boiling or 
bubbling of any liquid, caused by the formation of gase¬ 
ous bubbles in its mass, due (1) to the application of 
heat, (2) to the escape of dissolved gas when pressure is 
removed, or (3) to chemical action (formerly bullition in 
this sense). 

Six miles east of Crah Orchard, Kentucky, is a burning spring, 
the water in which is in a eoostsnt state <>f ebullition from the es¬ 
cape of gas. Wincjiell tra/fcs and Talks ch. 25, p. J44. lH. ’90.] 
2. A brenking or rushing forth in a state of agitation 
like boiling, as of water in the rapids of a river or of 
lava from a volcano. 3. Figuratively, a violent or sudden 
bursting forth, as of a civil commotion or of personal feel¬ 
ing; as, an ebullition of rage or of joyous excitement. 

Cortes . . . could not believe the present assault to be any thing 
more than a temporary ebullition of the populace, which would 
soon waste itself hy its own fury. 

Prescott Mexico vol. ii, hk. v, ch. 1, p. 307. [H. ’51.] 

[< LL. ebullltioln-), < L. ebullio; see ebullient.] 

— eb"ttl-ll'tlon-H-ry, a. 
eb'ii-lmnt, n. The dwarf elder, cb'ii-liirtt. 
eb'nr-ln, eb'yur-ln, n. An imitation tvnry made vari¬ 
ously, as of bone-dust and albumen. [< L. ebur , Ivory.] 
el/tir-iiie^ eb'n r-ltet. 

eburn-. Derived from Latin ebur , ivory: a combining 
form.— eb'ur-nn"ted r a. Condeused and hardened like 
bone.— cb"ur-im'tlon (xiin.n. Pathol. 1. Ossification 
of ioint-eartllage. 2. Condensation of a bone-structure 
to the hardness of Ivory. 3. Incrustation of a tumor with 
aalts of lime; eburniflc.atlon.— eb-u r'ne-n u, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to ivory, eb- iir'ni -n tit.— eb- iir'ne-oiil, a. 
Like ivory.—eb-ur'ne-oiiN, a. Of the color of ivory; 
whlteas ivory.—eb-nr"nl-tl-ca'tli»n. u. I. The art or 
process of making like ivory. 2* Eburnatlon.— eb'ur- 
nln(e, o. Of or resembling ivory, 
ee-, prefix. From; out of: used before many words 
beginning with a consonant: sometimes equivaleot in 
scientific terms to ecto- or exo- as opjxwed to enendo 
or ento-. [L., < Gr. ek-, < ek, form of ex t out, before 
a consonant.] 

6^eny6‘, a. IF.] Her. Scaled - 6"en 11"l£'» 
work", n. A kind of fancy-work lo which scales cut 
from qulila are sewed on cloth In regular patterns. 
e*e«il'c*a-rnte, I-cul'ca-ret or -ret, a. Zool. & Dot. 

Having no spur or calcar. [< e- -f L. calcar , spur.] 
e-enr / iil-iiii!, I-cdr'di-nal, a. Having no hinge, as a 
iyopomatous hrachiopod; of or pertaining to the Ecardi- 
nes. [< e- + E. cardo (cardin-), hinge.l 
IS-ear'iIl-ueiN, I-[or 0-]cdr'di-nIz or -nee, n. pi. Conch. 
The Lyopnnata. [< e- + L. cardo (cardin-), hinge.] 
15"ear-<lln'l-»i$. 

e»c*« r'l- naf e, I-car'l-net or -net. a. Destitute of keel or 
carina. [ < e- -f- L. carina , keel.] 

f'cflr-tC*’, n. [F.] A game of earda played by two 
persons, with a pack from which the two to the six Inclusive 
arc excluded. The ace ranks below the knave. Each player 
receives five cards, and after the deal, before play begins, 
the non-dealer may elect to discard (ecarter) and draw’ cards. 
In which ease the dealer has also the same privilege. 
t?-cn r'Jje-ld, 6-cGr'tg-lC, a. [F.] Her. Quarterly, qnnr'- 

J/'enn-iIsi'to, I’cA^le'to or e’can-dg'ta, n. pi. llerp. 
The Am/ra or tailless amphibians. [ < e- -j- L. cavda. 
tall.]— e-c*un'«lnl«*, a. Dial. Without a tail or tail¬ 
like appendage; tailless; anurous. 

Ec-bul'II-nin, ec-hal'i-um, n. Dot. A mnnotypicgenus 
of prostrate herbs of the gourd family ( ('ucui'bitacex). 
E. Elaterium is the squirting cucumber. [< Gr. ekballd, 
throw out, < ek, out, build, throw.] 
ec-'bji'NlN, ec'ba-sis, n. Hhet. An argument based upon 
or calling attention to probable consequences. [L., < 
Gr. ekbasis , going out, < ekbaind; see ecbatic.] 
cc-bnt'Ic, ec-bat'ic, a. Denoting the consequences that 
may flow from an event: distinguished from telic. [< 
Gr. ekbalnO, < ek, out, -f bainO, go.J 
ee"blas-te / wlN, ec'blas-trsis or -te'sis, n. Dot. The 
production of one or more adventitious buds from the 
axils of one or more pnrta of a flower. M. T. Masters 
Vegetable Teratol. ch. 2, p. 107. [n. soc. ’09.] [< Gr. ek- 
blastbis, < ek, out, -f blastani 5, shoot.] 
ee'bo-le, cc'bo-lt or 16, n. 1. Rhet. A digression. 2. 
Gr. Mus. Tho sharping of a note: opposed to eclysis. 
[< Gr. ekbolt, throwing out, < ek, out, + build, throw.] 
ce-bol'lc, cc-hel'lc, a. Med. Tending to produce abor¬ 
tion or the expulsion of the fetus; expulsive, 
ec-bol'le, n. A medicine for bringing about uterine con¬ 
traction, and thus promoting parturition. [< Gr. ekbo- 
lion , < ekballd; see Fc n a l li u m . ] 
ee'bo-lln, ee'bo-lliie, n. Same as ehootinin. 
ec-eal"c-o'bl-on, ec-cal'g (Vbi-en, n. A machine for 
the artificial hatching of eggs. [< Gr. ekkaled , call out 
(< ek, out, -f kaled, call), 4- bios, life.] 

Ee'cc IIo'iuo, ec's! or -ke ho'mo. [L.l Behold the 
Man! from the words of Pilate (John xix, 5); specifically, 
an artistic or other representation of Christ crowne<l with 
thorns. 

ee-een'trle, ec-sen'tric, a. 1. Departing from the 
usual custom or practise* differing from the recognized 
form or regulation; peculiar; erratic; anomalous; irreg- 
• ular; odd; as, an eccentric Individual. 

When men are more remarkable for the thiofr* in which they 
differ from their fellow-mea than for thoee in which they agree 
with them, they are eccentric. 

H. W. Beecher Eyes and Ears, Pet Notions p. 195. [t. a r. ’64.) 
2. Not in the center; displaced with respect to s center; 
far from the center. 3. Geom. (1) Not having the same 
center: said of circles, spheres, ete.: opposed to conceti- 
tric. (2) Differing from a perfect circle: said generally 
of an ellipse, especially of an elliptical orbit. 


The earth’* orbit slowly oilers in form: now approximating to a 
circle; and now becoming more eccentric. 

SPENCER Biology vol. i. pt. Hi, ch. 9. p. 411. [a. ’72.) 

4. Of or pertaining to an eccentric or something revolv¬ 
ing about a point out of its center. (In senses 3 and 4 
written also, as fornierly In all senses, excentric.) 5. Not 






eccentric 


5T2 


ccliin> 


1. An ecclesiastic or ad- c<*'<I©r-o«i ec'deren, n. The most su[>erficial layer of 

2. ” The Preacher,” the the skin or of a mucous membrane. [< ec- -f Or. d*ro*, 

author of the book of Ecclesiastes. 3. [Rare,] A menv skin, < derd . flay.] — er"<lc-rou'lc, a. 
her of the ecclesia in ancient Athens. ec'dy-sls, ec'di-sis, u. Zool. The act of casting off an 

The pay of the senators was a drachma for every day on which Integument, as ill serpents and insects; a molting; a 
they sat; of the ecclesiasts at first an obol. Coming out. [ < Gr. ekdyeU, < ekdyd , put off, < f A\ OUt, 

Felton Gitece vol. ii, course iii, led. vi, p. 96. (t. * f. *67.] dyd, enter.] 

4t. The Apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus. [< LL. cc'l'o-itcuiis lec’fo-nlm. n. The cxclamatioa-msrk: a 
eccledemtes, < Or. ekkledaxles, member of the assembly, cc'pho-neme, S grammarians’ term. See ecphoxeuk. 

Svnonvms- see anomalous; circuitous; odi>; queer. < ekklhda; see ecclesia.1 cc'-o-nl ii, ' cc'go-nin, -nin i or -nin n. Chem A cob 

pKasesT-VeeonlPie circle. J. The psth described I>-<lc"*l-as't<*, ec-liVi-as'ttz, [LL.] One of the oc'«o-iilnc, f orless crystalline alkaloid (C,II 15 ><) 3 > 
by the geometrical center of an eccentric sheave. 2. Same three canonical books of Holy Scripture attributed by formed by heating cocain with hydrochloric acid at 100° 

as eccentric, 2.—o. theory, a theory that uses an eo- Jcwi8h tradition to King Solomon: npparentlv a record C. [< Gv.ekgonos, bom,< ek, out, + yir/tiO/mL be bom.] 

centric instead of an epicycle iu accounting for the snn a Qf the ant hor"s experience in the pursuit of sinful pleas* cell, edit. Etch, etc. Puil. Soc. 


having the same purpose, motive, or Intent; differing in cc-dc'»l-n»t, ec-U'zi-nsL ». 
respect to end or aim. ministrator of church nffairs. 

Hecrooketh them [affairs] to his own ends: which must needs be 
often eccentric to the ends of his master. 

Bacon Works, Essays, Of H isdom p. 280. [ll. o. B. <!.] 

6. Pathol . Remote from the nervous center; due to ir¬ 
ritation outside the central nervous system; ns, eccentric 
convulsions. [< LL. eccenl/'os, < Gr. ekkentros, < ek, 
out of, -f kentron; see centeh.] cc-ccn'trlc-** + 


motion.— c. throw, the instance from the center of the 
eccentric disk or wheel to the center of the shaft It Is on. 
-cc-ccnMrlo-aMy,ff(f<t. . 

ec-cen'f rlc, ec-sen'tric, n. 1. Mech* A device for con 
verting continuous circular 
into reciprocnting rectilin¬ 
ear motion, consisting of a 
disk mounted out of center 
on a driving-shaft, and sur¬ 
rounded hy a collar or atrap 
connected with a rod. Ro¬ 
tation of the driving-shaft 
gives the rod a bacK-and- 
Forth motion. 

The boy that by the application 


nre, and his reflections thereupon. 
c<*-ele"Kl-a* / lic, ecli'zl-as'tic, n. 


1. 


d'VIinn-giiotU*', {■'shO-get’, n. [F.] A hartiz&n. 
One officially edict, vt. To Increase or enlarge. 



set apart for the service of the church; a cleric; a church- edict, a. & pt'on. Each, edit 
man: used chiefly in enisconal communions, edi c-l«m, esh £-len, n. I. Ahi. 


Eeeentric. 

The dink, d , is eccentrically 


of a string in a steam engine , . v *h(Jlr*v k 

MmSf **> ™“!7. ->f the 


■, to the shaft, 

ft;“uhfni X"cSc ° ,hccon "“ ,ion *^ 

thousands of boys, Dot for play the * Ua ’ c * _ . 

hut for other employments. AL8EUT BaRNES Essays and Revfeies 
vol. ii, essay xi, p. 127. [1. A P. *55.) 

2. Mod. Astron. The circumscribing circle of an elliptic 
orbit. 3. Anc. Astron. A circulnr orbit or deferent 
whose center was not in the earth: an invention to ac¬ 
count for tliose inequalities in the motion of the planets 
which are now known to be due to the elliptic form of 
their orbits. 4. Whatever differs from the regular or ex¬ 
pected course of action; ajierson of iieculiar habits; one 
who is odd or errutic. 

A noted eccentric of the day once said that he preferred ab¬ 
sence of body to presence of mind. 

T. A. Dodge in The Forum June, ’91, p. SCo. 


man: need chiefly in episcopal communions. 

It was no uncommon thing in that age to find ecclesiastics In 
high civil, and even military employments. 

Prescott Mexico vol. ii, hk. iv, ch. 6, p. 213. [l.] 

2. Early Ch. [fist. A member of the established or or¬ 
thodox church, as distinguished from heretics ami unbe¬ 
lievers. [< F. eccltsiastiqve, < L. ecclesiastical ?, < (Jr. 
ekWsiastikos, for the assembly, for the church, < ekkle- 
ria; see ecclesia.] 

ec-li"zl-as'tic-al, a. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to the church, especially considered as an organized _ „ ll c . llMi) ^ Cf . iXI TCUn(;il , 

nnd governing power; as, ecclesiastical architecture; ec - iscli"c-nc-ld'i-<ltc, ec'e-ne-id'i-di or-de. n. pi. Jch. 


An arrangement of 
troops in the form of steps, each rank or division being 
parallel with the others, but not in the same alinement. 

The ohiique attack, or the attack hy column coming up after col¬ 
umn by echellon, has frequently achieved the most decisive socces* 
in war. A. ALISON, Jn. Eurojte vol. ii, ch. 31. p. 3. [II. ’42.1 

2. Xaut. A position of vessels in which they stand on 
parallel courses, but each to leeward or windward of the 
preceding vessel. [< F. echelon, < echelle , ladder, < L. 
scala, < scando, climb.] ecli'cl-luuj. 

— ccli'e-lon, vt. & vi. To form in echelon. 


cleHastical polity or control. 

Ecclesiastical tyranny is of all kinds the worst; Its fruits are 
cowardice, idleness, ignorance, and poverty. 

Bancroft United States vol. i, ch. 10, p. 372. [l. a. A Co. ’76.] 
ce-cle'Kl-alt; oc*flc"sbns'tlc+. 

— cc-olc"sI-ns'tlc-al-Iy, adv. 

Phrases: —ecclesiastical books, the Apocrypha. 
— e. emirt, to the United States, one of the courts es- 


A family of discocephalous fishes with a fusiform body 
and flat head surmounted by an elliptical disk; remoraV 
or sucking-fishes. K<*1»"e-ne'iw, ». (t. g.) [L.,< Gr. 
echenHs , remora, < echd, hold, -f- naue, ship.] ISvIi"- 

e-ne'I-da'}:. — celi"e-nc'Id, celi"e-nc'I-dan, 
€‘cli"e-iie'l-dld, n.— o<'li"e-ne / I-dold, ccli"- 
e-ne'old, a. & n. 


tahllslied by’the various churelies for legislation snd dls- e-elic'»i m, e-ki^nm or -ke'um, n. [E-cnE'A,;rf.] Arch. 

' - - ■ ” - - - --• - ~ - '- 8 -' ^ J ” ’ y Vit - aL - 


elpline, holding jurisdiction only within their own organ- One of a series of bell-shaped vases, said by Vitruvius 
Izatlons respectively; to England, a court Instituted by the t G h aV e been introduced to fill the functions of a sound- 
sovereign. having jurisdiction over matters pertaining to ing-board in anc i e nt Greek theaters. [< L. echea. pi., < 

and £• ^^o^M^innlc.nn. 

of the Christian church as succeeding It, down to thepreseot T * ie war dea of a gild, a municipal 

day. 2. The history of the Christian church.—e. In w. a magistrate. 

body of law derived from the civil and canon law, admin- cell I-a* • ^ 1-88 n * hijx>na. A variety of stel- 

Jstered by the English ecclesiastical courts. — c*. in oil cm, late spicule. [< Gr. echino *, hedgehog, + aster, star.] 
same as Greoobian modes. . _ _ c-el»I«l'ua, g-kid'n 


Compounds, etc.:— ndjustnble i‘eecntrie, an ec- ec-clc^sl-as'U-cIsm, ec-lt'zi-as'ti-sizm, n. 1. Bc- 


ecntric so slotted that it msy be shifted on Its shaft to alter 
its throw.— <*e-c«*n'lrie*liook", Steam»engiu. An 

attachment to an eceentrlc-rod, of V shane or inverted-U 
shape, to receive the wrist-pin of a rock-shaft; a gab.—e»* 
roil. n. A rod conveying the motion of an eeeentric. See 
link-motion.— <*.**1 rii». A band (usually made in 
halves) surroundingan eccentric disk orsheave. e.tboop,. 
— movable e., an eccentric the throw’ of which may he 
varied as bv tne regulating mechanism of the engine^. 

rio'I-ty, ec'sen-trig'i-ti, n. [-ties, pl.\ 1. 
The state or quality of being strikingly different from 
that which is common, ordinary, or regular; oddity; pd 1 


votion to the principles and organization of the church, 
or to its privileges, rights, and forms; also, the spirit and 
temper that lead to such de votion. 2. Systematically ex¬ 
ercised ecclesiastical authority. 

The conscience felt the chains of eccleslasticism disappear as 
once more it saw the open gospel of the Christ. F. W. GUNSAULUS 
Monk and Knight vol. i, proem, p. 9. [MeO. A CO. ’91.] 
Ec-cle"«l-aK'II-ciiK, ec-ll’zi-as'ti-cus, n. One of the 
books of the Apocrypha, resembling in form the Prov¬ 
erbs of Solomon. Called also “The Wisdom of Jesus, 
the Son of Sirach.” [LL.; see ecclesiastic.] 


c-clild'nu, g-kkF nn, n. 
tachyglosaoid egg-laying 
monotrematous mammal of 
Australia, etc., having a ver¬ 
miform tongue, tubular snout 
with nostrils near the tip, fos- 
sorial feet, and strong spines 
intermixed with fur; a jKircu- 
pine ant-eater. 2. [Ed Mam. 
A genus typical of EchUtni- 
d&; Tackyqlosxvs. [L.,<Gr. 
echidna , adder, < echi*, ad¬ 
der.] 


[-n^e, -nl or -ne, yV.] A 



stances, and even the amount of its eccentricity, or distance from 
the true centre, determined. O. M. MlTCHEL Planetary and 
Stellar Worlds lect. iii, p. 80. [o. M. A eo. ’70.] 

4. Math. (I) The condition or quality of being eccen¬ 
tric. (2) The ratio of the distance between the focus snd 
the center of a conic to its transverse axis; formerly, the 
distance itself. See conic section, under conic. 

"Whatever may he the eccentricity of the earth’s orhit, the two 
hemispheres must receive equal quantities of heat per annum; for 
proximity to the sun is exactly compensated by the effects of 
swifter motion. ARCH. Geikle Text»Book Oeol. g 3. [macm. ’82.J 

5. Anc. Astron . The distance of the center of an eccen¬ 
tric circle from that of the earth. ex"ccn-lrl<r'i'ty$. 

Synonyms: see aberration. 


r pertaining „ ---- —.. . - . - - . 

n. pi. Echin. A family of cryptozonate starfishes with a 
reticulate abactinal skeleton. Eob'l-nns"t cr. n. (t. g.) 
— eoh"i-nns , t<*r-id, n .— ceb"i -nn**'l<*p-oid. a.— 
ech'i-imtc, rt. To render prickly or bristlv. hollas to 
Encyc. Bril. 9th od., vol. xxlL p. 418.— ecli'i-itnie. «. 
Set or armed thickly with prickles; bristly; spiny, like 
the hedgehog. ecb'i-nn."l<*il+.— E-clii'ni-das pi- 
Echin. A family of echinoideans, especially dladematolde- 
ans having tests with equal diameters, theambulaeral plates 

_ _ _ J ...111. —v 1 m. t n a(ao A It nllbo end 


culiarity; idiosyncrasy; as, eccentricity of taste, disposi- o€-cle"sil- 0 s; / ra-iiliV, cc-H'zi-eg'ra-fi, n/ The de- liCeiiid'iil-flH* e-kid'ni-dT r . ~ . . 

tion, or action. scriptive hirtory o\ the church; also, the description of d " pt ’jttn The Tl,e Ech “™ /J« c '^« loasUt 

Ecccntrfci'fj/ is the disturbance of the relations enjoined hy churches, giving their doctrine, polity, history, growth, Tachyalossulse. uaueaia). 

common sense. E. I\ WuiPi’LK Character p. 37. [t, a y. co.j memberelup, etc. [< Gr. ekkhsia (see ecclesia) -f — c-cliId'lll<t, n.~ c-clild'nold, a. & n. 

2. An act or characteristic marked by oddity; aa, the . G nAPiiY.] . c-eliGFn) u, i g-kid'nin, -nin or-nln, n. Chem. A clear, 

eccentiicities of genius. 3. Mech. The distance betw een ec'Cle"*l-ol'a-l ry»ec-li*zi-eFQ-tri, n. The worship of e-cliid'nlnc, f viscid, ye]lo^Yish secretion of the poison- 
the centers of two circles or obiects, especially where one the church; excessive veneration far the forms and tradi- glands of certain serpents; also, a nitrogenous base con- 

surrounde and revolves about the other, as in the case of tions of the church. [< Gr. ekklesia (see ecclesia) + tained in it. [< L. echidna; see echidna.] 

an eccentric sheave and a shaft. latreia , worship.] — cc-elo"Nl-oI'a-l cr, n. I2cii"l-my-J'nas ekl-mi-aVn? or -t'ne, n. ))l. Mam. A 

The exact eentml position of the earth was disproved In two in- cc-<‘lc"&)' 0 ]'o-gy, ec-lt’zi-oFo-ji, n. 1. Theol. The subfamily of octodontoid rodents having deep and curved 

- a, u. — fr ™ department of religions science that treats of the organ- en amel folds and fur mixed with spines, as in the hutias. 

ization and development of the church; the science of I5.(*lil'iiiy«,«. (t. g.) [Prop. Echinomys, < echino- 

organic Christianity. Gr. jny8 y mouse.] — c-olil'iiiy-l nc, a. A n. 

In ancient symbolism, the dove represented purity and inuo- Pe h>l n f n . A sea-urchin ( Echinus). 

T: : p|'S: t™. 

2. A treatise on churches, especially, the science of of or pertaining to a sea-urebto.—F.cli"I-uns't er'i-die, 

church architecture nnd decoration. [< Gr. ekklema - - “ -- - 

(sec ecclesia) -j- -oloc.y.1 

Derivatives: — ee-cle"si-o-log'ic-nl, a. Relating to 
or of the nature of ecclcslology. uc-cle'^si-o-log'lct. 

— ce-clc"*i-o-log / ie-nl-l y, adv. — ee-clt*"Hi-ol / 0' 
gist, n. One versed In ecclcslology. 
ec'elessirec"* ec'Iz-tri% n. [lb-ov. Eng.] Axlctrec. 

-, . . „ ec'co-m’t, n. Burg. An oblique incision of a part without 

<•<* ocn-lroin c-ler, ec sen-trem g-tcr, n. An liLtiu- remo {. a | oJ Sllb8 taiice; a divlfiion of the skull by a cutting- 
nient to determine eccentricity, as of a projectile. [< inurnment. 

LL. eccentros (see eccentric) -f- oieter. 1 ec'^uo-prol'le, ec'o-prot'ic, a. & n. Med. Laxative; a 

ee-€T|>li"a-Io'wI«ii, ec-sefa-15'sis, n. Oostet. The op>- jnild cathartic. [< Gr. ekkoprdtikos, < ek y out, + koproe, 
eratioa of removing the fetal brum to facilitate delivery dung.] ec^co-wrol'lc-alt. 

in difficult parturition. [< ec- -j- Gr. kephale , head.] ee"erl-iiol , o-g;y, ec'ri-nol'o-ji, n. Med. The branch 
<*<*"elioii-<l ro'ina, ec’en-dro'mo, n. [-ma-ta, pl.\ medical science relating to the excretions; a treatise 
Pathol. A cartilaginous tumor growing on the surface on the excretions. [< Gr. ekktino (< ek\ out, -f kri?id y 
of a bone; n tumor originating in cartilage. [< ec-+ 8e , )artt te) 4- -ology.] cc-erls"l-o-lo'{rl-a^; cc- 
Gr. choudros y cartilage.] iT^ hoiwlro'Mlsi; ek - ere*"f-on'o-niyi. 

clioi»-<Iro'fslsj. cc"crI-Kl-o»eli / c-f«.i«,ec"ri*si-esk'^-sis,?o Pathol. The 

cc"cli y-iiio'iim, ck'i-mO^no, n. [-ma-ta, pl.\ Pathol, checking or retention of an excretion or of a critical dis- 
An effusion of blood into the cellular tissue beneath the c h ur gc. [< Gr. ekkrisis (see eccuisis) -f scheds, state.] 
skin, as fromabrulse. [< EC-ri-Cto* chymm: see chyme.] ec'cri-Kls, ec'ri-sis, n. Med. Expulsion of any waste or 
ec'eliy-tuoscri, ek'i-mOst, a. Pathol. Discolored hy morb i ( i mutter; substance excreted. [< Gr. ekkride, 
reason of a contusion, as in the cuse of a “ black eye. separation, < ek, out, + krinZ, separate.) 
ec"c* li y-in o^s*I h, ek'i-mO'sis, n. Pathol. A discolor- e C -crit'let» n. Med. A medicine conducive to excretion or 
ation, as a blnek-und-blue spot, resulting from the rup- elimination. 

tnre of small blood-vessels by a blow or contusion. [< cc-crlt'i-eiu, ec-rit'i-ca, n. pi. Pathol. 1. A class of 

■ ■ • - diseases connected with tbc Imcttonaj iSayT Thch^Biro'diTl'ipcd'fVoH. broodiciKulos that He 

cretion. 2. Medicines tlmt act ajicclfically on the ex- on the inner wall of the bladder.— E-ebi"no-cys-nt'i- 

cretions. [< Gr. ekkntoe, separaled, < ek y out, -f krlnd, .. 

separate.] 

- 7 . , , - --,. . . . . . , €c"cv-cl< ,, nm» ec’si-cll'ma or -el^'ma, n. [Gr.] Class. 

H-deM-a, ec-lFzhi-a or -16'si-Q, n. 1. u he popular Antlq. \ machine In a theater for bearing forward on wheels 
or legislative assembly in Athens and other ancient somethingthathadpreviouslybeenconcenledbehiiidacur- 
Greek states, in whieh every free citizen could vote. tain. Compare exostha, 1. 

No motion or overture with regard to the affairs of the common- C(*"cy-e *1S, CC Sl-1'SIS 0t '_-e blS, V. Pathol. Extra-Uterine 
weulih could take it* origin in the ecclesia. gestation. [ < Gr. ekkyeo , bring forth, < ek\ out, -J- kyeo , 

Tytler Untv. Ilist. vol. i, hk. 1, ch. 10, p. 187. [j. m. ’34.] b e pregnant.] 

2. Eccl. A body of Christiana organized for worship and cc-fyFi-o'als, ec-ailM-O'sis, n. Pathol. A disease pro¬ 
religious work; a church; congregation: u name used in ceeding from or incidental to development. [< Gr. ek- 
Greek and Latin literature to designate the early church. kyliomaU be unrolled, < ek, out, kylid , roll up.] 

[L., assembly (LL., church), < Gr. ekklMa , < ekkaled , ce-€y»s'll*, cc-sis'tis, v. Pathol. A displacement of the 
< € ^ out, +kale0 , call.] — cc-cle'*1-«l+, a . Eccle- urinary bladder by turning in a direction outward over 
siastical.— ec-ele'sl-an, n. One who supports the the pubes. [< ec- -f Gr. kystis; see cyst.] 
principle of the supremacy of the church over the state. c<*'<lc*m-Ue, ecMcm-ait, n. Mineral. A vitreous yellow 

— ee-clc's.l-arc‘ 11 , n. I. A church-ruler, especially - 1 — 1 — - 

one in high authority. 2. A sacrist or sacristan of the 
Greek Church; a kind of chief sexton. 

sof<i, firm ysk at, fare, accord; element, £r — ov*r, eight, o — usage; tin, machine, J = renew; olx*y, no; not, nor, atom; full, riile; but, burn; aisles 


uj u vi uvuiwoi^u, 

Gr. ekchymdm, < ek, out, -J- chymos; see chyme.] 
— eo'^cliy-inut'lc, a. 
ee'ele, rf. tDiaI.,EogJ Same as ecklf.. 
cre'cle, ec'l.ti. [Prov. Eng.] The green woodpecker. 


i*c'clesgrn*» / 


Eng.] 
, ec'l-grgn*, 


[Orkneys.] Butterwort. 


for lilt a. Having the form of a sea-urchin or sea-egg. as 
certain insect-eggs.—e-c Iii'nit e, n. A fossil cehinoldean 
or sea-egg.—e-ehi'nl-tnl, a — E-elii"no-bo-tiiri i- 
<1ip, 7 i. pi. Helminth. A famllv of tapeworms having a 
neck and two suckers armed wdth hooks: parasitic on 
sharks. E-ehi"uo-bot li'ri-mn, ;i. (t. g.>—e*olii"iio- 
botli'rl-id, c-clii"no-botli'ri-oid, a.—E-clii"- 
nn-cne't u?<t 7t. lhA. An immense genus of mainly Mpxt- 
ean cactuses with globose, oblong, or cylindrical ribbed 
stems with clusters of stout splues aad large, often showy, 
flowers. See Ulus, under cactus.— e-clii'iio-clirome, 
n. A brown respiratory pigment found In ee hi noderm s.-- 
€-c1ii"nn-eliro'ino-gen» «. A plgnicat foundin echi- 
nodenns.—e-clii"no-coe'cus» n. [£i, pi.] The larval 
stage or scolex of a minute tapeworm ( Tscnia echinococcus) 
of the dog. It occurs as a compound bladder-worm lo man 
and oxen, affecting especially the liver and lungs, often fa- 
Ily. Tf ' * ---^- J .. 

iliv, n. pL " Echin *A Silurlan family of lidechinoidea with 
eneb Interambulacral zone of several rows of plates and 
anus eccentric. E-ch i"n o-cy n't I-t es, n. (t. g._>— t*-e)i i 
iio-e.vH'tl-tid» m.— v -chi"uo-e>i»'ti-toiil. E- 

c)ii"tin-<lor'i-dnr. 7». pi. Helminth. A family of minute 
worms, by some referred to the rotifers, having a body 
made up of cylindrical seginenta, the head roundish autl 
nrmed with hooks, and the tail with two diverging seta\ 
Fell" i-nod'e-re*, n. (t. g.)— ecli"i-iio<l / e-rid. 
<‘eli"i-iioil'c»roid, a.— c^-elii'no-dcrin* I. «. Echi- 
noderinatous. II. n. One of the Echiuoderinatn. — r- 
clii"iio-dec'»nnl, a. Having the surface of the body 
covered withspines; echinodennatous,— E-chi"iiO'der'- 
mn 7 i. pi. Echin. A large division of the animal king¬ 
dom, variously ranked, especially a branch of metazoans 
with distinct alimenisrv canal, generally a radiate arrange¬ 
ment of parts, aod exoskcletal elements often combining to 

\ x— -- — ", form a rigid skeleton, as In the erinoids. sea-eggs, smashes, 

to green lead chlorarsenito (Ph^AsaO^l^, crystallizing aad holothurlans. E-clri"no - drr'inn}.— e-elu"no- 
in the tetragonal system. Called also helioshyllife. [< dcr'iiin-tmis, a. Of or {x-rtaloing to the Echinoder- 
EC . G r . demas, body.] ek'<lcm-ltt‘i. tnata; echinodennal.— E-elil"u«-glo«'7»n, n.pl. Conch. 






echinus 




economics 


chi'iionT top f% a ’ , °$or^ainini toVhc n «SiH/^Sr derivatives: ccli'o-le, a. Pertaining to echo- 
2. Erhlniform 'iTn Ouc ?*)''? '»'* »• A maker of 

or EchinoMea.— Kch^i-noi'de-a, n.pi. Echln . A large words by repetition or imitation of sounds.—oeh'o- 
groop of echlnoderms. variously ranked; especially, an or- *? c * *«• To niake words by imitating sounds heard, 
der having % solid (rarely flexible) test composed of numer- cch'o-ln"ll, ec'o-le'lal or -la*ll, n. id. Persons in 
ous plates and armed with spines articulating with tubercles hypnotic state who repeat words spoken to them, 
covering the surface, typically with a circular periphery, bnt eufi"o-)a'l 1-n. ec*o-l?ii-a or -la'lUC n Palhnt The 
varying to ovate SDd other shapes: including sea-urchins, unintelligent rewritten l>v 

sea-eggs, and eea-plates.— eeh'i-nni'iFe-n n. a & n — unintelligent repetition, by sufferers from some forms of 
ech"i-nol'n-gy, n. The branch of zoology that treats of nervona disease or by hypnotic anbjects, of words ad- 
tbe echlnoderms. —ecb"i-ool'o-gi si, n. -E-eli I "no- ? r p 88< * 1 5? Jhem or beartl by them. [< Or. Ichd, echo, -f- 
mri'ri-dir, n. pi. Echin. A family of disdemsioldean laleo, babble.] 

echlnoldeana havlag external gills, ambulacra! plates wlih e-choni'c-ter, g-com'g-tcr, n. Ao instrument for 
^I°L 1I,0 £T of pores ; and P>™ mld8 of jnwawith measuring and comparing the duration of eonnds. [< 
iner'rid; n- elehVo- hum> roii V-V-c ill "Sol ° r *^^ho, + metron, measure.] - e-cliom'e-lry, 
inyii'na?, a. pf. Afarn. 0 Jhe t Echhnyiri&. K-ehl 'in- «ij n -The art of so,nid-measuring 2 .Arch. The art 
tnys, n. (t. g.)— c-eliI"on-iny'i 11 c, a. & K-chi"- of constructing nccorduig to acoustic principles, 
no-nc'i-rtte, n. pi. Erhin. A family of spatangoldan ec " pron. Each one. ech'oont, 
echlnoideans having the ambulacra moderate or narrow ®-*col>e, ec'o-scOn, n. An instrument for intensl- 
apd alike, and no floseelle. E-olii"Do-ut»'uj>i, n. (t. g.) fying sounds produced oy striking or tappingthe thorax, 
E-clil"np-ne'i-ilest; Ech''i T ono'i-dtrt.—ech"i- as in auscultation. [< Or. sound, 4- -scopf 1 


eliite of Jupiter that of the planet. (2) The partial or to¬ 
tal disappearance of the sun by the passage of the moon 
helwcen it and an observer. Compare occultation. 
Eclipses of the ami maybe (n) total, In which the sun is 
the entirely hidden hy the mooD; (b) partial, in which only 
part of the disk Is covered; or (c) annular, when the limb 
of the sun Is seen as a ring around the maou. Eclipses of 

_e _ m* 




Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. 

1. *, the sun; m 1 , the moon passing between 
the sun and the earth (e), and causing an 
eclipse of the former, total in the depth of the 
shadow, and partial in the shaded region; m?, 
the moon in position to be totally eclipsed by 
the earth. 2. An annular eclipse. 



behInd. and n o a n ai E-chf''no-rhi' n u m , «. (t. g )-ol ec-lamp'sUi «. Pathol. 1. An acute 

cl»i"nt>-rli] n'id, e - ehi"nn - rh in'ohl, a.~ K- ncrvo . ,,s affection attended by convulsions, with loss of 

c!ii"no-rhyn / t*lii-da», n. pi. Helminth. A family of consciousness, occurring chiefly among children and preg- 



leun echlnoideans having the test flexible and ambulucral v rt * ^Uclntlng to or suffering from eclampsia. 
Mates alone continued beyond the peristome to the mouth. C-claf', e-clfr (xitt), n. 1. Showiness of achieve 


the moon may be (a) total, ( b) partial, or 
(c) pen umbral when the moon enters only 
the penumbra, not the umbra of the earth’s shadow. 

Figuratively, nnv hiding or obscuring; a change from 
a bright or reputable to a dark or dishonored state; a 
temporary obscuration; as, an eclijm of faith. 

fn the year 1775, at a period when Mr. Hastings was under an 
eclipse , , . Mr. Hastings's ronduct upon this occasion was called 

into question. BuaKE Speeches, Impeachment of Hast inns in 
vol. u, ninth day, p. 424. [SELL ’SO.] v 

[OF., < L. ecttpsis, < Gr. ekleipHs, < ek, out, 4- leipd, 
leave.] 

clip'HiHf,». Omission of words needful to the meaning, 
c 11 i*Hi' pp. Eclipsed. Phil. Soc. 

o-elip'Ue, g-chp'tic, a. 1. Pertaining to eclipses. 2. 
achiev'ement; Relating to the ecliptic, or near that region of the* heavens 



under the abacus; the corresponding part in a cnpitnl of 
another order. See illus, under capital. (2) A molding 
of similar hyperbolic profile to the Doric echinus; espe¬ 
cially, the egg-and-dart molding. 2. A sea-urchin or 
echinoid. J. [E-] Erhin. A genus typical of Echirdthe. 


The fclat of his naval victorica over the romroon enemy of 
America and France, prepared for him a favorahie reception at 
the French capital. 

A. S. 11A 

[F.. 

UlIG. rilzun, slit. 


A. S. Mackenzir raul Jones vol. il, cb. 20, p. 300. [H. *78.] 
< tclater , burst forth, < OF. eeclater, shine, < 


E. esculent us is the edible sea-urchin of Europe'. 4. A ce-Jcrt', ec-lcct’, a. [Ilare.] Chosen. 

hedgehog. [L., < Gr. echinoe, hedgehog, sea-urchin.] ♦‘e-lee'll#*, ec-lec'tic, a. 1. Selecting, according to taste 

c-rlil' nosj. or jiidgmcnt, from different systems or sources; picking 


^rliiHiiip-p 5 ',^uhl-kg-tf",a. [F.] Her. Cheeky. 
ICetCI-nin. ck'i-uru, n. Hot. A large genus of hairy 
herbs or half-shrubs of the borage family {lioraginacete), 
of the Old World, with one-sided clusters of bluish 
flowers. E\ vulr/are^ the hluevveod or viiK-r’s-bugloss. la 
widely naturalizeii ne eash'm North America. [< Gr. 
eehion, plant, < echis, vij>or.l 
i:eli"I-iPrl-<la-, ek'i-fiTi-dl or -de, n. pi. Helminth. 
A family of gephyreans having a long proboscis over¬ 
hanging the mouth and a single pair of ventral setie. 
l‘>li"|-u'rn«», n. (t. g.) [< (Jr. echis, viper, +oura, 
tail.; ecli'4-iPrltl, //.— orli^l-uVol*!, a. 
Erii'1-u-rordc-a, ek‘i-u-roi'dg-a, n. jJ. Helminth. 
An order or suborder of Gephyrea; the Vhsli/era. [< 
EchiL’HL' s -f- -oiij.1 —ecli^l- ii- rill'd e-an, a. *fe n. 
e-i4ilo"ro-|> lij’1'1 tihc, I - [or e-]cl0*ro-fil'0s, a. Hoi. 

Destitute of chlorophyl. [< e- + ltilohophyl.] 
eeli'o, ec'O, r. 1. I. 1. To reflect or repeal the 
sound of; send back an echo of; resound; reverberate. 


earth Cnli^l also the pJane of the ecliptic. (2) The great 
circle In which this plane intersects the celestial sphere; 
the apparent path or the sun around the celestial sphere. 

Plato wo* aware of the inclinatioD of the ecliptic. 

LesehweO / list. Philos, ir. by Morria, vol. i, j} 42, p. 123. [s. ’72.} 
2. A great circle on a terrestrial globe drawn tangent to 
the tropics, used when u terrestrial globe is employed for 
a celestial, e-ell p'llckt; e-ellp'tikt. 

Phraaea: 11 -veil eelipt Ic, a fixed planein the position 
of the ecllinlc at some standanl epoch.— obliouity oi l he 
o., the angle between the plane of the equator and that of 
the ecliptic: now about 23° 27\ but diminishing at the rate of 
about 4o.8* a century. 

e-ellp'lle-al, e-ellp'lle-nl-ly, artv. 

a -i** 1 '- - sides or hoops of a 

lopae. Phii... Soc. 

ec'lo-jait, n. Petrol. A rock consisting of 

_, ... _ CM „, lo , ri „. - omphacite, and cmeridd-green smaragdite. 

cdles, and aim to’conserve the vltaf energy of the patient. t/f ^ r - fklogos, jileked out, < ek, out, leqd, choose.] 
They jfenerHfly discard venesection and poisonous mineral ee'logriie, ec'Iog, n. 1. A poem containing discourses 


out; taking here and there: as, eclectic philosophers. 2^ 
Made from what is selected; as, an eclectic review. 

The Kpiatle of Si. Clement ia thoroughly eclectic, hut the ec¬ 
lecticism la m devoid of geniui^aiid originality aa an ordinary 


modern sermon. 


FaRHar Early Iktys c 


>, p. 57. IE. r. i>.j 


3. Broad in mntt(*rs of taste and belief; iiberal; nn- ^.elis'ses °r*fV 

filtered. [< f;r. UMtU-m. < »k. out, + !<</!>, select.] vllfunr^ila^IIfr ' P 1 J 
Phrases: — eclectic medicine, any remedial system cu'loff, tt. KcloErae 
couLixiscd of selected (»arts of all systems; siicclflcally, a. 0( ./] 0 . ir i *t* 
school of medicine in the I’nlted States, the followers 
of which principally employ indigenous vegetable rem- f" ® jj 1 


or dialogues, with shepherds as principal sjieakcrs; ns, 
the Eclogues of Virgil. 2. A short poem upon rural life 
and ecenee; pastoral poem; bucolic. 

The Shepherd’s Calendar was a pastoral In twelve eclogues — one 
for each month in the year. II. A. Beeh.s From Chaucer to Ten 
nyson cb. 2, p.60. [CHACT. ’IK).] 

[< L. ecloga , < Gr. eklogP, selection, < ek, out, -f legd, 
choose.] e{y / lo‘x+; eg'loguct. 


remedies, and many of them In later yenrs hnve embraced 
the German dogma of specific medication —e, met bod, 
see eclecticism. 1.— e. pliysiclnn. 1. One who prac¬ 
tises medicine pursuant to the eclectic system. 2. One of 
an ancient Greek school said to have been founded by 
Agnthinua of Sparta.—E. school, the Bolognese school 
of painting. See Bo loo n ess. 

— ee-lec'llf-al-ij', artv. 

Throe eliffa [about Roseau] hod echoerl the roar of Rodney’s CO-Icc'llu, /}. OllC wllO believes in Or practises SClCC- _ - — „ „ - 

g^ru ob the day which oaved the British Empire. tion from all systems or sources, especially In philosophy g-clo'zhun, n. A coming out from a cover 

Frolde Eng. m if est indie* ch. 10 , p. 143. [s. M.} or in medicine. or hiding-place, especially that of an iusect undergoing 

2. To reproduce or imitate faithfully, as thoughts, sen- ce-lcc't l-cl.win, ec-lcc'ti-sizm, n 1. The combination mefamornhosis. [ < F. tdosioit, < eclore, be hatched, 

umeuts, or utterances; as, the child echoes the parent. of various element derlvenl from diverse systems of < L. exdurto: see EXCLunE.] 

The language of the diacontcoN-d party vu high sod menacing, opinion or practise In nnv science or art - an eclectic Gr. Mus. The flaltlogor loweringof 

“ 4 ;*p. «. ,c.». * CO •».) a \•» m 4 cl " e « phlloeo|ihy. [ < Gr ‘ eUysis ' < f *' ,nm - 

II. i. 1 . To give back or repeat a sound; resound; which wujht to bl.TidVrtLin clcnu-niof each c-eod',' inter). [Rare.] EgHd: an oath. Formerly 

revcrbi-rate; as, the very heavens echoed with the noise, of reconciliation. Storks Divine Origin 0 / Christianity lect. 2 , .colloquial. I Cor. of by God.] 

2. To be reflected or returned by repetition; aa, the P 336. [ran. a s/ 84.] <5"colo', £ cOl', «. [F.] School; style, ns of musle. 

song echoed from the mountalu-sule. 3. To utter a 2. Specifically: (1) The philosophy of certain Nco-Pla- maniSS’of a 

wunU that rev,Tbcrafc-8 torrUtei.f Alo^an^m, wpecialW tlrat of PoI^od al cen- len n»mu., < "cu»“+ »««^rDari: 

ecfi'o-cr, ecli'o-l iiff-ly, artv. turv A. 1)., who aimed to combine in one body the truth age.] cc'ca-iintnett te-rnn'o-iiiiisN 

i-1 Co, «. [ech'oes, /)(.] 1. A rcjictition of sound; a contained In all systema of philosophy. Compare syx- ci*"o-iioih'Ic, w'o-nom'ic, 6'. 2 Sm. S. Il'af. IF. 3 1I> 
wmnd given back by or reflected from an opposing snr- cuetism. (2) Any one of several modern eclectic nhiloa- (t'co-, C\ l E. /. a. V. Relating to the science of 
face and returned to It* source; as, an echo rrom a'wall. ophics, espt'dally that of Victor Cousin. cc-Icc'IImii$. economics; pertaining to money matters or wealth, or to 

0 t,- 1 ,,.,; „ ... .u.a—a the means and methods of living well and wisely; as, 

economic questions; economic management. 

In so far so he [man] In engaged In efforts to secure material 
goods for the satisfaction of his wanta, we may speak of hia activ¬ 
ity M economic , and the regular succession of these efforts we may 
call his economic life. 

R. T. Ely i»i/ro. to Polit. Ecan. pt. 1, ch. 2, p. 19. Ichaut. ’89.} 
2. Economical. 3. Relating to a dispensation or period 
of divine government. 4. [Archaic.] Pertaining to the 
management of household affairs. 5+. Of or pertaining 
to the household; domestic. [< L . ceconomicus, < Gr. 
oikonotnikoft , < oikonomia; see economy.] u*"eo- 
iioni'Iet.— eeoiHiiule freedom, a state in which one 
would not be obliged, fn order to gain a livelihood, to do 
anything dlstnstcful. 

— cc"o-nom'lc-nl-ly, artv. 
ce^o-norn'lc-iil, ec'o-nem'ic a) (xm), a. I. Careful 
and provident in nmnagement; not wasteful nor extrav¬ 
agant: frugal; saving: as an economical cook; econom¬ 
ical administration; economical habits. 

No government will be just, ecouomfcaZ. or efficient, unless the 
general opinion of the people requires that it shall be so. 

NoHDlloFfr' Politics for Young Atnerii-ana cb. 4, p. 19. ( 11 . ’80.} 
2. Managed with prudence or practical wisdom; as, 
economical expend it tires; an economical business. 3. 
Economic. <K‘"co-noin / l«‘-itl+. 

Synonyms: see prudent. 

ee"n-num / les, cc'o uein'ics, n. 1. The science that 
treats of the development of mnferial resources, or of the 


2. Reproduction of another's views or thoughts; n close — ee-Ieu'll-dze, rt. To treat eclectically, 
imitation or copy; also, an immediate and henrtv re- oc-Jcgni't, ». A semi-fluid medicine composed of ells and 
sponse; as, the press is an <?<;//£> of public sentimcnt; klnd sbmw. especially one licked from a spoon; a llnctus. 
words find an echo In the heart. co-Jlni'p-lcr, ec-lim'e-ier, 0 . A hand-instrument for 

. . . wm roQl^n, to he the echo and the ln.trum.nt of the t ^. h0riZOn / 

cWcrvot, ... the most pitiably unmanly of Fjiglish kings [Jame# **"! , **** r ** CC It-nl-dril l-dl OJ' -d£, 71. pi. 

I- . it. w. church liocon ch. «, p. i4«. [h. ’84.] Hebninth. A fnmily of llmicoinna worms with two priina- 


3. Arch. A place where reflected sound Ik heard to ad- *7 ioBgitadlnal vessels. Ee^ll-id-drll'iis, p. (t. g.) 
vantage; siK*cificHlly, a vault or arch, usually elliptic or t.< ( , ;r - *Mlp*** deficient, -f </rf (os, member, lit. clrcum- 

_ 11 ~ -ui..._. _1 1 i« Hwswf MHin T 



saais^tsasg^,, 

if us. The repetition of a phrase in soft tone/ G Evenly body another; as, the moon eclipses the sun. 
Whist. A response to a partner’* Irnmp-slgnnl. Sec i rather . th . aQ . Be « the mooD rrifpsR 


'hist. A resptjnse to a partner’s Irnmp-slgnnl. St 

THUMP. [L., < <ir. tchd, echo.] ceVIlot; fk'kob Hahk Guesses at Truth firwt pvriwi, p. lfi«. [macM.’ 60.] 
Phrases, etc.: — ech'ojHiop*, n. Mum. An organ- 

K for producing eeho-llke effects.—I riwh v., an echo 
rent from what was originally uttered, as tn the extract: 

But civilly spake * How d’ye do. Poddy Blake t* 

The echo politely says * Very well, thank you ’ * 

, Samuel Lover Piddy-lUake's Echo at. I. 

— multiple echoes, reiterating t-choea.— to ihe »►„ 
loudly; resoundingly: said generally of applause. 

Derivatives: — eeh'o-ic-nl+, a.— rrli'n-lcN*, a.— 
rrli'o-y, «. [Rare.} 


i ever ot the full. A. W. and J. C. 


2. Figuratively, to cast into the shadow ; dim or hide 
the brightness of; especially, to surpnss ao as to obscure. 

Christianity noon tclittsed or destroyed all other sects, &n<l be¬ 
came for many centuries the supreme ruler ot the moral world. 

Lecky Hist. Eur. Morals vol. i, ch. 2, p. 35«. (a. *73.] 
II. 1. [Rare.l To undergo eclipse; be eclipsed. [< OF. 
eclipser , < eclipse ; see eclipse, n.) 

Synonyms: see suhcass. 

- t*-i*ll|»K / n-I>l(e,a.— e-ell|>»'er, n. 


ecli o-lwm, ec'o-lzin, n. Philol. Word-making by the e-ell pno 7 , «. 1. Aslron. (1) The obscuration of a I leav- production, preservation, and distribution of wealth, and 

r»*|K*tition or Imitation of a sound heard; onomutojaria: only body by its entering the shadow of another body, aa of the means and methods of living well, for the state, 
as in the words hiss, hum , U'hlpjmrunll. when the moon enters the shadow of the earth, or a sal- the family, nnd the individual; political economy. 

•in = out; ell; lu=ta/d, I fi = future; c = k; cl lurch; dli = Mc; go, sing, ink; so; Ihin; zli = azure; F. bort, dune. <,from; t, obsolete; J, variant. 
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Economics, regarded by earlier writers on the subject, 
particularly by English economists, simply as the science of 
material wealth, Is now coming to he looked upon as the 
science of man’s temporal well-being in the widest sense. 
It may be divided into three great branches: (1) pure 
economies, the science of value or exchange, wdilch eoo- 
ceros itself only with general principles, and has often been 
restricted to purely material considerations; (2) socinl e»* 
which applies these principles to problems connected with 
the growth and well-being of organized society; and (8) 
linttonn I e„ which studies them from the point of view 
of the statesman, and treats of such questions as the tariff, 
taxation, currency, and public education. Economics lias 
also been divided, stnee the early days of the science, Into 
parts treating respectively of production, distribution , and 
consumption. 

2. [Archaic.] Domestic economy; the art or service of 
household management. 

e-coit'o-nil»l, g-cen'o-mist, n. I. One who studies or 
Is proficient in economics or political economy. 

The political economist is not the harsh being generally por¬ 
trayed, but be possesses that information which tells him how to 
improve the lot of his fellow-men. 

H. Fawcett Political Economy hk. i, ch. I, p. 4. [macm. ’74.] 
2. One who manages household matters, money, or 
other material resources; a manager in general. 3. One 
who is careful and thrifty with material resources. 4, 
Eccl. A steward of funds in some Anglican cathedrals 
in Ireland. 

K-coii'O'inltc, e-cen'o-mait, n , A member of a re¬ 
ligions sect found in Germany and the United States, 
holding property in common; a Harmonist, 
e-eoii'o-iulze, g-een'o-moiz, v. [-mixed* -mi'zinq.1 

1. 1. To use economically or manage thriftily; spend 
sparingly; hushand; as, to economize time or strength. 

God . . . does not have to economize his power: his resource* 
are not limited. STRONG Our Country ch. 14, p. 187. [A. H. M. A. ’85.J 

II. i. To be economical; be frugal in management or 
sparing in expenditure; as, he would not economize. 

She [Mrs. Welsh] economized upon herself to be generous to 
others. Miss jEwsaiJRY in Carlyle’* Reminiscences, Jane If. 
Carlyle p. 831. [a. ’81.] 

e>coii'o-iiil*e$. 

Synonyms: see retrench. 

Derivatives:— e-con"o-ini -zn'tion, c-eon ,, n- 
mi-sn/tion, ».— e-con'n-iiii"zrr, e-cmi'o-mi"Met% 

n. One who or that which economizes; specifically, an ap¬ 
paratus Id which tvaste heat from a boiler or a furnace Is 
used to heat the feed-water. See illus. under toiler. 
e-eon'o-mv, g-cen'o-mi, n. I. Disposition to save or 
spare; carefulness in outlay; freedom from extravagance 
or waste; frugality; as, a man of economy; economy of 
words: economy in expenditure. 

In the economy of her distributions, nature i* seldom lavish of 
her intellectual gifts. Brewster Xewton eh. 19, p. 293. III. *39.] 

Economy Is . . . the growth of experienee. example. and fore¬ 
thought. ... It is oolv wheo men become wise uml thoughtful 
that they become frugal. Smiles Thrift ch. 1, p. 14. [n. ’76.] 

2. Cheapness of operation, relative or nbsolnte, as ex¬ 
pressed in steam, fuel, or money. 3. The management 
of household matters; usually with n qualifying adjec¬ 
tive; as, domestic economy . 

Economy no more means saving money thnn it means spending 
mooey. It means, the administration of a house; it* atewardship; 
spending or saving, that is, whether money or time, or anything 
else, to the best possible advantage. 

Kvskin A Joy For Ever lect. 1, p. 7. [g. a. ’80.] 

4. Any practical system In w hich means are adjusted to 
ends, especially in the natural world; as, the economy of 
nature; the animal economy; the economy of a plant. 

We did, nevertheless, explore the Internal economy of the estab¬ 
lishment. Laurence Olicuant Elgin's Mission vol. ii, ch. 8, p. 
168. [alack. ’69.] 

5. The practical adjustment, organization, or adminis¬ 
tration of affairs or resources, esjieeially of industrial re¬ 
sources of a state; ns, political economy . See economics. 

It is a provident foresight, a proper arrangement of business, 
. . . that are to be productive of that economy, which is to defeat 
. . . Great Britain. Washington in Sparks’s Writings of Wash¬ 
ington >;ol. vii, pt. ii, p. 400. [f. a. ’39.] 

6. In religion, any system of laws and regulations, rites 
and ceremonies; as, the Mosaic economy. 

When Christ became incarnate, and died, and rose again, a new 
economy began : not only the economy of God manifest in the 
flesh. hot the ecoiiomu of the Holy Spirit given at Pentecost. 

John Cummjno Life of Our Lord, Demoniacs p. 164. [J. F. 8.] 

7. [Archaic.] Government; control; as, economy of fea¬ 
tures or expression. [< L. ceconomia, < Gr. oikonomia, 
< oikos, house, 4- tienn 5, manage.] rc-coii'o-ni y+. 

Synonyms : administration, arrangement, dispensation, 
law, management, rule, system. See frugality; legis¬ 
lation. 

^"coi*-ch£' t 6'eer-sh6',«. [F.l Paint. & Sen In. An anatom¬ 
ical model represented as deprived of skin, for the purpose 
of studying the muscular system, 
e-eor'll-catr, 1-cSr'ti-ket, a. Bot. Having no cortex or 
cortical layer, as certain lichens. [< e- 4- corticate.] 
i ; "cos-*ni*e'. 6'co-sf‘z', n. I F.l I. A variety of country- 
dance of Scottish origin, formerly In s/ 4 time, now In V.,; 
also, Its musical accompaniment, or an air Imitating its 
rhythm. 2. Therap. An alternation of hot and cold 
douches; Scottish douche. 

e-oosTnte, 1-ces'tet or -t6t, a. Having no cost:c or ribs, 
e-coute', 6-cGt', «. |F.] A gallery In front of a glacis, 
made to protect troops while they are engaged In repelling 
or harassing the enemy’s advancing miners, 
fc/phn -»!*+, n. Khel . An unequivocal statement or ex¬ 
planation. 

ec'fli-sis, n. Pathol,. The itch; any vesic¬ 
ular skin-disease. [ < Gr. ekphbjzd, spurt out, < ek, 
out, + phlyzd, burst out,] 

ec"i>hn-ne / nin.+, n. Rhet. An exclamatory or interjectional 
outbreak of the voice. 

cc'phn-neine, cc'fo-nTm, v. An exclamation-point (!). 

[< Gr. ekphonlma , < ek , out, 4 phdnl, voice.] 
ec"plio-nc'«lH t ec’ , fo-nI / sis, n. 1 . Rhet. That figure of 
speech which users questions, interjections, orcxclatnations 
to express a sudden emotion of joy, wonder, anger, sorrow, 
etc.: exclamation. It Is often employed to vary the style, 
or to emphasize a statement, and is more than the unpre¬ 
meditated use of Interjectional words (us ah, alas,Jle, hush). 
2. Or. Ch. That part of the sendee which Is stxtken in an 
audible tone. [ < Gr. ekphdnlsis, < ek, out,+ phdnl, voice.] 
ee'plio-ra, ec'fo-ro, n. Arch. The projection of any 
member beyond that immediately below it. [< Gr. 
ekphora , < ek, out, -f pherd, bear.] 
ec-plirae'llc, cc-frac'tic. Med. I. a. Removing ob¬ 
structions; deobstrnent; aperient; as an ecphractic med¬ 


icine. II. n. An aperient medicine. [< Gr. ekphrakti- 
kos,< ek, ont, 4- phrased, stop up.] 
ce-pliy'nin, ec-fai'ma or -fS'ma, n. Med. Any cutane¬ 
ous excrescence, as a corn or wart. [< Gr. ekphyma,< 
ek, out, 4- phyomai, grow.] 

ec"pli j -se'sis, ec'fi-sT'sis or -se'sis, n. Pathol. Forci¬ 
ble expiration. \< Gr. ekphyslsis, emission of the breath, 
< ek, out, -f physad x blow, < physa, bellows.] 
ec-pli v'*1n, ec-fai'sis or -ft'sis, n. [-ses, jtl.] Crust. A 
branch of any particular joint, as a coxecphysis. [< Gr. 
ekphysis, outgrowth, < ek, out, + phyd, grow.] 
ee ; 'pl •es'ina, ec'pi-es'ma, n. Pathol. A comminuted 
fracture of the skull in which fragments of the bone are 
depressed, causing compression of the brain. [ < Gr. ek- 
jne8ma,\\ hat is squeezed out, < ek, out,-f piezd, squeeze.] 
cc-ptn'inntt n. Pathol. 1. Dislocation. 2. vSepsratlon 
of gangrenous from healthy parts. 3. Expulsion of the 
afterbirth. 4. Falling of the womb. 5. Inguinal hernia, 
©c^py-e'*!*, ©c’pal-t'sis or-£*sis, n. [Rare.] A purulent 
or serous eruption on the skin. 

ec"py-ro'»ls, cc’poi-ro'sis, n. Destruction by fire. 

nVr.] [< Gr. ekpyrbsis, < ek, out, 4- pyr, fire.] 

£''em-sein*', £>’cra-zOr\ n. fF.] A surgical instrument 
for removiog tumora, piles, testicles, polypi, etc., without 
effusion of blood. It consists of a loop of fine wire or 
chain which is gradually diminished hv being drawn into a 
handle, thus compressing the neck of the part to be extirpa¬ 
ted.— gnlvmiic ^ernseur, an instrument for removing 
tumors, etc., hy means of a fine wire loop heated to Incan¬ 
descence by electricity, and gradually contracted; a cauter¬ 
izing eeraseur.— «?-ernse'inent» n. [F.] An operation 
performed with aa ^craseur. 

^''cre-viHs©', 6’crc-vis’. n. [F.] A niece of armor formed 
of overlapping splints, like the tall of a lobster, 
eo-rliyf li'imi*, ec-rith'mus, n. An irregular or dis¬ 
turbed movement of the pulse. [< Gr. ekrythmos, out 
of time, < ek, out; and see rhythm.] 
e"i*ronle-iiicnt\ ^'criH-mQn’, n. [F.] A fall or sliding, 
as of a mass of rock or a building: used chiefly in geology. 
<?"ci*n', 6’crii' (ce-rQ', C.). [F.] l.«. 1* Unbleached. 2. 
Having the color of unbleached linen or of hemp. II. n. 
The color of unbleached Hnea; a light-yellowish brown. 
e"©riiK-tn'eeous, i"[or ^’Jcrus-te'shius, a , jjot. Not 
having a cmstaccous thsllus. [<e-+L. crusta , crust.] 
ee'sfa-Rl.H, ee'eta-sis, n. Pathol. A morbid condition 
in which the mind is rapt in visions, the body remaining 
In a cataleptic state* a trance. [LL., < Gr. ekstasis, < 
ek, out, -J -histZml, place.] ee/Kln-syi. 
ec'sita-Rlze, ec'sta-saiz, v. I. t. [-sized; -si'zino.] To 
fill with a fcelingof ecstasy; enrapture. 11. i. To go Into 
ecstasies, ee-sla'sl-atet; ec'sla-8y$ [Archaic]. 
co'rI a-*y , ec'sta-ei, n. [-sfes, pi .] l. The state of being 
beside oneself; extravagant and overpowering emotion; 
rftptnrons excitement or exaltation; excess of gladness 
or of grief; as, an ecstasy of joy; an ecstasy of fear. 

‘ Ecstasy y waa madness; it Is intense delight; but has in no wise 
thereby broken with the meaning from which it started, since it is 
the nature alike of madness and of joy to set men out of and beside 
themselves. Trench On the Study of B ort/s lect. vi, p. 274. [k. 
e. a co. ’88.] 

2. In mysticism, a state in which the mind is, as it 
were, freed from or raised above the hotly; mental ex¬ 
altation; also, the state of trance supposed to accom¬ 
pany Inspiration; prophetic or poetic frenzy. 

From these views Plotinus derived a practical religious system, 
teaching the devout how to pass into a condition of ecstasy , a 
foretaste of absorption into the universal mundane soul. DRAPER 
Conflict bet. Religion and Science ch. 5, p. 123. [a. ’75.] 

3. An enrapturing or transporting Influence; a rapture or 
spell. 4. Psychophysics. The state of the mind in which 
it is absorbed by n dominant Idea; also, the nervous or 
cerebral condition accompanying such state. 5. Pathol. 
The exalted condition of mind that sometimes immediate¬ 
ly precedes death; eestasis. 6. Rapturous Insanity. [< 
LL. eestasis; see ecstasis.] ex'la-slet; ex'la-*yt. 

Synonyms: see enthusiasm: rapture. 
ec-sflnt'fc, ec-stat'ic, a. 1. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of ecstasy; exciting to ecstasy; transporting; en¬ 
trancing: as, ecstatic joy or pain. 

The little wren stood aod suog to his wife his loud ecstatic *ong, 
. . . singing as though every bone of hie tiny body were a golden 
flute. Cable Dr. Sevier ch. 45, p. 336. js.] 

2. Enraptured; entranced;’as, an ecstatic mood. 

He knew but two types of Methodist —the ecstatic and the 
bilious. George Eliot Adam Bede ch. 2, p. 17. [h. ’69 ] 

t < Gr. ekstatikos, <ekstosis; see ecstasis.] ee-stat'- 
e-alt; cx-lal'let. —ee-slal'le-al-ly, adr. 
ec-stnt'ic, n. 1, [Rare.] A persou subject to ecstasies or 
trances; an enthusiast. 2. pi. Rapturous emotions. 
ee-stal'I-en, ec-stat'i-ca, n. A strongly emotional 
woman, subject to profound reveries or trances, 
ee'tnil, ec'tad, adv. ’ Amt. Toward the exterior: op¬ 
posed to enta/l. [ < Gr. ektos, out (see ecto-). -|- L. ad, to.] 
ee'tal, ec'tal, a. Anat. Outer; superficial: opposed to 
entat. [< Gr. ektos; see ecto-.] — ce'tal-ly, adr. 
or-1 a'ftl-n , ec-te'shi-a or -ta'sl-a, n. Puthol. • Dilatation 
of an organ or vessel, as aneurism, or a vnricosc vein. 
[<LL.^««£;8eeECTAsis 2 .] ee'ta-slsi 1 ^:; ec'ta-*y$. 

— ee-tat'le, a. Pathol. Relating to or affected with 
ectasia. 

ec'tn-sl* 2 , ec'to-sis, n. I. Anc. Pros. & Orthoepy. 
The pronunciation of a vowel as long, or Its lengthen mg 
if short, especially under the influence of the pause or 
Ictus. See diastole. 2. Anc. 1Viet. The use for 
rhetorical effect of a long vowel nr syllable, or of a 
lengthened form of a word. Sec rAUA<;ocE. [LL., < 
Gr. ektasis, < ek, out, + teind, stretch.] 
ec-tiiN'tcr, ec-tas't£r, n. Sjiong. A variety of stellate 
spicule. [< Gr. ektos (sec ecto-) + astir, star.] 
ee'leu-e, ec'ten-I or -6, n. Gr. Ch. A litany recited 
bvthe deacon and choir. [< Gr. ektenls, extended, < 
etc, ont, + teind, stretch.] ee'ren-esj. 
ee-ten'le, ec-tetl'ic, a. Mesmeric; hypnotic. [< Gr. 

ektenls, strained; see ectene.] 
coten't a 1, ec-ten'tal, a. Enwryol. Of or ]iertafning to 
both the outer and the in ner layer of the primitivegastrula; 
ns, the ectentat line. [< ect- + Gr. entos; see ento-.] 
eo'1er-on, ec'ter-en, n. Same as ecdehon: an errone¬ 
ous form.—ec"ler-on'l©, a. 
cc-leUUinoltl, ec-teth'moid. I. a. Situated exter¬ 
nally to the ethmoid; prefrontal. II. n. An cctcth- 
moid bone. [ < ect- + ethmoid.] 
ee'Uie-fclw, ec'the-sis, n. A setting forth or exposition, 
especially of religious hellef. [ < Gr. ekthesis, < ek, forth, 
-f tithhni, set.] 

ee-tiillp'wlfc, ec-thlip'sis, n. I. Gram. The dropping 


of a letter or syllable. 2. Latin Ptos. The omission of 
m and its accompanying vowel before A or a vowel, as 
in “MonstrGo/i) horrend (utn), informe,” etc. [LL., < 
Gr. ekthlipsis, < ek, out, -f thlibd, squeeze.] 
ec"tlio-ro'uin, ) ec’tho-ri'uin or -rS'um, n. [-a,/>£.] 
ee"lli«-rro'uiu, f Zooph. The thread of a thread-cell; 
a enidocil. [< ec- 4- Gr. thoraios, containing seed, < 
thoros, seed.]— ccli"tlto-re'al, ecli"<lio-r#e'al T a. 
cc'lliro-nyiit, ec'thro-nim, n. A descriptive name 
given to a people bv an enemy: opposed to autonym, or 
native name, as Eskimo, “ Eaters of raw meat,’’the name 
given to the people who call themselves Jnnuit. [< Gr. 
echlhros, hostile, + onyma, name.] 
ee-lliy'iun, ec-thai'ma or -thl'ma, n. Pathol. A skin» 
disease characterized by an eruption of large, isolated, 
deep-seated pustules on hard and inflamed bases. [< 
Gr. ekthy7na, < ek, out, + thyd t rsge.] ee"lliy-mo'- 
slsi.-ce-llij 'in l-form, a. 
ee-ITrlw, ec-tai'rls, n . Anat. The anterior layer of the 
iris. [ < ECT- 4- IRIS.] 

eclo-, eel-. Derived from Greek ektos, without, outside 
(< ek, out): a combining form.— ce'to-hla*t, n. 1. The 
outerwallofaccll. 2. Embryol. The ectoderm oreplhlast.— 
ec"to-blu*'tic, Ec"to-bi*nn'clii-n, it. pi. Conch. 
A section of branclilferous ta^nioglossate gastropods with 
an exsertilc branchlsl fllament. as Id Valratidse.— vc" to- 
brun'elii-.Rtis a.—t*c"to-bi*nii'cliI-um, n. [-cm-A, 
pi.] Ormth. A dorsal branch of a main bronchus. — ec"- 
to-enr'di-n* n. Terot. Congenital misplacement of the 
heart.— **e' / tn-cn-vnUid, n. The external carotid srtery. 

— Ec"tn-cnr'i»e-te, «. pi. Zooph. The Hydromedusk. 

— ec"io-cnr'pmiH, n.— ec'to-clione, n. Spony. The 
outer division of a chone. ee"to-clio'nnL—©c"to- 
clio-rnl'de-n, n. Anal. The outer layer of the choroid 
coat of the eye.— «*c"to-cte'li-nn, a. Situated outside 
the cavities of the brnln or spinal cord.— ec"ln-c«i'- 
lle, a. Zooph. Situated outside the body-cavity.— ec"to- 
con'dylrs n. The outer condyle of a bone.—ee"to- 
con'dy-lnis a cc^tti-coWn-cnid, n. The element 
of the shoulder-girdle outside of that with which the pec¬ 
toral limb articulates In dipnoan fishes.— ec"to-.enr'- 
m*-n, n. Anat. The conjunctiva that covers the cornea. 

— ec"to-crn'ni-nl, a. Of or pertaining to the outer 
surface of the akull.—cc"to-cii'iie-i-lorm. 1 . a. Of 
or pertaining to the outer cuneiform booe. II. n. The 
outer cuneiform booe of the foot. ec"lo*eii'iii-l’nrinL 

— cc'to-cyHtt n. Helminth. The outer layer of the cte- 
noeclum; the hard case, or cell, of a polyzoan. — cc"lo- 
drr'mnl, ec"to - dcr'mic, n,-ec w to:ni'tnd, odr. 
[itare.J hrom without Inward.— cc"in*en'lnl« o. Same 
as ectental.— cc-t og'e-iiniis, o. Capable of develop¬ 
ment outside of the host; as, exogenous baeteris.— cc"tn- 
li’e'i-t hnl, a. Embryot. Having the food-yolk situated 
peripherally or exteriorly to the formative yolk, as ova; of 
or pertaining to such ova; as, ectolecithal segmentation.— 
Kc"ln-litli'i-n 1 ti. pi. l*rotoz. A division of radlolsrl- 
ans with a slHcious skeleton outside the central capsule.— 
ec"fn-litli'ie. n. 1. Situated outside the central cap¬ 
sule, as the skeleton of s radlolarlan. 2* Of or pertaining 
to the Ectolithia — vv' to-mere. a. Embryol. Oae of the 
clearer primitive elements derived from the segmentation 
of the ovum. See illus. under blastula.— ec"t n-iner'- 
le» rt.—?i. Term. The condition of an 
ectopsgus.— cc-to|> 7 n«giiM» n. Terat. l-oi,pf.J A double 
monster united laterally — cc ,, to-pnr / n-wite, n. A par¬ 
asite that lives upon the exterior of its host, as a louse or 
the like. — ec"tn-i>ni*"n-wit , ic» a.— ec'io-plastn. n. 
1 . Biol. The denser outer protoplasmic layer of a unicel¬ 
lular organism or cell w ithout a cell-wall, as of an ameba or 
of certain ova. 2. Bot. The clear and firm outer laver of 
the protoplasmic hodv within a cell.— ec"tn-p1n* / iiiic, 
a.— ©c"to-plnH'tie, cc^to-pop-lit'c-nl, n. Slt- 

Ide the popliteal square.— Ec ,/ to-prnc'tn r n. 


uated outside the popliteal i.,__... _ __ ... 

pi. Helminth. A subclass, superorder, or other division of 
polvzoaus with the anus outside the area of the lophophore, 
as ni most spcciea,— ee /r to-proc''tnu* 77.— cc^'to-ptcr'- 
y-gnid, a. Situated cxterually to the pterygoid; of or per¬ 
taining to an cetopterygold.— ce^tn-ptcr'y-goid, n. 1. 
A lateral bone of the palate, in reptiles. 2. The external of 
two bones just behind the nalstloe, in fishes. 3. The exter¬ 
nal pterygoid muscle.— ce^to-rci'i-nn, n. Anat. Tbeex- 
ternal layer of the retina.— eet-«i*'gnn-i*in, n. An ec¬ 
toparasite.— ec'lo-sae, n. The membranous w*sll of an 
ovum.— ec"io-wnc'enl, a.— ee'tn-snrc, n. The ecto¬ 
plasm of protozoang. cc^to-srir'cndet.— cc v to-*»n r'- 
eo-dou«, ce /r lo-mm* / coiKs a.— ec^to-wkeUe-lon* 
n. The exoskeleton.— ec"tn-*kel'e- in 1, a.— cc'to- 
MOine, 7i. Spong. The investing sklo of a sponge: cor¬ 
tex.— ec'lo-*o / 'mn1» o.— cc"to-splie'nn»d, n. [liare.l 
Same as ectocuneiform.— ec // to-«po'roiiM, a. Bot. 
Having spores formed exogenously; exosporous.— cc-tns'- 
le-nl,rt. Anat. Of or pertaining to the outer surface of 
a bone or to exostosis.— ©c-i ns'ie-nl-I y, adr — cc"to- 
MdMs 71. OssifleatioQ around the exterior of s cartilage, 
-rc-to.s'trn-cmn, 77. 1-ca, pi.] Crust. The middle 

layer of the shell or exoskeleton.— ec-tn*'trn-cn.l, a. 
— ec"to-the'cn, n. Zooph. The most external oi three 
lamina* of a hydroid perigonium.— ec"i o-the'caL o. 
Bot. In relation to funpd and lichens, same as gymnocar- 
pous.— Ec"to-zo'n, 77. p/. Zool. Kctoparasltcs — ec w . 
lo*zo / ]in, a. & 77.— ec"to-zo'ic, a.— ec"to-zo'on» >i. 
ec'lo-ilerm, ec'to-dyrm, n. I. Embryol. The outer¬ 
most layer of the blastoderm. From it arise the nervous 
system and the epithelial structures of the surface of the 
hotly. See illus. under germ-layers. 2. Biol. The 
outer layer of the Integument of an organism, especially 
of certain coclenteratcs. [< ecto- derm.] 
e«*-to' lll-A, cc-tfVpi'O, /7. Pathol. Displacement of parts 
or organs, especially when congenital. [< Gr. ektopnos, 
out of place, < ek, ont, 4- toitos, place.] eo'lo-pyi. 

Derivatives: — ec-tnp'ie* a. Misplaced.— ec"l«-im- 
CYH'tic, a. lhdhol. Relating to displacement of the uri¬ 
nary bladder; suffering from such displacement —cc^to- 
pn-cyH'tl-cn*, n. Pathol. Disease caused hy displacement 
of the urinary bladder.— ec"tn-po-eys'tiw, 77. Palhol. 
Displacement of the urinary bladder. 
e<* / '<«-i>o1'o-iiiy» ec’to-pet'o-mi, n. Surg. 0[x*ration 
by incision for removing the contents of the sac m cases 
of extra-uterine gestation. [V; Gr. ek, out, 4 tojxts, 
place, -j- tem?)d, cut.] 

cc-trl in'inai, cc-trim'a, n. [Gr.] Pathol. Ulceration 
of the surface of the body from prolonged rubbing and 
pressure; abed-sore. 

oc"tro- 4 lae-lyl'I-a, ec’tro-dac-til'i-o, n. Terat. Con¬ 
genital abseuce of one or more fingers. [ < Gr. ektrdsis, 
miscarriage (< ek, forth, + trdd, wound), + daktylos, 
finger.] cc^lro-dac'l ybbmj. 
ec-lrop'le, ec-trep'ic, a. Unnaturally everted, as in ec¬ 
tropion. [ < Gr. ekttv)tos, < ek. out, -h trepd, turn.] 
cc-ti*np3c-nl, ec-trop’ie-al, a. [Rare.] Extra-tropical, 
©c-tro'pl-on, l ec-trO'pi-en, -am, n. Pathol. A tnrn- 
ee-lro'pl-mn, f ing outward, partial or complete, of a 
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edification 


irt, as an eyelid, or the lipe of the neck of the womb, ed'tly, n. [ed'dies, pi.] 1. A whirl or backward-eir- 


f< Gr. ekfropion, < ektroiros; gee ectuopic.] cling current of water or air; a whirlpool; algo, locally, 

- '---- 1 tbe quiet water below or between rapids. 

Nor like a dead leaf, tosRed and whirled 
la an eddy of wiad. is the anchored aonl. 

Longfellow* Old St. David's at Radnor st. 7. 
To**dar we hove made o ride down the river [Niagara] two or 
three miles, to a place called the * Whirlpool.’ It is a tearful eddy. 
Webster Correspondence, July t6, '2S vol. i, p, 395. [L. 8. a co. ’67.J 
2. Figurntively, a turning aside or departure from the 
main current of thought or life. 

The friendship betweea the Cardinal [Manning] and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was characteristic of the eddies of both men’s dispositions, 
and of the changes of the times. 

W. 51 ey.\ELL in Contemporary Review Feh., ’92, p. 182. 
[< lee. idha , < idh- (= AS. ed -, Goth, -Id), back.] 

—ed'dy*vvn"ter, n. Xaut. Dead water.—e.iwind, n. 
Wind moving In eddies.— eilMy-less, a. 
ont, + tytos, knob.] edVI-u clNX, ed'ebwais or e'del-vais, n. [G.] A email 

lypo, cc'taip, n. 1. An Imitation or reproduction of perennial herb (Leontopodium al})i- 


t< Gr. ektropion. < eklrojxw; gee ecthopic.] 
re^tro-pom'e-ter, ee’tro-pem'e-tSri n. A nautical In- 
atrument for taking bearings. [< Gr. ektrop £, turning 
off (< ek, off, -4- trepd y turn), 4- metron, mensure.] 
ee-tro'hU, ec-trO'sia, n. Med. A method of treatment 
for preventing the full development of a disease or caus¬ 
ing its disappearance before maturity; abortive treatment, 
as treating smallpox-pustules by application of mercu¬ 
rial ointment. [< Gr. ektrbsis, miscarriage, < ek , out, 4- 
trtidy wound.] ec-lrow'iun^. 
ec-trot'lc, ec-tret'ic, a. Med. Abortive; dispelling a 
disease at its first symptoms before development. [ < Gr. 
ektrtjtikos, of abortion, < ek, out, 4* titrdskd, wound.] 
oe"ty-lot'll*, ec'ti-let'ic. Med. 1. a. Calculated to 
remove callosities. II. n. A substance applied for the 
removal or callosities or cutaneous excrescences. [ < Gr. 

ek. . 

ee't, m . _ r , _ 

an original: opposed to prototype . 2. Arch . A figure 
or other work in relief. [ < L. 
ectypus, < Gr. ektypos , < thy 
ont, 4- typos; see type.] 

— oc'ty-pnl, a. [ltare.] 

Modeled after the type or 
original; reproduced. 

They ore . . . the archetypal 
idea*, of which our Intellectual in¬ 
tuition* are the ectypal minia¬ 
ture*. Martinkau Tyt*e* of 
Ethical Theory vol. ii, bk. ii, ch. 

1, p. 446. [XACX. ’91.] 

ec^t y-|>t*g'rH-|>Uy, ec’ti- 
peg'ra-fi, n. A mode of etch¬ 
ing or chemical engraving 
that leaves the printing lines 
sad of bitt< 




m/m) of the aster family, allied to the 
everlasting ( Gnaphalium ), having 
dense clusters of flower-beads at ends 
of stems, surrounded by lnvolucrate 
leave*, all covered with a white cot¬ 
ton-like pubescence; lion’s-foot. 

In spirit wo aaceaded these Alps . . . till 
we gathered . . . the wooderful Edeticeiss 
(oohle-white), which alone hlooms amidst 
eternal snow. ANXAM.Ilowrrr Art Student 
ch. 36, p. 403. [T. A F. ’64.] 
c-dc'iiin, e-df'ma or -de'ma, n. Pa¬ 
thol. General swelling or puffiness of 
pariSj due lo accumulation of serons 



The Edelweiss 
(Leontopodi um 
alpimtm). 


in relief Instead of bitten in. l. 


Ivcu. 


uug tv nv/vuiuuiauvu vm 

fluid in the cellular tissue; dropsy. [ < Gr. oidhna. swell¬ 
ing, < oidosy swelling.] ce-ae'iiinj. 


1 i ,, c-tlcm'si-tottR, ^-dem'a-tue, a. Pathol. Of the nature 
triangular. ■hi ld. of or rPecnJ i ) )i n g edema; affected with edema; dropsleal. 


r< Gr. ektlfPOS (see ECTYPE) (from a chessman of the 12th , , „ - . » . . 

V rnirnf1 ^centurr.) 2. Man - at - arm* of C-deill'n-tOM}*; «e-(lcill'tl-tOKC± Of -lo II H* 


-j- -OHAPnY;]^^ C) n jp y the 14ti centary with ica, 


tbe edges: said of a leather driving-belt. — eiIge / loiig"t» 
adv. Edgewise.— e. siniti I, n. Llak mall In which the 
rings were sewed edgewise upon leather or cloth.—e.t 
mi 11, ;i. An ore-mill in whleb the crushers roll round upon 
their edges.—e.Jinnl tier, n. A machine oreuttlog-devlee 
for cutting a molding oci the 
edge of a board or the like.— 
c.’fiinlding. «. Arch. A, 
molding the croas-6ectlon of 
which allows two curveameet* 

Ing In an angle.— e.:p)nnc, 
n. \ , A plane for cutting 
edges. 2. Ao edge-key 
play. n. Sword- or fenee- 
play with backswords or cut- 
lasses. —e.srniI, n. 1. A. 
rah of such form that the - 
ear-wheels roll on Its edge, 
being held there by flanges: Edge-molder. 

In distinction from a ,flat rail. h.h, heads containing planing- 

2. A guard-rail.— C.fVnll, iron*; p, pallets for driving-belt*; 
rf. 1 „ To ornament with an t, tahle oo which rests the wood 
edge-roll, as book-covers. 2. to be worked. 

To roll the edges of (blanks, In coining) so as to forma rim. 

3. To eoll, as a steel strip, in an advancing spiral, wltb 
the flat face of the strip parallel to the axis.— enroll, n. A 
roller for gilding or otherwise ornamenting the edges of 
book-covers; also, the ornamentation produced hy this tool, 
-e.irolletl. a. 1* Formed by rolling a strip with Its flat 
face perpendicular to the axis: said of an advancing spiral 
spring. 2. Ornamented by means of an edge-roll, as a book- 
cover. 3. Rolled with a raised rim. as a coin or plsncbet. 
— e.isctter, n. A lathe-IIke machine for burnishing the 
edges of shoe-soles.—e.*«liot, a. Planed on the edges: 
aald of a board.— e.»slItcli, n. Tbe first outer atltch of 
a row In knitting, crocheting, etc.—c.itrlminer, n. An 
automatic boot-sole parer.— c.*wheel, n. A grlndlng- 
wbeei moving on edge In a circular bed.— fn Ise c*,, that 
edgeof a flat sword-blade which Is Inward when the weapon 
Is held on guard.— laieru I v . ( Crystal.), an edge contained 
lo a plane parallel to the vertical axis.— tn he on e., to he 
eager or impatleut.— t op e. [Eng.l, the upper edge or head 

l. To r’- 


(of a book).—to act on e. 


> place or stand on the 


(e-kKV. w»»*. 

1. A medieval shield; especially, the 
small triangular shield or a mounted 
man-at-arms. 2. A former coin and 
monetary unit of Kuropeancountries, 
commonly called a crown, a ad hav¬ 
ing a wide range of values. Sec 
coin. 3. A vcgetahletracing-paper, 
es-en't. 

ec"ii-iiien / le-nl,ec'yu-men'ic-a], 
a. Of or pertaining u> the habit¬ 
able world; general; universal; spe¬ 
cifically, pertaining or claiming to 
l>ertain to the Christian church 
throughout tbe world; as, an ecu¬ 
menical creed. 


Ho 1 


I then K«tnme<l the title of (Ecumenical or General 


K'llon, S'du, n. 1. In biblical history, the garden that 
was the first home of Adam and Eve: often called Para¬ 
dise ; hence, any delightful region or abode. 

Each human soul U the first-created inhabitant of it* own Eden. 
HawthornK Mosses. Bads and Bird* Voices p. 175. [H. M. A CO.] 

2. A region or conntry r subject to Assyria. See 3 Kings 
xlx, 12. ILL., < lleb. 'Men, plensnre.J 
DerivativesIC-den'Io, a. Of or pertaining to 
Eden; paradisaic; blissful.— K'dcn-Izc, vt. [Rare.] 
1. To convert into an Eden. 2. To admit to Eden or to 
paradisal joys.—lC"cl«*it*!-za'tIon, n. 

-detPtal, i-den'tal, a. & n. Same as kpextate. 

An Ecu of the First l<;"dcii-tfk'tu, I’den-tfj'ta or 6'den-tg'to, n. pi. Mam. 
French Republic. j\ n order of mammals, especially plaeentals with a small 
one-lolx.*d cerebrum and without median cutting teeth, In¬ 



is ] Phot in*] then »s«amed the title of <Ecumenical or General dnding UUt-caters, sloths, alltl armadillos; Bruta. 
Patriarch, »nd oceuiw^i all the western hinhop* of heresy. e-deillttlC, t-den'tetOr-tet. a. 1 . Iluving DO lOCth; DOt 

Tytler t'Mfc. Hist. vol. ii, bk. n, ch. 4, p. aw. [it. ’39.] tt>otlied. 2. Of or pertaining to the Edentata. [< L. 
[< LL. (fcuuisnicusy < Gr. (A koumeni Aw, < oikoumenT, edenta f us, < e , out, 4~ denit-y, tooth.] — e-deii'fii"- 
wholc world, prop. f. ppr. pass, of oikeO , inhabit, < oikos, led, a. [Rare.] Deprived of teeth; edentate.— c"<lcn- 
hooae.) ee^it-nieiriel; oeo^it-mcn'lci; cee"!!- (u / flon, n. Toothlessness; also, deprivation of teeth. 
iiicii'Ip-bI*.— ecumenical council, aee council. Monlatc, n. 1 . One of the Edentata. 2. A creature 
— ec^ii-meiPle-Hl-ly, u»t»"»i-iuoii'l«*-al-ly, without teeth. 



, . , To pul 

ting edge on;" sharpen; as, to edge a tool. 2. To put an 
edging or border on; as, to edge a garment with lace; to 
edge a lawn with shrubbery. 

The wide Uke, edged with *and and gra**, 

Ww bnrnUhed to ft fl»*>r of gl«**. 

Emerson Woodnote* pt. i, st. 4. 
3. To move little by little, or carefully, edgewise, or as 
if edgewise; move on the edge; as, to edge one’s stool 
toward the fire. 1. To dress or trim the edge of, as tim¬ 
ber. 5. To make keen or eager; sharpen; incite; insti¬ 
gate; egg; as, to edge one’s longing; to edge oil an enemy. 

No word, 

The sharpest that ever wa* edged hy n »wonl. 

Could have pierc«*d to his heart with *nch keen acenaatioo. 

Owen Meredith Ladle pt. i, can. «, *t. 9. 

G. To turn (green bricks) on edge to facilitate drying. 
II. i. To draw or move sidewise; move with caution or 
slyly; sidle; as, to edge up or off. 

Daon, truly, oboervlng the Kiny to have in that manner edged 
np, toward* l’Uniaa, is afraid of hi* right wing from *uch a neigh- 
hoar. Carlyle Frederick vol. v, bk. xviii, ch. 4, p. 64. [«.] 

[< edge, n. In the sense of ‘ Incite,’ < Ice. eggja , goad 
on, < egg , edge.] offset. 

Phrase*: to edge nvvny, to move away by degrees; 
bear off gradually, as a ship from the land.— to r*, down 
it pun, to approach gradually Rnd obliquely.— t o i*. in, to 
enter or to Introduce cautiously or with dimculty.— to c. 
lrc'te.i by Siemnnd the Wise’ (10&4133>, but probably writ- 1 it wl t It , to anproaeb: aald of a pursuing vessel, 
en a century lab-r. It consists of 39 alliterative poems. (2) eiljjr, n. 1. The thin, sharp cutting portion of a blade; 
‘ * " ... . • • • ; aa, the 


tute of cypbclke, as llcheas. 
ec'ze-mn, ec'zy mo,/i. Med. An Inflammatory disease 
or the skin attended by Intense ltcldug and exudation of 
serum from small veeicles, followed by scaling off or the 
scarf-skin; scald-bead; salt-rheam; moist or running 
tetter. [< Gr. ekzema. < ek, out, 4- zed. boll.] 

— ec-zein'o-tnii-s a. Pathol. Rel&tiog to, of the na¬ 
ture of, or ftflllc ted wltheczema.—ec-zein'u-t ous-ly,m/r. 

<*e"ze-iiiH-Io'NlH, ec'/.^-ma-tO'sIfi, n. [-ses, jA .J Pa¬ 
thol. 1. A morbid condition of the cutaneous secretions. 
2. id. Various chronic diseases of the skin. 

-cil, suJHj'. Termination (1) of tho past tense, and (2) of 
the past participle of regular verlw and nnnlogous adjec¬ 
tives, [(1) < AS. ~ede. -ode , -ade, being -de (- lioth. 
-da\ a redneed form or dyde, pret. of ddn, do, preceded 
by a verbal formative. (2) < AS. -ed , -od, -ad , an adj. 
and pp. suffix.] 

omIhVIoiih, g-de'shus, a. Given to eating; voracious; 
devouring; destroying. [< L. edas ( edac -), < edo, eat.] 

— e-iliiV*i>»is.-ly, a</r.-e-dn'< Ioiih-iiohm, n. 
c-dao'l-ty, e-dasM-ti, n. 1. Excess In eating; voracity; 

greediness. _ 2 + . Corrosiveness. [< L. edacita(t-)Sy < 
edajc ; s<^ edacious.] 

e-dapli'o-dont, f*-daf'o-d«nt, n. A fossil (Cretaceous 
and Eocene) chlmeroid fish (genus Edapho</its). [< Gr. 
edaphos base, -4- ex Lous (odemt-). tooth.] 

Eil'il ii, eu'o, 7t. Either of two collections of Icelandic liter¬ 
ature. (1) The Elder E*lda % supposed to have been cal- 
h-cted by Stri 
ten a century . 

The Younger Edda , prose, by Snorre hturleson (UTS-1241). 

Th* Elder Edda present* the Nor*© cosmogony, the doctrine# 
of the Odinic mythology, and the live* and doing* of the £»d*. It 
contain* *l*o a cycl© of poem* on the demi-god* and mythic hero©* 
and heroine* of the same period. . . . Th« Younger Edda . . . 
mar be n-ganled a* a *ort of commentary apon the Elder Edda. 
It. IB. ANDERSON iVor*« JfyfAoh>pvintro.,ch.7,p. 1 IS. [s.c. O. 79.] 
[ice., great-grandmother.]— Ed-ilu'lc, Kd'dle, a. 
ed'der, ed’er, rt. To fasten together or hind with odder, as 
tlie tops ofbedge-stakes. | < AS. eder. hedge.] 
etl'drrG « 1, [Prov. F.ng.] (1> A hedge. (2) Withy wood 

for binding hedge, or fenee-stakes together. Called also 
eddertng. 2. [Scot.] Straw ropes for binding tbe thatch on 
corn-rieks. 

ed'dor 2 , n. [Scot, or Obs.] An adder, 
e tl'tl iah, ed isb, n. j Prov. Eng.] The aftermath; also, stul>- 
bleorastuhble-neld. [ < AS. edisc.] nr'rlsht; unil'isht. 
cil'ilNil>ben"t, 7i. A quail. 

rd'diiCN. edT»z, «. pi. IW. lnd. W. Afr.] Edible tubers of 
some plant of the srum family (A race#); specifically, the 
taro (Colocasia antiquorum). ed'dnsb fil'drrst. 
oil'lly, e<l'i, r. [ed'hied; kii'dy-iso.] I. t. [Rare.] 
To cause to move in an eddy; gnther aa in an eddy; cause 
to circle or whirl. II. i. To move in or as in an eddy. 

The stream, which, a* he entered the chaam, wo* eddying be¬ 
neath him in ring* of a rao«*y brown, l#>coine one milky stripe of 
white, lluoii Miller Scenes and Legends of Scotland ch. 11, p. 
166. [M. a a. ’51.) 


hence, sharpness; acuteness; aa, "the edge of nn ax; 
there’s no edge to this chisel; the keen edge of desire. 

Who*© wit 1* the edge ... Of a eham-«plittlng wedge. 

Holmes Whittier's Seventieth Birthday st. 9. 

It U an evil conscience that giveth an edge to all other evils. 

Harrow irorw* vol. i, ser. xli, p. 435. [j. e. R. ’45.] 

2. An abrupt border or margin; verge; brink; rim; aa, 
the edge of h platform; tbe edge of a cliff; specifically, 
in geometry, the abrupt line of meeting of iwo surfaces; 
as, an edge of a jmlyhedron. 3. A bounding or dividing 
line; the part along tbe boundary; the beginning; as, 
the edge or a plain; on tbe edge of starvation. 4. In 
poker, the age or eldest hand: a corruption. 5. [Rrov. 
Eng.] A ridge or hillside. [< AS. ecg; cp. L. acus , nee¬ 
dle, Gr. akrosy pointed.] eg:g;e+. 

Synonyms: see bank: BorNnAUY; margin. 

Compound*, etc.:— eiigeGbnlt'% n. The uncut edgea 
or folds of s book, signature, or sheet.— l•dgc / bnuc", n. 
The haunch-bone; aitchbone.— c.tron la, n. pi. IScot.] 
Coal-strata inclined at an angle approaching the vertical.— 
e.<eiitling, tj. The act or process of trimming down the 
oncut edges of a hook.—e.*grnln, 72. Flanking, aa for 
floor-boards, In which the grain runs vertically, cniiib* 
grnlnt.— e.*key, n. An edger for trimming leather.— 
e.>luid, a. Made of narrow strips cut of equal width and 
fastened lengthwise with the faces together; driving with 


ok).— 

edge. 2- To make keen or eager: stimulate.— t» set the 
teeth on e>, to produce a eensatlon of tingling or grating 
In the teeth, as from acids, a sharp noise, etc. 

— eilge'lesM, a. 

edged, ejd, a. 1, Having an edge; sharp. 

Most of us play with edgett tool* at some period of our lives, and 
cut ourselves accordingly. 

Thackeray Virginians vol. i, ch. 33, p. 306. [a. E. a co. 79.] 
2, Her. Same as fimbriated. 
etljj'cr, ej'gr, n. 1. A circular ea\v, or a pair of them on 
the same mandrel, for squaring the edges of planks or 
timbers cut from a round log; an edging-saw. 2. A 
leather-trimming tool for straightening and squaring 
key or edge-trimmer. 

Any tool cutting with an 
as distinguished from one 
with a point. 2. Same as edoeh, 2. 3. Fig¬ 
uratively, any dangerous or mischievous mntter; any sub¬ 
ject requiring cautious handling, 
odge'wlse, ej'waiz. I. a. Having the edge directed 
forward; presenting the edge. II. adv. With the edge 
forward; in the direction or the edge. eilge'wByst. 
etlg'lug:, ej'ing, n. 1. Anything serving as or attached 
to an edge or bonier; as, an edging of box; edging on 
tbe borders of garments. 2. The process of dressing or 
ornamenting edges, as of books or timber. 

Oomponnda:—«MlK'lnir*i"ron, tj. A sickle sharpened 
on Its convex Instead or Its concave edge: used for trimming 
urass-plst edges.— e.sinncliine, ii. A msehloe for mold¬ 
ing or profiling wood.—e.>«n>v, n. Same as EnoEa, 1.— 
e.sshenrs. 71. pi. Shears for trimming the sward along 
the edges or walks, etc.— c.»tllc, 7i. A tile for the borders 
of garden-beds or -paths. 

ccIk'I ng;-ly, ej'ing-li, adv. With a gradual, cautious, or 
gingerly motion or action. 

«*d'groxv, ed’grO. n. [Prov. Fng.] Aftermath, ed'grewt. 
I’dg'jS ej’i. a. IKnre.J 1. Brought out too sharply; edge- 
Ilke, as the outlines of a sculptured figure. 2- Irritable; 
sharp-tempered: eager.— edg'i-news, n. 
et1li,cdhjn. [AS.] The AnghvSnxon letter represent¬ 
ing continuous d , the sonant th of the, smooth; the dh 
of this book, as used In pronunciation. 
ctl'I-bRe, ed'i-bl, a. Suitable to be eaten; eatable. 

LL. edibiliSy < L, edo, eat.] 

C - dii'll - oust.— edible 
bi vd’smest* the gelatinous 
substance of the nests of cer¬ 
tain swifts, used for eoups. 

See man’s-NEST, 1. 

—etF'l-blI'n-to-ry, a. 

[Rare.] Relating to eatables 
or eating.—e <1 "l -bI V I -f y, 
n.— ed'i-b^e-neuM, n. 
c<l'I-bl(e, tj. Something that 
may be eaten for food, 
o'diel, f'diet, n. I. That 
whfch Is uttered or pro¬ 
claimed by authority as a 
rule of action; a public or¬ 
dinance emanating from a Edible Nests of the Salangane 
sovereign and having the (Collocalia esculenUt). 
force or law; lienee, any proclamation of command or 
prohibition. 

In 1706 the French King Issued an edict declnriag that h© held 
hi* crown from God alone. . , 

LECKY Eng. in Eighteenth Cent. vol. lit. ch. 11, p. 241. [a. 88.] 
2. Porn. Law. A legislative decree ordained by the 
pretor or the emperor. 3. Scots Law. An ecclesiastical 
notification to show cause, If any, against a church or¬ 
dination. [OF., < L. edictum, < e , out, 4- dico , say.] 

Synonyms: see law. 

— ediel of Nantes ( F'. Hist.), an order Issued by Henry 
IV. of France In 1598, granting freedom of conscience to 
Protestants: revoked by Louis XIV. In 1685. 

c-iIIu'IhI, g-dic'tal, E. I. M. II'. Hr. (t'dic-tal, C.), a. Of, 
pertaining to, or composed of edicts. [ < LL. edictalis , < 
L. edictum; see edict.] — edictni citation (Scots Law), 
a Judicial citation on a non-resident foreigner having lands 
In Scotland, or on a Scotchman residing abroad. 

— c-«lle / lHl*ly, adv. 

od'l-cnle, ed'l-kim, 72. [Rare.] A small building; particu¬ 
larly, a shrine or niche. 

e*dlf'Uennt, e-difl-cont, a. [Rare] |. Building. 2- 
Kdl tying. „ 

ecr'l-tl-ca'llon, ed’I-fl-ke'shun, n. 1. The act of edi¬ 
fying, or the state of being edified; mental, moral, or 
(especially) spiritual upbuilding; Instruction or enlight¬ 
enment; as, the edification of a reader or of an audience. 



uu = 0ut; ell; lu=f€t/d, JO = future; c = k; church; dh = the; go, sing, Ifik; so; thin; zli = azure; F. boh, diine. < f /rom; t , obsolete; X, variant. 





eilifioath c 


5 


effect 


The end which is aimed ot in setting down the outward form of 
all religious actions, is the edification of the Church. 

Hooker Ecclesiastical I\>lity bk. iv, p. 232. [R, * S. ’88.] 
2+. A structure; edifice; also, the act of building. [< F. 
edification, < L. wdffcatio(n-) t < tedifico; see edifice.] 
ed'i-fi-cn-llvet, a. Edifying. 

ed'i-li-en"lor, ed'H3*kC*‘tgr, n. [Rare.] One who or that 
whieh edlfles.— «*d'i-fi-cii"to-ry, a. Edifying, 
ed'l-"’ 
dii 



c<l"rl*oi> 11-1 li a I 'in I-n ii, a. & k. 


_ ,, -- -.. .II v(e.u. 

e-«l it l'«*o-rn"lor, e-dnl'co-re‘t$r, n. One who or that 



Synonyms: building, dwelling, hall, bouse, mansion, cil'u-cate, ei'u-ket or edf'vu-ket 

pile, structure, temple. --> - f —' - » *« J 1 

— e<l"I-li'eiiil, a. 

ed'I-fy, ed'i-foi, r. [-fied; -ft'ing.] I. t. 1. To 
build up, or strengthen, especially in morals or religion; 
instruct; improve; enlighten. 

Io letters the Saracens embraced every topic that can amuse or 
tdify the miod. Draper Eelig. and Set. ch. 4, p. HI. [a. ’76.] 

2+. To construct; lay out; also, to build over or upon. 

3t. To convince or persuade. 4+. To favor; benefit. 

II. i. 1. To produce mental or moral improvement. 

2t. To be enlightened or made better. [< F. edifier , 

< L. Kdifico; see edifice.] HMl'l-fyt; eil'I-llet. 

Derivatives: — e<l / I-li"er, a. —eil'l-fy^lng, 
pa . Tending to moral or spiritual improvement; as, an 
edifying spectacle — eil'I - fy"l iig - ly t ad i\— ed'I- 

fyV|„nr.l 


_ „_ _ _ „ et, vt. [-ca'ted; -ca'- \*vt. To rebuke: repruseb. II. n. 

ting.] 1. To exercise the mental faculties of, as by < Y*’ “- Fortunate' rich, e'llit. 
.line, in such a way as to ’ cv \ ft#** tound chiefly in law terms, denot 


Blame. 


Tt. ^ , ’ 7'";“' , . cek, Ik, rl. [Prov. Eng.1 To itch. 

The oimd is educated wheo its powers ere developed and dia- e<*k+, v., adv., <fc conj. Same as ere. 
ctpbned so that it can perform its appropriate work. Jos. ARDEN <>«>k'i hlt+. n Inorcasc 
l/and.Bookfor S S.Root,™ch i p. 13. [s, ap -71] col, ii«.’ i. Ai^da) fish witho 

IVi ron/lor hormloco hir onIfttrciMAn no EnMowio I ^ 


eeke+. 


c'dllc, rdail, n. A magistrate of ancient Rome who had 
charge of public lands, buildings, games, police, etc. [< 
L. tedUix, < sedex, building.] se'dllej. 

Derivatives: —e'd(Iic'dlle-KliIp, n. 
— e-dll'I-mi, iC'dll'I-an, a. Pertaining to an 
edde.—e^dl-ll'tla ii, ie"dl-ll'tlan, a. Pertaining 
to edility.—c-dll'l-ty, se-dil'l-ty, n. Edileship. 
ed'liur-ton-lle, ed'ing-tpn-ait, n. Mineral. A vitre¬ 
ous, white, translucent, brittle, hydrous barium and alu¬ 
minum silicate (BaAi 5 Si a Oio311 2 0), belonging to the 
group of zeolites and crystallizing in the tetragonal sys¬ 
tem with sphenoidal bemihedrism. [ < Edington, Scotch 
mineralogist. 1 

ed'H, ed'it, vt. 1. To oversee the preparation of for pub¬ 
lication; direct the selection, revision, etc., of material fnr; 
conduct, as a journal or periodical; as, Horace Greeley 
edited the “New-York Tribune.” 2. To prepare for 
use by compiling, collating, revising,emending, etc.: as, 


2. To render harmless by cultivation, as bacteria. 

L. edaco; see educable.] 

Synonyms: bring up. develop, discipline, Inform, In¬ 
struct, uurture, teach, train. Compare synonyms for edu¬ 
cated. 

ed'it-<-a."ied, ej'u-[or ed'yu-]ke' , ted, pa. Developed 
and informed by education; having disciplined mental 
powers; trained; instructed; as, on educated man. 

An educated man stands, as it were. In the midst of & boundless 
arsenal aud magazine filled with all the weapons and engines which 
man’s skill has been able to devise from the earliest time. 

CA8LYLE Essays, Burns in vol. i, p. 269. [e. M. & CO.] 
No person can be called educated, until he has organized his 
knowledge iato faculty. 

E. P. WTOPPLE Character essay iii, p. 66. [t. a f. ’66.] 
ed'n-eatej: [Scot, or Obs.]. 

Synonyms: instructed, learned, skilled, trained, well- 
informed. In speaking of one as educated, we Imply, not 
merely that be has acquired knowledge, but that hia mental 
powers have been developed and disciplined to effective 
action. A graduate of a common school Is fairly educated; 
a college graduate is lil>erally educated; a master of science 
Is learned; a diligent reader Is icelldnformed. Compare 
synonyms for wisdom.— Antonyms: boorish. Ignorant, 
Illiterate, uneducated, unlearued, nnlettered, unskilled, uu- 
tsught, untutored. 



to edit a book of poetry3t. To announce;’ publish! ° d " 11 - c a' 11 o i i, ej'u -[or e(l*yu-] k e'sh un, 7i. 1, Theproc- 
[< L. editux, pp. of edo, give out, < e, out, + do , give.] CSS nr the result of ediieatmir: nrnniremont hvanvrnnrse 
«di'liou+, rf. To edit or publish. of disci] 


_ _ _ _r publish. 

c*-<lt't Ion, g-dish'un, n. I. A published form of a liter 
ary work, or a copy of the form so published, peculiar (1) 
as to the subject-matter, (2) as to the typography, or (3) 
as to the place and time of publication; as, an abridged 
edition of the concordance; a double-column edition of 
Shakespeare; the Douny edition of the Bible. 

lo the preceding edition I ha<l completely remodelled the treat¬ 
ment of the critical questions. F. Godet Gospel of John ir. by 
Dwight, vol. i, pref., p. 7. [K. & \Y. ’90.] 

2. The total number of copies of a book, magazine, 
newspaper, etc., issued at once; publication; issue; as, 
the tenth edition of a “Life of Washington.” 

This short reign [of Edward VI.], less than six aod a half years, 
was signalized by at least fourteen editions of the whole Bible, 
and thirty-six of the New Testament. Hannah C. OoNANT Ilist. 
of Trans . of Scrijdures ch. 22, p, 176. Ll k. v. & co.] 

3. Figuratively, u particular form or reproduction of 
anything; an exemplar; as, she is an Improved edition 
of her mother. 41. Production; birth. [< h.ediiio(n-), 
< edo; see edit.] 

Phrases : — ncliug edition, an edition Df a play fully 
noted with stage directions.— diamond e.. an edition In 
a small volume or volumes, printed la small type.—e, <le 
luxe, an elaborate and costly edition, often limited. 
ed'l-lor,ed'i-t$r, n. Onewhoedits. (1) One who oversees 


nr the result of educating; acquirement by any course 
iscipline and instruction; the systematic development 
and cultivation of the mind and other natural powers, 
and the direction of the feelings, the tastes, and the man¬ 
ners, by inculcation, example,experience, and impression. 

Education has for Its aim the development of the powers 
of man (1) by exercising each along Its peculiar line, (2) by 
properly coordinating and subordinating them, (3) by ta¬ 
king advantage of the law of habit, and (4) by appealing to 
human Interest and enthusiasm. 

But after all, there is no education like adversity. 

Disraeli Endymion vol. ii, ch. 9, p. 51. [t. ’80.] 
Labor is the inevitable lot of the majority, and the best education 
is that which will make their labor most productive. 

* FrOUDE Short Studies , Pi'ogress second series, p. 260. [8. 72.] 
2. Training resulting from tbe pursuit of a complete 
course in an institution of learning, or of a special 
course, as in law, medicine, art, mechanics, or the like; 
as, he obtained bis education at Oxford* an art educa¬ 
tion. 3. The training of animals. 4. The culture of 
bees, silkworms, bacteria, etc.; a brood or culture of 
such creatures. 


ithout ventral fins and of 
elongated snake- 
like form, especial¬ 
ly an anguillid. 

The common eels 
have minute, emp¬ 
ties], ohllquely set 
scales buried fn the 
akin and covered 
with a slippery mu¬ 
cous coat, and the 
dorsal,anal.and cau- 

1. The Common American Eel (An- jjSL ^h^maies 

mon American eel Is AngulUa rostra la; the European, 
A. anguilla. 

2. An eel-like fish, as a symbranchiate or a lamprey. 3. 
An eel-worm; as, the vinegar-^/. [<AS.a : /.] eelet;clc+. 

Componnda, etcu-tTl'sbns^ket, n. Aa eel-pot.— 
eHsbeil, n. A pond for eels.— eehbuck, n. [Eng ] An 
eel-pot.—eel'fn re", n. [Prov. Eog.j 1. A migration of 
young eels up a river. 2. A brood of eels.- coldly, 
n. A shad-fly.—eel stork, n. An eel-st>ear. eoGgigt.— 
oelsgruN*, n. I. Wild edery. 2. An herb (Zo*ieru m<i- 
rtna) of the pondweed family (Xaiadacese), of grass-llke 
appearance, and growing wholly under water; alva marina. 

— eelsliook, n. A flatted fish-hook with a drop-point, 
designed for catching eels.—ec hut other, n. An eel-pout. 

— eehnot. n. 1. An eel-catching basket having one or 
more elastic fuiinel-IIke entrances which eels can readily 
enter, but which will not allow their exit. 2. [Prov. Eng.) 
The spotted ray.— cchpont, «• 1. A lycoduld fish with 
an eel-llke body tapering backward. Zoarces anguillaris 
is the American and Z. ririparus the European eel-pout. 
2* [Local, Kag.] The burbot.— eel'.pinup, n. A portable 
pump for forcing eels out of water-pipes.— cch*ci, «. An 
eel-net stretched across a stream.— eel^hnrk, n. A Jap¬ 
anese shark ( Chtamydo*elachu* anguineux) with ao eel- 
llke body.— eel'.skin", «. The sklhof an eel; specifically, 
(1) a salt eel; (2) one prepared for forming a sailor’s cue, 
aa formerly waa a fashion,— eehspen r, n. A spear hav¬ 
ing several flat barbed prongs, or a central barbed spear 
flanked hy several hooked prongs: used fur catching eels. 
eoh*henr7.— cchtrnp, n. An eel-pot.— cchworin, a. 
A threadworm or nematode; aa, the wheat eeUicorm— »n 1 1 
cel, an eelskln w hip; hence, a rope’s end; also, a flogglug. 

Derivatives eel / c*a"lor, n. [Prov. Eng.] A 
young eel.— eel'er, n. One who catches eels, or an ap¬ 
pliance for that purpose.— eel'er-y, n. A place where 
eels arc caught.— eel'y, a. Eel-like. 


Derivatives: — eil' / ii-ea / flon-al, a. Of or per- eem, tm, vi. [Dial,, Eng.I To spare or find time, 
taining to education. eil // ii-on'llon-n-ryt. — ed"'- in * n ,P l - IScot.] Eyes. 

u-ca > lloii-aI-lj’t, arftt.— ed^ii-ca'lloii-1st, n. e , cn * n *. Ibcot.] bameas even: a comractlnn. 

v . ^ ^ , v , w 1 ivpil nni* Snmn nn rvvv■ n PontrurfiOTi 


One versed in educational theories or devoted to educa- c e, *» af * r ’ ^ amc as even: a contraction. 

tinnnl interosts oil "ii-om'I I o n-n I-S Travel teaches e'en the young wisdom. 

the selection, preparation, and arrangement of material cd'n-ca-ll v(e, ej'u-[or ed'yu-jea-tiv, a. Pertaining to e0-n0 m-VbTf Even^now•^n'senm* 1 
for publication, one who conducts a magazine or n news- or imparting education; as, an educative experience. Jv? fir oVVr (xiiri 'adr same as kvfh*^ a ^?ontramTon 3 ‘ 
paper. (2) One who prepures for use or publication by ed'ii-ea/'lor, e j 'n - [or ed'y u-] kC‘* tgr, n. One who ortbat ec / r y t p r i t a.tScoL] I. Inspiring fea'r or awe; welid; 
reviewing, compiling, collating, correcting, etc.; as, the which educates or teaches; a teacher, especially one versed gloomy; ghostly; as, an eery glen. 

‘• in educational principles and methods, and able to secure — - ; - 

large intellectual and practical results In training the mind. 

Those who iaflueace the character and conduct of their fellow- 
men by public discourse or private conversation, hy the persuasion 


various editors of the MSS. published hy the Chaucer So¬ 
ciety. 

Henry VIII. . . . waa the active editor of those monarchical 
pamphlets . . . which were frequently required during his reign. 

I. D’Israeli Amenities of Lit., Henry Eighth in vol. I, p. 289. 
[H. M. & CO. ’64.] 

[L„ < edo; see edit.] c-dl'tlon-ert. 
ed/'f-io'rl-al, ed’i-to'ri-al, a. 1, Of or pertaining to 
an editor; as, editorial duties; the editorial rooms. 

I learnt the use Of the editoriol ‘ we ’ in a review. 

E. B. Browning Aurora Leigh hk. iii, 1. 313. 
2. Emanating from an editor; as, editoiial opinions. 

— ed"l-lo / rl-iil-ly, adv. 

«Ml"l-to'rI-al, n. An article in a journal or periodical, 
presumably written by the editor or by his subordinate, 
and published as an official argument or expression of 
opinion; a leading article; leader. 


The huntsman has riddeo too far on the chose, 

Aod eldrich, and eerie , and strange is the place. 

Owen Meredith Lueile pt. i, can. 6, st. 1. 
2. Affected by or resulting from a vague superstitious un- 
easiness or fear; fearful; timid. 

The eery feeling crept through the lonely house. 

Amelia E. Barr Friend Olivic - v ,n - r ~ 
ee'riett ee'rie-Homet. 

— ee'rl-ly, adv.— ee'ri-nes», n. 


via ch. 19, p. 403. [D. M. A CO. ’90.] 


of words or the magic power of look or gesture, those who seduce 
to evil, or win to good, are, in the appropriate sense of the word. 
educators. Porter Human Intellect intro., pt. i, p. 11. [s. ’90. j 
[L.,< educa; see educadle.] 

— ed / n-ea' / tre«s», n. A female educator. , - f -.— -- w ■ ' 

C-.IHOC', c-dins', rt. [E-DUCED'; e-du'cino.] 1. To 11,1 Altractlvet0 ,hc t T°- 

call forth; draw out; as, to educe bidden virtues. 2. To t.{a’ xs f;tnlerl. [v'ul(rar.l Io faith, c-fnoks't. 
disengage, as a substance, from the compound m which ef-eiu'e-ra, -ml. Ephemera, etc. Phil. Soc. 

it exists; draw out or deduce, ns a principle or fact, el^rsi-bl, a. Effablc. Phil Soc 

from data. 3. To cause or evoke, as action. 4+. To ePfn-ble, ef'o-bl, a. [Archaic.] That esn be uttered or 
remove medicinally. [ < L. educo , bring out, < e, out, explained. 

+ duco, lead.] e-duct't, ef-faro', cf-fes', vt. [ef-faced'; ef-fa'cino.] 1. To 


— e-iliice'meiit, n.— e-tln'el-bl(e, a. 


leading topics of the day. it. G. 'WlllTE Morris am 
r p. m lH. M. A CO. ’90.] 


Editorial ii#] an aaplea^nt'AmeHca'ai.m for leader or leading **''!‘71* Jo c V\- 
article, which name is given to the articles in newspapers upoo the another, as by decomposition. 2. [Rare.] The 

j;— o—_r .l_ j... „ ,, -- f hfir £ wach result of inference or development; outcome. 

The general wish [that each man should have a Bible] organized 
itself into act aod plan; a discovery, the educt of one man’s geoius 
and benevolence, rendered the execution practicable and eveo easy. 

Coleridge B'orA-s, Lay Sermon in vol. vi, p. 179, note. [n. ’58.] 
[< L. eductum, ncut. pp. of educo; see educe.] 

— e-dlie'll v(e, a. Serving or tending to draw out or 
elicit.— e-tl 11 e'to r, n. One who or that which educes. 


alp, n. The office, functions, 

il"l-to'rI-iil-*liI|>+. 


-— - - heir Uses ch. 

5, p. 109. III. M. A CO. W.] 
ccPl-tor-Mlilp, edd-tgr-shl 

and doties nf an editor, efi _ . __. . 

ed'l-lre^N, ed'i-tres, n. A woman who is an editor, 
e-dit'u-ntet, vt. To support, defend, ur guard, as a temple 
or house, m-dit'li-niet. 
e-doc'trin-ntet, vt. To teach; Instruct. 

li'doiii'lte, i'd^m-oit, n. A descendant of Edom or e-diic'llun, g-duc"shun, n. 


Esau, brother of Jacob; an fdiunean. 

— E'dom-l"tlKli, a. 
Iid"rl-a«-ler , l-dH*,ed'ri-fls tcrii-dior-de,;?.^. Echin . 
A Paleozoic family of cystoidean palnmtozoans of a 
roundish form with a concave base, the ambulacra com¬ 
municating with the calycine cavity by holes. ICd"rI- 
ais'tcr, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. hedrion, dim. of hedra , seat 
(< hezomai , sit), + star.] 

— ed^rl-an'tor-Id, n.— cd^rl-as'ler-old, a. 

I.d 'rl-opli-tItiiPimi, ed'ri-of-thal’mQ, n. pi. 1. 


Tbe act or process of 


destroy the face or form of, as letters or characters writ¬ 
ten, engraved, or printed, by rubbing or scrnpiDg out; 
hence, to destroy as if by erasing; obliterate; wipe out; 
ns, to efface a writing; to efface a bad impression. 

But was it to be believed that ooe hour of liberty would efface the 
scars of generations of slaveir t 

TocRDfcx Bricks W ithout Straw ch. 51, p. 400. [f. d. a h.] 
2. To cause to be or remain unnoticed or inconspicuous. 

The officer was silent, unofficial, respectfully null, effaced. 

C. E. Craddock In the Clouds ch. 28, p. 425, [ii. m. a co. *87.] 
[< F. iff ace r, < ef- (< L. ex), out, -f face; sec face.] 

Synonyms: see cancel. 

— er-racc'a-bl(e, a. — ef-facc'ineiil, — ef¬ 
face 1 v(e, a. Disposed or tending to efface. 


educing, or of drawing or leading out; dev doping, as 
from a latent or impenect form or condition; an infer- 

ring or deduction, as of principles or results from data ri.To fsmlsh. 

or from concrete cases. 2. An educt. See educt. n., t. » ef a-r6 . a. [F.l Ssllent. eP fen-re 

•I \Teeh Thonet nf Pvhnnathitr «« nn **ntriiie-rvlinrlnp el-tns'd-lin U»t, r«. To charm. el-ln»"ci-lin / l lont, 71. 
6. Mech. The act of exhaustnig, asi an ^nginc^ylHKler, ef.feel', cf-fecP, rt. To be the cause or producer of; 


of steam: used in various self-explaining compounds, us 
ciliiclloii’plpe, e.*isl<le, e.*v»lve: now mostly 
suiierseded by exhauxt. 4+. A leuding or putting forth. 
5+. Medicinal expulsion. [< L. eductio{n-), < eductus, 
neut. eductum; see educt." 


Crust. An order or other division of umlacostrncans e-d uPco-ranl, g-dul'ea-rcmt. I. a. Removing acidity 
having sessile eyes, and typically 7 pairs nf legs (rarely or acridity; sweetening, II. n. Pfiarrn. A drug that 
fewer), as in isopods. 2. Conch. A section of a suborder diminishes 1 1 “ ,J *'* ' ^ 


s acridity in the fluids of the body. 


bring about; especially, to bring to an issue of full suc¬ 
cess; accomplish; achieve; as, to ffect a reform. 

Science takes cognizance of a phenomenon and endeavors to dis¬ 
cover its law, urt proposes to itself an end end looks out for meaoe 
to effect it. J. K. Cairnes Potit. Econ, lect. i, p. 18. [McG. *69.] 
[< L. e fee tux, pp. of efficio, < ex, out. -\-facio. do.] 
Synonyms: see accomplish; achieve; do; make; 

PRODUCE, 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; elemgut, £r — over, Sight, « = usage;, tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, uor, atom; full, riile; but, born; aisle; 










effect 


577 


effort 


Derivativesef-fect'er, n. Ooe wbo or that which 
effects, et-fuct'ort.— el-feet'l-bl(u, a. [Karo.] Ca¬ 
pable of being effected; practicable.—ef-fec'tIou» «. 
[liare.) 1. Productioo. ‘i. The construction of a geo¬ 
metrical proposition. 

ef-fecl', n. 1 . The result or product of some efficient 
cause or agency; a consequence; an outcome; as, the 
effect of an explosion. Compare cause. 

The practical effect of a belief is the real test of Ka aoondoes*. 

Frocde Calvinism p. 8. [s. ’ll.] 

2. A feeling or sensation resulting from observation or 
external impression, especially a startling or decided 
one; as. the effect of u picture; a love of effect. 3. Ef¬ 
ficiency in accomplishing results or pnrposes; effective 
force or validity • ns, to argue with effect; speak with effect. 
4. Intended and imparted meaning; the substantial pur¬ 
port of a statement; as, he expressed himself to this 
effect. .5. Active operation; force; execution; as, a law 
m full effect. 6. Accomplishment or effectuation, as of 
any purpose or plan; fulfilment; as, the suggestion bad 
its effect; the shot took effect. 7. Factor reality: fol¬ 
lowing in. 

The nation that cannot even exist without the commodity of an¬ 
other nation, is in effect the slave of that other nation. 

Coleridge Table Talk Jone 20, ’34. 
8. pi. (1) Movable or chattel property of any kind. 

When one of their number died all hia worldly effects were 
buried with him. 

P. H. Sheri o an Memoirs to 1.1, ch. 6. p. 102. [c. L. w. ’88.] 
(21 Any property convertible Into money. 9. Meek. 
Tne useful work performed hy a machine in a given 
period. 10. Elec. One of various anomalous or unex¬ 
pected phenomena relating to electric currents, each 
named sfter Its discoverer. See phrases. 1 1 +. An 
Issue or conclusion, as of a tale. [OF., < L. effectus, < 
effectue, pp.; see effect, r.] ef-feete't. 

Synonyma: see act; consequence; end; operation; 
paonrcl*. 

Phrases;—for effect, In order to produce a favor¬ 
able Impression, without regard to anything else.— 11 nil 
»•,, the nctlon of a magnetic field In altering the stream¬ 
lines of an electric current.— of no or none c,, having no 
force or validity; vain.— Peltier e., change of tempera¬ 
ture at the Junction of dissimilar conductors (except zinc 
and metal), caused by an electric current.— Tli out son e., 
evolution or absorption of heat, caused by an electric cur¬ 
rent lo Its passage from one point to another of different 
temperature.—to give e* to, to carry out or execute; 
make operative or valid.—to tnke e. f to produce Its ef¬ 
fect; also, to go into or begin operation. 

— ef-fecl'le»s, a. — ef-fect'iess-ly, adv. 

ef-fcet'Iv, -ly, -lie**. Effective, etc. Phil. Son. 

ef-feet'ive, ef-fect'lv, a. 1. Producing or adapted to 

produce its proper effect; fit for a destined purpose; 
efficient; as, an army of 10,000 effective men. 

W© work tor culture. W« work to enlarge th© Intelligence, and 
to make It a better and more effectlvc in*trument. 

liAXERTON Intel!. Life pt. lii, letter lv, p. 96. [R. BROS. 74.] 

2. Producing or capahle of producing a striking impres¬ 
sion; characterized by some striking feature, as force, 
beauty, or energy, as, an effective speaker or costume. 

It is Mid of I>r. John M. Mason that hi* reading of a hymn waa 
more effecttve often than the sermons of many a preacher. 

A. J. Upson in Homiletic Ileview Mar., ’V0, p. 207. 

3. Real or actual: a Gallicism. [< F. effectif , < LL. 
effecting < L. effectus, pp.; see effect, v.] 

Synonyma: see cogent; powerful. 

— eHeel I vi* money, oo the European continent, coin, 
as distinguished from paper mooey. 

— ef-fcct'lve-iy, adv .— ef-foet'l vc-iicks, n. 
The quality of being effective, ef^fee-tlv'i-tyj. 

ef-fcet'l ve, n. 1. One who is fit for efficient or active 
service. Specifically: Mil. (1) A soldier fit for duty. 
(2) The number of men available for active service; as, a 
war effective of 250,000. 2. That which effects; a cause. 

ef-fre't rlx+» n. An effirlent cause. 

ef-foc'l ii-nl, ef fec'chu-a! or -tiu-al, a. i. Bringing 
about, or capable of bringing about, an effect or an in¬ 
tended effect; complelely adequate and operative; effica¬ 
cious: efficient; a a, effectual measures. 2+. True. [< 
L. effectus , n.; see effect, n.] ef-fec'tn-elt. 

Synonyma: see powerful. 

Derivatives : — ef-fee"tu-« l'l-l y, n.— ef-fec'- 
tii-nl-iy, adr. With effect; also, actually; truly.— 

ef-fer'lii-nl-iie^s, ti. 

cf-fee'l n-afe, ef-fec'chn-€l or -tju-6t. vt. [*a'Ted; 
•a'tino.J I. To bring about or accomplish; effect. 2. 
To render effectual. 

Th® desire of lha law to effectuate rather than defeat a contract, 
is wise, just, and beneficial. Parsons Contracts toL ii, pt. ii, 
ch. I. | 3, p. 18. [L. B. a CO. W.j 

[< L. effectus , n.; see effect, k.] 

— el-foe"tii-»i'tloi», n. 

ef-fer'tn-oimt, a. Effective; forcible, ef-feertu-oset- 

— rf-fre't u-mi«-lyt, mtv. 

ef-frlr' 1 , ef-flr\n. [ Dial., Kng. & Scot.] Affair, cf-fere'i* 
^ * . .. — * * -- , J —-*--- aa 


ff-lrir' 51 . n. [Scot. | 1. Something fitting or becoming, 
to ooe’a rank. 2. State, quality, or condition. 
cf-feni'I-nn-cy, cf-fem'i-na-si, n. The quality of being 
effeminate; lock of manly character; womanishness: 
ascribed In reproach to men. 

ef-feni'I-nalc, ef-fem'i-net, r. [-na'ted; -na'tino.] 

I. t. To render womanish or delicate; soften or weaken. 

] mo»t exalt my suhject from those trifle* which effeminots our 
•ex. We aster in loricate CorrespontUnce, Jan. 7, 'Of in vot i, 
p. 72. [L. a. a co. ’67.] 

II. i. To become soft, unmanly, or womanish. 

— ef-fcm"l-nn'lloii+, n. 

ef-feni'I-nali*, ef-fem'i-net or-ngt, a. I. Having wom¬ 
anish traits or qualities, such as delicacy or Inxiirioua- 
ness; unmanly; as, effeminate men. 

Hta [the Ssvior**] human it y though Immaculate w*a not effem¬ 
inate. SrunoEON .Sixire //u//>//ouri, Saint of Ihe Smithy p. 
13». [r. a w. -w.j 

2t. Womanly; tender. 3t. Devoted to women; volop- 
luous. [< L. efcmlnatus, pp. of effemino , weaken, < 
ex, out. 4- femina, woman.] 

Synonyma: see pusillanimous. 

Derivatives: —ef-fcm'l-nate-ly, adr. 1. In 
an effeminate manner. 2. [Rare.] Through the agency 
of a woman; as, effeminately vanquished.— ef-1 em'- 
I-mile- ii ohm, n. Effeminacy. 
ef-fem'I-iin|e, n. An effeminate person; a milksop, 
cf-fcnt'i-n l ze, ef-fcm'I-nalz, rf. [Itarc.] To render effemi¬ 
nate. 


ef-fen'cll, ef-fen'dlj n. [-ms or -dies, pi.] A Turkish 
title of respect, equivalent to sir or Mr.: used especially 
after names of officials and learned men. [< Turk, efen- 
di, < Gr. apkentes, for authentts, master, < autos , self.] 
cfTer-nte+, vt. To make wild or savage. 

— «‘f // iVr-n/tIont, 7*.— ef'fer-oust, a. Savage. 
«*rfer-ont, ef'gr-gnt, a. Carrying or carried outw ard, as 

influences from a nerve-center to muscles, the cells of 
glands, etc.; discharging: opposed to afferent. [< L. ef- 
J'ero , ppr. efferen{t-)s, < ex, out, -f fero, bring.] 
efTer-ent, n. 1 . Physiol. An efferent vessel or nerve. 

A message of Invitation or warning flashea . . . along one of 
these mysterious filaments, the afferent. Ad answer is sent at 
oooe outward by the efferent to the place from which it came, and 
the answer is obeyed. Pohter Human Intellect p. 125. [s. ’68.] 
2. A stream carrying off the water from a marsh or pond. 
ef"fer-vcwce', ef'gr-ves', ri. [-vesced'; -ves'cino.] 

1. To bubble up; give off bubbles of gas, as water 
charged with carbon dioxid; come away in bubbles, as a 
gas. 2. To manifest irrepressible excitement or feeling. 

A number of frolicsome juveniles, who were effervescing in all 
those modes of untold gambol and mischief that have astonished 
mothers ever since the flood. Harriet B. Stowe Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ch. V, p. 87. [H. M. A CO. ’90.] 

[< L. effervesce, < ex, out; and see fervescent.] 

— cf''fcr-veK'el-bl(e, a.— ef"fcr-vcs'clv(e, a. 
Producing or liable to produce effervescence. 

eF'fer-veN'rcnce, crer-ves'gns, n. I. The escape of 
bubbles of gas from a liquid otherwise than by boiling, 
or the condition of a substance resulting therefrom; a 
bobhling np; as, the effervescence of a carbonate with an 
acid; the effervescence of champagne. 2. Irrepressible 
excitement; lively demonstration of feeling. [ < L. effer¬ 
vescent-)*, ppr. or effervesco; sec effervesce.] ef"ier- 
veK'ceii-cyJ. 

ef"rer-vefc'ecnt, ef'er-ves'gnt, a. Giving off bubbles 
of gas; coming off in bubbles, as gas from a liquid; effer¬ 
vescing, or having the property of effervescing; hence, 
disappearing and dying out in effervescence. 

We need hshita of feeling, disciplined indeed, not effervescent, 
not mystic, hut, on the other band, not crushed, not fearful of out¬ 
flow, not bereaved of speech. 

Austin Piielps Still Ilour ch. 7, p. 62. [Q. a l. ’66.] 
[< L. efferre*cen(t-)s; see EFFEnvEscKNCE.] 
ef-fete 7 , ef-ftt', a. Worn out and incapable of further 
production, as the sod, an animal, or a plant; hence, ex¬ 
hausted, as having performed its functions; inefficient 
through deterioration or decay; sterile; barren. 

It [the blood] takes to them [the ti**oes] the necessary food#, 
aod removes from them their waste and effete mutters, which 
it conveys to the proper excreting organ. 

J. C. Cutter Comprehensive Physiol, ch. 5, p. 72. [l.] 
[< L. qffetus, < ex, out, fetus, producing.] ef- 
foete't. — ef-fete'ueMN, 72. 

er'Ii-cn'olotiN, ef'l-ktVshos, a. Producing or copable 
of producing an Intended effect; having efllcacy; effective. 

Example U always much more efficacious than precept. 

Johnson liasnetas ch. 30, p. 97. [s. M. ’80.] 
[< OF. effcadeux, < L. efficax (efficac-), < efflcio ; ace 
effect, u.] 

Synonyma: see powerful. 

Derivatives: — eP'li-ea'cloua-ly, adv ef"- 
fi-eii'cloiiK-iieKs, n. 

ef'll-ea-ey, ef'i-ca-si, n. The state or quality of being 
efficacious; effective energy; the power to produce an 
intended effect as shown in the production of it; os, the 
efficacy of a drug; the efficacy of divine grace. 

There are many people who honestly dooht the efficacy of le^ia- 
latioo In promoting social Reforms, it. W. C’ADMAN Christian 
Unity, Iielping Hand p. 135. [a. s. a. u. *86.] 

[< L. tffleacia, < qfficax; sec efficacious.] cf"li- 
une'l-iyj [Rare]. 

Synonym*; ace power. 

ef-fi'eleii-ey, ef-flsh'en-sl, n. I. The character or qual¬ 
ity of being efficient; the power that accomplishes a de¬ 
sired or designed work; effectiveness; as, the efficiency 
of an agent. 2. Specifically: (1) The state of possessing 
adequate skill or knowledge for the performance of a 
duty or calling. (2) Mech. The ratio of useful work or 
the effect produced to the energy expended in producing 
It. [< L. tfficten/ia, < efficient-)*, ppr. of efflcio; see 
effect, v.) ef-li'elencct. 

Synonyma: sccaoility. 

ef-fi'clenl, ef-flsh'gnt, a. 1. Acting or having power 
to act effectually; hating all the energy or power requi¬ 
site; com]>etent; as, an efficient helper; an efficient leader. 

No remedy for low wage* cao be really efficient unless it in¬ 
crease* the efficiency of labour aod secures a social and moral im¬ 
provement In the condition of the lal>ourers themselves. 

H. Fawcett Political Economy hk. ii, ch. 8. p. 227. [nacm. *74.] 

2. Ilsving and exercising the power to produce effects 
or results; actively causative. Sec cause. 

Some of tha profoundest thinkers . . . have seed more than 
mechanical cause lo the course of nature, and . . . have discovered 
00 inconaiatency between efficient and final cause. 

MCCosn Pea It stic Philos, vol. i, ch.2, p. 135. [8. ’87.] 
[< L. efficient-)*; see efficiency.} 

Synonyms: see powerful. 

— ef-fi'clcnt-ly, adv. 

cf-fl'clcnt, n. 1. An efficient or qualified person; es¬ 
pecially, a properly drilled and skilful British volunteer. 

2. An efficient enuse. See cause. 

Circumstances of outward condition are not the solo efficients la 
the production of character. 

Robertson .Sermons first serie*, ser. xvil, p. 191. [ll. 70.] 

3. Math. One of two quantities multiplied together to 
produce a result: a factor. 

er-fic'liont, n. A representation; au expressing. 
rf-fierci*'t, vt. To make fierce. 

ei-fiR'i-ntf, ef-fij’l-tft, rf. [Knre.l To fflslfion Into an ef¬ 
figy of something; conform.— ef-flg"l-a'tion, n. [Rare.] 
The act of fashioning Into nn effigy; an effigy. 
cf-fig'i-UH, 71. IL.] (Archaic & Humorous.] Aa effigy. 
oril-ey,ef'i-ji, n. [-gies, ;>(.] 1 . A figure or an image 

representing the whole or u part of a person: said espe¬ 
cially of sculptured figures and the heads on coins, more 
rnrefy of portraits. See lllas. In next column. 2. In 
common use, a stuffed figure that Is made to represent 
some person who has Incurred odium, commonly dis¬ 
played in public and then burned or hauged. [< L. effi¬ 
gies, < ex, out, -f finqo, form.] 

— ef'fi-gyiino 11 ml", n. Archeol. A kind of earth- 
mound, thrown up In the form of a man or an animal. 

— ef-Ilg'i-al, a. lUnre.] Of or pertaining to ao effigy. 


ef-flag'l-tntet* rf. To demand eagerly, 
er'lln-gm'lion, eria-gHTshun, n. [Rare.] A flaming 
forth; as, the efftagralion of a volcano. 
ef-ilnre / t» vt. To puff out. 

et-Iln'tiou, ef-flG'shun, 1. That w-blch Is blown or 
breathed forth; aa emanation. *>t« A blowing out, as of 
breath. [< 1.. efftatus, pp. of efflo, < ex, 
out, -j -ffo, blow.] 

eF'lieH-mge', eri<J-rtlzh\ n. [F.] A gen¬ 
tle rubbing, os of a patient, with the palm 
of the hand. 

ef"fl»>-re*ec', ef'lo-res', ri. [-resced'; 

-res'cino.] 1. To burst into bloom; 
blossom out; flower. 2. Chem. To be¬ 
come powdery, wholly or in part, and 
lose crystalline structure through loss of 
water of crystallization on cxjiosure to 
the air. [< L. effloresco, < ex intens. 

4- fforeo, blossom, <Jios (for-), flower.] 
er'llo-rcs'cence, ef'lo-res'gns^ 72 . 1. 

The act or process of efflorescing; a 
blooming forth; the state of being flow¬ 
ery, or a'flowery appearance. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, music, po¬ 
etry, etc., may be truly called the efflorescence 
of civilized life. 

Spencer Education ch. I, p. 73. [a. s 89.] 

2. Bot. The period at which a plant ex¬ 
pands its blossoms; also, the ocl or con¬ 
dition of flowering; anthesis. 3. Chem. 



Effigy. 


The result of eflloresciug. See ‘efflo- fi^ifSesirede 

RESCE, 2. Jomviile, Grand 

Long neglect has dow reduced it [Goshen] to Seneuchol of 
a barren desert of sand and loose etone, pow- Champagne, in 
dered with a salt efflorescence from the soiL t ? e co 11 e gi ate 

Gejkie Hours with the Bible vol. ii, ch. 1, church of Jom- 
p.3. [J. P. ’82.] ’ ville, Haate- 

4. Pathol. A cutaneous rash; also, the Marae ’ FraQce * 
individual lesions of a rasb. [< L. efflorescent-)*, ppr. 
of effioresco; see effloresce.] 
ef"rto-rc8 / €€M-€y,ef'lo-res'en-si, 72 . The quality or con¬ 
dition of being efflorescent; efflorescence. 
ef"Ho-rew'«*e nt, ef'lo-res'ent, a. 1. Blossoming out; 
opening in flower; blooming. 2. Chem. (1) Tending 
or liable to effloresce. 

The hard crystal* when separated ore found to be efflorescent. 
Farad a v Researches in Chem. and Physics, Crystals of Sul¬ 
phate of Soda p. 154, [R. T. F. ’59.J 

(2} Forming into white threads or powder; covered 
with efflorescence. [< L. efflorescen(,t-)s; see efflores¬ 
cence.] 

el-flow'er, ef-flcio'cr, vt. In leather-manufacture, to 
remove the epidermis from (a skin) with a concave knife, 
blunt in the middle. [< F. effieurer , graze, < ef- (< L. 
ex), out, -\-feur, < G .fur, floor.] 
cf'tln-eiice,ef / lu-gnH, 72 . A flowing out; emaciation; also, 
that which issues or flows forth; an efflux. 

Trnehomour . . . is, In fact, bloom aod perfume, the purest efflu¬ 
ence of a deep, fine and loving nature. 

Carlyle Essays, Richter la vol. i, p. 21. [ 11 . m. a co.J 
[< L. effluen(t-)8, ppr. of effiuo, flow out, < ex, out, -\-Jluo, 
flow.] efllii-en-cyt, 

ef'llu-eiit, eHu-^nt, a. Flowing forth or out; specif¬ 
ically, In geology, flow ing out, as lava, through Assures 
in the side of a volcano, or as a river from a lake. [< L. 
effuen{t-)s; sec effluence.] 

ct'll 11 -out, 71 . Anything that flows forth; specifically, 
in geography, a stream flow ing out of another or form¬ 
ing the outlet of a lake. 

cf-llnve', ef-flfiv’, n. Elec. The loss of electricity by 
atmospheric conduction or diffusion, [< effluvium.] 
ef-Hii'vl-a, ef-HO'vi-a, n. Plural of effluvium. 
el’-lln'vi-ntet. ri. To send forth effluvium.—el-11 u'vl- 
n-lillft, a. Capable of being thrown off as an effluvium, 
cf-flti'vi-itin, ef-flfi'vl-uni, n. [-vi-a,/)/.] An invisible, 
subtle emanation* esjiecially, a noxious or ill-smelling 
exhalation from decaying of putrefying matter: com¬ 
monly in the plural; as, the effluvia from foul drains. 
[L., flowing out, < effiuo; see effluence.] 
Derivatives : —cf-llu'vl-al, a. Pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or containing effluvium.— cf-llu'vl- 
011 s, a. Resembling or given off like an effluvium. 
rPfi uxt, vi. To flow away. 

el'll 11 X, ef'lux, 72 . 1. The act or process of flowing 

forth or Issuing; an outflow; effluence; effusion. 2. 
That which flows forth; an emanation; outpouring. 

The soul u not It* own caose; while it ie on efflux from the divine 
eeeence. it has oot retained that essence. A. LaSSO.v in Ueberweg’* 
Hist. Philos. lr. hy Morris, vol. i, § 106, p. 476. [S. ’72.] 

[< L. eflluxus, pp. of effiuo; see effluence.] 
ef-II 11 x'ltin, ef-fluc'shun, n. 1. A flowing forth; hence, 
lapse, as of time. 2. That which flows forth; an issue; 
emanation. 3. Pathol. Abortion at an early stage of 
gestation; expulsion of the ovum during the first week 
of pregnancy. 

ef-fo'ill-eiit, ef-fo'dl-cnt, a. Zool. Adapted for digging; 
fossorial. [< L. effodietfft-)*, ppr. of efl'otllo, < ex, out,-j- 
foilw, dig.] 

Df-f»"di-en'tl-n, ef-fO’di-eu’shl-o, 72 . pi. Mam. The/b- 
dientia. 

ef-fu'li-nlct, v. To open Into leaf. 
ef-fo"ll-ii'llon, ef-fO'li-e'shun, 72 . Bot. Loss of foli¬ 
age. [Var. of exfoliation.] 
ef-force't, vt. I . To employ with or subject to force. 2* 
To ravish. 

ef-forin', rt. To give a certain form to; fashion. 

— ei'"for»nin/iiont» 72.—ef»forin / n»tivu*t,a. Form¬ 
ative.— el-foriii'er, n. 

eriort, ef'fOrt, C .* J. 1 Hr. (-fert, S.; -furt, C. 2 Iff If'), 
72 . 1. A voluntary exertion of power, physical or spirit¬ 
ual; strenaous endeavor directed to some definite end; 
laborious attempt; struggle; as, a strong effort lo reform. 
Trust in nothing hot In Providence and your own efforts. 

Dickens Bleak House ch. 13, p. 220. [e. a l. ’8«.] 
2. A result or display of consciously directed power; un 
achievement; as, a flue literary effort. 3. Mech. An im¬ 
pelling or effective force. [F., < forcer, < LL. effor/io, 
iorec, < L. ex, out, -f forth, strong.] 


toward a definite end; exertion is a nutting forth of power 
without special reference lo an object. Attempt Is more 
experimental than effort, endeavor less strenuous hut more 
continuous. A struggle Is a violent effoi't or strenuous exer¬ 
tion. See assiduity. Compare synonyms for attempt, v. 


au = out; oil; lu=f^ud, fft = future; c = k; eliurcli; dli = the; go, sing, ii.ik; so; tliin; zli = azure; F. bon, duoe. <, from; +, obsolete; J, variant. 
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— efTorlt, rt. To reenforce. — eCTort-leas, a. 
Putting forth no effort.— etf'forl-lesN-ly, adv. 

ef-fo*'!Oon+. it. A diggiog up or out. 
ef-f'rac'tlon, ef-frac'slnm, n. A breaking in by force; 
housebreaking; burglary. [< LL. effractns , pp. of ef- 
fringo , break, < L. ex, out, break.] 

ef-frae'tnre, ef-frae'chur or-tiftr, n. Sui'g. Same as 
EcriESMA. [< LL. effractor a, < L. ex, out, + frango, 
brGftk ^ 

ef-lrnn'elii**<*, ef-trnu'cliise-iiieiif. [Rare.) Same as 

ENFRANCHISE, etc. 

rt-fray'niit, ef-fr£'not, a. [F.] Fear-inspiring; frightful. 

-ef-frny't, rt. To affray.— t*f-f'rny'n - blet» a. 
Frightful — eP'lrn-yt?', a. Her. See rampant. 
cfTre-nnte+» a. Unbridled.— el w fro-iut , tiont, n. 
t*f-frmit'+, rt. I. To make bold or impudent. 2. To put 
to confusion.—i*f-iVQnt'o«lt. rf-iront'ilt, a.— ef- 
tVniit'u-onst, a. Impudent.—ef-lYont' 11-011 s«l_vt» adr. 
ef-froul'cr-v* ef-frunt'gr-i, n. Insolent assurance; 
shameless boldness; .unblushing impudence. [< F. ef- 
fwnterie , < effwnfe. shameless, < LL. effwn{t-)s, < L. 
ex, out, -\~fwti(f-)s, forehead.] 

Synonyms: assurance, audacity, boldness, brass, hardi¬ 
hood, impudence, shamelessness. Audacity la a reckless de¬ 
fiance of consequences, which becomes sometimes, by ita 
very excess, a means of safety. Effrontery defies all pro¬ 
priety and personal honor. Hardihood defies and disregards 
the ratlooal Judgment of men. Impudence ,disregarda what 
is due to superiors; shamelessness defies decency. Boldness 
is forward-stepping courage, spoken of with reference to 
the presence and observation of others; boldness, in the 
good sense, is courage viewed from the outside; the word 
frequently indicates a lack of proper sensitiveness and 
modesty. See assurance. Compare synonyms for brave; 
courage. —Antonyms: baslifnlness, coyness, diffidence, 
modesty, sensitiveness, shrioklog, shyness, timidity, 
ef-fruut'er-y, n. Effrontery. Phil. Soc. 

el-fiil'erale, ef-ful'crct or -ergt, a. Bot. Being without 
or having lost the accompanying bract or leaf, a8 a bud. 
[< L. ex , out, 4- fulcrum; see pui.crum.] 
ef-fiiltre', ef-fulj', v. [ef-fulged'; ef-ful'ging.] 1. 1. 
[Rare.] To cause to beam or shine forth; radiate. 

II, L To beam or shine forth in great luster. 

Walk amid these scenes of glory, and know the rapture of feel¬ 
ing God effulqe upon us from everything which his heart has coo- 
ceived, or nis hand fashioned! 

H. W. Beecher Star Papers, Shakespeare p. 40. [j. c. ». ’65.] 
[< L. efftdgeo,< ex, forth, -j- fulgeo , shine.l 
ef-fill'see nee, ef-ful'jgns, n. A shining forth brilliantly; 
beaming brightness; splendor. [< L . ejffulgen(t-)s, ppr. 
of effulgeo; see effulge.] 

ef-ful'greiit, ef-ful'jgnt, a. Shining brilliantly or with 
splendor: heaming forth light. [< L. tffulgen(t-)s; see 

EFFULGENCE.] 

Synonyms: aee bright. 

— ef-ful'geiit-lv, adv. 
ef-fuinc't, vt. To puff out, aa smoke. 

Derivatives: — ei-fn'um-b!et« a. Volatile.— ef-fu"- 
inu-bil'i-tyt, ii.— ef"fn-ina'tlont» n. 
ef-fn ml', ef-fimd', vt. [Archaic.] To pour out. 
ef-fuse', ef-fiiiz', v. [ef-fused'; ef-fu'sino.] I. t. 
To pour forth; shed. 

The stars Effuse oq them beoigaant influences. 

Southey Curse of Kehatna can. 2, st. 4. 
II. i. To issue forth; emanate. [< L. effusus, pp. of 
(iffundo, < ex , out, -f- f undo, pour.] 

-ef*fu'seil*ly,fldi!. Overflowingly; unrestrainedly, 
ef-fn «e', ef-fifig', a. 1. Bot. Very widely or loosely 
spreading. 2. Zool. (I) Entom. Composed of loosely 
joined parts; not compact. (2) Conch. Having the lips 
separated by a groove; expanded. 3t. Poured out free¬ 
ly; profuse; prodigal. [< L. effusus; aee effuse, t\] 
ef-fiise't, «. A shedding; effusion. 

ef-fu'fclou, ef-fifl'zhun, n. 1 . The act, process, or habit 
of pouring forth, or that which is poured forth; an out¬ 
pouring; a shedding. 2. An outpouring of genius or 
sentiment: applied to literary compositions ironically; 
aa, a poetical effusion. 3, Effusive demonstration; effu¬ 
siveness. 4, Pathol. The pouring out of the blood or 
other fluid from its proper vessels into the cellular tissue 
or into a cavity. 

The physician suspects that there is already congestion of blood, 
to be followed perhaps hy effusion. 

Bain .Mind and Body ch. 2,p. 2. [j. F. ’80.] 
5, Physics. The flow of gases nnder pressure through 
very minute apertures in the containing vessel. [< L. 
effusio(n -), < effusus; see effuse, v.] 

— ef-fu'slon-lwt, n. One who writes effusions, 
ef-fu'slv, -ly, -ties*. Effusive, etc. Phil. Soc. 
ef-fu'slve, ef-fiQ'slv, a. 1, Overflowing with senti¬ 
ment; demonstrative; gushing; as, an effusive greeting. 

He had great natural dignity, and was not of an effusive turn, 
beiog warmer inside than out, -which is better than the reverse. 

John Brown Spare Hours third series, p. 303. [H. M. & CO. ’83.] 
2. Pouring forth; shedding abroad: with of. 

— effusive rack* (Petrol.), volcanic rocka poured out 
on the surface of the earth: contrasted with intrusive rocks. 

— ef-fn'slve-ly, adv.— of-fn'sivc-ness, n. 

ef-fuze', v. t a ., & n. Effuse. Phil. Soc. 

e-tlect'ed, §-flect'ed, a. Entom. Bent abruptly out¬ 
ward. [< e- + L .Jlecto, bend.] 

ef-reet', n. Same ns AFniT. 

eff , eft, n. ]. A newt. 2. A small lizard, especially'of 
the genus Seps. [< AS. e/ete.] elT*; eFfet*; ev'etj. 
eft t, adr. Afterward; again.— efr'ert, adv. & prep. After. 
ett-Noon', eft-sun', adv. [Archaic.] Soon afterward or 
again; hence, apeedily; quickly, eft-soon s'*. 

The champion stout 

Eftsoon.es dismounted from his courser brave. 

Spenser Faerie Queene bk. i, can. 1, st. 11. 
eg, egril. Egg, etc. Phil. Soc. 

e-srnd', g-gad*, inter). [Archaic.] By God: a minced oath, 
e'galt, a. & n. Equal; an equal, e'gnllt. 


A family of moths; the clearwings. e'ri-a, n. (t. g.) 
[< L. Egeria , name of a nymph.]— e-sre'rt-an, a. & 
e-se'ri-ld, a. & n.— e-sje'rl-oltl, a. 
e-g;er'iiil-«infe, e-j^r'mi-net, vi. [-na’ted; -naming.] 
To germinate; bud. [< L. egerminatus, pp. of egei'ini- 
no, < e, out, 4- gennen , sprout.] 
e-j^eM', g-jest', vt. To eject or void, as feces, perspira¬ 
tion, or other excrementition8 matter; excrete. [< L. 
egestus , pp. of egero , < e, out, -f- g/ro, bear.] 
Derivatives:-e-g;e N't Ion, n. Defecation.— c- 
greKt'lv(e, a. Excretory, 
e-gen'tn, e-jea'tn, n.pl. [L.] Excreta. 
e-gCN'tn-oiiNt. a. Very poor. i‘-£OH / tu-oset. 

Cjsg: 1 , eg, vt. To instigate or incite; urge: commonly fol¬ 
lowed by on; as, to egg one 
on to a deed. 

Two powers had China by the 
throat, while the other two stood 
hy to egg them on. J. H. Wilson 
China ch. 20, p. 338. [a. ’87.] 



Longitudinal Section of a 
Hcn’a Egg. 


[< lc e.eggja; aee edge,*).] 

See eg.— cgg'e-meiit+, 
effg'nientt, n. Instiga¬ 
tion. 

I, t. 1. To mix or 
cover with eggs. 2. [U. S.] 

To pelt with eggs. II, i . 
to collect eggs (of birds). 

n. 1. Tne body that is V, formative yolk; yy, yellow 
extruded from the ovary of food-yolk; u , y white yolk (the 

famoian concentric white lines in the yel- 

the females of various am- low yolk are of the same ' ub . 
male, as birds, most reptiles Stance); ytt t, yolk»memhraoe; a, 
and fishes, the monotrema- alhumen or white of the egg; ch, 
tons mammals, and insects ch,chalawe;sm, sbelt^memhrane; 
and moat other inverte- *> Bhelli a ch - 
brates, containing the germ and the food-yolk, or nutri¬ 
ment necessary for its development, enclosed in a mem¬ 
branous or shelly covering. 

I tbink that, if required, on pain of death f to name instantly the 
most perfect thing in the universe, I should risk my fate oo a hinl’a 
egg. T. W. HiggINSOn Out*Door Papers p. 297. [t. & f. ’63.] 

2. Specifically, in common nsage, the egg of a bird, es¬ 
pecially of the domestic fowl, oval, and having a calca¬ 
reous shell: when unqualified usually a ben’a egg* as, 
we had eggs for breakfast. 3. Biol. A simple cell ca¬ 
pable of fertilization; an ovum or germ-cell. 4, Some¬ 
thing like or likened to an egg. 5. Figuratively, that 
which contains a germ, origin, or first principle. 6. A 
size of coal. See coal. [ME. egg, pi. egges, < Ice. 
egg = AS. <eg; cp. L. ovum , egg.] efft. 

Compounds, etc.: —bnd egg [Colloq.], a worthless 
person.—egg mid nnclior, egg mid dart, egg nnd 
tongue (Arch.), varieties of echinus-moldings carved with 
aeries of alternate egg-ahaped and dart-shaped forma.— 
egg'stiii"i-iiinl, n. An ovularian protozoan.-eggsnp- 
tmrntiis, n. Hot. The female organ in the higher plants, 
which consists of three cells at the top of the embryo-sac 
of the ovule, the oosphere and two aynergid*.— eggmu- 
ple, 7i. Eggplant.— eggsrtHsoi’ter, n. A board having 
holea In which eggs are placed in order that they may be 
assorted according to tbeir translucency and presumable 
freshness. — eggduig, n. 1. The ovary. 2, An empty 
bag from which a conjurer aeems to take eggs.— eggs 
basket, n. A wire basket in which eggs are boiled. 

— eggsbird, n. One of various sea-birds which usually 
nest in large companies, and whose eggs are commer¬ 
cially valuable, as terna, guillemots, etc.; specifically, a 
aooty tern. — eggsboileis n. A device by which or in 
which to boll egga, especially on the table.—egg boiler, 
or eggsended boiler, a boiler with an egg-shaped end.— 
eggibound, a. Unable to deposit an egg which Is already 
formed: said of poultry.— c*ggsearrier, n. 1. A box or 
frame with small compartments for shipping eggs without 
Injury by breakage. 2. A device for transporting flab-ova 
alive in water — egg-cn sc, n. 1. The Investment or cover¬ 
ing of certain eggs, as of various insects, of sharks, etc. 2. 
An egg-carrier.— egg*ecl 1, n. Biol. The cell that consti¬ 
tutes an ovum.— t-ggsclcavn ge, n. Segmentation of the 
ovum; the first process of germination, by which the origi¬ 
nally single cell of the ovum becomes divided into a mass of 
similar cells.—cggscockle, rt. An edible cockle ( Cardium 
elatum).— rggscocoon, n. A coconn spun for the protec¬ 
tion of eggs, as by spiders and some mitea.— oggsciip, «. 
A cup, of glass or china, for use In eating soft-hoik'd eggs.— 
eggsimnce, n. A dance to be performed by a blindfold 
person in the midst of eggs without touching them, or a 
dance In which eggs are to be juggled with in any way 
without breaking them; bence, a difficult task. — egg* 

eater, n. A small and harm¬ 
less Bonth-African dasypel- 
tlne aerpent with a very dis¬ 
tensible mouth and throat, 
that feeds largely on eggs.— 
eggsended, a. Having egg- 
shaped ends.—egg'fisli", «. 
A gymnodont piectognatb 
fish with a body lnflatahle 
into the shape of an egg. 
— eggjflip, n. A hot bever¬ 
age of eggs and other ingre- 
_ _ . dfents beaten up with beer 

The Egg-eater (Dasypeltis or ale, etc.—eggsglnwN, n . 

scaber). i/ 7 i» a sand-glass emptying itr 

self in three minutes, the time usually required to boil an 
egg. 2, A glasa egg-cup.—pggsgliie, «. The viaeid coat¬ 
ing by which the eggs of certain animals, as lobsters, are 
fastened to the body of the parent.— cgg:guU, n. [Prov. 
Eng,] The herring-gull.— egg dint, n. The game of roly- 
poly when played with hata instead of holes in the ground. 

— eggsliat, n. A hot concoction of eggs, sugar, ale, and 

brandy.—eggslnying, a. Oviparous.— cggdigliter, n. 
An cgg-teater.— eggsim* in lira ne, n. The cell-wall or an 
ovum; the membrane that in- y 2 

veata an egg —eggsmite, n. 

A mite that destroys the eggs of 
insects, as the oribatid Eolftrus 
ofurorns, which sucka the eggs 
of the canker-worm. —egg; 
molding, n. An egg-abaped 
ornamental molding. See ego 
and anchor.— cggsiiug, n. A 
drink made of milk, eggs, and 
splrita, sweetened; sometimes, 
the same without the spirits; un¬ 
cooked custard. — egg * imrn- 
luite, n. A minute **' 




J 

M 

iDldl 



Egg-molding. 
Examples from: 1, the Cam- 
paraaitic pana Colleetion; 2, the Freeh- 


, — c'gnJ-ly^adr.— e'gnl-.iesNt, n. 

e-gnl"i-te', C-_gari-te , ! fi. [F.) Equality: one of the watch¬ 
words of the French Revolution, the others being liberte 
(liberty) aiulfraternite (fraternity), 
e-gnl'i-ty, e-gal'i-ti, n. [Rare.] Equality. 

I<>ge / nn, a. Same aa Aegean. 
e'gence, I'Jgns, n. [liare.] The state of being needy, 
e'gert, a. Bitter; acid; sharp, e'grct. 
e'K<*r, J'PCr, n. Same as EAoEn. e'jxret, 

E-ge'ri-n, e-Jt'ri-a or -g6'ri-n, n. [L.] Horn. Myth. One 
of theCamense or fountain nymphs who had a sacred grove 
near the Porta Capena, Rome, the fabled consort and coun¬ 
selor of Numa Pomplllus. 

IF'ge-rl'l-diC,fje-raPi-dT or ^ge-rfi'i-de, n.jd. Entom. ___________ 

sofa, firm, usk; at, fare, accord; elgmgnt, gr = ov^r, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, 5 = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at^m; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 


lchneumon-iike hymenopternua A 1 the " 8; 3 t Arles Ca- 

inseet that laya Its eggs In those thedral; 4, Temple of Jupi- 
of other Insects, especially a t< ' r » Kom e. 
proctotrupld.- egg*pad, n. The case or envelope of an 
egg; eapecially, lu ornithology, the tough membrane of a 
bird’s egg; putamen.— egg*i»«l>, n. [New Eng.] A kind 


of egg-uog eggspoiicli, n. Anumheca -eggsreel,«. 
A contrivance by which adhesive egga (of fishes, as the ale- 
wife) are attached to cotton cord and wound upon a reel 
for transportation.— egg*:amUlmcun, n. 1, Toad-flax 
(Linaria vulgaris). 2. Bird’a-foot trefoil (Lotus cornleu- 
latus).— Egg Saturday, same aa Feast of Egos, Bee 
feast.— egg nance, sauce prepared with eggs, as for 
uac on meats, fish, etc.— ogg*.*liaped, a. Bhaped like 
an egg or its longitudinal section; ovoid; specifically (Bot.), 
ovate.— cggs*l ice, n. A utensil for removing fried eggs 
from the pan.— egg:Mtiin*h, n. A squash with egg-shaped 
fruit.-eggsNiicker, n. A toucan.— eggsuyringe, n. A 
small syringe for emptying egga or cleaning them Inside, for 
oologicalpurposes— eggstcsder, n. A device for testing 
eggs or judging of their condition, by means of their 
translucency. It may be a box, or a dark lantern, or simply 
a conical tube, the egg at one end being viewed through 
an eyehole at the other.— eggst on g«, n. In pisciculture, 
an instrument for handling fish-eggs. rgg?farcei»s;.— 
eggst until, n. A hard point or knob upon the tip of 
the beak or snout of an oviparous embryo, as a bird or 
reptile, by which it breaks the shell.—eggstrot, n. A 
alow jog-trot, like that of one riding to market with eggs. 
egg>vifestrnt+.— cggftubcH, n.pl. 1, Groups of ger¬ 
minal cells cmheddedni the ovary by the Infolding of ita 
epithelium. They form the follicles in which the eggs or 
ova develop. 2, The oviducts.— cgg;urclii 11 , n. Any 
spherical aea-urchln.— rgg'vvife", n. A woman who sells 
eggs.—electric egg, a luminous discharge of electricity 
in a vacuum, eapecially aa produced in an ellipsoidal vessel 
with an electrode at each end, in which the electricity 
spreads out In the shape of an egg.— philosophers’ egg, 

1, An ovoid stream of luminous particles caused by a con¬ 
vective discharge of electricity io a partial vacuum, as In the 
apparatus called the electric egg. 2t. A medicine supposed 
to be an antidote against the plague, poisons, etc.— to put 
nil one’s eggs in one basket, tn risk one’a all In one 
apeculation or scheme; have one’a property all In one place. 
— to trend 011 eggs, to w*alk warily and lightly, as on 
delicate or dangerous ground. 

egget* ft. Edge; aw*ord. 

ee'ge-lm, eg'£-ba, n. A West-African weight, about 
half an ounce. 

effjs'er 1 , eg'er, n. A gatherer of eggs of wild fowl or 
turtles. egg'Ierj:. 

egg'er 2 , n. One who instigates, urges on, or incites. 
eg'ger 3 , n. A bombyeid moth of either of the genera 
Lasiocampa and Eti/tgaster; as, the oak •egger ( L . quer- 
cue), eg'gar^; eg / ^erjuiotIi"t. 
egg'er-y. cg'er-1, rt. [Rare.) A place where egga are laid, 
collected, or kept; a nest of egga. 
egg'lng, cg'ing, n. The act or process of gathering 
eggs. 

egg'jilaiit", eg'plant*, n. A herb ( Solanujn Afelongena 
or esculentum) of the nightshade 
family (Sotanacese), now extensively 
cultivated, with large egg-abaped 
edible fruit (berries), commonly 
purple; also, the fruit, 
egg'ssliell", eg'-shcl*, n. 1. The 
hard onter covering or shell of an 

egg- 

The eggshell is a compound of lime, not 
the phosphate as it exists io booes, hut 
chiefly carbonate of lime. T , , 

Youkans Hand*Book Household Sci- lhe Eggplant (Sola- 
ence pt. iv, % 473, p. 250. [a. ’57.] nUm Melongena). 

2. A small marine ovuloid gastropod, as Amphiperas 
ovutn , of egg«like form.— eggsahell china, or e. w are, 
a remarkably thin and delicate porcelain first made in Chffia. 
In European factories It ia made entirely of a thin film of 
barbotloe, the paste usually employed merely to glaze por¬ 
celain. Thia la gathered nn the interior of a plaster-of- 
Parta mold, and then baked. 

<*gg'T> eg'ii a. 1. Full of or abounding in eggs. 2. 

Stained or soiled with egg. 
egliet, n. [eoiien,/>(.) The eye. 
e-gl'dos, e-bt'dos, n. pi. See ejtdo. 
e"gl-lop'le, e'gl-lops, etc. Same as jejgilopic, jegi- 
lops, etc. 

e'gls, l'jis or e'gis, n. [Classic form .fgis.] 1. A shield 
or defensive armor. 2. Gr. 

Myth. The shield given by 
Zeua to Apollo and Athena, 
said to have been the skin of 
the goat Amslthea, tbe fos¬ 
ter-mother of Zeus; origi¬ 
nally, the storm-cloud 
around the thunderbolt, en¬ 
trusted by Zeus to Apollo 1 
and Athena. As a scaly 
cloak or mantle, bordered , 
with serpents and bearing 
Medusa’s bead, it became a 
characteristic attribute of 
Athena. 3. Any protecting Tbe Egis of Athena. (From 
influence or power; as, the a Greek statue of Athena 
egis of fame. io the Villa Alhani, Rome.) 

Wbat governmental arm held its JBgis over our fathers* heads 
as they pioneered their way in the wilderness f Webstkr Speeches , 
Sale of Public Lands in vol. i, p. 361. [T. w. * m. ’50.] 

[< L. &gis, < Gr. aigis (confused with aigis, goatskin), 
< atssd, move violently; flash.] 
e-glaiUdii-lONe, t-glan'diu-lOs, a. Biol. Destitute of 
glands. [< E- + L. glanduta , gland, dim. of alans, 
acorn.] e-fflail'd 11 -lari; e-slan'dii-lonsi. 
eg/lan-tlne, eg'lan-tain (xm), n. 1. The sweetbrier 
(Rosa rubiginosd). The twisted eglantine of Milton, in 
“ L’Allegro,” 1. 48, is supposed to be the common English 
woodbine or honeysuckle ( Lonicera Perlclymenum). 

I am drunk with the honey-wine 
Of the raooo*unfolded eglantine. 

Shelley 1 am Drunk with the HoneyWine 1. 2. 

2. Thedogrose ( Rosa canina). [F., < OF. aiglant,< L. 
aculevs, sting, < acus, point.] eff'laii-tercj; cg'la- 
terct; e«: / leii-tere+; eg'len-linot. 

— Austrian eg In 11 tine, a species (Rosa Eglanteria 
or lutea), originally from Germany, with numerous large 
golden-yellow rosea. Austrian brier*. 
eg'Jet. n. The eagle. 

eg'ling, eg'ling, n. [Prov. Eng.] A perch two years old. 
e-glDin'er-ntet, rt. To unwind, as thread from a hall, 
eg'nmt, n. Enigma: a humorous contraction, 
eg'n, eg'0, M. 1 S., or PgO, C. J/. 2 H r . W>„ rt. [L.] Self, con¬ 
sidered as the seat or consciousness; the / as distinct 
from the not*l, and from mine; a conscious individual 
being that thinks, feels, wills, and acts; oneself: often 
called the eulyect. Compare non-ego. 
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eightfold 



variety of peeudo- 
Austna.] 

considerable genua of 
be borage family {Bo- 

, _ - ...,.._ .. .. ^ , - — -, r-'-j iuhi open, flat-topped clusters of small white 

existence perse; materialism, that lr Is n result of the Inter* the egotist. flowers. Several species are cultivated as stove nlnnts 

action of the molecules of tfie brain and nervous system, o-irra nn-Io*c, \-[or e-]gran'yu- 10 e, a. Bot. Destitute [< G. D. Ehret, a famous painter of Santa 1 P 

and merely a portb llty of sensation. Compart altruistic. 0 f granulations, f < e- ^Wnulom.] eIcU-1i o Ka genus of aquat- 

.^\e art* immediately conscious in perception of an ego and a e'gref, «. Eager; sharp; fierce. i c herbs of the uondweed familv ( Ponte fieri frmn 

non-ego, known together. and known in contrast to each other. e'gret. ft. Same RS EAOEE. 71. tropical South imerica^ 

™ ked root-leaves and a spike of beautiful lilac or blue 

„ .. ln a tad ^fa “an ?< W J"a F k%Zrn l** watcr ' h l actolb of cuHivatloo. 

eoremous tool [< h. egregius, < e, out, + grex(greg-), eI"co-Ka-coi'fc, cl'co-rsanf, etc. Same ae icosa- 

J colic etc 

S,aon,m»: 6 ec 1! XTBAO ? D,XAKT,soToa,oc f »l ; eo 8 >,-le„c,». Cfiem. Same ae .cos, kene. 

Va^nrv' rl' l o?,2 n’f n e !, <l , en1 ’ 9* , d< ' nt . a, [Scot.) Diligent; industrious. 



Phrases, _ 
or pertaining 
altruistic aeotlment. 


\ ery much of the feeline ordinarily classed as generosity is eg< 
altruistic. Spencer Principles of Psychol, vol. li, pt. u, ch. 
p. 613. [a. *83.] 


ego* 
' 8 . 


fitatea or powers, 
egt'o-hood, eg' 0 -[or t'gO-]hud, n. Personality; individu- 
ality; egoity. 


been in charge of the earth after the fall 
titled by ancient commentators with the “ sons of God, 
Gen. \ f,2. [< Gr. egrtgdi', watcher.] Greg'o.rj J. 

Man perceives not merely the laws of nature, but also the laws eg're-llinl net, R. Agrimony. ©g're-moint; eg're- 
of hi* own mind. i. e., of his egohood. EaRARD Apologetics tr. moiimlet. 

hy Stuart and 3lacpberson, voL i, pt. i, p. 308. [T. * t. c. ’86.] e-gress', e*grea\ rf. [Eare.1 To go out: Issue; leave, 
eg-o'ie-nl, eg-0'lc-al or f-go’Ie-al, a. [Rare.] Relating to Derivatives:—e-gres'sion, n. ]. Egress: exodua. »2+. 

or of the nature of egoism. Deviation.— e-gref*f»'ivi.e, a. Tending to issue forth.— 

esr'o-I*ni, eg'o-[or I'g 0 -]izm, n. 1 . [Recent.] Ethics. (1) e-gres**'or, n. 

The theory that places man’s chief good and the supreme ° ffress, I'gres, n. 1. A going, issuing, or passing out 
end of human conduct in self, or in the completeness or or forth, as from a building; exit; issue: departure; as, 

happiness of self, and that makes all virtu© consist In * ~ " * . 

the pursuit of selfish aims; also, the Inward principle or 
outward conduct in accordance with this theory: dis¬ 
tinguished from altruism, 1 . and opposed to altruism, 2 ; 
pure self-interest; systematic and scientific selfishness. . ^ 

To uy that each individual *h*JI reap the benefits hrought tohim * Cg'ret Or I'gret, n 

by his own powers . . . is to enunciate egoism aa an ultimate 


nil Onpnffl i J muustnous. 

eS, ae h e avi'4 ''of^o’rt&kton-e ^ " rt0) 

of Adam . Wen- the hill gibbous at the base 

Rfifis nf (Inn ™ i * _* .1 _ 


priociple of conduct. SPENCER Data of Ethics p. 189. [a. *79.] 
The sympathy which in hut refined Egoism ie perhaps the mean- 
rat and most detestable form of hypocrisy that one human Wing 
could practise towards another. Quarterly llevieic Jan., ’91, p. if. 

(2> In loose usage, the part of the theory or practise of 
conduct or duty that has reference to oneself, as distin¬ 
guished from altruism , 1 (2). In this souse the moral 
precept. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” em- 


the door is a means of egress. 2. Any plaee'of exit; ae, 
the egress w as too narrow. 3. Astron. The end of the 
apparent passageof a small body over the face of a larger 
one. [< L. egressus, < egressus , pp. of egredior, go out, 
< e, out, 4 - gradior, go.] 

.. 1. A heron having, when in 

breeding-dress, long and 
loose dorsal plumes droop¬ 
ing over the tail, and usually 
white or mostly white pln- 
i mage. Ardea egretta is the 
American or great whlt.e 



with large frontal processes, 
and plumage mostly white 
above and black below; spe¬ 
cifically, S. tnolHseima of 
Europe and Greenland. 

Elders line their nesta with 
a great quantity of down 
plucked from their own breasts 
—the eider-down of com¬ 
merce. They are protected 
aod almost domesticated In 
eertalQ breedlng-haunta, aa In 
the islands uortb of Scotland. 
The American elder (.V. dres- 
serf) of the Atlantic coast and 
the Pacific elder {8. v*nigra) 
are other species. 

2. Eider-down. [< Ice. 
spdhr. ] otl'dcrt; ei'* 
dcr«u u c k"h 





The Great White Egret 
{Ardea egreita). 1/24 


uviMi iicu el'der* 

goo*©"*. — el'der*ynrn ", The Eider-duck {Bomateria 
n. A merino knitting-yarn of moltissinia). Vis 
„ ^ soft* texture * 

pS n l or ‘great & 5reP°Aei'der-Mlown", ai'dgr-daun', n. The down of the eider, 
dldiMsima is the snowy’egret gathered from the nests, and valued on account of ita 
of America; A. garzetta la lightness and warmth as a stuffing for coverlets, pillows, 
the little egret of Europe, etc.— elder*down cloth, a very thick, soft, loosely woven 

_>Int e certaintyr id U-HK> ’S 2. Atuftof Wngfeathe-a on co_tton-nnd-wool cloth. 

that of the existence of the mind of the individnal hold¬ 
ing the theory: Imputed hy Reid to some of the followers 
of Descartes. Called also afjsolute egoism. See idealism 
and skepticism. 

Tho**> Cartesian* who in the piwres* of their doubts ended la 
absolute egoism. K.-F. Vocab. rhitos. p. 153. [sa. 78.] 

eg'n-K-lryt; <‘g / o*inlwnt [Itare]. 

Synonyma: see eootism. _ 

esr'o-IsC, eg'0-[or I'godiat, n. One who advocates or prac- * e . e,<> '* relit; ©1 gr€tl©+. Having just p<netratioa euouj<h to distinguish a truth from its 

tjMea etzoiwra nr / rl-.»no-ny 1 t» n. Bot. Agrimony. eidolon. Dinah M. Ckaik li'oman's Thoughts about U'onim 

*<rvT A t 1*1. i. # , ©g'l-I-Hio-ny^t. n. Slekness of mind*, mental trouble. eh.», p. 223. [nRAD.’66.] 

4^L%SS?.5 c,,crry * l< 0K * f< 8 ° mctimc *’ a gl,oet - 

©ST^«-1 ^'1 ie.eg'o-[ori'go-Jis'tic, a. 1. [Recent.] Ethics. ©n 1 -iiion't©,V' ^vfli-ulen’U-] ^n^Ev^nlyfa T 1 */ ’ P f n h< i } ‘ mtl Y‘ C ° f - an e W°l°n.—el- 

(1) ChHracteri/.ed by Inordinate regnrd for self, or by direction for playing. dol o-©Ia«f,n. An idol-breaker; iconoclast, 

egoism as a vice; selfish; self-absorbed. e-gn r'gl-tate, g-guriji-tet, vt. [-ta'ted; -ta’iino.] To do-mit Ni-koii, Qi'do-mifi'zt-ken, n. See melo- 

M*ho ha* bw-n quite free from egoMic e*eape* of th« imagina- vomit out, as a boiling spring ita water; utter gushingly. GRAPH. [< Gr. eidos , form, -f tnousikos, musical, < 
tion picturing deairaUe eonaequence* on hi* uwn future in the [< L. egurgitO , < C, OUt, QUrges, whirlpool.] trtOVSa, muse.j 

prince Of another’, mkfortune, sorrow, or death. Georor Ii-<ry jpfln i), g-jlp'shan,I, Of or pertaining to Egypt. e *'« 0 -S© 0 |)©, Qi'do-scop 11 . A toy consisting Of tW’O 
Eliot Daniel Uervnda voL U, hlc vda, ch. 68 , p. In. a 6 .) 2 +. (Jipsy. iE-gTp'tiailt; IC-syp'f let. disks of variously colored glass or of perforated metal 

(2) Of or pertaining to self, as distinguished from others; Phraaea, etc.:— Egyptin u n rc hi tec t ure, the style of that exhibit when in motion an endless variety of colors 

building developed by the ancient Egyptians, and exempli- or figures. [< Gr. eidos , form, skofieO, view.] 

fled by the oldcat specimens of architecture In the world. cl"do tt-ra'nl-o it, Qi*du-r6'nl-en or -ro'ni -on, n. Anap- 
aa the pyrainids, the obelisks, and the pillared temples and paratus for representing the motions of hesvenly bodies 
to ml>a of Egypt. See AKrtiiTBCTUKA; plate of abciu- OB nEnv. [< Gr. eidos, form, + ouranos, heaven.] 

alntmg, sculpture, «!„!, & a nnti,o- an( j AYE j J 


egrette. 5. Bot. A tuft of of representative cognition, or of knowledge through the 
feathery clown of th ing medium of a mental image of the thing known. [< Gr. 
seeds, as that of the thfstle. eidUon (see idol) 4- olooy.] 

6. The Javanese macaque cl-do'Ion, oi-dO'len, n. [-la, 1, A representation; 

monkey. [< F. aigrette, < OUG. heiglr x heron.] eg'* likeness; especially, an image, 
reetet; eg'rettt; el'gretiet. ~ * 


selfish, as distinguished from altruistic. 

Egoistic pleasure* nf oil kind* are doubled bjr other’s *rmpa- 
thrtic participation. Spencer Principles of I'sychol. roL l, pt. 


thrtic participation. SPENCER Principles of I'sychol. rol 
Iv, ch. 8, p. 487. [a. ’83.] 

( 8 ) Egotistic. 2. IViilos. Of or pertaining to subjec¬ 
tive idealism, or the doctrine that self is the only abso¬ 
lute certainty. eg"o-l^'llt*-ali. 
eg-o'l-iy, eg- 6 'l-ti, n. Personal quality; egohood. 
eg'o-lze, eg'o-for l'go-]Qiz, ri. [-ized; -t'ziso.] To 
regHrd self and self-interest unduly; be self-centered or 
self-absorbed.— eg' 0 -P'y.er, n. fRure.l .Something that 
makes one egoistic, or one who Indulges la egoism. 
eg"o*imi'ni-it, eg‘o-[or rgo-JmC’nl-o, n. iliare.] 
dloate or Insane self-love. 


... ...... . u .«, A Ut ™. „ . _early quadrant. 

Exod. x * 22 .— E. pebble, abrown mottled variety of jasper eight, £t, a. Consisting of one more than seven or of 
found In Egypt.— K. poreelulu* earthenware figures, twice four: a cardinal numeral. [< AS. eahta, = Goth, 
cups, ete., coated with a blue or green enamel and found in oAfflr?/.] — elghtdiour nioveiiient, the endeavor of labor 
£. K P/H an i omb8, w c ‘ Co " 1 P» re pottery.—E. thorn, a onranlzatlona to make eight hours r legal day of labor, 
tree {Acacki reru) from which gum arable la obtained.— E* Varioua aelf-explalnlng compound adjeethea have eight 

Inor- w ^ lvn . r< >’A ? Und of ^ ed ?wood ware. as their first element; aa, eig him lined, e.:onred, e,* 

I^-£T\ ll'tlnil. ft. 1 . A native or nntnraHy.ed Inhflhltpnf rn yed, e.iNidcd, etc. 


.. . ‘y, * e-gof 

]©-g«i|»li'o-ny, (broken resonance of the voice, resem¬ 
bling the bleating of n kid, aa heard In auscultation in 
cases of pleurisy, f < Gr. aix, goat, -f phd/d^ voice.] 

— ©"go-plioii'le, ie"go-i»fmii'le, a. 
eg'o-tlie"lMii» og'o-for t'go-]thI'izm, n. The doctrine 
Identifying the human soul with God or with a part of 
God; the elevation of self to the place of deity. [< Gr. 
egO, I. 4 - tluos, god.] 

eg'o-f eg'o-tizm or Pgo-tizm (xm), n. The habit or 
practise of thinking and talking much of oneself, or the 
spirit that leads to this practise; self-conceit; self-exnlta- 
t»on. 

1 have . . . constantly u*ed the first personal pronoun . . . not 
from egotism, but in order to make it more clearly manifest that 
there is a definite proposal . . . hy on Individual who ]* prepared ... 


E-S?yj>'tlftii, 1. A native or naturalized inhabitant rn_ 

of Egypt, whether ancient or modern; a Copt as distin- eight 1 ,'n. 1 , The sum of seven and one: a cardinal 

guished from an Arab. 2. The language of Egypt, on- mil ’ 


-- i language of Egypt, j 

cient or modem. 

The Egyptian Is one of the ao-called Ilamitlc group of 
languages, which embraces the Ethiopian or Abyssinlan- 
Galla, and the Libyan or Ilerber. 11 baa three or four atagea 
whleh are observable In ( 1 ; the hieroglyphic of the monu¬ 
ments, deciphered by Champolllon and others (see hieoo- 
OLYPnic); (2) the hieratic, or priestly lnnguage and 
diameter, mostly in papyrus rolls (see hieratic, papy¬ 
rus); (3) the demotle, or popular form and character (see 
demotic); and (4) the Coptic, or modern descendant of the 
ancient Egyptian, written In Greek characters, hut extinct 
at>out 1400. 

3. One of a class of pretended gipaies, English or Welsh, 
wandering nbout and living by fortune-telling and by 


number; also, eight units or single objects; as, eight and 
one are nine; eight of these are mine. 

She wrote verse* at the ege of eight. 

JaS. Parton Eminent Women, E. B. Brcnvning p. 6t. [E.P.O.J 

2. The symbols standing for this number. See notation. 

The century** three strong eights have met 
To drag mo down to seventv-nine. 

Tennyson To Ulysses *t. 2. 

3. A group of things or company of persons containing 
eight units or similar members; as, the eight of clubs; 
the eight of a boat’s crew. 4. Eight o’clock. See clock. 
5. [Archaic.] Eight Spanish reals: in the phrase piece 
Of eight. 

— in t*_ 

2 . Hint. Inoetavu 


rights. 1. Metrics. In lines of eight syllables, 
nf. In oetavo; with or having eight pages to the fonu. 


____ ____ various forma of dishonesty. 4*+. A gipsy. ... 

to carry it out. Uootii Darkest Eng. ch.8,p.277. [r.* w. ’so.j IC-ffyp'tlan-l.win g-jip'ehan-izm, n. Egyptian charac- elght a t, n. Ait. 

Synonyms: eoncelt, egoism, aelf-assertlon, self-conceit, teristlcs or inclination to Egyptian customs. elg;Iil"een / , Ct'In', a. Consisting of eight more than ten 

self - confidence, wlf-consclou»nei», self - eateem, vanity. I'>KJ*p'Oai»*lze, g-jip'shan-aiz, rt. & ri. [-ized; -f- or of twice nine: a cardinal numeral. [< AS. eahtatQne, 
Egoism U giving tlic M 1 ” undue auprenmey In tbouglit; zino.] To nmke like or to act like au Egyptian or the < eahta (see eight, a.) -f tedn, ten.] 

egotism Is giving the “I” undue prominence in speech. Egyptians; assign Egyptian origin or characteristics to. — ei*rli ("ecu'roitl", a. & adv. 
aunrenie relief oronewSf? l^the elS hi 'o'M y, i'jip-tis'i-ti, n. The state or qnality of cljrli t"een'. n. 1 - The sum of ten and eight; twice 

word, act, or manner of w lint one believes to be bla due; t> ein g kke , belonging to, or characteristic of Egypt. iilkiimw 1 ? iZ 11 b e ^’i s y m ^°l 8 representing 

seif •conceit is an overestimate of one’u own powers or Both [Ebers and IlrngstFnberg] come... to the same conclu«lon ibis numoer, as 1H or xvnl bee notation. 

deserts. Conceit is a briefer expression for self*conceit. a* to the genuine egypticiiu of the Bible record* on Eg-ypt. —In eight ©cuh (PWnf.), in octodecimo; with or having 

There is a worthy se(f*conJtdeuce which springs from eon* Schafk Through Bible r ' ’ 1 *“ **" ' 

selousaess of rectitude and of power egunl to demands. 

.V'/w insertion at tlmca heeomea a duty; but 8e{f*eonceit ‘ 
always a weakness. Self i-onsclo u*n ess ia the Keeping 
one’s thoughts upon oneself, with the constant anxi 
question of what others will think. Yaniiu la an overwe 
Ing admiration of self, craving equal ad in Irat km from oth- IC''e: yj>t 


ers. Self •esteem Is more solid and better founded than seif, 
conceit, t uinparc synonyms for arhogance; Asm aANCK; 
paiDK.— Antouyma: buslifulness, defen nee, diffidence, 
humility, modesty, self-distrust, aelf-forgetfulneHa. 
i‘K'o-11 h< , eg'o-tlst or 1'go-tiat, n. One who abounds in 
egotism; one given to self-mention or who is constantly 
telling of hia own views, exigences, and doings. 

Thf loud, loqnariou*. valgwr egotist; 

Wbo*« D* and Me’* are *cattered iu hi* talk 
Thick as the pebble* <m a gravel walk. 

Jane Taylor Egotism 1.25. 



title investigation or study of the antiquities of Egypt. LpMuCpni 
[< Egypt 4* -OI.OGY.1 t"eent!»' n 

DenVativeaiC-gypl-o-Io-'Ie-nl, a. Of or e, ( ^Ut of a unit t 


■ fli'Iy, adv 

/?. I. One of eighteen equal parts; the 

p^rlain’inKto EgyptoIoBy!—'I'y'jrypr-oi'o^slKt. n. A ** ^ A " 

student o? or one versetf in Epypwfogy. oiai,,,..,- a 10urtn - 

o-aorj! U-Kypt'o-loguei. elnlit'loil, Ot’foll, t, 

ell, e or e, t nterj. \\ hat: an Interrogative ejaculation ex- Called also n double uuatrefoil. 
pressing curiosity, surprise, inquiry, etc. eltflit'fold, et'fOld, a. Multiplied by eight; octuple, or 

Eh 1 1* it time for the drink t octuply involved; consisting of eight times the (given) 

Owen Meredith Last Words at. 1. number or quantity. 


Eighteenth. 

full, n. Her. An eight-leaved grass or plant. 


aa = out; oil; lft=f^ud, I ft = future; c = k; church; dli = the; go, sing, ink; »o; thin; zli = azure; P. boh, dune. < t from; t, obsolete; variant. 





eightfold 


5§0 


clam p 


Can the 6 # tree, my brethren, benr olive berries ? either a vine, fk'lo-glle, n. Same H 8 ECLOG1TE 
wfV«- ith-n rc n ,n Vo* 11 ,, James iii, 12. e ty prefix. Form of en- 2 before t. 

eltli lie» 1th Ii, adv. [Scot.] Easily. ^ 1 Kl«el,n. [Heb.] 1. God, as the all-powerful: applied to other 

Next in order after the seventh: the c ’‘J n l c Vp „ KOd9 ®? wel1 *® 10 Jehovah; any powerful deity: oftenacoin- 


elglit'fold, et'fold, adv. In an eightfold manner or de¬ 
gree; so as to be octnplc or eight times as many or as 
great. 

eighth, £tth, a. 1 

ordinal of eight. 2. Being one of eight equal parts; ns, 
an eighth part. [ < AS. eahtotha , < euhta; see ewiit, a.] 
Phrases: — eighth note, a note in mualc ol 
one-eighth the time value of a whole note.— e. ^ .• 
rest, a rest in music (•}) of the same time value m » *** 
as an eighth note. See best. Eighth 

eighth, n. I. One of eight cqtinl parts of any- Motes, 
thing; the quotient of a unit divided by eight. 

2. yiu*. An octave. See octave; interval; scale. 
elghih'ly, etth'li, adv. In the eighth place. 
elght'I-efh, et'i-eth. a. 1. Tenth in order after the 
seventieth: the ordinal of eighty. 2. Being one of eighty 
equal parts; as, an eightieth part. 

— clght'l-etli-ly, adv. 


t. I. To speak vehemently and hriefly; utter suddenly 
give voice to, as an exclamation 


poneot part of proper names, e. g., Beth-«f. ‘2. [e-J The 
strong; might* Etreugth. 

The proud spirit of Braddock was broken hv his defeat. He re- E Inf, Mux. The highest note In Guldo’a scale; hence, 
mnined silent the first evening after the battle, only ejaculating formerly, the extreme point; the Utmost hyperbole; as, this 
nt night, ‘ Who would have thought it ! ’ Is higher than E la. 

Irving Washington vol. i, eh. 16, p. 182. [G. p. P. ’63.] c-lnnt't* a. Elate; elated. 

2. [Archaic.] To throw out suddenly in the manner of a el'H-ale^cl'ti-St, n. A salt of elaic acid: more properly 
dart (the original sense); cast out abruptly; eject. 

Pink, who had hronght home 


termed oleale. 


mg tobacco, ejaculated a quid of gome , _ 

Literary Reminiscences vol. i, eh. 3, p. 92. [t. & F.] 


. a detestahle practice of chew- ^“ln.I>'o-ra.lc, g-lab'o-ret, v. [-ra’ted; -ranting.] 1. 
me coarse quality. DkQuincet t. 1. To develop and^complete by thorough and careful 


brief sudden exclamations; a word or sentence ve¬ 
hemently and briefly spoken; au exclamation, ae 44 ah [< L. elaborates; see elaborate, a.] 
me!” “heavens!”; especially, a brief informal prayer. e-Inb'o-rale, §-lab'o-ret or -rgt,a. Developed In detail 
►ulsion of the seminal fluid tnroug 1 ' r -- ! -*-•- 


II. i. To utter an abrupt exclamation; speuk suddenly: 
give voice to an ejaculation. [ < L. qaculatus, pp. of 
ej ocular, < e, out, Arjacutor, throw, < jacio, throw.] 

—®-, ... Synonyms: see exclaim. Compare aynonyni9 for call. 

eigl»l'I-elli, n. One of eighty cqnal parts of anything; e-jac/'u-la'llon, g-jac'yu-lc'shun, n. 1. Theuttering 

the quotient of a unit divided by eighty. 0 f - - 1 -*-*- -’ 

elgln'Ilng, et'ling, r?. Crystal. A twin crystal com¬ 
posed of eight individuals. 

elglit'score, dt/scOr, a. & n. Eight times twenty; one 2 . Physiol. The expulsion of the seminal fluid through 
hundred and sixty. „ j the nrethra. 3. [Archaic.] The act of ejecting suddenly; 

elgl)t'*sqtiare, et'-scwflr*, a. J\aut. Octagonal. a darting or throwing out; emission, 
eigtil'y, et'i, a. Consisting of ten more than seventy or c-jRc'i«-la-tlv(e t g-iac'yu-la-tiv, a. Of the nature of 
of eight times ten: a cardinal numeral. [< Ab. eahtatlg, Q r tending to ejaculation; ejaculatory. 

< eahta , eight, + dig, ten.] c-jac'u-Ja"tor, g-jac'yu-le’t§r, n. 1 . One who or that 

— elglit'y-fold", a. & adv. which ejaculates. 2. A muscle that assists seminal 

elglit'y,n. 1. Eight times ten: a cardinal number. 2. ejaculation. 

The symbols representing this number. See notation. C'jae' 11 -lit-to-ry, g-jac'yn-lo-to-rl, a. 1. In the form e-lnb"o-ra'tloir, e-Jab'o-rd'shun, n. 
eigne, en, C. 1 E. M. W.\AVr. % (e'ne, CA I. IK 3 IVr. 1 ), a. or Q f the nature of an ejaculation; exclamatory. 

Law. 1 . Eldest; cldcr-bom: hence, prior. 2t. Belong- Even ejaculatory prayers have had astonishing nnswers. CoT- 
to an eldest son; inalienable; entailed. [Cor. of OF. ton Mather Magnolia Christi vdI. ii, bk. vi, p. 356. [s. a. ’63.] 

" ..m mam _l«, t * w,, ° 2, Pertaining to or using ejaculation, in any sense. 

" “ ejaculatory 


work; improve or finish with painstaking; develop In 
detail; ns, to elaborate a system of logic. 2. To produce 
by labor; work up, as from new material; as, the bee 
elaborates honey. 

Some men have by nntnre what others have to elaborate hy 
effort. W. Bagehot Lit. Studies, Milton p. 179. [l. g. a co. ’84.] 
II. i. [Rare.] To become elaborate or more elaborate. 
[< L. elaborate; see elaborate, 

•inb'o-rale, §-lnb'o-ret or -rgt,a. __ 

with care or painstaking; carefully wrought out; done 
with thoroughness or exactness; as. an elaborate carving. 

Peggotty had to prepare a long and elaborate scheme, a very 
Gunpowder Plot, for every Saturday^ expenses. 

Dickens David Copperjield eh. 10, p. 67. [h. '72.] 


Jg W Oil UUGCf CGii, lumivtiuuivj „ 

isne, < ains (< L. ante), before, + ne, horn, < L. natus, 
p. of nascor , be bom.] nl-ne'J; 


I. The working 

out o- — 1 - s ^- -’ * 

neee < 

formation of thought 
knowledge furnished by the powers of the intellect; as, 
the elaboration of a plan; the elaboration of a concept. 

The wonderful elaboration, carried on for twenty years, . . . 
has given to the History of Herodotus its surging nnd never# 


Chnuncey . . . had an ineffable contempt for . 
and rhetorical folk. 

M. C. Tyler Am. Literature vol. ii, eh. 15, p. 201. [g. p. p. ’78.] _ _ _ . _ 

e-jnc'ii-ln-lo-ryt* n. Brief utterance; ejaculation, fading charm. Rawlixsox Herodotus vol. i, ch. l, p. 17. [a. ‘85.j 
", vt . 1. To throw or send out, as with the 2, The act or process of producing by labor from pro- 

_ or violent force or indignity; cast forth or vided materials; the working of given material into some- 

out; expel; as, to eject an intruder from a room. thing better or different. 

Volcnnic bombs are thrown from some craters. . . . They havn Of nil the raw materials which nature supplies for elaboration 
usually a centre of grains or masses of infusible material; . . . the hy human art. wood is undoubtedly the most useful, 
indigestible cud is ejected with the cinders. G. P. Marsh Earth as Modijied ch. 4, p. 303. [9. ’82.} 

Dana Geology, Volcanoes p. 736. [i.n. *co. ’80.] 3 , The state or quality of being elaborate; an elaborate 

2. Law. To dispossess of land, office, or tenement by product or effect. 

legal proceedings; oust by virtne Of a writ of ejectment. Th« native Indians are distinguished by an elaboration of man- 
Many of the ejected ministers maintained themselves in this way. ner the rourteries they constantly extend to each other. 

W. BESAXT For Faith and Freedom ch. 5, p. 30. [H. *88.] F. H. Smith II kite L mbrella ch. 3, p. 11. [H. M. A co. 89.] 

[< L. ejectus, pp. of ejicio, < e , out, 4 -jacio, throw.] [< L* €toboratto(n*) % < elaboro: see elahohate, a.] 
Synonyms: see BANisn. c-lnb'o-ra-1 J v(c, §-lab'o-ra-tiv, a. Serving or tending 

e^joct, I'jcct or g-ject', n. Physiol. Psychol. A sensa- to elaborate; employed in elaboration, 
tion or mental act or state of another, notan object, either -elnborniivo fn cully (Psychol.), the thought-fac- 
actual or possible, of our own conscionaness, but inferred ^ u ^*. bcc comparative. 

frnm it tn ho nn not,ml ori^oneo* nxvnrd enin od hv Prnf C-l» b'o-ra 'lor, g-lab'O-re t§r. Ti. A perSOD or tiling 

that elaborates.— e-Inb'o-ra-lo-ry, a. Elaborating 


ing 

aisne, , --,, y . . . ^ 

pp. of nascor , be bom.] nl-ne'J; aJs-nc't. 

— baslurd eigne, ft son born of parents unmarried, but 

who married after bla birth. In distinction from a mulier 
puisne, a aon born after the inarringe of hla parents. _ ... 

eik 1 , Ik, n. [Scot.l A liniment for greasing sheep; also, o-ieet' e-iect' 
unctuous perspiration from a sheep’s skin in hot weather. v 
eik 2 , ek,n. [Scot.] The oak. use 01 suacicn 

ei'kcrt, n. One who or that which adds, 
el'kon, el-koii'Ic, etc. Same as icon, etc. 
el^ko-sn'rl-an, ai'ko-se^ri-cm or g'ko-sg'rl-un, n. See 
coin. [< Gr. eikosariov, < eikosi, twenty] 
eI"ko-»I-liep / la- 2 rraiii, oi ’[or e'iko-ai-hepTQ-gram, 
n. A system of 27 straight lines in space. [€.] [< Gr. 

eikosieuta (< eikosi, tw enty, -f hepta, seven) -j- gramma, 
letter.] 

el-ko'syl-ene, n. Chem. Same aa icosinene. [< Gr. 

eikosi , twenty, -f acetylene.] 
eilfl,lld, a. [Scot.] Not giving milk, as a cow; dry. 
eild, tt. [Scot.} Eld; old age. 

O, babble not to me, Gray Eild, Of dayH and year* misspent. 

Motherwell O, Babble Fot to Meat. t. . , . , . 

ell,Vine. Jld’lnK, n. [Scot.] Elding fuel: ruhhlah. JiP , V. lt „ t r» e i n ac .\ ual cx, . stencc , : a ": or ( d c0 '" < ‘ d •>}' Prof - 

ei-lr'iiin, Qt-lCmo or MCino, )i. [Gr.] i\uh»l. Asevere IV. K. Clifford on the annloEy of subject tn&ctmct. — e-lab'o-ra.to-rvt n Same ae laboratoot 

continuous pain In the bowels. e-jec'ln, e-jec'to, n.pl. [L.] Matter or refuse that hsa been , V 7iV‘* * 0 if kf tt-*.u 

ci^lc-loa', ne*t6n', n. (ei’le-ta’, pi.) Gr.Ch. A cloth of cast out, as by a volcano or boiling spring. e-jec"tn- I-le [or-la ]bret or-brgt, o. Lntom. W lth- 

llnen or silk on w r hlcb tne cucbarlstlc elements are laid to men'tn}, out a distinct labnirn, as most flies. [< e- prlv. 4- L. 

be consecrated. It correeponds to the coiporal of the Roman c-jcc'llon, g-jcc'shtm, n. 1. The net of ejecting; a labrwn, lip.] 

Catholic Church. [< Gr. eillton, < eilo, wind.] casting forth; expulsion; eviction; as, the ejection uf a El^a-enl'l-tlre, cl'a-cat'i-dl or-d5. Ich. A family 

cKmcr, ol'mer, n. A bucketful: a disused German liquid tennnt. 2. Matter ejected; ejecta. of scombroidean fishes having a fusiform body, flat hend 

measure bavfng a wWe range of v»hiea ls ^, bucket.] Fresh outbursts [of laval occurred . . . and six cones of ejection w ith the sculptured bones apparent above, and spinous 

were built up. WiNCiiELL HalAs ch. 15, p. 88. [cuaut.] dorsal replaced by eight free spines; cobias. E-Jac'n- 

[< L. <;€Cfio(«-), < ejectus; see eject.] te, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. llakate , distaff.] 

2 -jcct/lv(c, g-ject'iv, a. 1. Tending to eject; pertain- —e-lae'a-iitl, n.— t'-lac'a-Iold, a. & n. 
ing to ejection; expulsive. 2. Of or pertaining to an el'n-clierl, eFa-chgrt, n. Oil of birch; degote. 
eject.—c-jeet'I v(r-ly, adv. I£I' / ae-ag-nn. , cc-st‘, el'c-ag-ne'se-J or -uo'se-e, n. pi. 

’ " . ... U ' 1 . a casting out; the act Bol. % An order^of apetalous trees or shrubs—the oleaster 

_ ■ meaning or an author, lutroanccs ma own tnougnts y 1 ^jv^uiug, ca^uicuu, dispossession. 2. Specifically, 
and sentiments into the interpretation, as if they were the law, an action torecoverpossession of real estate, with 

id to exegesis damages for wrongful withholding. 

Dr. Elliot believed io crilici.m, vea, la the blgbeat critichra, bat O-jCft'or, S-jeCt'er, , 1 . 1 ..OneItvBo Or that which ejccte 

he *l»o held firmly to the doctrine innt exegeais, and not ‘ elsegesis,' 2. Specifically. (1) An appliance for exhausting one 
is the province of the «tudeut of the Scriptures. fluid by friction with or impact of a con- I 

The Evangelist [New York] Mar. 3, *92, p. 4, col. 4. centric jet of the same or of a different fluid | r - J 

[< Gr. eis, in, + -egesis in exegesis.] under pressure. (2) A device for expelling 

— cF'se-gcl'Ic-nl, a. Of or pertaining to eieegesis. cartridge-shells from a firearm. 

The eisegetical maoner of those allegorical end typological exe- oji'do, 6-hI'do, n. [Sn.] Sp. & Mex. Laic. A 

gete* who make the Scriptures responsible for their own pious pllhllc common: held by a pueblo or the like, 
thoughts and fnneies, never drenmed of hy the sacred writers. e-gi'dot? e-xi'dof, 

Schaff Through Bible Lands pt. i, ch. 5, p. 53. [a. t. s.] e'joo, t'ju, n. [MalayJ Same ss oomuti. 
ei'selt, n. Vinegar, ey'^clt, e_j"u-ln/t iout, n. wailing; lamentation. 

ci-Ko'di-n, el-Mod'l-con, n. Same aa isodia, etc. ej"n-ra'liout, n. A renunciation; abjura- 
els-ledd'fod, ais-tedh'vOd, n. [-fo'dau, jrt.] [W.] tlom . . 

An assembly of bards and others held nnnualiy in Wales, e ^ tn ’’. I} crl Yed from Sanskrit eka, one: a 
and sometimes in other countries where Welsh people combining form, signifying next in order, 
reside, for the cultivation of the national, musical, and and applied to hypothetical chemical ele- 
' e of Welsh descent, cl a-1 edd'- mente m Mendclejcff’s periodic system re¬ 
quired to complete his senes as grouped 
according to properties. Compare dui.— 
ek'^-bo'Ycn, n. Scandium of the group 
of and next to boron, predicted In 1869 and 
discovered In 1879. ex'n-bort. — ek"a- ' fnY . 

lu'nii-iimii, n. Gallium, having the place nl 

next to aluminum, discovered In 1875. ex- r-xnanaung 
nk'n-min'I-Hint.— ek'^-sil'i-con, n. Air * . 

Germanium, standing next to silicon, dlacov- a,a,niMp»re ; 
ered In 1886. *. etcam-mpe; 

eke, Ik, vt. [eked; e'kikoJ . 1. To add i M g be ttl ™S 


ei'rnch, I'ron, n. [Scot.] A pullet, ei'rnckt, 
eiret, n. Air, 

el're-iinreh, etc. Same as irenarcii, etc. 
el-ren'Ic, el-ren'1-con, etc. Same as irenic, etc. 

cl'rie, ti. Same as aerie. cl'ry$. . ^ , 

el"»e-ge')!.lM, oi'se-jl'sis, n. A mode of explanation in eject.—c-jeet Jv(c-Jy, adv 
which the commentator, instead of simply bringing out o-jecl liicnt, p-ject m^nt, n. 
the meaning of an author, introduces bia own thoughts of ^ejecting^ expulsion; dispf 
and sentiments into the interpn ‘ 
anthor’e: opposed to exegesis. 


[< AS. segther, contr. 


family — usually covered with scales or scurf, having 
altemnte usually entire lenves, and clusters of axillary 
white or yellow flowers. It embraces 3. genera and 30 
species, mostly natives of the northern hemisphere. 
E. angustifolta is the oleaster or wild olive. El^re-ag'- 
11 tt n, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. elaiagnos , eleagnos, marsh-plant, 

< elaia , oilve-tree, -J- agnos, sacred.] 

— cI"ic-nff*na / ceoiis, a. 

El-ne'ls, el-Fis or -e'is, n. Bot. A small genus of 
African and South-American palms with low thick 
trunks, bearing a tuft of large, pinnate, prickly-stalked 
leaves, and yellow or red oilv fruit. E. Guineensis is the 
African oil-palm. [< Gr. elaion; see elaeo-.I 
elreo-. Derived from Greek elaion, olive-oil (< elaia. 
olive-tree): a combining form.— el-ae'o-hlast, n. Ascid. 
The urochord.— el - ne"o- bins' tic, a.— el"se -od'o- 
clion, n. [-CIIA,/if.] Ornith. The oil-gland.— el-ne'o- 
llie, n. Mineral. A coarsely crysialllzed or massive opaque 
variety of oephellte with areainous or oily luster.— el-re*'- 
o-liie*»y'c-nite, n. Petrol. A syenite containing nephe- 
llte. as tbe “Diamond Jo” granite of the Arkansas Hot 
Sprlag9.— el"ffi-om'e-ter, n. A hydrometer for deter- 
mlnlog the density of almood-oli and ollve*oll. el^ni- 
oin'e-terf,— eF'ae-op'teue. u. Tbe liquid or volatile 
portion of an essential oil as distinguished from the stea- 
roptene. el"a*-op'ien7i eI"a-op'icDe7j cF'e-op'- 
leneti ol"e-op'ieni.—el-ae^'o-sac'chu-rlne, a. 
Containing both oi! and sugar.— el-te"o-the's.i-uni. n. 
Archeol . The anointing-room In an ancient batb; the unc- 
tuarlum. 

_ T _ _ _ l. To add r * w l v%, tP0 “ el-a'lc, el-g'ic, a. Chem. Same as oleic. [< Gr. elalkos, 

—--- -- to ao as to make barely sufrieient; supply J exhausted;^ < elaia, olive-tree.] 

of gqhwsether, for *dgehwaether, deficiencies in, as by addition, economy, valve to admit el"a-l<1'lc, cl'Q-id'ic, a. Chem. Of or derived from 
wither, < pref. qe- 4- hwaether; etc.; piece out: followed by out. steam. oleic acid or elain. E< Gr. ytote (elaid-), olive-tree.] 

“ , If* ~ , , r _ j no!d ft rrv<sf« np emnnniind Ifo.Ool iso. 


literary interests of people of 
vodj.— elft-tedd'fod-lftin, n. 
el'llier, Fdher (xm), a. 1, One or the other of two. 
Indeterminately or indifferently; as, either horn of a di¬ 
lemma; sit on either side. 

Either la aometlmes used loosely for any, referring to a 

" -----— - -fth<- 



larger number than two; as, either one of the seven sons, 

* Take either side of the river,* means that one or the other of the 
two sides may be taken. It. G. WHITE Words and Their Uses ch. 
8. p.261. [H. m. a Co. *90,] 

2. Each of two; both; one and the other separately. 

On either side odh, and Jesus in the midst. John xix, 18. 


- „ f\ 

< a (sec each) -f gehwsether, 
see whether.] ey'ihcrt. 

Synonyma: sec kveby. 

el'tlier, pron. 1. One of two, Indeterminately or Indif¬ 
ferently; one or the other; as, either of them might go. 

Here is neither cheer, air, nor welcome: we would fain have 
either. Shakespeare Comedy of Errors act iii, sc. 1. 


Rosalind: The little strength 1 have, 1 would it were with you. - (pJaitlif ncid, a crystalline compound (Cieil^OD iso- 
Aid mine, .0 As Tm Ltke „ ^ ^ A fialt of elftldlc acid. 

ly make. 3+. To protract, lengthen, increase. [< Ab. e i. n /j n t-l-e'in (xm), n. Same as olein, el-a'lne;. 
ecan, yean, cms. of *eacan(v\>. edeen), ^increase.] e« kt. iii-al ,/ ,il-l'iiaNel-e'Di-ai / nTo 7 --Qi'iii-rnd, n.rt. Ornith. 



_ .............. . . . _ 5c. 1 _ T _ . _ 

ei'tlier, conj. 1. In one of two or more cases, indeter- ck'e-l>erg"lt<‘, ek'v-herg’oit, n. Mineral. A variety uf cl"al-od'lc, el'f-od'ic, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
minately or indifferently: used as a disjunctive correla- wemerite. [< Ekeberq, Swedish mineralogist.] derived from castor-oil. [< Gr. elaibdls, oily, < elaion [see 

tive Introducing a flrat alternative, the second and any cke / nninc''t, n. A nickname; added name. el.eo-) 4 -eidos; see -oid.] 

other being preceded by or; as, either 1 shall go or he ek'I-a, ek'i-Q or I'ki-Q, n. An African wild dog. —elaiodic ncid, same as ricinoleic acid. 

”- either come or go. c'klng, I'klng, n. I. Shipbuilding. (I) A piece of el-aF<le-liyile, n. Chem. Same ae paraldehyde. 

" * ’ * lut another, as at the low er part of a [< eljeo- + aldehyde. 1 

(2) A carved piece under the lower Eram-ltc, el'am-oit or rlam-ait, n. A native or inhab 
he aft 


will come; either come or go. 

Real friendship never hesitates either to give or accept a favor. 

Christian Reid .Morton House ch. l, p. 4. [a. 73.] 
2. [Colloq.] At all; in any case; also; as. he could not 
sneak, ana I could not either: used after the denial of an 
alternative. 3. [Archaic.] Or. 


timber to lengthen out another, 
cat-head supporter. (2) A carved piece under the lower 
end of the quarter-piece on the aft part of the quarter- 
gallery. 2. The act of adding, or that which ia added 
a piecin 


itnnt of Elam, anciently a district south of Assyria and 
west of Persia, at present Khuzistau.— Kl'am-lle, a. 
eke'Iiiy;^. c-Innip'tt vi. To shiue forth. 

sofu, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, — over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, t = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 


a piecing out; augmentation, cek'ingt; 







6lau 


5S1 


filler 


IT.] A brilliant or impetuous rush of 
sin 




editin'* 6*l<5fi , ... .... __ ___ _ 

feeling or action; ardor; dash, as of troops in an attack, 
e-lance'* e-Ions', rt. [Ilare.] To throw, east, or hurl out 
tike a lance; launch. 

Lucifer: Though a thousand worlds . . . were elanced 
Each minute into life unendingly. 

Bailey Festus, A Mountain sc. 4. 
el'n nil, el'and or Hand, n. 1, A large ox-like African 
antelope (Oreas canna) with twisted hons in 
both sexes, and in the males a large dewlap and 
small mane: now rare except 
in the remote interior. Called 
also Cape elk. 2. The moose 
or elk. [< D. elands elk, < 

Lith. elnis, elk.] 
el'n-net, el'a-net, rt. A kite 
(genus Elanus), as the Amer¬ 
ican white-tailed kite. [< 

Gr. elaunb. drive.] 

E]"n-phe-bo'li-on, el'Q-fe- 
b511-on, n. [Ur.] A Greek The African Eland. Vu> 
month. See calexqab. 

el'n-iililnc, el'a-fln, a. Of or pertaining to the Earopean 
red deer or stag (Cervus elaphus) or related species. [< 
Gr. elapfuos, stag.] 

el'a-pliu re, ePo-fifir, n. A Chinese deer (£7 aphurus 
davidianus) with a long tail, i, 

and the antlers rising straight 
from the brow and giving off V /' 

long back branches. [< Gr. 
elaphos, stag, 4 - oura. tail.] 
el"n-pliu'rlne, era-fiu'- 
rin. I, a. Of or pertaining 
to a group of deer, including 
the elaphtire. 11. n. An ef- 
anhurine deer. 

IC-ln p'l-d a% g-lap'i-dt or-de, 
n.pl. fferp. A family of ven¬ 
omous snakes with grooved 
poison-fangs and behind 
them solid opper teeth, and 
without postfrontal bones; 
coral-snakes, etc. [<Ela 0 s.] ^ 

IC-Iap'ftl-itic;. Antlers of the Elaphure. 1/35 

Derivatives: — el'a-pld, n.— el'n-pi no, a. &n. 
— el'a-pold, a. & n. 

e-lnp"i-dn'tinm e-lap'i-dCahan, n. [Rare.] A clearing 
away or ridding of stones. 

1 C Taps, el'aps or Flaps, n. fferp. I. A genua typical 
of Elaptdie. 2. [e-] A snake of this genus. f< L. 
dope; see Elops.] 

e*la|)s', e-lapst'. Elapse, etc. Phil. Soc. 

e-I a. pse',e-laps', r. [e-lapsei/; E-LAes'ryo.] I. i. I. 
To glide or slip by; pass away; quietly terminate: said 
of time; as, many days have elapsed. 

H* counted the day» that mn*t elapse ere his reunion with Co¬ 
ntuse. Mxe. I>E StaEl C’ortnne tr. by Isabel Hill, p, 165. [w.i. p.] 

2+. To slip away, as from memory; lapse. 

11+. t. To suffer (time) to pass by [< L. (lapsus, pp. 
of etaljor, glide away, < e , from, 4 labor, glide.] 
e-lnp»*e', p-lupSion, n. [Rare.] The process or act of 
elapsing; a passing away; lapse, 
e-itiq'uc-ntc, e-lac’we-et,rf. [Rare.] Tonntangle;unsaare; 

disentangle.— e-laq^ue-a'liou. n. 
l£)"a*-mnp'o-da 1 el*as-map'o-du, n. pi. EcMn. A 

f roup of holothurinns with the ventral aspect sole-like. 

< Gr. elasma , plate, -\-prnts, foot.] p'o-dn$. 

-el-H^tna-pod, a. & el"n*-mnp'o-<Ioi!K, a. 
el a Kino-. Derived from Greek elasmos, metal plate 
(< daunb, beat oat): a combining form.— EI-ns''mo. 
braiiVhi-1, a. pi. Ich. A class or subclass of fleh-Iike 
vertebrates hsving no membrane-hones to the skull or 
abotilder-girdle, clampers to the ventral fins of males, five 
(rarely six or seven) pairs of lamelliform gills attached by 
their distal ends, and complicated brain with optie nervea 
forming a chiasoia: including sharks, rays, and elilmeras. 
— el-iiH'inn-hrnneh, el-a*"mo-brnnVlil-nn, el- 
a*"inn - brnn'rhi - ate, a. & n. — El"a* - mog'nii* 
tlm, «. pi. Conch. A superfamily of land-pulinonatea 
having a jaw with a quadraoguiar plate deflected from the 
basal margin, aa la succiaeida.—el"a*-mog / nn-ihaii*, 
a.— el-a *'ina-*a 11 r» a. An elasinosaurua.—Kl-n s"mn- 
m:i u'rl-ihc. n. pi. fferp. A family of sauropterygian rep¬ 
tiles with the cervical ribs sloglc-headed.—el-na"itio- 
san'rid, n.— e)-ns"nio-*au'rtiid, a.—Kl-a*"»nn- 
NniPrus, «. fferp. 1 , A genua typical of Elasmoxaa- 
rhtie. 2. Te-l A long-necked flsh-llke reptile of this 
genus.— El - a*t"mn- tlie"ri -i'me. rt. pi. Mam. A 
Pleistocene subfamily of rhlnocerotold mammals having 
hypsodont teeth with multlpljcateorcrenulatedcoamel.— 
cl-n*' / mn-tlie / ri-ine, a. & n— El-oH"nio-llir'rl- 
11111 , n. Mam. ), A genns typical of Eta*mothcrfi»se. 
2. [e-] [-ai-A, pi.} A very large rhinoceros-like mammal 
of this genua. 

I 2 I"hh-*i> in'l-drc, el'as-sem'i-dl or -dd, n. pi. Ich. A 
family of aeanthoptcrygian fishes having a compressed 
body, cycloid scales, no lateral line, short dorsal fin with 
four spines, and anal fin with three spiuea: Including the 
tiny perches l£I"n*-Mo'iiia. n. (t. g.) [< Gr. elas- 
make less, < elassbn, compar. of elachys , small.] 
Icr'BK-KO-niaf'I-ihct.— el'n.vMiiiie, 
ml<), n.—el-as'ito-mold, a. & n. 
c-Ias'ianee, g-las'taog, n. Elec. Capacity of a di¬ 
electric for opposing electric charge or displacement. 
e-ln»'llr, fi-las'tic, M. S. ]»'. Hr. (das'tic, a. 1. 
S]K>ntaneously returning to or toward a former size, 
sna]>c, or attitude after being compressed, expanded, or 
distorted In any way; springy; rebounding; as, an elastic 
whalebone; elastic gas; an elastic atep. 

Jofft u no art oally existing solid U perfectly rigid, so 00 known 
•olid is perfectly elastic. 

G. F. Barker Phytic* r . 152, p. 143. [il n. * co. ’92.] 
2. That may be extended or contracted with facility; 
capable of ready adjustment; easily changed, adapted, or 
arranged according to circumstances; accommodating; 
ns, an elae/ic contract; elastic morals. 

Traioiog, lo order to be adeqnste. roust be to some extent elae- 
tic, adapting Itself to the numerous differences among young 
minds. SULLY Teacher ’« Hand-book Psychol, p. 65. [a. *87.] 

3. Having the capacity of rapid recovery from depression 
or miafortnne; buoyant; aa, an elaetic temperament. 4+. 
Hurling missiles hy the reboundiiig of a spring, as a cata¬ 
pult. {< Gr. daurtb (da-), drive.] e-la*'tlc-alt. 
Synonyms: see acepLa. 

Fhraaes:—elastic rnrtilnge, cartilage that has a 
matrix blended with yellow elastic connective tissue, as In 


the external ear.— e. curve, the curve made by a thin elas¬ 
tic rod fixed nt one end and weighted at the other.—e. flu¬ 
ids, such fluids as air and gas, which expand in all direc¬ 
tions when released from confinement.— e. mineral 
pitch, same as elateritk.— e. tissue, a form of con¬ 
nective tissue composed of yellowish branched flbrila hav¬ 
ing considerable elasticity. See illus. under coxnective 
tissue.— c 11 hi e.. India-rubber, e. gunit.— perfect¬ 
ly e., givlug out, In returning to original size or shape, as 
much power as waa required to compress or deform. 

— e-la.K'tic-al-lj , adr. 

C“Ia*'tle, n. A strip, cord, or pieee of india-rubber or 
of webbing made elastic by india-rubber threads woven 
therein, used as a hand, aaspender, etc. 
el^ON-il'clmi, el*as-[or rias-]tish'aD, n. One who has 
special knowledge of the laws of elasticity. 
e-ln*'ll-cln, g-Jas'ti-sin, n. Same as elastix. 
er'nis-lle'l-f y, el'as-[or !'lae-]tis'i-ti, n. ]. That prop¬ 
erty of matter by virtue of which a body tends to return 
to a former or normal size, shape, or attitude, after being 
deflected, compressed, expanded, twisted, or drawn; the 
rebounding qnality of bodies; springiness; as, the elas¬ 
ticity of the air; the bow haa lost ita elasticity. 

Elasticity may be (1) of rolume, as wbeo a gas la com¬ 
pressed, or ( 2 ) of form {rigidity), as when a aolld la distorted. 

Elasticity of matter 1* that property in rirtoe of which a body 
reqoireft force to change iti bulk or shape, nod requires a cootinued 
application of the force to maiotaio toe change, and aprings back 
wbeo the force ia removed. Wm. Thomson Math, and Phys. Pa¬ 
pers vol. iii. art. xiii, pt. I, p. 3. [c. A a. *90.] 

2. The tendency to recover from depression or misfor¬ 
tune; buoyancy; also, the capacity for adjustment or ac¬ 
commodation, as to changed circumstances; as, the elas¬ 
ticity of youth. 3. The modulus of elasticity. See mod¬ 
ulus. c-)n»'llc-ueKKi [Rare]. 

Phraaea:—limit al* eln*t ieity, the point of atreaa 
beyond which an elastic body loses power to return com¬ 
pletely to its former shape and size.— perieet e., the state 
or quality of being perfectly elastic. 
e-lai*'tlii, e-las'tin, n. Cftern. An insoluble albuminoid 
substance forming the elastic fibers of connective tissue. 
er'nK-tIv'l-ly, el’as-tiv'i-ti, n. Elec. Elastance per 
unit volume of dielectric: a proposed word, 
e-lntcli'cc,g-lach'i, n. [llina.] Cardamom, 
e-latc', e-lct\ vt. [e-la'ted; e-la'tixo.] 1. To raiae 
the spirits of: inspirit; cause to feel exultant or trium¬ 
phant; stimulate; excite; also, to pnff np; as, victory 
elates him; he was greatly elated. 

I wm more excited iuid elated by the epeciol me**age of Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln on the «ubject of emancipation in the border states 
than 1 have been by any victory we have gained. A. H. CON/NT 
in K. CoUyer’s Jfau fn Eomesl, Ajtr. ?, '62 p. 80. [l. A a. *72.] 

2+. To lift up; elevate. [< L. elatus, pp., < ex, out, 
+ lotus, borue.] 

Derivatives : — c - Ia'ted-lj\ orfr.-e • lifted- 
iiokm, n.— e-lalo'rneiil, n. —e-la'ler 1 , n. One 
who or that which elates, e -1 u'lo r^. 
e-late', a. 1. Exalted or triumphant in spirit; exultant. 

He waa a singer of most gentle fame — 

A noble, kiodly spirit, not elate 

That he was famoo*. bot that Song was great. 

Geohce Eliot How Lisa Lotted the King st. II. 
2. [Archaic.] Raised; lifted up. e-lul't. 
cl'nder 1 , eFa-t^r, n. 1 . A click-beetle or elaterld. 2 .En- 
torn. ( 1 ) [E-1 A genus typical of Elaleridx. ( 2 ) The spring 
or terminal bristlc-like abdominal appendages of a spring- 
tail nrpodurid insect. 3. Bot. (1) In Equisetacex, one 
of the four club-shaped membranous bands attached at 


In the coarse of three centariet find upwards . . . the prior had 
nearly been elbowed out of the abbot's chair by the arch-deacon. 

Irving Washington vol. i, ch. 1, p. 10. [g. p. p. ’63.] 

II. i. 1. To turn or bend in the manner of an elbow; 
make a bend or angle; as, the gas-pipe elboics at the 
ceiling. 2. To use the elbows In pushing; hence, to he 
rude or aggressive. 

Synonyms: aee rustle. 

el'bow, n. 1. The region at the junction of the upper 
arm and forearm; the bend of the 
arm, or the joint at the bend of the 
arm. 2. Any outward bend resem¬ 
bling the bent elbow. (1) A short 
pipe-fitting, making a joint between 
two pipes at an angle (usually 90°) 
to each other; an ell or L. (2) A bend 
or angle in a wall or In a parapet. 

(3) A projection ou the aide of a chair 
or sofa, on which to rest the arm of 
an occupant. (4) A panel or side of , 
a window or other recessed opening, g- 
(5) A sudden bend in a stream or 9 1 
channel. rf-f 

Aa I rounded an elbow in the stream, a 
black eagle sprang from the top of a dead 
tree. BURROUGHS Pepacton ch. t, p. 16. 
fa. M. A CO. ’87.] 



( 6 ) A promontory. 3t. The point 
resembling an elbow in the shoulder 
or hock of. quadruped. [< AS. el- 
boga, < el-, for eln (see ELL 1 ), 4 bo- esa; d, radius; e, its 
i head surrounded hy 


Elbow-Joint, 
a, humerus; b, ulna; 
c , its olecranon proc- 


ga. bow.] _.. 

Compounds, etc.: — at one’s el- orbicular liga- 

bniv, conveniently near; at hand.— w?nt; /,/, capsule ot 
el'bowebonril", n. An inner win- J omt : 0. burst©. 
dow-sHl.— e.schntr, n. An annchalr.— e.^enfl’, n. A cuff 
formerly worn by women oa short sleeves and turned back to 
or above the elbow.— e.»K« tint I el, n. A.gauntlet the euff 
of which reaches to the elbow.— e.«gren*e, n. [Slang.] 
Strength in or exertion of the arma: applied to doing hard 
work.— e»*gnan), n. Same asKLnow-PiECE.—e. in the 
haxv*e, a twist lo a ahip’a cahle or hawser, eaused hy her 
swinging twice the wrong way on an open hawae.— e.* 
joint, n. J, The articulation between the bonea of the 
upper arm and forearm. 2. A joint where two pipes meet 
at an angle.— e,*t»»cee, n. A piece of armor guarding the 
elbow, or worn on the elbow. See illua. under armor, 16. 
c,*gimrdt,— c.sfilatc, n. 1, The bed-plate or bed-knife 
of a rag-cutting machine: ao called when it has an obtuse 
angle in the middle. 2% Aq elbow-pieee.— c. trail, n. A 
atrip runofng lengthwise in a railway-ear at about the 
height of the elbow of a seated passenger.— e.tronni, n. 
Room for the free uae or movement of the elbowa; figura¬ 
tively, scope for activity or occupation.— e,tHei«sorH, n. 
Scissors with a bent shank or blade.— «*. blinker, «. 
[Slang.] A diee-ahaker; gamester; sharper.— e.txhiehl, 
n. An elbow-guard.— elbow* at the HI lueia [U. S.], 
the typographical rasult of a journalist's confusion of ideas. 
The following passage gave rise to the phrase: 

It we follow the windings of the Mincio we shall fiod countless 
elbows formed in the elbows ot the regular army, at places like 
Sali&nxa, Molini and Borghelto. . . , After a battle of several 
hours 1 duration, the Sordinians Rt Goito gave way; and, if we follow 
up the coorse of the Mincio we shall fiod innumerable efhoics formed 
by the sympathy of youth. 

AVtr- Fork Times July 16, ’59, p. 4, col. 2. 
— e»»tongft, n. pi. Tongs curved outward In the jawa.— out 
nt the elbow*, having holes in the elhowa of one’s eoat; 
shabbily dressed; aeedy.—to crank the e., to drink.— 
lip in the clbotVM, deeply involved or engaged. 


a single point on a spore formed by the splitting of the _ ... . 

outer coat. (21 A sterile, elastic, spirally twisted fila- el'botved, el'kod, a. Shapetl like an elbow, 
ment associated with the spores, as In liverworts. 4t. el'buek, el’huc, n. [Scot.] Elbow. 

Spring; elasticity, especially that of a gas. [< Gr. elatlr, ol-ca'jn, el-k 6 ’jo, n. [Ar.] An Arabian tree (Trichina 
driver, < tlauru 5, drive.] — 1 ;I ,/ ji - ler'l - n. pi. emetica) of the bead-tree family (Mellacese), whose fruit is 
Entom. A family or serricom beetles having a loose V r^?} J f nt A 

articulation between the prothorax and mesothorax, the [ of 8 a 


One 


prc 8 temuui spinifonn bettod, and the ebiiii 

cavttlcfl proHtcmal: Including: click-beeUee. — el-nt'- Apia, thru aro^e In the time or the emperor Trajan, add- 
er-ld a & n — el-ntVr-oi*] a lng to t ^ lc mQin ^aturee of Ebionism the belief that hap- 

e-lni'or-lti e-lnt/er.ln n‘ Chem' A hitter cathartic tlem washes aw »y aina and should be often repeated, 

e i»i 4 r 111 , e-iater-in, n. them. A nuter catnurtic leader of the sect.] Kl-keSn-lU. 

An ambassador; envoy. 



pressure i-i-lw n-w hih, k. i ukuh. ulceration; specifically, 

e-lnt'er-lto, p-lat'er-ait, ri. An elastic, resinous, dark- ulceration due to a depraved condition of bodily health, 
brown subtransluceut mineral hydrocarbon, found In soft [< Gr. helkbsis, < Ae/£5, Biick.] 
masses. Called also elastic bitumen and mineral caottl- c H + » rf - To mftke old ; gTow old; hence, to delay. 

chouc Hd+, a. Old. 

el'a-l’e'rl-tim. el*a-tIM-um, n. Chem. A greenish to n * [Archaic & Poet] 1 Former times; antiquity, 

gray mass eon tamed in the juice of the fruit of the squirt- 2. Old age. 3+. An Indefinitely long period; an age. 
fng cocumbt-r (Ecballium or Mornordica Elateriuni). It Age: said of any time of life. [< AS. geldu, ylau, 

contains elaterin, the purgative principle of the fruit. a £e, <eald; see old.] el*lct. 

[< Gr. elailrios , driving, < (launb, drive.] el<I'er, eld y cr, a. 1. Having lived longer; earlier born; 

eF'a-ler-om'e-lcr, el'a-tur ein'y-tcr, n. An instra- senior: the comparative of old, pirfcmd to older when 
ment that shows the pressure of a gas. [ < Gr. elaler (aee 
ELATEit 3 ) 4 -METEn.] oPr-I rom'e-lcrt. 


e-liit'er-yt, w. Elastic force: elasticity in gasea. 

-ll-im'ee-ie, el'Q-ti-ne'ss-i or -ng'ce-5, n. pi. An 


only two are compared; as, an elder brother; an elder 
officer. 2. [Archaic.] Earlier In time; prior; former. 


I] re¬ 


order of small polypetalous marsh-loving herbs —the \va- 
tenvort family —with opposite entire leaves and minute 
axillary chickweecl-like ilowere. Kl'a-tlnc, rt. (t. g.) 
[L., < Gr. elating, kind of toad-flax, < elatl, silver fir, 
< elaunb, drive.] ICP'n-t 1 n'e-ie;. 

— eF'n-tl-na'ceouw, a. 

e-la'I Ion, e-lc'shun, rt. A jubilant or triumphant state 
of mind; buoyancy; exaltation. 

Assured of hit personal tucceae. ... he felt no elation and no 
■ente of triumph over hit opponent*. XlCOLAY AND Hay Abraham 
Lincoln vol. ix. ch. 16, p. 3v5. [e. CO. *90.] 

[< L. elafio(n-), carrying out, < elatus; see elate, v.] 
e-InVlont. 

e-ln'llvte, 0-16'tlv, a. Gram. Of the liighest degree; 
esjweially, being of the absolute or independent as op¬ 
posed to the relative superlative. 
er'a-lromV-ler, el'a-trem'e-tcr, n. A gage for meas¬ 
uring the rarefaction of air in the receiver or an air-pump. 
[ < Gr. elatlr (see elater 3 )4 vxetron, measure.] 
ter-oii»'o-ter$. 

e^lnx-ii'iirnit, n. The act of unloosing, 
el'n-j I, el'u-il, n. Chem. Ethylene; so called originally 
hv Berzelius. [ < elaso- 4 *tl. 1 el'a-j lej. 
el'bow, el'bo, r. 1 . t. 1 . To effect (a passage) by or aa 
bv the use of the elbows; as, to elbow one's way. 2. 
To push or punch with or as with the elbows; crowd; 
shove; ns, to elbow people aside. 


Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 
Waa greater than a king. 

Mary R. Mitford Rienzi at. 4. 

[< AS . yldra, elder, compar. of eald (> aldor, prince); 
aee old 4 — elder hand, in curd-playing, the hand with 
right to play first. 

eld'cr 1 , n. 1 . Ch. ITist. (1) A prince or head of a tribe 
or patriarchal family; a person who occupies the office 
of judge or ruler; 0 person occupying any office re¬ 
quiring the dignity that age confers; a counselor: an 
indefinite title used in the Old Testament to translate 
the Hebrew’ zakert, old, aged, bearded; as, elders of 
Israel; elders of the synagogue. (2) In the New Testa¬ 
ment, one of certain officers that were appointed to the 
oversight and direction of a Christian church. 

The chief authorities of the Synagogue were a council of elders, 
of whom one acted m head, though only the first omoog eqaals. 

Geikie Life of Christ vol. i, ch. 13, p. 1X8. [a. ’80.] 

(3) A ehnrch officer of varying rank and function: mod¬ 
ern usage. (4) In the Presbyterian Church, either any 
one of a body of laymen who superintend the spiritual 
work and interests or a church (called also wling elder), 
or a clergyman (called also teaching elder). Compare 
pnESDYTER. (5) In the ]SIethoriist Church, a clergyman 
entitled to preach and to administer the socrameots. ( 6 ) 
Among the Moravians, either a layman with practically 
the functions of a l*resbvterian ruling elder, or one of a 
body of clergymen (specifically called provincial elders) 


an = out; oil; lu=f«/d, I ft = future; c=k; church; dh = Me; go, sing, iiih; so; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, dtiue. <,from ,* +, obsolete; $, variant. 



elder 


5§‘2 


electric 



The Red-berried Elder, 
a, the flower, enlarged. 

' " [With, 


Enperin tending a federated division of the Church. 2. e 
An older person, especially if of advaDcrtt age; also, a 
forefather; ancestor. 3t. A parent. 

Thus ' elders* were parents in England not very long »go. quite 
as much as *eltern > nre porents to this day io Germany. TRENCH 
English, Past and Present lect. ii, p. 56. [k. p. a co. *89.] 

[In the sense of 4 ancestor ’ = alder- (in alderman); 
in the other meanings < elder, a.] 

Synonyms: see ci.eroy.man. 

Fnrasea:—presiding' elder, an elder in the Methodist 
Church who has oversight of a district.— ri» I iug e., a 
Presbyterian eider. See Sclder, 1 (4). He is a member of 
the session and is eligible for appointment to sit in pres¬ 
bytery, synod, and general assembly. 

Derivatives:—elil'er-OKs, n. A female elder. 
elil're»»t.— e)«l'er- 1 iood, «. e 

el'dcr 3 , cEdgr, n. Jtol. 1 . A shrub of the genus Sambucus. 

The common elder, elder* 
bush, or cider-tree Is in North 
America A Canadensis; in 
Great Britain, S. nigra. The 
cut*leaved elder is a cultivated 
British variety of S. nigra . 

The dwarf elder, ground-el¬ 
der, or elderwort Is the Eu¬ 
ropean dauewort ( S. Ebulus). 

The red-berried elder of the 
Cnited States is S. racemosa. 

Everybody is familiar with the 
Elder with its large corymbs 
of white flower*, haaging over 
ditches and water-courses. 

W. Flaog Year Among the 
Trees , Elder p. 2. [E. a l. *81.] 

2. Any one of various trees 
or plants in some way re- 
semhling an elder, ae box-elder and marsh-elder, 
inorganic d , < AS. etten .] el'lert. t - 

Phrases:— eldrnblow len. an infusion of dried el- e 
der-tiowers, formerly much need as a medicine in New Eng- c 
land.—e,*llovver Water, a distillation of elder-flowera 
and water, forming aqua Sambucl, used as a vehicle in the 
mixing of medicineB.— c. g u n, a pop-gun or a syringe made 
from elder-wood after the pith is taken out.— vvilde., the 
bristly sarsaparilla (Atalia hisptda). 
eld'er-age, eld'yr-Qi, n. The home or office of an cider. 
el'dcr-ber"ry, cl'u^r-herM, n. [-ries,^.] The purple- 
black drupaceous fruit of the common elder, having a 
aweetish acidulous taate. 

la August, the landscape [io Missouri] is black with eaormous 
clusters of elderberries from which skillful housewives make a 
pleasaot domestic wine. A. D. Riciiarqson Beyond the Missis¬ 
sippi ch. i, p. 18. [an. a co. *67.] 

— elderberry wine, a wine made from elderberries. 
Called also elder wine. 

eld'er-ing, eld'gr-lng, a. [Colloq.] Beginning to show age. 

Before she weot away Bhe was what my nurse used to call . . , 

' eldering .’ 

S. W. Mitchell In Tf'ar Time ch. 12, p. 186. [h. m. a co. *85.] 
eld'er-lfcli, eld'erdsh, a. Somewhat old. 
eld'er-llnsr, eld'er-ling, 7 i. 1 . An elderly person. 2. 

An insignificant elder: used contemptuously, 
eld'er-ly, eld'er-11, a. Approaching old age; somewhat 
old.-eld'eMl-ness, n. 

Synonyms: see ao«i>. 

eld'er-sdil j>, eld'gr-ship, n. 1. The office or dignity 
of an elder in a church. 2. An official body of eldera; a 
presbytery. 3t, Seniority, 
el'der-wort", cl'dgr-wSrt\ n. See elder 3 . 
eld'est, eld'eet, a. superl. of old. 1. First-born; 
oldest; aa, the eldest eon Inherits. 2. [Archaic.] Of 
earliest date; most ancient; ae, the eldest records. [< 
AS. yldesl , < eald; see old.] 

— eldest hand, see hand. 

eltl'fa"! liert, n. Grandfather; father-in-law; also, loosely 
aod generally, an ancestor, elde'fa"dirti eld'er-fn"- 
rhert. 

el'ding, el'ding, n. 1. [Dial., Eng.] Rubbish. 2. [Scot.] 
Fire-w ood, el'tleiit.—el'ilniMlock"er, n. [Eng.] The 
European water-dock, used for fuel. 
el<l'moili"ert, n. Grandmother; mother-in-law; step- „ 
mother, el'mot h"ert. L 

El Do-ra'do, ( el do-rd'do. Any region rich In gold, 
EC'do-ra'do, f such ns that sought for in the New 
World by the Spanish conquerors and early explorers; 
also, any region or any enterprise that abounds in oppor- e 
tunities for the acquisition of wealth: used figuratively e ‘ 
for nny source of abundance; as, an El Dorado of wit or 
wisdom. 

•Shadow.’ said he. * Where can it be — 

This land of Eldorado t * Poe Eldorado st. 3. 
[Sp., the golden: et, the (< L. ille , that)* dorado, pp. of 
dorar, gild, < L. deauw, < de, down, aurum , gold.] 

el'd pitch, el'drlch, a. [Scot.] Ghastly; weird; uncanny; 
as, eldritch faces. 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow. 

Wl’ mooy ao eldrilch screigh and hollo. 

Burns Tam o'Shan ter 1. 200. 
el'drlcliit el'richi; erl'isht, 

£l"e-at'lc, el'e-at'ic, C. M. (I’l§-, IE.), a. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of Elea in Magoa Gracia or Lower 
Italy, or the Eleatic school of philosophy. 

The dialectical movemeot emanated at the same time from the 
Eleatic school of philosophers.—Zeno, and his contemporary the 
S&miao Melisau*, 460 - 440,—ir oot from their common teacher 
Parmenides. GflOTE Greece vol. viii, ch. 67, p. 341. [ll. *64.] 

El"e-al'le, n. 1. A native of Elea. 2. A disciple of 
the Eleatic school of philosophy. 

Metaphysical speculation is usually supposed, and I believe cor- f* 
Eleatics, who flourished four 


rectly, to have originated with the_„_ 

hundred and fifty or five hundred years before our era. 

McCosil Intuitions pt. iii, hk. i, ch. 1, p. 277. [C. A fiaoa. *72.] G 
— Eluntie wellool, the school of philosophy founded 
at Elea by Xenobhanea and made famous by l^nnenldes 
and Zeno. The fundamental doctrine of the Eleatica was p 
that the One, the Absolute, or Pure Being, is the only real 
existence, and that the world of phenomena, or the many, 
being unreal or merely an appearance, all attempts to ex¬ 
plain It or them scientifically are useless. 

— El"e-at'l-cl*iu, n. The philosophic system or 
doctrines of the Eleatice. 

el"e-CRin-patie', eFg-cam-pen', n. 1. A tali peren- 
Dlal herb ( Inula Ilelenium) of the aster family ( Com¬ 
post tse), having large coarse leaves, yellow flowers, and a 
mucilaginous root yielding atonic. 2. A coarse candy 
flavored with an extract from the root of this plant. [< 
OF. enule-camnane, < LL. inula campana; inula, < 
Or. / telenion , elecampane; campana , of the field, < L. 
campus , field.] n) v e-ciim-|miic't; « 1 " 11 -eam- 
paiie't. 


-loot', g-lect', ft. 1. To chonse or designate for an 
office by a majority or plurality vote; as, to elect a 
mayor or Congressman. 2. To make choice of fa per¬ 
son); distinguish by special selection; specifically, in 
theology, to choose or set apart for eternal life, as id ac¬ 
cordance with the sovereign will of God. 

Schindler was the trusty friend of Beethoven, and ooe whom he 
himself elected to write his biography. MARGARET FULLER 
Ossou Life Without and Within p. 71. [R. BROS. *74.] 

3. To make choice of (a course of action); as, he 
elected to remain In town. [< L. electus; sec elect, a.] 

Synonyms: see choose. 

— e-lret'n-bl ;e, a. That can be elected; fitted for 
election; eligible.— e-lecl-ee', n. One elected to office, 
-left', a. 1 . Elected to office but not yet in chnrge of 
Us functions; as, the president elect,' the bishop elect. 2. 
Theol. Chosen of God or set opart unto eternal life; as, 
‘’The children of thy elect sister greet thee/’ 2 John 13. 

3. Of high or divine character; deserving to be chosen 
or selected; as, an elect spirit. [< L. electus , pp. of eligo, 
< e , out, -f lego, choose.] 

-led', n. J . A person or body of persons chosen and 
consecrated of God to special service or honor; usually 
with the definite article; as, the Israelites were the elect. 

The sacramental host of God’s elect 1 

CowpEa Task bk. ii, 1. 348. 

2. One who is called to everlasting life; also, the saved 
collectively. 3. One who is favored or preferred; one 
who is worthy of distinction or who is preeminent in any 
vocation. 

Michael Angelo, the elect of the fine arts, understood so well the 
Importance of his tools, that he always made his own hrushes with 
his own hands. SPURGEON Lectures to my Students lect. i, p. 
It. [SR. A CO. *75.] 

-1 ect'antf, n. One who la empowered to choose, 
-leet'ii-ryt, n. An electuary. 

-lec'ti-clNin, n. [Rare.] Eclecticism. 

•Ice'llon, g-lec'shun, n. 1 . The act or proceeding of 
selecting a person or persons for office or employment, 
especially by voting by ballot or otherwise; as, the elec¬ 
tion of a mayor or a bishop- the election occurs in No¬ 
vember. 2. [U. S.] A popular vote on a question of 
public policy or interest; aa, a local-option election. 3. 
Any choice between alternatives; free choice, especially 
of means to an end; hence, discretion; responsibility; as, 
it is a matter of your own election. 

We have no election. If we were base enough to desire it, it i* 
now too late to retire from the contest. Henry in Wirt's Patrick 
Henry , Mar. 23, H75 ch. 4, p. 141. [p. a c.] 

4. Theol. (1) The sovereign choice of God: (a) In 
the redemption and aalvation of men. 

That which is the cause of my election, I hold to be the cause of 
my salvation, which was the mercy and beneplacit of God. 

T. Browne Religio Medici pt. i, * 69, p. 76. Is. a w. *69.] 
(b) In making a nation the recipient of special favor or 
the instrument in a special work; as, the election of the 
Jews to be the medium of redemption to the world. 
(2) Those who are elected hy God; a chosen portion. 

From the approaching downfall of the Jewish nationality . . . 
ao election should be rescued who should perpetuate the coveoant. 

J. R. Seeley Ecce Homo pt. i, ch. l, p. 14. [r. saos. * 66 .] 

5. Malh. A choice of any number of things possible to 
be chosen or taken from a set. G. Law. The choice be¬ 
tween two inconsistent or alternative righte or claims; 
as, an election of remedies or of gifts of property; an 
election of citizenship in case of double allegiance. 7 . 
Astrol. A choice or times as favornble for nny project. 
[OF., < L. eleclio{n-), < electus; ece elect, a.] e-lec'- 
eloti nt. 

Synonyms: see alternative; oitoice, 

— e-lcc'lionm n"di-toi', n. [Gt.Brlt] A person for¬ 
merly appointed for each constituency to audit and publish 
the expenses of Parliamentary elections. 

Derivatives:—e-lee'tlon-al, a. 1. Of the na¬ 
ture of election or choice. 2. Electionary.—e-lee'- 
tlon-a-ry, a. Of or pertaining to popular elections. 
-lce"lioi»-eer / , g-lec'shun-Ir', vi. To be active in a 
canvass for votes; endeavor to influence the result of an 
election, as by speeches, personal conference, etc. 

— e-lee"tloii-ccrVr, n. 

-leet'lv, -ly, -hcns. Elective, etc. Puil. Soc. 

-lcet'lve, e-lect'iv, a . 1. Of or pertaining to n choice 

or right to choose by vote; determined or passed by 
vote; as, an elective system; an elective measure. 2 . 
Dependent upon election; chosen by vote; bestowed 
hy election; as, an elective judiciary; elective monarchy. 

3. Having or accompanied by the power or privilege to 
choose; exerting the privilege of choice; as, the elective 
principle; an elective act. 4. Subject to choice or pref¬ 
erence; optional: said of a subject of study in college. 

The system of elective studies pursued at Michigan [University] 
Is one to which we are year hy year tendiog In the English univer¬ 
sities. C. W. Dilke Greater Britain pt. i, ch. 7, p. 74. [l. *69.] 
5. Having a tendency to attract and combine with some 
substances and not with others: as, elective absorption. 

— elective nthnity. 1. Eccl. The principle of indi¬ 
vidual preference in the composition of ecclesiastical 
bodies; as, aa elective •affinity presbytery. 2. Chem. Same 
as affinity. 3. Spiritualism. A supposed overpower¬ 
ing mutual Attraction between particular persons of oppo¬ 
site sexes. See affinity. 

— e-lect'lve-I y, adv. — e -lcet'lve-lie ns, tj.— 
e-loe^llv'l-ly, n. The property of being elective, 
-led '1 vc, 7i. [U. S.] An optional study in a fixed 
college curriculum; as, logic le nn elective next term. 
-Icet'ly, g-lect'li, adv. With aptness; choicely. 

He did oot know how eleclly he was saying it. 

Harper's Monthly Feb., *91, p. 480. 
-leet'or, e-lect'§r, v. One who elects; a person quali¬ 
fied to vote at nn election. Specifically: (1) JIT. S.] A 
Presidential elector. (2) One of the great princes (originally 
seven) who, from the 12 th century to tile dissolution of the 
Ilolv Roman Empire (in 1S0T>) had the right of electing the 
emperor. They wore the archbishops of Mayence, Treves, 
and Cologne, and the temporal rulers of Saxony, Bohemia, 
Brandenburg, and the Palatinate. In 164S Bavaria was 
added, and in 1692 Hanover. [L., < electus: see elect, «.] 

A few of the chief prinres oC Germany, . . . fixed at seven, . . . 
bore the special title of Electors. 

E. A. Freeman General Sketch ch. 10. p. 167. [b. ii. * co.] 

— Presidential electors, the persons chosen by the 
several States, the number being equal to the whole num¬ 
ber of Senators and Representatives in Congress, to elect 
the President and Vice-President of the United States. 
See electoral colleoe, under electoral. 


Derivatives: e-lei l'or-e**, n. The wife or 
widow of an elector of the old German empire, c-lecl'- 
re**4.— e-leel'or-Nlil j», n . The office of an elector, 
e-levl'or-al, e-Iect'er-al, a. 1. Pertaining to, com¬ 
posed of, or holding rank as electors. 

Gregory X. . . . direct^ the electoral priucea to choo#e ao em¬ 
peror withio o given ioterval. 

G. P. Fisher The Reformation ch. 2, p. 29. [s. *84.] 

2. [Rare.] Elective. e"lee-to'rl-alt. 

Fhrasea: — fleet o ra 1 coll egc [ V. S.], the whole body 
of Presidential electors chosen at one election; also, those 
of a single State. Compare Presidential electors.— e. 
commissi on [U. S.J, a commission created by act of 
Congress In 1877, after the Presidential election of 1875, to 
decide on the validity of the disputed electoral votes from 
Louisiana, Horida, South Carolina, and OregoD. It con¬ 
sisted of five Senators, flve Representatives, and five Asso¬ 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court. The vote thus ad- 
justed was cast for Hayes, Republican, as against Tilden, 
Democrat. j 

— e-lcet'or-al-I y, adv. fJL] 
e-lect"or-nl'i-iyt, a. An electorate, 
e-lecl'or-ale, §-lect'§r-et or -£t, n. I . Those who elect; 
the mass of votera; as, the new laws increased the elect¬ 
orate. 2. The rank of an elector in the old German 
empire; also, the territory governed by such an elector. 

He [George TI.| had naturally a love for his electorate. 

klNGSFORD Canada bk. xiv. ch. 8, p. 237. [r. a h. *90.] 

12-Iee'lra, e-lcc'tra, n. One of the stars of the Pleiades. 

fL., < Gr. Etektra, f. proper name.] 
e-lec'tret, n. 1 . An alloy of gold and silver. 2. Amber. 
e-lec'n»ir+, 

e-]ee"trep'e-ter, s-lec’[or Plec-]trep'e-t£r, «. a tele¬ 
graphic switch or other instrument for altering the direc¬ 
tion of ail electric current. [< Gr. lUktron, amber, -f 
trepb, turn.] 

e-Iee'trle, e-lec'tric, a. 1 . Relating to electricity: ae, 
an electric theory. 2. Derived from or produced or 
operated by electricity; as, electric lights. 

The first application of electricity to honsehold purpose# was pre¬ 
sented Ly the electric bell early in the [I9thJ century. A. K. JvEX- 
NELLY ia Electricity in Daily Lift , Household p. 239. [8. *91.] 

3. Containing, producing, or carrying electricity, or ca¬ 
pable of so doing; as, an electric cloud; electric wires; the 
electric eel. 4. Figuratively, spirited; magnetic; thrill¬ 
ing; as, an electric temperament. 

That wonderful electric touch called t&ith. which move* the very 
heart of God. Drummond Natural Laic p. 119. [j. p. *90.} 

[< L. electrum; see electrum.] 

Phrases : — electric nctioa, an organ-action in which* 
the keyboard and pines are conoected by an electric cur¬ 
rent, permitting the Keyboard to be at a distance from the 
organ.— i*. ndhesiou. 1. Adhesion caused by the at¬ 
traction of unlike electrostatic charges, as In the case of 
sheets of paper subjected to friction. 2. Adhesion be¬ 
tween the wheels of au electric locomotive or motor-car, 
caused by the current.— e. bulloou, an sir-ship driven by 
a storage-battery.— e. breeze, 1, A stream of air-par¬ 
ticles repelled from an electrified point. 2. A brush-dis¬ 
charge as used in therapeutics.— e. burner, a gas-buroer 
arranged so as to ignite hv an 
electric spark.— e. ch ii die, 
an electric arc-light in which 
parallel carbon pencils are sep¬ 
arated hy an Insulating ma¬ 
terial. Called also Jnblochkoff 
cajidie.— e, ent, cntli*li, or 
Nlien t IiUnIi, an African cat¬ 
fish (genus Malftpterurus) 
with an electric apparatus ex - 1 
tendiog over the body. — e. 1 
cliimeN, a chime or bella i 
rung by the electric attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion of awing- | 
ing balls. — e, clock, a clock 
wholly or partially operated 
by an electric current, or one 
regulated or wound by such a 
current —p, column, a vol¬ 
taic pile.— e. di*k. a pan filled ... , . ------ 

with hot water and iocluded polhng.the *Tre* in pawingh*v- 
ln an electric circuit: thera- ing created a spark «hicb ig- 
peuticaliy used upon the flesh. Qlted the «*■* 00 tbo 

—e, dogfish, a uranoscopoid movemeot. 

fish or star-gazer (Astroxcopus a noplus), found from New 
York to Key West, alleged to he capable of giving an electric 
shock.—p. dyeing, dyeing in which electricity is used to 
reduce or oxidize the salts.—e. eel, a gyranonotous fish 
(Electrophones electricus) of Brazil, having an eel-like 
naked body and an electrical apparatus in the tall.—e. 
elnNticity, the result obtained by dividing electric stress 
by electric strain.— e. energy, the power possessed by 
electricity for doing work.—e. expnitsion. 1. Expan¬ 
sion of any substance resulting from an electric charge. 

2. Magnetic elongation.—p, 
explorer, a device employ¬ 
ing induced currents for loca¬ 
ting a metallic substance, ns 
a bullet. In the human body. 
— e. fnn.a fan usually hav¬ 
ing a circle of Inclined vanes, 
and operated by an electrie 
current: used to create a cur¬ 
rent of cool air or for venti¬ 
lation.— e, li*,li. any fish hav¬ 
ing organs capable of impart¬ 
ing an electric shock, as an 
electric eel, an electric catfish, 
ora torpedo.—e. flu id. a sup¬ 
posed fluid pervading space, 
and producing the phenom¬ 
ena of electricity. The term 
was employed first hy Frank¬ 
lin; It is now unscientific and 
popular.—e. flyer, a pair of 
f, fao; m, motor; tr, wire guard, backward-curved radial arms 
connected with a conductor, 
and rotated by the action of convective streams of static 
electricity.—c. fog, a fog during which the atmosphere Is 
heavily charged with electricity and frequently changes 
polarity.—p. force, the attractive or repulsive force of 
electricity.—p. Iipnt, heat developed by the passage of a 
current of electricity.—e, iudientor, an automatic indi¬ 
cator for showing the strength of a current, pressure In a 
boiler, etc., at some distant point. See Ulus, on opposite 
page.—p. jar, a Leyden jar.— p. light, a light produced 
by electricity. In the aredight the current, passing over 
au interval between two rods of carbon, vaporizes the car- 
hon with Intense light and heat; in the incandescent light a 
resistant thread, usually of carbon, is made white-hot hy 
the passage of a current, being prevented from burning hy 
enclosure in an exhausted bulb. The former is used geuer- 
allv out of doors or in large halls, the latter in ordinary 
dwellings or apartments.— p. lock, a lock opened trom a 



Electric Burner. 

1. Before pulling. 2. After 



Electric Fan. 
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distance by a push-button electrically connected with its 
mechanism.— is log, a ship’s log that registers by electric 
mechanism.— e, iimcliine. 1, An apparatus for gcuer- 
ating static electricity by friction or induction. The orlg- 
inal form consists of a rotating disk of glass, pressed by a 
pair of cushions, the friction of which produces the elec¬ 
tricity. In the lloltz and the "Wlmshurst machines a quan¬ 
tity of electricity is produced by friction, and this is used 
to generate a eootlouous supply by induction. *», A dy¬ 
namo.— e. main* the main-line conductor In a system 
of electric iightiog, power-distribution, etc.— ©. meter, 
a device of various forms for determining the amount of 
electricity consumed, as by a snbscrihcr in a system of elec¬ 
trical distribution. Some operate by the electromngnctlc 
effect of the passing current, others by chemical decompo¬ 
sition, others by measuring the heat, others by recording 
the time the wire is in use, others by the number of rotations 
of a miniature motor, etc.—e. motor, a machine for trans¬ 
forming electric 
energy Into me¬ 
chanical power: 
the opposite of the 
dynamo. — q* 
musket, a mus¬ 
ket arranged to be 
fired by an electric 
current.— ©. or¬ 
gan, an organ 
having an electric 
action.—e, pen, 
a pen for perfo¬ 
rating paper for 
use in manifold¬ 
ing letters, draw¬ 
ings, etc. A mi¬ 
nute motor gives 
a rapid up-and- 
down motion to a 
needle-point, per¬ 
forating the pa- 
per over whose Electric Motor, showing Internal Con- 
stirfoce the pen Is structlon. 

drawn The pa- ®« armature; 0 , 6 , brushes; C, commutator; 
per IS afterward ce - «»?;/> fie Id-magnets; p, pulley for 
used as n atcncil. power-belt. 

— e. pulse, the Intermittent oscillating discharge from 
a Leyden jar. — c. railway, a railway In which the mo¬ 
tive power Is electricity. Sec trolley.— e, ray, a tor¬ 
pedo.—**. regulator, a device for regulating or con¬ 
trolling electric machinery.— e. saw, an incandescent wire 
employed In cutting.—e. siphon, a siphon In which elec¬ 
tricity operates automatically an air-pump for removing 
the accumulated air, which otherwise would stop the flow 
of liquid.— e. sterilization, the destroying of germs In 
a fluid by means of an electric current.— c. strnin, the 
deformation resulting from an electric stress.— ©. stress, 
the pressure or force that deforms glass or the like with¬ 
in a magnetic field.— c. sunstroke, an effect similar to 
sunstroke sometimes experienced by those exposed to in¬ 
tense electric light for a long period.— e. t argri, a target 
electrically registering the shots that strike it.— e. ther¬ 
mometer, an apparatus for measuring the effects of an 
electrical discharge on a metal by the changes In tem¬ 
perature.— e, torch, a gas-lighter operated by elec¬ 
tricity.—e, lower, a tower for elevating electric sre* 
lights.— **, typewriter, n typewriting-machine In which 
the letters are Impressed by an electric action,—e, vnr- 
nNh, a varnish that serves as an Insulator.— ©, whirl, a 
magnetic whirl. 

e-lre'lrle, g-lec'tric, n. Formerly, n suhstancc capable 
of being electrified by friction. As it is now known that 
even the metals. If Insulated, may be electrified by friction, 
the term la no longer in use. 

e-lce'irie-«l, g-lec'tric-al, a . Of, pertaining to, orcaused 
or produced by electricity; electric. 

Tbe term electrical wm first employed in 1800, hy Dr. Gilbert, to 
demgnato the attraction which imlwr . . . and other eubotanree of 
its class exhibit when rohbed and presented to light bodies, such as 
hits of pith or paper. C. F. BaACKETT ia Electricity in Daily 
Life, In the Service of Man p. 2. [s. ’9!.] 

Derivativea : — e-lee't rle-al-1 y, adv. By or aa 
by means of electricity.—e-lee'l rle-*tl-ne»s, n. 
[Bare.] The state or quality of being electrical. 

c-le©"lrl'eln ii, e-lec'Jor I'lec-jtrish'an, n. 1. One 
who is versed in the science of electricity; an original 
investigator of electrical phenomena. 2. One who In¬ 
vents, manufactures, furnishes, or lias charge of elec¬ 
trical apparatus. 

e-lec"trlc'I-t y, e-lcc‘tris'l-ti (el-, J/. 2 ; i“-, C. J /. 1 S. W. 

n. 1. An imponderable and invisible agent pro¬ 
ducing varioas manifestaliona of energy, and generally 
rendered active by some molecular disturbance, such as 
friction, rupture, or chemical action. 

In general Its effects differ according as it la at rest or in 
motion. At reat it Is culled static, is produced usually by 

■v-rvw-t- -- friction (see electric ma- 

-4T TlO chink), manifests itself chiefly 
• •T.ji ■* T‘ -- jl — ■» r— aaw cW j In attractions and repulsions 
| and violent discharges like that 
I of lightning, and has no use in 
| the arts. See electrifica- 
! tiox. In motion It la called <ly- 
! namic or current electricity , 

| and this form has been wlde- 
i 1y developed. See battery; 

! DYXAMO; ELECT ROM AO NET. 

i Some of the most useful proper- 
J tlca of current electricity are: 
Its power to pass almost In¬ 
stantaneously through metallic 
conductors of great length: to 
i magoetlze Iron and steel when 
| conducted around the metal 
I (Iron temporarily and steel 
| permanently): to generate an 
Induced current In a nelghhor- 
i Ing circuit by Its own variation; 
and to heat conductors of high 
resistance to incandescence. 


A trea- 



Chair for Electrlcutlon of 
Criminals. 
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Electric Indicator. 


tionnl c„ that produced by friction; static electricity.— 
gnlvantc e„ voltaic electricity.— Intent e., bound elec¬ 
tricity.— negnt ive, positive, and resinnns ©,, sec 
electrification.— vegetable e., that developed In 
growing plants.— vitreous e,, positive electricity: dis¬ 
used.—voltaic e., electricity generated by chemical ac¬ 
tion. See also maonkto-klecteicity; pyro-electricity; 
thermo-electricity. 

e-loe'trl-elze, §-lec'tri-saiz, vt. To electrify, 
c-lec"! ri-eol'o-gy* e-lcc'trl-cel’o-jl, n. [Rare.] 
tlse or discourse oil electricity, 
e-lco'lrles, g-lcc'trics, n. The science of electricity, 
c-lee'trl-ente, g-lec'tri-klht, vt. [-cu’ted; -cu'tinq.] 
To Inflict a death penalty by 
means of electricity. 

A Latin word for execute, to go 
with electri, or a Greek word to go 
with electro Is wanted. The Latin 
word execute makes electri-exe- 
ente, which woold contract into 
electrirute. F. A. March in The 
Chautauquan Apr., '93, p. 21. 

[< eleclri- in electricity -4- 
-cute In execute.] c-lee'- 
fro-eiitc£. 

— e-lee'trl-cit"ter, n. 
e-I ce"l rl-© n't I o n-o r], 

e-let*"irl-cn'li«»ti, £-lcc'- 
trl-klfi'shcn, n. Execution of 
a criminal by electricity. 
lec"tr©-cii'llon$. 

Electrocution offers a far more 

decorous, humane,certain and paio- _ „ 

less method of > doiog away with the State of New York: c, c, 
murderous criminals than any other connections for supplying elec- 
means that could be devised, and trie current; s, sponge applied 
therefor© electrocution should to the small of convict’s back; 
haven fair trial. Illustrated Home sc, sponge-cup applied to the 
Journal Sept., *90, p. 4, cot 2. top of the head; sf, st, straps. 
e-lec"irlPer-ons, Mee’trif'gr-us, a. 1. [Rare.] Produc¬ 
tive of electricity. 2+. Producing amber. 
e-lcc'Irl-ll"a-bl, a. Elcctriflnblc. Phil. Soc. 

c-lec"trl-li-cit'lloii l c-lec'tri-fi-ke'ahun, n. The act 
or process of electrifying, or tbe state of being or becom¬ 
ing electrified. 

A distinction formerly Insisted upon waa that between 
positive and negative electrification. It is a general rule that 
no substance can be electrified without some other substance 
also becoming electrified. Thus, when a body is electrified 
by trletion, the rubbiug body is also electrified. As two 
such bodies produce opposite effects, It was supposed that 
In the rubbing two “electric fiulda'* were separated, one 
positive aod the other negative. That produced hy friction 
ot resin and similar materials was once called resinous elec¬ 
tricity. that on glass and other materials ritreou*, these 
terms being used as equivalent to negative and positive re¬ 
spectively. This distinction, though still in use, lias ceased 
to l>e of great value, It being generally recognized that the 
difference between the two states is merely one of potential. 
Sec potential. In current electricity, when a current 
flows from one poiut to another, the first point Is always 
said to be positive and the second negative, 
c-lec'trl-fy, g-lec'lrl-fol, v. [-fied; -fy'inq.] I, t. I. 
To act upon or charge with electricity; pass ao electric 
current through; as, to electrify the body. 

Otto too Goericke [1602-’88] first obeerved that aparke and flashes 
of light ooold be obtaiaed from highly elect rifled bodies at tho 
moment when they were discharged. S. P. THOMPSON Electricity 
and Magnetism cn. 1, lwwon i, p. 10. [macm. *89.] 

2. To apply electricity to a8 a motive pow er; as, to elec¬ 
trify a railroad. 3. To arouse to sudden and Intense 
interest; startle and excite; thrill; as, to electrify an 
audience. 

II. i. To become electric; as, steel readily electrifies. 
[< L. eleclrum (see electrum) 4* -fy.] 

— e-Iec'Irl-li"n-J>lo, a.— e-lec'lrl-fi"©r, n. 
c-lee'trlne, g-lec'trln, a. 1. Made of electrum. 2. 

Made of or related to amber. [< LL. electrinus , < Gr. 
Tiektrinosy < elektron, amber.] 
e-lee'l rlue, n. An imaginary substance supposed by 
some to he the basis of electricity. 

L3"«*©*lrln'l-4lu\ cl'ec-[or i*lcc-]trin'i-di or -dg, n. pi. 
Helminth . A family of mistrine polyzoana with zocecia 
suhturbinate and walla punctured. i:i"ee-Irl'iiH, 
n. (t. g.) [< L. electrinus ; sec elect bine, a.] 

— el-ce'trl-iihl, n — el-cc'trl-nold, a. 
c-lcc'irlze, §-lec'traiz, vt. [-trized; -rni'ziNG.^ To 

charge with, act upon, or excite hy or as by electricity; 
electrify; as, to electrize a steel rod. 

At thU moment [1798], a noble enthtudasm electrized the country. 

Bayabd in Am. Oratory, Feb. 19, *02 p. 157. [c. R. a h. ’68.] 
[< L. electrum; see electuum.] e-loc'lrlse^. 

— r I -za'[or -sa'] 1 lo it, n. —e-1 ee'l rl "zer 
or -Her, n. One who or that which electrizes; usually, 
an apparatus for therapeutic electrifying, 
e-lec't ro, e-lcc’trO, r t. [Colloq. or Trade.] To make an elec¬ 
trotype of; electroplate. 

e-lce'lro, n. [Colloq. or Trade.] 1, An elcctrotj'pe. 2. 

Electroplating. [Abbr. of electrotype.] 
electro-. Derived from Greek Zlektrohy amber: a com¬ 
bining fonn representing electric In composition.— 
e-Ioc"t ro-bn 1-11 n't 1 c. «. 1. Of or pertaining to clcc- 
troballlstles. 2. Measuring the velocity ot a projectile by 
causiog It to break electric currents at different points ot Its 
path successively.— e-I *»e"t ro-bn 1-1 is'tics, n. Thescl- 
cnee of making clectroballlstic measurementa.— e-lec'- 
t ro-bn t h, n. Tlie solution ot a metallic salt, used in elec¬ 
trotyping or electroplating.— e-1 ec"tro-bl-oM'co-i»y. n. 
Examination of the muscles by the application of elec¬ 
tricity: ordinarily tor the purpose of ascertaining It life 
Is extluct.— e-leo'tro-bronze", vt. To electroplate 
with bronze.— i—lee'tro-liroiize", 71 . Iron electro¬ 
plated with copper or bronze.— *»-l**c"li , o-cat> / 'il-iur'- 
i-ty, n. The property of exhibiting electrocapiliary plie- 
noinenn.— e-lec"l ro-e*i|i'il-ln-ry, a. Denoting certain 
phetunnena of surface-tension of liquids produced or af¬ 
fected by an electric current.— e-1 ee"tro-cnn'ter-y, n. 
Surg. 1, Cautery with an Incandescent wire. 2. The 
Instrument for effecting such cautery. — 1 »-1 **c"t ro- 
cliroii'o-grnpli, 7i. A chronograph on which the marks 
indic ating time Hre mnde by closing or breaking an electric 
circuit.— <*-l**c"tro-ebran"o-grapli'ict a- Relating to 
no eleetrochronograph, to its use, or to the laws tlmt govern 
It.— «*-lt‘c"iro-cop't>er, vt. To electroplate with cop¬ 
per.— <>-l<*r"tro-ilr-pOH'it, vt. To deposit chemically 
by an electric current.— t*-lre"fro-ile-poM'it, 7*. That 
which Is deposited by an electric current. **-Ice"tro- 
<l*‘p"o-*l'tlon, 7i. The process of elcctrodepositing.— 
e-1 cc"t rn-de-i»«s'i t -or* n.— e-1 rc'i ro-ili"n g-uo'- 
hN, 72 . Therap. The process of determiniog disease In dif¬ 
ferent parts of the body by the effect of ao eicetric current 
on nerves or muscles.— ■*-l«*c"iri>*t*«-grnvr', vt — **- 


2. Physics. The branch that 
treats of this aRciit and the 
noioDoid. When the procure phcnooicna caused by It. [< 
riaeii, th© core ia drawn up and L. electrum ; 8CC ELECTRUM.] 
make* eontaet wnh the red pbrasea: — (111 I ilia I i‘l»'C- 
laran, r, which then horn*. A tr i c i tVt electricity developed 
living animal, as markedly 
1 ° the electric cel, torpedo, 
white Ump,uM*inw contmu- etc.-nlinoftphorlc r„ elec- 
trlcity that is generated In 
tbe terrestrial atmosphere.—bon ad c., electricity so held 
by the attrac tion or neighboring electrified bodies that 
It does not ewnpe to the earth when connected with It by a 
conductor: contradistinguished from free electricity.—rim- 
t rl hut Inn a I' **., the carrying of electricity to a series of 
distant points for commercial purposes.— rnruilic <*., 
electricity that passes in Intermittent currents.— frlc- 

ciu *b out; oil; lii =fewd, lrt = futwre; c = k; cliarcli; dli = the; (go, aing, Ink; so; tliln; zli = azure; F. bon, dtine. <,from; +, obsoltte; variant. 


Ice"! FO*cii-grn'vlng, 7*. 1. The act or process of com¬ 
pleting an etching by or iu an ciectrobatli. 2. The plate or 
an Impression taken from a tdate so made. e-l**c"t ro* 
eleli'nigf,— e-Iec't 1 ’au‘teli", vt.— e-lec"t ra-gen'e- 
ais, n. Production by electricity.— c-lt*c"lro-geii'ic, a. 
Pertaining to electrogenesis. e-Jec"l ro - go - uol'lc^,— 
o-loc'tro-gild", vt. To electroplate with gold. —o- 
loc'tro-gild"er, o-lec"! ro-li-i Ii ot'ri-l v, n. 
The destruction of a calculus In the bladder by electrolvsls. 

— c-lec"t ro-mas'Nug**', n. The kneading and rubbing 
of the flesh and muscles, with the application of ao electric 
current.—e-lt‘c // irn-incd'lc-al, a. Pertaining to the 
use of eicctriclty as a medicinal agent.—e-1 ec"tro-iiie»'- 
n)-lur-gy, 7i. The art or science of clectrolytlcHlly de¬ 
positing metals, or of separating them from their ores or al¬ 
loys by electrolysis.— e-Icc"tro-in*i'to-grapit, n. An 
apparatus In which the friction of a platinum point against 
a rotating cylinder ot moist chalk Is reduced by electro¬ 
lytic action at the points of contact on the passage of nn 
electric current: used ns a substitute for an electromagnet 
in aomc apparatus, and in a form of telephone.—e-1 ec"- 
tro-muft'cii-lnr, a. Pertaining to the erfeetof electricity 
upon the muscles; as, eledromuscular phcnomeoa.-c- 
lec'lro-nom**, 7i. An electrometer.— e-li*c"trosoi>'- 
tie, a. Relating to electro-optics. «*-It*c"rrosap'»ic- 
nl7.—e-l**e"t roMip'tlc-nl-ly, adv.— e-1 ee"trihop'- 
tleM, 7i. The branch of physics tlmt treats of the mutual 
action between electricity or magnetism and rays of light.— 
e-lec'tro-plione, n. A form of telephoulc traosmitter: 
so named by Us French Inventor, and supposed at tbe 
time to be especially adapted tor the transmission ot speech 
through long aubmarine cables.— e-Iee"tro-pli o-toin'- 
e-ter, n. A photometer for comparing tbe brightness 
of any light with that ot nu electric spark.— e-lec"li-o- 
l>ho''!«-nii-crog'rn-nliy, 7i. The science and art of 
photographing, by electric light, objects eularged by a mi¬ 
croscope.— o-l cc"l ro-pueii-iiin t'ie*n. Pertaining to or 
operated by electrically compressed air.—e-1 ee"tro-po!'- 
on, 72. An excitant liquid for an electric battery ..composed 
of potassium dIchromate,8Ulfuric acld.and water.— e-1 ec"- 
tro-po'lnr, a. Having a difference of electric potential 
at two ends: said of a cylindrical conductor.— e-Iec"tr*>- 
piine"tii-eft'tiau, 72. Med. The application of electrol¬ 
ysis to the treatment of aneurisms or diseased growlhs; gal- 
vaoopunetnrc. The blood is decomposed by Introducing a 
flne platinum needle connected with tiie Hnode of a battery, 
ft moist sponge uniting the other end of the growth with 
the cathode, or by inserting two such needles, each con¬ 
nected with one of the opposite poles of tlie battery, e- 
lce'tra-punc"tiirt*;; o-U*c'lro - i»iuie"tiir-ingt.— 
**-lc*c"t fo-py-roni'e-t er* n. A pyrometer In which elec¬ 
tricity is employed.— **-l**e"i ri»-ri*-c**p'tiv(e t «. Utili- 
zlog an electric current: said of such devices hs a telegraph, 
an electric motor, or an electric lamp.— e-I ee"iro-sein / - 
D-pl»or*s «. A signaling-apparatus operated by electricity. 

— i*-lee"t ro-*iil'ver* vt. To electroplate with silver.— 
e-lec't ro-s»m*lt, rt. To smelt by means of an electric 
current.—e-I ec'l ro-w melt "ing, 7i.—e-lee"ti'0-sler'- 
e-o-type, n. Same as eleothotypk.— e-lee"ti*a-tlm- 
imNi-n, 72. Legal or accidental death by electricity. The 
wordlsndvoeated by the “New York Medical Journal’’and 
the “New-York Tribune.’’ c-lec // tro-tlinit'a-ftis},— 
e-lec"trot li'o-ny, 7t. Same as electrotuanasia. 

Electrothan y it. a riniple, easy and accurate word, . . . [and] 
luu a derivation apparent to every Greek scholar, 

Philadelphia Daily Press Aug. 7, *90, p. 1, col. 2. 

— e-lcc"t» , o-tlier'maii-cy* n. The science of the 
effects of electric currents upon the temperature of 
metallic conductors or circuits.— e-lee"t ro-ilicr'mo- 
t Ic, a. Pertaining to electrically generated heat, e-lcc"- 
tro-tlu*r'mict,— c-lt*f't»*«-tliit* n. 1. An electro- 
engraved relief plate, especially one for printing In colors. 
2. A print from aueh a plnte.—c-l ec'l ro-li ill "ing, n. 
The method by which au electrntlnt is produced.—e-1 ec'- 
tro-tmne* 72. A device, usually automatic, for breaking 
an electric circuit.— e-lec"ir«-i<m'ie t ft. I. Of or re¬ 
lating to electric tension. 2, Of or relating to or caused hy 
electrotonufl.— e-lee"t rot'o-nlze, rt. To alter the nor¬ 
mal action ot bv electricity, ns a muscle.— e-1 ee"tnu'o- 
iioiim, a. 1, Of or relating to electric tension. 2, Of, 
caused by. or relating to electrotomie.— e-lee"lrot'ii- 
ii un, 72. The change In the activity of a nerve or muscle in¬ 
duced by a voltaic current. See an electroton t’S; cate- 
lectrotonus. e-l**e'iri»-imieti e-lec"ti'«-i*»-nic'i- 
lyt,—e-lec"t eo-vec'iinii, 7i. Electric osmose. See os¬ 
mose.— e-l*.»c"tro-vl'tn I, a. Electric and originating iu 
vitnl processes.— t—Iee"lr«-vi'lill-Nm, 72. Physiol. 
I'be theory of ncuro-electrie action. 

e-lce"! n»-Iil-oro-a;j , e-lec'tro-bQi-el'o-jl, 72 . 1. The 
science of electric currents in living organisms: including 
elcctrophysiology and electrotherapy or electrotherapeu- 
tica. 2. Mesmerism.— e-I<*e"lro-bl"o-log:'lc-nI, 
a.— e-lee"lro-M-ol'o-glsl, n. 

e-lce"lro-elioin'l»-lr>', g-lec’tro kcm'is-tri, The 
branch of chemistry that treats of electricity as active in 
effecting chemical change. 

— e - lee"t ro - < liem 'le-al, a. — e - lec*"tro - 
eliem'lr-Jil-ly, adv.— c-leu"!ro-clieni'lst, n. 

e-lcr'tro-eule, e-lce'lro-<*n"ler, e-le<*"lro- 
en'lloii, c-lce"lro-t*n'iloii-er. See electri- 

cute, etc. 

e-lec'l ro*le, g-lec'trOd, n. Either of the poles of a gal¬ 
vanic battery or dynamo, or one of two pieces of metal 
so connected with the poles that, when joined by a con¬ 
ductor, the electric current passes between them; an 
anode or a cathode. [< electro- -f* Gr. hodos, way.] 

e-le«*"l r*>-<ly-nn»ti'l«*ft, g-lcc*tro-dai-nam'ics, 72. The 
branch of physics that treats of electric currents, espe¬ 
cially of induction as manifested by them. See induc¬ 
tion.— e-ler"lro-*l)-imin'lu, a. Pertaining to 
electrodynamics; relating to forces of attraction or repul¬ 
sion produced by electric curreuts. ro-dy- 

naiii'l c-nlt. 

e-lec"lro-«ly"»in- itiom'c- lor, ^-lcc'tro-dai’na- 
mem'g-tcr, n. An instrument for measuring the strength 
of an electric current, as by the Interaction of two wire 

COlls. [< ELECTUODYNAMIC -METEn.] 

— e-loc"lro- 
<1y"iin-iiio-»iiol'rl* , -nl, a. 

e-loc"lroscii-frni'vlugc, etc., -jjcu'c-sls, etc., -11- 
lliol'rl-ty, etc. See electro-. 

c-loe'tro-grapli, §-lec'tro-grof, n. 1. The linear 
record of an electromotor. 2. An apparatus for tracing 
a design to be electro*etched for use in printing wall* 
paper, calico, etc. [< eleUTro- 4 - -orapji.] 

- o-lc«‘"lro-grapli'lc, a. 

e-loc"l rog'ra-pli y, ^-lec'treg'ra-fl, n. 1. Galvanog- 
raphy. 2- The reproduction of an engraving or copper¬ 
plate by electrodeposition as distinguished from electro¬ 
plating. [< ELECTRO- 4- -GRAPH Y.J 

e-lec"t ro-lil-ncl'l r, g-Iec'tro-ki-uet'ic, a. Pertaining 
to or caused by electricity lu motion. 
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e-lec^tro-kl-ncl'les, §-]ec*tro-ki-net'icR, n. That 
branch of electrical science which treats of the motion 
of electricity and the forces producing or regulating it. 
e-lee"tro-ller / , §~lec‘tro-lir', n. A fixture for holding 
electric lamps. The word is analogous to chandelier , 
hut is not a good form. [< electro- + - Her , as in 

CHANDELIER.] 

e-lec"trol / n-g\\ g-tec'trel'o-jl, n. [Rare.] That branch 
of physical science which treats of the phenomena and 
properties of electricity. [< eleotro-+-logy.]— o-lec"- 
irn-log'ic, e-lcc"iro-log: / ic-n.l, a.— e-lec"trol'o- 

f ist. n. 

ee"trorj'-sl}<, §-loc*[or flcc-jtrel'i-sis, n. The proc¬ 
ess of decomposing a chemical compound by the passage 
of an electric current through it. 

Electrolysis has been applied to the rectification of alcohols, the 
Improvement of wines, and the deposition of aniline dyes. 

Park Benjamin Aye of Electricity ch. 10, p.207. [s. ’86.] 

[< electbo- -f- Gr. lysis, solution.] 

— e-lee"tro-ly"zn-b!l'i-iY, n. Capability of being 
electrolyzed. e-lec // tro-ly"sn-bll'l-tyi.— e-lec'tro- 
Iy"zn-i>He* a. Capable of being electrolyzed, e-lec'- 
irn-ly"sfi-bLe}.— e-lcc'tro-lyzc, vt. To decompose 
by electric current, e-lee'tro-lysei.— e-lcc"tro-ly- 
zn/tiun, r-lec"tro-ly-sn'tiou, n. 
e-lee'lro-Iyte, e-Jec'tro-lait, n. A chemical compound 
which can be decom]X)sed by an electric current. [< 
electro- 4- Or. lytos, vb. n. nf lyO, loose.] 

— e-lec"tro-lyi'ie, a. Relating to or of the nature of 
electrolysis or an electrolyte, e-lec^tro-lyt'ic-nlj.— 
e-lec"f ro-lyt'io-nl-ly. adv. By electrolysis. 
e-lee v lro-ma"'net, g-lcc’tro-mng'net, n. A core of 
magnetizable substance, as soft iron, wc 

which is magnetized by the passage of 
an electric current through n cod of 
wire around it, and ceases to be a mag¬ 
net when the current ceases. 

e-lee"lro-ina^-net'le, g-leCtro-mag- _ 

net'ic, a. Pertaining to magnetic phe- Electromagnet, 
nomena produced by a current of elec- . . , . *}. 
tricity, or to the relation between elec- cco™ 

tricity and magnetism.—electromng- lowing keys sus- 
nctlc unit, a unit in electric measure- pended by mag- 
ment based on the effect of a current of netic attraction; 
electricity in producing magnetic force, w, wires; wc, wire 
See A3IPEBE; COULOMB; EBG; FARAD; coil surrounding 
OllM; VOLT. the core. 

— e-lec^tro-magr-ncl'le-al-ly, adv. 
e-lee"tro - mas-iiet'lcx, c-lec'tro-mag-net'ics, n. 
Physics. The science of the laws and principles of elec¬ 
tromagnetism. 

e-lec"!ro-inng'iiel-I biii, e-lcc* tro-mag'net-izm, n. 
Physics. 1. Magnetism developed bv electricity. 2. 

That branch of physics which treats of the relations be¬ 
tween electricity and magnetism and of the phenomena 
due to these relations. Called also electromagnetics. 

— e-lee // tro-iiiajg'net-l»t, n. One versed or 
skilled in electromagnetism. 

e-lec // lro-iiias"Mijje / , -nio'lo-grn]i]i, -inns'- 
cu-lar, etc. See electro-. 
e-lee"lroni'e-ter, e-lec'trein'g-ter (el'ec-, Flee-, 
C. M. 1 S. IT. M r.), n. An 
instrument for measuring 
electric potential, or the 
difference of such potential 
between two points. [< 



ELECTBO- + -METER.] 

Phrases: — n. b « o 1 n t c 



el cel ram el er. an elec¬ 
trometer for giving a direct 
Indication of the electrons- . , „ 

tivc force, as by tbe dcflec- Attractcd-dlsk Electrometer, 
tion of a needle.— n. 11 root - 6, balance-weight; d , disks, the 

edsdisk or bnlmicrd e.» tipper one surrounded bya guard* 
an absolute electrometer in ring; /, fulcrum of wire whose 
which electrification Ismeas- torsion is made use of in measur- 
ured by tbe mutual attrac- ^ attraction; L, lever, 
tion of two disks.—golddcuf «*., no electrometer that has 
two parallel strips of gold-leaf which are caused to diverge 
by presentation of an electrified object.— q tin d runt e., 
an electrometer that measures an electrostatic charge by 
the attractive force of quadrants of metal on a light alumi¬ 
num needle. 

Derivatives: —e-1ee // lro-niet'rle, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to electrometry. e-lee"(ro-iiiel'rle-a1t.— 
c"lee-lroin , e-lry, n. The science or art of making 
electrical measurements. 

e-lfc"lr«-nio J 'lloii,e-lec*tro-mO'shtm, n. 1. The pass¬ 
age of an electric current in a voltaic circuit. 2. J tech. 
Motion produced by electricity employed as power. 

e-lee"tro-mo'tl v(e, e-lcc 1 'tro-mo'tiv, a. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to the motion of electricity or the laws that govern it. 

— clt*cir«minilve force, tbe force that causes elec¬ 
tricity to move along a conductor. 

e-lec^lro-ino'1or, g-lec'tro-mO't§r, n. I. A motive 
machine that transforms electrical into mechanical ea- 
ergy: the opposite of a dynamo, or dynamo-electric gen¬ 
erator. 2 . Any electric source, as a voltaic cell or a ther¬ 
mo-electric pile. 

e-lec/trou, n. [Gr.] Same as electrum. 

e-lec"tro-neg; / a-liv(e, e-lcc*tro-neg'a-tiv. I, a. 1, 
Appearing, as an element in electrolysis, at the positive 
electrode. 2. Having the property of becoming nega¬ 
tively electrified by contact with or the chemical action 
of another substance. II, n. An electronegative element. 

— e-lec"tro-iiejr'n-liv(e-ly, adv. 

e-lec't ro-noine, e-lec'lro*o]»'tlc-al, c-lec'tro- 
pltonc, etc. Sec ELECTRO-. 

e-lec"lroji'a-lliy, g-lec’trep'a-tbi, n. The treatment 
of disease by means of electricity; electrotherapeutics. 

[< ELECTRO- -|—PATHY.] — C-lCC"! ro-Jlill ll'lC, U. 

K-lee"tro-i>lior / I-dje, g-lec'tro-fer'i-di or -d6. n. pi. 
Ich. A family of gymnonotous fishes; electric cels. [< 
ELEcrnopiionus, 2.] — e-lec"tropli'o-rld, n.— e- 
lec"tmj»h / o-ruId, a. 

e-Iec"t ropli'o-rons, a. Same as electriferous. 

e-lec"!ropli'o-riiK, g-lcc'tref'o-nis, n. [-iu, -roi or 
-rl, pi.] 1. An instrument for generating statical electric¬ 
ity by induction. It is commonly made of a fiat disk of 
resin, to which may be applied another of wood coated 
with tin-foil. e-lce'lro-|iIioreJ. 2. [E-] Ich. A 
genus typical of Electrojihoridse. [< electro- + Gr. 
pherd, bear.] 

e-lce"lro-pliys"l-o-lo«:'lc-al, §-lec'tro-fiz’i-o-lej'- 
ic-cil, a . 1. Of, pertaining to, or produced by electric 


currents: said of a physiological action. 2. Relating to 
electrical results produce] by or in living organisms, 
e-lee"! ro-]>liy«"l-ol'o-gy, g-lcc'tro-fiz’i-el'o-ji, n. 
The study of the electric phenomena of living organisms. 

— c-lec"tro-iiliy 8 // l-ol'o-«;lM, n. 
e-lec'tro-plate, g-lcc'tro-plet, it. To coat with metal 

bv electrodeposition. The object to be plated is placed 
lo a solution of a salt of the metal In connection with the 
negative pole of a battery or dynamo. Tbe salt la decom¬ 
posed by the current and the metallic constituent deposited 
on the negative pole and Its connected object. A piece of 
tbe metal, attached to the positive pole in the solution, dis¬ 
solves, and keeps up the strength of tbe. solution. 

Derivativese-lec'lro-i> 1 a y,/ ter,«. One whose 
occupation is electroplating.—e-lec't ro-i>la"ll ng:, n, 
1. The act or process or depositing metal by electric 
means. Sec illus. under nickel-platino. 2. The coat 
of metal deposited by this process, 
e-lee'lro-plale, n. An object that has been electro¬ 
plated, or such articles collectively. 
e-lec"tro-po 8 'l-llv(e, g-lec’tro-pez'i-tiv. I. a. 1 . 
Appearing at the negative electrode: said of an element 
in clectrmysis. 2 . Having the property of becoming 
positively electrified by contact or chemical action. II. 
7i. An electropositive clement. 
e-lec"tro-py-roin'e-ler, -rc-eep'tlve, -seiu'a- 
P1 1 o re, etc. Sec electro-. 

e-lec'lro-seope, g-lcc'tro-scOp, n. An instrument 
for detecting the presence of electricity 
upon a conductor by the repulsion of 
pith-balls or strips of gold-leaf. [ < elec¬ 
tro- + -scope.] 

— e-lee"tro-seop'le, a. Pertaining 
to or accomplished by the electroscope. 

C-lee"tro-*tal/le, g-leCtro-stat'ic, a. 

Pertaining to electrostatics; produced by 
electricity at rest; ns, electrostalic induc¬ 
tion. e-lec / 'lro-*lal / le-al:t. 

Phraaes:—electrostatic mensure, 
measure haeed upon the attractive or repul- 
slvenowerof statical electricity.—e. unit, 
a unit of electrical measurement, as of quan- J 

tlty or of potential; that quantity of elec- Condensing 
triefty which repels an equal quantity at a Electroscope, 
unit of distance with unit force. h, insulated 

— e-1ee // lro-istftt/lc-nl-Iy, adv. handle for re- 
e-lee"tro«slat'les* e-loc’tro-stat'ics, n. SVT??? 

That branch of electrical science which f ea f. V, m^rnd- 
treats of the phenomena of electricity at lie pol^conneet- 
rest or of frictional electricity. ing with an eiec- 

c -1 e e"I r o -1 ec 11 ' n 1 e 8 , g-lec" tro-tec'nics, 1 nc fcouree » 
n . The science of the methods, processes, and operations 
in which electricity is applied in the industrial arts.— 
c-Iee"!ro-teek'nlc, e- 1 er"tro-lec*li'nle-a 1 , a. 
C“lec*' f <ro-tel-eg: / rn-plty,e-lec'tro-tel-eg'ra-fi, n. Tel¬ 
egraphy by means of electricity. 

— e-lee"tro-te] / 'e-g:rnpli / le, a. 
e-lee"lrotli'a-iiy, etc. Sec electro-. 
e-lcc"lro-lIier"n-peii'lle«, g-lec'tro-tber'a-pifi'tics, 

n. 1. The treatment of disease by electricity. 2. The 
laws, principles, and doctrines of such treatment; elec¬ 
tropathy. e-lec"lro-ilier / a-py}.— e-lec^lro- 
t Ii <*r"a-]>eii'tl e, c-lee"! ro-t lu*r "a-peti'tle-al, 
* a .— e-lec'''lro-tlier // a-peu / liKt, n. 
c-lee/tro-lyjte, g-lcc'tro-toip, vt. [-typed; -ty'ptng.] 
To make an electrotype of; dnplicate by electrotyping, 
e-lcf'tro-lype, n. 1. A metallic copy (usually having 
a copper face) of any surface, as of a coin, made by elec- 
Irodeposition, especially one of a woodcut, page of type, 
or the like, for printing. 2. An impression from an elec- 
trotyped cut. [< electro- + type.] 

— elrctrotypc the thla reproduction, usually 

in copper, of an engraving, or the like, In the wax process, 
before being filled or backed with electrotype-metal. 

Derivatives: —e-lec'tro - ty"i>er, n. 1. One 
who electrotypes. 2, [Eng.] The bath holding the 
electrotyping solution. e-lec*'lro-ty / 'i»l 8 tt.-»-e-lec' / - 
t ro-ty j»'lc, a. Pertaining to or made by electrotyping.— 
e-lec / lro-ty' / i»lng, n. The act, process, or business 




Elcctrotyplng-macbiaery. 


The wax Is heated in the wax-kettle,«% poured in a thin layer on a 
flat plate called a molding-case, and introduced into the molding- 
press, mp, to receive the impression from a form. The matrix thns 
made, after the necessary touching up, is passed to the hlaekleading- 
machino, Im, and receives a thorongh coat of plumbago. When this 
matrix is suspended in the bath, 6, which contains a plate of copper 
suspended in a solution of sulfate of the same metal, a shell of the 
metal Is deposited on the mold by the electrical action. This shell 
Is washed and cleared of the wax, and taken to the furnace. /, 
where a coat of tin-foil Is melted on to the back. The shell is then 
laid faee»downward In the pan on the backing-stand, bs, and mol¬ 
ten electrotype-metal Is poured on to the thickness of an eighth of an 
inch or more. When cooled and trimmed up In the planer and 
ahavcr.p, and saw and trimmer, s, and properly mounted on a block, 
the plate thns made is ready for printing. The dynamo, d, supplies 
a current to the bath. 

of forming electrotypes. See electroplate, r.— ©- 
Iec'tro-ly"iiy, n. The process or art of electrotyping. 
e-Jee/'tro-vee'tlon, -vl'lal, etc. See electro-. 
olec'truni, §-lec'trum, n. 1. German silver. 2. Class. 

Antiq. (1) Amber. (2) Orichalc. e-lec'troiij. 3, 
- Native gold containing a large percentage of silver. 4t. 

Bronze. 5+. Gold-dust. [L., < Gr. Uektron , amber.l 
c-lec'lti-a-ry, §-lec'cliu-ror -tju-Jc-ri, n. [-ries, ?>?J 
Pharm. A confection made by incorporating a medici¬ 
nal substance with some sweet snhstance, as sirup or 
honey. [< OF. lettuaire, < LL. electuarium, < Gr. 
ekleikton , < ek, out, 4- leichD , lick.] e-lee'la-ryt. 
el"e-tlo'iie, el'e-do'm or -ne, n. An octopodoid cuttle¬ 


fish (genus Eledone) with single rows of guckers. [< Gr. 
eleddnZ, polypus.] 

el"e-e-ino 8 'y-iui-ry, el'e-f-mos'i-nc-ri (xm), a. 1 . 
Of or pertaining to charity or alms; existing for the relief 
of the poor; charitable; gratuitous; eleemosynary in- 
stitutions; eleemosynary purposes; eleemosynary gifts. 
2. Aided by or dependent upon charity; as, the elee¬ 
mosynary classes. [< LL. eleemosynarius , < eleemosy- 
na, < Gr. elebnosynZ; see alms.] er'e-moK'y-iia-ry t. 
er'<-e-fiioN'y-iia-ry, n. [-kies, />£.] A beneficiary or 
recipient of charitable gifts. 

Derivatives: — cP'e-e - in os'y - na - rl -1 y, adv. 
By way of almsgiving, or in charity.— ol"e-e-nioi>/y- 
tiu-rl-ncKS, ri. The character or quality of being ele¬ 
emosynary. 

el'e-sranee, cFg-gons, n. 1 . The state or quality of be¬ 
ing elegant; choice or delicate structure, form, or action; 
beauty resulting from a combination of fine qualities; 
gracefulness; polish; refinement; as, of propor¬ 

tion, motion, style, or manner. 

The Alcoran . . . m aa to the style and language, the standard of 
elegance in the Arah tongue. Prideaux Mahomet p. 26. |ba. ’08.] 

2. Anything elegant; an elegancy. [OF., < L. elegan- 
tia , < ele gam, side form oi degem, ppr. of eligo; see 
elect, a .J 

Synonyms: sec politeness. 
el'e-gau-ey, el'§-gan-si, n. [-ciep, pi.] That which is 
elegant or imparts elegance; also, elegance or choice 
structure, or an instance of it. 

A clear and aherp-cut enunciatioo 1* one of the crowning charm* 
and elegancies of speech. 

Lowell Biglow Papers second series, intro. 
elV-gnnt, el'g-gant, a. 1 . Marked by refinement, 
grace, or symmetry; exhibiting faultless taste and deli¬ 
cacy of finish; polished; refined; as, an elegant apartment. 

He had not expected to find so much taste for elegant literature 
In an old village deacon. 

Holmes Guardian Angel ch. 19, p. 220. [il M. a co. ’83.) 

2. Possessing a fine sense of beauty, purity, or fitness. 

Among the English clergy we find profound and elegant schol¬ 
ar*. CllANNlNO Works , Fenelon p. 600. [a. u. a. ’83.1 

3. [Colloq.] Worthy of high praise; excellent; capital. 
[OF., < L. elegan(t-)s; see eleoance.] 

Synonym*: dainty, exquisite. Elegant l Latin elegans, 
select) refers to that assemblage of qualities which makes 
anything choice to persons of cultnre nad refinement; it re¬ 
fers to the lighter, finer elements of beauty In form or mo¬ 
tion. Exquisite denotes tbe utmost perfection of theete- 
ganl in minute details; we speak of an elegant garment, an 
exquisite lace. Exquisite la also applied to Intense keen- * 
ness of any feeling; as, exquisite delight; exquisite palo. 
Sec BEAUTIFUL; choice; dainty; fine; polite. 

— el'e-gaiil-ly, adv . With elegance, 
el-e'gl-ne, el-i'jl-ac or el'p-jaFac (xm), a. 1. Pertain¬ 
ing to elegies; of the nature of an elegy: bence. express¬ 
ive of grief or mourning; sad; plaintive; as, an elegiac 
poem. 2. Anc. Pros. Written in the meter of elegy or 
m alternating dactylic hexameters and pentameters. 

Peradventure of old, tome bard in Ionian Islands, 

Walking alone by the sea, hearing the wash of the wevea. 

Learned the secret from them of the beautiful verse elegiac , 

Breathing into hi* song motion and sound of the sea. 

Longfellow Elegiac Verse st. t. 
[< LL. elegiacus, < Gr. elegetakos, < degeia; see elect.] 

el-e'«rJ-;tc, i. Gr. & L. Pros. A verse peculiar to- 
elegy; a pentameter composed of two dactylic penthe- 
mimercs; also, a poem consisting of such pentameter* 
alternating with dactylic hexameters. 2. An elegy. 
el"e-gl-ani/bii 8 , ere-jai-am'bus, n. [-bi, -hai or -hi, 
pi.] A verse of which the first half is a dactylic pen- 
themimeris, the second an iambic dimeter (— w w f 
— | j ^_w_). [LL., < L .elegia 

(see elegy); and sec iambus.] 

— el"c-gi-n m'bie. 1, «. Of or pertaining to aa elegi- 
ambus; as, an elegiambic line. ] 1, n.,An eleglambus. 

el-e'gl-ou*, el-S'jt-oa, a. [Rare.] Elegiac, 
el'e-gtst, eFg-jist, n. One who writes elegies, el-e'gi- 
n*U: er'e-gl-og'ra-plier}. 
e-1e'git» edt'jtt or-le'git, n. [L.] Law. 1 , A writ of ex¬ 
ecution, Issued on tbe eleetloa of a judgment creditor, di¬ 
recting the sheriff to turn over to him the debtor’s attach¬ 
able goods, and. If this be insufficient, half of the dehtor’a 
land, the latter to be held ttll the rents and profits shall 
extinguish tbe debt. 2. Tbe right secured by this writ, 
el'e-fflzu, el'g-jaiz,u. [ gized; -gi'zing.] I. t. To com¬ 
pose an elegy on; lament 

Yet none In lofty nnmbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to elegize an ass. 

BYRON English Bards st. 16. 
II. f. To write in cleginc verse or style; mourn, 
el'e-gry, el'§-jf, n. [-gies, pi.] I . A lyric poem lament¬ 
ing the dead; n funeral song, as Shelley's “Adonais.” 

Their name, their years, spelt hy the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply. Gray Elegy st. 23. 
2. A reflective and meditative poem with sorrowful 
theme; solemn or plaintive poetry; as, Gray’s “Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.” 3. A classical poem written 
in elegiac verse. 

Id English we understand it fthe elegy] to mean solemn or 
plaintive poetry; but the Roman Elegies . . . of Goethe are any¬ 
thing rather than solemn or plaintive. Still, in general terms, an 
elegy is a song of grief, whether acute or mild. 

Gummkre Handbook of Poetics p. 51. [a. a co. ’88.] 

4. Mus. A moumfnl piece of music. [< OF. elegie, < 
L. elegia, < Gr. elegeta , < degos, mourning song.J 

e-le'ltt-ln, g-lf'id-io, n. A substance constituting the 
elliptical grannies found around the nuclei of certain epi¬ 
dermal cells. [< Gr. elaia, olive-oil.] 
el'c-nie, el'g-me, a. [Turk.] Hand-picked; hence, ot supe¬ 
rior quality; as, eleme figs. 

el'e-men tT. vt. To compound or form from elements; cuter 
Into as an element. 

el'e-meiit, el'§-mgnt, n. 1. A component or essential 
part; especially, a simple part of anything complex; a 
constituent; ingredient; as, distinct enunciation is an 
dement of good reading; cheerfulness is an element of 
a happy disposition; a piston is an element of a steam- 
engine; a letter is an element of a written word. 

We have the elements, we think, of a pleasant social gather¬ 
ing,—different sexe*, ages, pursuits, and tastes. 

Holmes Over the Teacups ch. S, p. 62. [ii. m. a co. *91.] 
2, pi. (1) First principles or fundamental ideas; rudi¬ 
ments; as, the elements of arithmetic. 

Be more careful for elements and principle* than results. 

Stabr Kino Substance and Show lect. xii, p. 416. [o. a oc *77.] 
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(2) Astron. The six quantities which determine the orbit 
or a plaDet and its motion in the orbit; also, data For any 
problem. (3) The mnterials or the world; as, the final de¬ 
struction of the element*. 

Surrendering up 
Thiae individual being shalt thou go 
Tq mix forever with the elements. 

Bryant 7\anatopsis st. 1. 
(4) The bread and wine or the Lord's supper; as, the 
consecrated elements. 3. Theos. One oF the invisible 
basic suhstnnees out oF which the elements, or so-called 
simple hodies in chemistry, are Formed. Sometimes, tie - 
t/ten turn. 


The elements, as the mothers of all creatures, are of an in¬ 
visible spiritual nature, and have souls. 

Franz Hartmann Paracelsus ch. 3, p. 43. [g. r. ’87.] 

4. Philos. An ultimate and essential principle in the 
make-up of anything; essential constituent, as of the 
universe; among lhe ancients, one oF the substances — 
earth, air, lire, and water —supposed to make up all 
things; especially, in popular use, air or water; as, the 
fury or the elements. Compare phinciple. 

The Stoic definition of an element is, * that out of which, as their 
first principle, things generated are made, and into which, as their 
last remains, they are resolved.’ 

K.-F. Yocab. Philos, p. 154. [sir. * co. 7k] 

5, The Datnral sphere or environment: as, the element of 
fishes is water; a person out of his element. 


After all, with a few exceptions, a man’s native language re¬ 
mains for him the best: it is the element in which he always 
moves at ease. Agassiz Journey in Brazil ch. 3, p. 97. [T. * F.] 

6 . Chem. That form of matter which can not be decom¬ 
posed by any means known to science. See table. 

At present (1892) 72 auch auhstaneea are recognized. A 
belief prevails with some that all these are modifications 
of a slugle primal hypothetical substance called prolyle. 

7. Alchemy. One or three Fundamental substances — 
sulfur, mercury, and salt. 8 , Biot. One of the primary 
parts of an organism, or one of the pieces composing 
sneb apart; also, a cell or morphological unit. 9. Math. 
One or a number of parts composing a symmetrical 
whole; one oF the geometrical Forms or data which to¬ 
gether compose a figure, as a line, a point, a plane, a space; 
in calculus, an infinitely small portion oF a magnitude. 
10. Elec. (I) One of the dissimilar substances, usually 
metallic and acted upon by an exciting fluid, in a voltaic 
cell or battery, or in a thermo-electric couple, (2) A 
voltaic cell. [< L. elementum , first principle.] 

Synonyms ; see part? particle. 

Phrases; — dry element, an element having no exci¬ 
ting fluid, aa in a voltaic pile.— galvanic e,, see voltaic 
element.— inngnetic elements (of any place), the in- 
teosity of the earth’s attraction and tbe dip and declination 
of the magnetic needle (thereat).— negative e, (Elec.), 
that element or plate of a voltaic cell into w'hleh the cur¬ 
rent passes from the exciting liquid; the one that la not 
acted upon by the electrolyte during generation of the cur¬ 


rent; the one to which the positive conductor or electrode 
is attached.— positive e. (Elec.), the opposite or reverse 
of the negative element.— I Jiermo^cloelvie e,, one of 
the substances forming a thermo-electric couple.— vol¬ 
taic e., one of the substances forming a voltaic couple. 
eF'e-men'Ial, el'g-men'tal, a. OF or pertaining to an 
element or elements. (1) Pertnining to material elements; 
as, elemental action. ( 2 ) Pertaining to rudiments or first 
principles; rudimentary: as, elemental education. 

— ol"<*-»iu*n'lnl-i*m, n. The doctrine that the beatheu 
deities were at first personified elemental powers.— td"e- 
inen-tnl'i-ty, n.— eP'e-mcii'inl-ly, adv. 
el"o-nieii'fal-lze, el'g-men'tal-aiz, r. [-ized; -i'zino.] 
I, t. To render elemental. 11, i. To become elemental. 
pl"c-iiieii / ful-ol<l,el*§-men'tal-eid,«. Resembling an 
element; having the appearance oF nn element. 
cl"e-meii'talM, ePg-men'talz, n. jJ. Theos. Nature- 
spirits presiding over the elements of fire, air, etc.; be¬ 
ings evolved from or constituting the lower elemental 
nature of man; centers oF force in the astrai light. 


OWIICOi CIV. * Cl Cl 

because fhey are flesh, blood* and bones. 

Franz Hartmann Paracelsus chs. 4 & 5, pp. 72 & 79. [o. a. 78.] 

el"c-iiten'la-ry, el>me»Ta-ri, a. Of, pertaining to, 
or being an element or elements, in any sense; as, au ele¬ 
mentary teacher; an elementary body. 


TABLE OF CHEMICAL ELEMENTS.—Atomic weights revised by Frank Wiggles worth Clarke, chief chemist of the United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C.' 


Name. 

Derivation. 

o 

5* 

< 

ss 

s, *- 

■x. 

Fusing- or Melt¬ 
ing-point. Deg. 
C. & Fahr, 

Valence. 

| Discovered. 

By whom. 

Where and how found. 

Hy dro-gen. 

Lftb'i-um. 

So'dl-uua (nafrf-1 

am) . ) 

Po-t&s’si-utu.( 

(kalium) .) 

Rubidium. 

C'a*'si-um. 

Gr., water-forming 

Gr. lilhos, atone 

Eng. soda 

Eag. potash 

L. rubMtu. red (its spectrum) 
L. ctesius, sky-blue ** 

ir 

Li 

Na 

K 

Rh 

Ca 

1.008 
7.02 
23.05 

39.11 

85.5 

132.9 

0.025 f 
0.585 

0.97 

0.86 

1.52 

1.88 

-200° C+; -32S® F 
180° C; 856® F 

95.6® C; 204® F 

62.5® C; 144.5®F 

38.5® C; 101.5®F 

26.5® C; 80° F 

I. 

1, 

I. 

I. 

r. 

i. 

1766 

1817 

1807 

1807 

1860 

1860 

.Cavendish 

Arfvcdaon 

|Davy 

jDavy 
i Bunsen 

Bunsen 

Mainly In water (II 2 0) 

In lepidolite, apodumene, and some rare minerals 

In common salt (Nad) and many rocks 

In wood-ashes and many rocks 

In lepidolite and some mineral springs 

In lepidolite, pollucite, and mineral springs 

Glu-cinnm (be -1 

ry Ilium) .) 

Mag-ne'ai-uiti. 

Cal'ci-um . . 

Zinc. 

JTrou'ii-um. 

< 'ad’in I-tun. 

BaTI-um. 

Mer’cu-ry (hy-\ 
draryyrums 

Gr. glykys, sweet 

Magnesia, district in Thessalj 
L. calx, lime 

G. Jrfni- 

Slrontlan, a town ia Scotland 
Gr. kadmeia, ealainine 

Gr. barys, heavy 

Name of planet 

Gl 

Mg 

Ca 

Zn 

Sr 

Cd 

Ba 

Hg 

9.0 

24.8 

40.0 

65.3 

87.6 

112.0 

137.0 

200.0 

1.85 

1.75 

1.6 to 1.8 
7.12 

2.5 

8.© 

3.75 
13.596 

Above redness 
About 430® C; 806® F 
Bright redness 

438® C; 811.5® F 

Red lient 

321® C; 600® F 

Above redness 

-38.8® C; “88° F 

ii. 

li. 

ii. 

n. 

ii. 

ii. 

ii. 

I. or II. 

1828 

1829 

1808 

1520 

1808 

1817 

1808 

Wfihler 

Bussy 

Davy 

Paracelsus 

Davy 

Stromeyer 

Davy 

Prehistoric 

In beryl and several rare minerals 

In sea*water, magnesite, and many rocks 

In limestone, aud abundantly In other rocks 
la ores, as oxld, silicate, snlild, and carbonate 

In eelestite and strontianite 
la small amount in zinc ores 
fu barite and wftherite 

Native, and in cinnabar (IlgS) 

Bo'ron. 

A-ln’ml-nuru. 

ikan'di-um. 

G.tlll-um. 

Yttrium. 

In'dl-um. 

Iau'tha-mnn. 

Ne'o-dyin’f-um.... 
ITa'se-o-dyin’I-um 

£a-marl-mn. 

Gad'o-lln'l-um.... 

IVr’bl-uin. 

Fr’hl-um. 

Thu’ll-um... 

Yt-ter'bl-um. 

Thal'li-um. 

• borax 

L. ultimen, alum 
| Scandinavia 

L. Gallia, France 

Ytterby, a town in Sweden 
[From Its indigo spectrum 
,Gr. lanlhanti, conceal rtwin 
Gr. neos, new, and dldymos, 
Gr./>ruA<*/3*,green.and dldymos 
\.Saraarakt, a Russian savant 
Gadolltt , a Russian chemist 

I Ytlerby, a towa in Sweden 
i Yuerby, a town in Sweden 
Thule, Northland 

Yuerby, a totvn in Sweden 

Gr. thallos, budding twdg 

B 

A1 

Se 

Ga 

Yt 

1q 

La 

Nd 

Pr 

Sin 

Gd 

Tb 

Er 

Tu 

Yb 

Tl 

11.0 

27.0 

44.0 

69.0 

89.1 

113.7 
138.2 

140.5 

143.5 
150.0 
156.1 
160.0 

166.8 
170.7 
173.0 
201.13 

2.6 

2.53 

5*95 

Y.4 

6.1 

About 6.5 
About 6.5 

’ii!i9 

Very high 

1160® F; 627® C 

30.1® C; 86® F 

176® C; 318® F 

239.9® C; 561® K 

III. 

Ill. 

III. 

III. 

III. 

nr. 

hi. 

ill. or IV. 
111. or IV. 
III. 

HI. 

III. 

111. 

III. 

III. 

I. orllL 

1808 

1828 

1879 

1875 

1828. 

1863 

1839' 

1885' 

1885 

1379 

1SS6 

1843, 

1843 

1879 

1878 

1862 

Davy 

Wohler 

Nilson 

Boishaudran 

Wohler 

Reich and Richter 

Mosander 

Wclahach 

Welsbnch 

Boisbaudran 

Marignae 

Mosander 

Mosander 

Cleve 

Marignae 

Crookes 

In borax and various minerals 

In many rueks. (The most abundnnt metal.) 

In gadolinite and other rare minerals 

In certain zinc-blendes 

In gadolfnite and other rare minerals 

In certain zinc ores 

In ecrite and other rare minerals 
in cerite and other rare minerals 

In cerite .and other rare minerals 

In samarskite, cerite, and other rare minerals 

In rare minerals, aa gadolinite, ete. 

In rare minerals, as gadolinite, etc. 

In rare minerals, as gadolinite, etc. 

In rare minerals, as gadolinite, etc. 

In rare minerals, as gadolinite, etc. 

In pyrites and in flue-dust of sulf uric-acid works 

Car’bon. . 

Sll’l-con . 

Tl-ta’nl-uin. 

Ger-ina’nl-uin . 

Zlrco'ni-uiu . 

Tin (ibtanum)... 

Cc’ri-mn . 

Lead (plumbum) ,\ 
Tho'ri-um . ( 

L. carbo, charcoal 

L. silex, flint 

L. TiUtnes , sons of the earth 

L. Germania, Germany 

Per, targiln, gold-colored 
Anglo-Saxoa leiul 

Planet Ceres 

Anglo-Saxon 

God Thor 

C 

SI 

Ti 

Ge 

Zr 

Sn 

Ce 

Pb 

Th 

12.0 

23.4 

43.0 

72.3 

90.6 

119.0 

140.2 

206.95 

232.6 

3.52 1 fofuaible 

2.43 Above 800 a C; 1500° F 

.... Not fused 

5.47 900° C; 1652° F 

4,15 Above sulfur 

7.25 233° C; 551° K 

6.7 Below silver 

11.36 JSe'CiSuO^F 

11.23 ( Almuat infusible 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

II. or IV. 
III. or IV. 
fl. or IV. 
IV. 

i823 

1789 

1886, 

1S2I 

19U3 

i328 

Prehistoric 

Berzelius 

Gregor 

Winkler 

Berzelius 

Prehistoric 

Berzelius 

Prehistoric 

Berzelius 

In coal, ilmeatune, and all organic inntter 

In qunrtz (SlOo). (Moat abundant element after oxygen.) 
Widely diffused in rocks and clays, in small amounts 

In argyrodlte, a rare mineral 

In zircon and other rare minerals 

Mainly In enssiterite (SntM 

In cerite and other rare minerals 

In galena (PbS) and other ores 

In thorite and other rare minerals 

NTtro-gen..... 

Phoa'pbo-rus. 

Va-na di-uni. 

Ar'ae-nlc. 

Co-luin’bl-um ) 

(niobium) .) 

An’tl-mo-ny (sti- > 

bium) . ) i 

Tan’ta-liim.1 

BU'muth. | 

Gr., niter-forming 

Gr., light-bearing 

Goddess lom/dto (Freya) 

L. arsenlcum 

Columbia 

LL. antimojitum 
! Tantalus (Gr. myth.) 

G. (unknown origin) 

X 

P 

V 

As 

Cb . 

Sb 

Ta 

bi 

14.03 

31.0 

51.4 

75.0 

94.0 

120.0 

182.6 

208.9 

0.38| . 

1.34 44.2® C: 112* F 

5.87 In oxyhydrtc flame 

5.71 About 500 s C; 932 3 F 

Above 7 . 

6.70 132° C; 908® F 

Above 10 . 

9.80 268° C; 517° F 

v: 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V, 

V. 

V. 

1772 

1669 

1830, 

1694, 

1S01 

1450 

1802 

1450, 

Rutherford 

Brandt 

Sefatrom 

Schroder 

llatchett 

Valentine 

Ekeberg 

Basil Valentine 

In the atmosphere and organic matter 

In bones, and in apatite and many minerals 

In vanadinlte and other rare minerals 

Native, as aulfld, and In variuus metallic ores 

In coluinhiteaud other rare minerals 

Chiefly as aulfld, and in various metallic ores 

In tantaiile and other rare minerals 

Native, as aulfld, and In rare minerals 

Ox'y-gen. 

Sul'fnr (StU'pbun 

Chro’inl-uin. 

Se-le’ni-uin.i 

Mol'yb-dc’nuin... 

Tel-lu'ri-um. 

Tung sten ucol-t 

fr ami ton) .$ 

L-ra'nl-om. t 

Gr., add-forming 

L. sulfur 

Gr. cnrftma, color 

Gr. selPrtP, moon 

Gr. molybdoH . lead 

L. tellus, earth 

Sw., heavy stone 

Planet Cranus 

o 

s 

Cr 

Se 

Mo 

Te 

W 

u 

16.0 

32.06 

52.1 

79.0 

96.0 

125.0 

184.0 

239.6 

1.115 . 

2.07 114.5® C; 235® F 

7.3 Above platinum 

4.5 217° C; 425® F 

8.6 [Very high 

6.23 455 a C; 851® F 

19.26 V T ery high 

13.69 Very high 

11. or VI. 

11. or VI. 
ir. or VI. 

II. or Vi. 

11. or VI. 

H. or VI. 

IV. or VI. 
ir.orVI. 

1774| Priestley 

. ...1 Prehistoric 

17971 Vau quell o 

1817! Berzelius 

1782 Iljelm 
1782,ReichenateIo 

1731 'd’EIhujar 

1789j Klaproth 

Free In air. (Furms one-half the earth’s crust, eomhlued.) 
Native, and in many natural sulflds and sulfates 

Mainly in ehrome-iron ore 

Mainly In sulfur as an impurity 

Mainly aa molybdenite (MoS s j 

In several rare minerals 

Mainly in wolframite (MnFeWCM 

In pitch-blende and other rare minerals 

Fhi'or-in. f 

Oilo’rio. 

Man’ga-neae. 

Bro’mlu. 

Hu-ihe'nI-um. 

I'o-dln. 

Os'ini-nm. 

L. Jluor , < Jluo, flow 

Gr. chl7>ros, green 

L. nutqnes, magnet 

Gr. bromo^steneh 

Kuthenia, Russia 

Gr. 17x11s, violet 

Gr. oxmc, odor 

Cl 

Mn 

Ur 

Ru 

f 

Os , 

19.0 

35.45 

55.0 

79.93 

101.6 

125.85 

190.8 

1.33 f 
7.2 

8.19 

12.26 

4.95 

22.43 

- 75.6® C; -108® F 
Above Iron 
-7.2® C: -20° F 
Nearly infusible 

114® C; 23K® F 

Nearly Infusible 

I. or VII. 

I. or VII. 
II. or VII. 

1. or VII. 
II. or VIf. 

1. or VII. 
11. or VII. 

177lScheele 

1774 Seheele 

1774 Gahn 

1S26 Balard 

1845i Claus 
lSllCourtola 

1803, Tennant 

In fluorite (CaF 2 ) and other minerals 

In common salt (XaCl), and other chloride 

In pyroluaitc aud many other minerals 

Mainly in aea-water and other natural brines 

With platinum and iridosmlne 

Mainly in ashes of seaweeds 

In irluosminc nnd native platinum 

ITon (ferrum) ... 

Nick'el. 

Co'balt. 

f 'op'per. 

Rhodl-um. 

Pal-Ju’dl-nm. 

Sll'ver(Gryenfum) 

i-rld’f-uin. 

I’lat’l-num. 

Gold (aurnm ).... 

Anglo-Saxon Iren 

Sw., ahbr. of kupparnickel 

G. kobold, goblin 

Cyprus 

dr. rhodon, rose 

Planet Pallas 

Anglo-Saxon seolfor 

L. iris, a rainbow' [silver 

Sp. platlnn, dim. of plnlu , 
Anglo-Saxon 

Fc 56.0 

Nl 5S.0 
Co 59.0 
CU G3.6 
Jill 103.0 

Pd 106.6 
Ag 107.9 
lr 193.1 

Pt 195.0 
Au 197.8 

3.0 

3.9 

8.96 

8.9 

12.1 

12.1 

10.5 

22.4 

21.5 

19.3 

1600® C; 2912® F 

1450® C; 2612° F 

1500° C; 2732® F 

1054® C; 1981® F 

2Uf«l° C; 8632® F 

1500° C; 2732’ F 

954® C; 1750® F 

1950® C; 8512 F 

1775® C; 8225® F 

1045’ C; 1913® F 

11. or IV. 

II. or VIII. 
11. or VIII. 
1. or 11. 
ir. or VIII. 
II. or IV, 

I. 

II. or IV. 

11. or IV. 

1. or 111. 

i751 

1733 

1804 

1804 

1803 : 
1741 

Prehistoric 

Croustedt 

Brandt 

Prehistoric 

Wollaston 

Wollaston 

Prehistoric 

Tennant 

Wood 

Prehistoric 

Aa oxld and snlfld, and In nearly all rocks 
la ninny metallic ores 

In many metallic ores 

Native, nnd in many ores 

With platinum and iridosmlne 

Native, and with platinum and gold 

Native, aud In many ores 

In iridosmlne 

Mainly aa native platinum In river-gravcla 

Generally free, rarely combined, in various ores 


In the above table the MendelcJefT classification has been 
mainly fullowrd. Formerly elements were grouped according 
to their resemblance to some member, as the Potassium 
group, IJ. Na, K, 15b, and Cw; the Calcium group, Ca, Sr, 
and Ba; the Magnesium group, Gl, Mg, Zn.aodCd; the Alu¬ 
minum group. A!, Yt, U:i, Zr. hr, in, l,a, IT. Xd, and Th; 
the iron group, Ke. Co, NI. T\ Ce; the Manganese group, Va, 
C‘r, Mn, and Mo; the Antimony group, Sb and Hi; the Tin 


group, TI. Cb, Sn, Ta, and W; the Silver group, Cu, Ag. Hg, 
Tl, and l’b; and the Platinum group, 15h, Hu, Pd, Au, Pt, 
Ir, and Os. Since the acceptance of the periodic law ele¬ 
ments have been arranged In the order of their atomic 
weights, and each group shows Indications of an arithmetical 

progress I oq. 

• The factors in thecolnmns of specific gravities and melt¬ 
ing-points naturally vary with the form thnt the element 


tnkes (e. g., in carbon the specific gravity varies as diamond, 
charcoal, or lampblack is taken;, but as fur as possible the 
factor of the most typical form is given, 
t Of the liquid eleineut. 
j Diamond. 

I Of the liquid at 0° C. 

$ Of the liquid at —181° C. 


<iu=m/t; oil; lu=feud, g0 = future; c = k; church; dh = thc\ go, eing, ittk; so; thin; zli = azure; F. bolt, diiue. <,from; t, obsolete; %, variant. 









































































































elementary 


5S0 


elf 


There in a wide difference between elementary knowledge and and fnrrowed all over with tnberclen. Kitto Daily Bible Must. 
superficial knowledge—between a firm beginning and a feeble vol. i, eve. seriefe, 3d week, p 85. [C.A aiios.'72.1 
smatleriag. Kl'SKIN Srsamt and Lilies lect. ii, p. tf9. [w. A 8. ’67.] n < Or. eUphantla*h. < elephat; sec ELEPHANT.] 
[< L. elementan us, < element um , clement.] cl"e-ISl"e-i>lian'tl-<ln\ el*§-fan'ti-dt or -de, n. pi. Mam . 
men'tart; cl"e-mcn'llt*li+. A family of proboscidean mammals; elephants, lire- 

Derivatives: — el"e-mt‘n-tn , ri-nn, n. [Ksre.] One plias. w. (t. g.) [L.„ < Gr. elephas; sec elephant.] 

In elementary studies.—cl"c-i»on'ln-n-ly, adv. In a — cl"e-i>liHn'tld n 

e * //e " ,,,e,,/ * n " rl " nesST Iil"e-i»lia ii-t l'nse, Vr'e-fan-tai'nr or -tt'nd, n. pi. 
el"e-inen'ta-ry, el*§-meD'te-ri, n. [-ries, pi.] Theo*. rl^uv^o £ subfamily of Elephantidse, especially those 
A disembodied sonl, cspccialfy of one who m life had tl ‘ aD 8 1 Y e f. ge /ldges on each molar; including 

ent himself off from the higher spiritual nature. A. elephants as distinct from tlie mastodons. 

e1"e-nirn-tn'tinn, el'e-meu-tC'shua, n. [Rare.] 
t&ry instruction. 


el'e-ml, el'g-mi, n. Any one of several 
See gum. [Proh. of Ar. orig.l 
Phraaes:— Americnn or Hrnzilinn clemi, elemt 
ohtained from Idea fooariha and related species.— East¬ 
ern or llnniln e.» eleml obtained from Canarium mm- 
innne, the eleml of pharmacy. — 31 anrltin h e.» eleml 
ohtained from Canarium panicvlatum.— 'h lexienn or 
Vera Cruz e., eleml obtained from Elaphrum elemif- 
erum. 

el'e-inlii, el'g-min, n. Chem. 1 . A crystalline resinous 
compound extracted from certain eleinis: probably same 



p was massy and elephantine. 

Lamb Essays of Elia, Old Benchers p. 138. iw. l. a cod 

3. Made or composed of ivory; eburncan. [< L. ele- 
phantinus , < Gr. elephantinos, of ivory, < elephas; see 

ELEPHANT.] 

Phrases: —rleplinntim* bonks {Pom. Antlg.), cer¬ 
tain records of the acts of emperors and of the senate, called 
elephantine because originally written upon Ivory tahlets.— 
t*. tortoise, a gigantic laou-tortoise, as Testudo elevhan- 


amywn. 2. An oily componnd (CioHia) obtained hy topus of the Galapagos, often over 500 pounds In weight, 
distilling certain elemis with steam, cl'c-nilne:. el'4-p han't old, el*§-fan'teid (xm). I. a. Of or per- 
e "* 0 , ^* ,llK ’^'L e A cus ’[- 9 ,3I 1 or “ ki » !*•] Loqic. taiuing to the Elephantidse; resembling an elephant. 
l-.The contradictory opposite of a proposition; that II. n . One of the Elephantidse. [< elephant 4- -old.] 
which must be proved m order to refute an opponent; — eUe-plm ii-tol'dal, a. Elcphaotoid. 
hence, a refuting argument; a refutation. EU'e-plian'to-pits, el>fan'to-pos, n. 1. Hot. A 

Logicians suppoee that ia discussion the opponent should prove £cnns of perennial American herbs of the^ aster family 



A Gralo-elevator. 


the elenchus or contradictory of your doctrine. 

McCosH Logic pt, iil, § 102, p. 186. [c. A BROS. *71.] 

2. A false refntation; sophism. [< L. elenchus, < Gr. 
elenchm, < elenckb, disgrace, confute.] e-lcneli'}. 

— ignoratio eleuefil {Lome), a fallacy consisting In 
"Ignoring the refutation,’* which refutation Involves the 



maoner of or hy means of an elenchua.— e-leu'chizet, r i. elephant. 

To employ an elenehus; dispute. cl'et+* n. Fuel, 

el'enget, a. Without cheer; wretched, eUlinget; el'- n'I-a, e1 # yu-ein'i-a, n. pi. [Gr.] 

yiigt, — cl'enge-lyt, adv.— el'engc-neswet, cl'- The Athenian festival and mysteries in hon 


leng-neMH+, n. 

cl'e-]iliant, el'§-fcmt, n. 1. 

A large mammal having a 
flexible proboscis with the 
noetrila at the end and the 
upper incisors developed as 
tusks; especially, one of the 
Elephantine. The African 
elephant (Elephas or Loxo- 
don africanus), with very 
large ears, a convex foreheacf, 
and tusks In both sexes, and the 
Asiatic or Indian elephant (E. 
xmlicus), with moderate ears, 
a concave forehead, and tusks 
only In the male, are the two 
existing species. 

2. [Poet.] Ivory. 3. Fig¬ 
uratively, something burden¬ 
some, embarrassing, or bard 
to dispose of; as, an ele¬ 
phant on one’s hands. 4 . ... 

An elephanter. 5. A size of P haa indiens). 
drawing-paper. See paper. [< F. elephant, < L. ele- 
phan(t-)s, < Gr. elephas, < Heb. eleph , ox.] ol'i-fu utt. 

Compounds, etc.:—eFe-nlmntm |i"p1e, n. Ao East- 
Indlan tree (Ftronia elephantum) of the roe family ( Iiuta- 
ceve), having an orsnge-llke fruit.— e,;beetle, n. 1. One 
of various very large searaheetd beetles, as a goliath-beetle 



Elephants, i/ioo 
1. Head of an African ele¬ 
phant (Elephas africanus). 
Tha Asiatic elephant (Ele- 


i?rn®%^'lDvo.!nl, a - c, ' e * v “' , ‘* cl Vvet, ' rt - [-VA'TED: -va'tinoJ 1. To 
* - L* , n - . Ao . Pyoiols. raise or f rom a j ower t0 a higher place; raise or place 

high; raise aloft; as, to elevate a statue upon its pedestal. 


Denver . . . is . . . on the right hank of tha Sooth Platte River, 
atan elevation of 6,196 feet. Lippincott's Gazetteer p. 613. [L. ’88.} 
(2) The angle of an elevated object with the horizon. 7. 
Astron. The distance of a celestial body above the hori¬ 
zon or the arc of a vertical circle intercepted between it 
and the horizon; as, the elevation of the pole-star. 8 . 
Drawing. (I) The front view of a building or similar ob¬ 
ject. ( 2 ) A geometric drawing of the upright parts of a 
structure, as distinguished from the ground-plan. 9 . 
In gunnery, the angle between the axis of a gun and the 
horizon. Called also angle of elevation. 1 0 . The angle 
style with the aubstyle of a sun-dial. [< F. fle- 
j < P- elevatioin -), < elevo; sec elevate, v.] 
Synonyms: seen bight. 

p-va"tor, cl'g-ve*t$r, n. One who or that which ele¬ 
vates. Specifically ; (1) An endless belt or chain pass¬ 
ing over two. pulleys or sprockets and having buckets, 
disks, or other contrivances 
for raising solids or semi- 
solids. ( 2 ) A machine having 
such a device as the one just 
described, for transferring 
grain and similar materials 
from a car or vessel to a 
higher level. (3) A building ■ 
supplied with several of the : 
devices as described, and used 
ae a storage and distributing 
establishment, especially for 
grain. 

The * elemt or* system is not yet in use, and the grain ia contained 
in sacks for convenient handling. 

W. H. Bishop Old Mexico pt. ii, ch. 26, p. 3M. [h. ’83.] 

(4) A platform or small chamber made to ascend and de¬ 
scend in a shaft or framework, for transferring persons, 
vehicles, or merchandise from one floor or level to an¬ 
other; a lift. 

Some elevators are named (I) from their use or purpose; 

as. ireiglitsclevntnr, srraime., liny-.e., pnsucn- 
srerse., lransler*e.; or < 2 ) from their construction or 
the motive power employed; as, electric e„ II on tine 
e., hydraulic e., piMon e., piietiiniitlc e,, tele¬ 
scopic e. 

(5) A surgical instroment used in raising a depressed 
fragment of bone in fracture of the skull. eI'c-va"lo- 
ry$. ( 6 ) A dental instrument for removing stumps of 
teeth. (7) Anat . («) A muscle that raises a part of the 
body, as the eyelid, {b) An extensor. [LL., < L. elevo: 
see elevate, t*.] 

Compounds, etc.antodynamte olevntnr, a hy¬ 
draulic apparatus In which a heavy column of water falling 
a short distance raises a less quantity a greater distance.— 
el'e-vn"torrboot", n. The chamber at the foot of an 
elevstor-leg.—e.sciip, n. The metal receptacle attached 
toau elevstor-belt or -chain. e.sbnckeU,— c.diend, n. 
The upper riTeptacle or chamber of an elevator-leg.—e,* 
leg, n. The nearly venleal spont or conduit of an endless- 
belt elevator, through which the belt travels.— c.*Hcale«, 
n. pi. Platform scales weighing 100 bushels at a time, re¬ 
ceiving grain from an elevator-head, and discharging Into 
a storage-bin.— t mverwi ng e,, a traveling crane or trav¬ 
eler— uterine e.» an instrument for replacing a prolapsed 
womb. 

Tending to or capa- 
/x?.] See elevatoh (5). 

. . . ... m __. , of one more than ten: a 

slou for liberty; unreasoning enthusiasm for freedom.— e- cardinal numeral. [< AS. endleefan , for anleofan. < an 
U*n"tlier-o-ma'ni-nc, I, ct. Over-zealous for freedom, (sec one) + leofan (prop, dat.; cp. Goth, ainlif, eleven), 
Eleutheromaniac Philoflopherdnm grows evep more clamorous. < t of LOAN Or LEAVE.] —O-lev'eil-foltl", a. & adv. 
Carlyle French Bevotution vol. i, bk. ii, ch. 6 , p. 43. [u.] o-lev'eii, n. 1. The sum of ten and one: a cardinal 

II. n . One who Is over-zeslous for or frantically enthusl- number. 2. A symbol representing this Dumber. See 

astlc about freedom.— i»-leu"ther-o-pet'nl-ou», a. notation 3 A team or side in the ourne nf crick*.# nr 

liot. Composed of distinct, separate petals; polypetalous.— v?i lQe ^ ame or or 

e-len"tber-n-t)hyl / lous. a. Bot. Having the leaves, of football, consisting of eleven players, 
as of aeslyx or corolla, free aud distinct.—e-lo»l"t her-O- Yale had the holl, and she drove the o^^oemg eleven, despite its 


{Compodta?), with undivided leaves and bluish-purple 
flowers. Several species are found in the central and 
southern United States. 2. [e-] Pathol. Elephantiasis, 
or a person afflicted with elephnatiasis. [< Gr. ele - 
phantoimis, ivory-footed, < elephas (see elephant) -j- 
ixnt8, foot.] 


Gr. Antiq. 

_.._ioiior of Demeter 

and Persephone, held originally at Eleusis, near Athens. 
The greater Eleitsima were celebrated between harvest 
and seed-time and the lesser in early spring. 
EU'cn-fclii'l-aii, a. Of or pertaining to Eleusis or the 
Elcnsinin; as, the Eleminian mysteries. 
el"t*ii-thi*'ri-an, ePyu-thl’rl-an, a. [Pare.] Bestowing 
and protecting freedom: bountiful: said of Zeus as the pro¬ 
tector of political freedom; as, the eleutherlan Zeus. [< 
Gr. eleutherlos , < eleutheros, free.} 
c-Ieu'thcr-ism, e-liQ'thgr-lzm, n. [Rare.] Zeal for free¬ 
dom. 

elcutliero-. Derived from Greek eleutheros, free: a 
combining form.— 15-lc*n"*ber-o-blnft'le-i»,«.. w. Zooph . 
A suborder or order of hvdrozonns with only a nydrtform 
tropbosome, as lo the fresh-water hydra.- c*-lea"t lier-o- 
blas'tic, a.— E-len"ther-o-dnc'ty-li, n. pi. Ornith. 


sep'al-ous, a. Bot. Ha\4ngdIstlQct sepals, polysepalous. 


.screeper, n. An East-Indlan climbing sbruh (Arqyreia 
speciosa) of the bindweed family (Convolvulacese).— e.» 
(imIi, n. A chlmaerold fish (Cullorhynchus antarcticus) of 
southern seas, having a proboscls-llke snpendage to the 
snout.— e.sgriiKM, n. An East-Indlan plant ( Tt/pha ele - 
phantina), a congener of the common cattail flag, ita 
leaves sre made Into mats, baskets, and boats, and Its pollen 
Is sometimes used Instead of flour.— e. --leg, n. Elephao- 
tlasls.— t».;iiimise, n. An elephant-shrew.— e.sseal, n. 
A eystophorlne seal (genus 
Jf«eror*/H«a) having the 
nose of the male produced In¬ 
to a tubular proboscis capa¬ 
ble of elongation and dilata¬ 
tion; a sea-elephant. M. ele- 
phantinus of antarctic seas 
attains a length of 2 t> feet. 

JI. angustirostris Is found 
on the California coast.— 
olcpliinif’H*enr, n. Any 
one of certain plants of the 
genus Begonia, with large 


2. To raise in standing, rank, or character; exalt; im- 


stubborn resistance, steadily down the field 

2setc* York Tribune Nov., *91, p. 2, col. t. 

4. Eleven o'clock. See clock. 

— e-lev'eiiiu’-cloek', n. The star-of-Bethlehem (Or- 
nithogalum umbellatnm ): so called from Its not opening 



prove; ennoble; as, to elevate a'citizen to the Presidency; 0 VovVn t H Cl ^lev'ntb^n ^ l t°itbo 
to elevate the standard of public morals. e-lev'c«tli, g-lev nth, a. 1 . Next in order after the 

The poor man needs an eletxtting power within to resist the de¬ 
pressing tendencies of his outward lot. 

CllAKNLNO IVorks, Ministry for the Poor p. 79. [a. u. a. *78.] 

3. To raise the spirits of; revive or excite the feelings of; 
excite; cheer; animate; inspire. 4. To ratee the pitch 
or Increase the loudness of, ns the tones of the voice or 
of an instrument. 5. In gunnery, to make the muzzle 
end of the axis of (a piece) higher than the breech end, 


i, g-J 

tenth: the ordinal of eleven. 2. Making one of eleven 
equal parts; as, three is the eleventh part of thirty-three. 
[< AS. endhjfta, < endleefan, eleven.]— at the elev¬ 
enth hour, at the last moment; just in tune. 

Tied to a stake to be tortured and burnt, and . . . rescued by the 
Interference, at the eleventh hour, of a French partisan of the In¬ 
dians. Iavi.vo Washington vol. i, ch. 36, p. 376. [g. p. p. *63.] 

— e-lev'eiitli-Jy, adv. In the eleventh place. 


An Elephant-seal ( Macro- 
r hi nun angustirostris). 


t_ou ui tut- UAiB ui Uit'ttj iiigiier man me ureecJi end, n i 

either by rnisim? the muzzle or bv depressing the breech. .^nti^V Hr o iS ' 

G+. To make light; depreciate the Importance of; dig- the Quotleut of a uint dlvlded bv elcveD: “■ five 18 ODt " 
narage. [< L. eleratus , pp. of elevo, < e, out, -j- levo, 
lighten, < ’ 


t . , . levis, light.] 

Synonyms: see heighten; raise. 

Compounda:— t*l'e-vu"t ingsblock", n. A hoisting- 
block arranged to ruu along a horizontal rope, used Inholst- 


ooe-sided leaves.— elei>hant*s:font, n. 1. Anyone 
of various erect hairy weeds of the genus Elephan- 
topus . 2. A South-Afrtcao plant {Testudinarla elephan- __ 

Upes) of the yam family ( pioscoreacese ), ha\4ng a conical cl'c-vntc, a. rPoct.1 Raised or lifted up; elevated 
conn-like stem covered with a hark-like substance which, 1 m a l a mu P 

becoming deeply cracked, forms large angular protuber- Others apart sat oa a hill retir d, 
ances like those on the shell of a tortoise, whence the name 
also of tortotse*plant: often cultivstea In greenhouses. 

See Hottentot’s oread, and Ulus, under tortoise-_. _ _ _ _, _ 

— ,Vj s! ?! i r ew t« w ’ An African rhynehoeyonoid or elevated plateau. 2. Lofty in character; sublime; as, ete- 
e c& ated i pr ^ bo8C ]?’“ rated sentiments. 3. [Slang.] So mew ft at intoxicated, 
i Uulinnt Hstooili, ii. A tooth-shell, eloplinnt h* el^p-vudi- el'p-v^'shl'fior- vd'ti-fi n fL 1 Wtis 1 The 

( JBern/tda i^rob'^ddea) of , iM , !-x?co i ftnd T tho T 7 n| C t?l° ra,8ln K of mod « beyond Its compass. 2 . A motet or any 
if* IT lo o nflunwtu til ^ t? 1 ?, t ?iS 5 . n m 2 othor v(>CRl or instrumental composition perfonned during 

ct*.n 7 woNbX*MoS Clty -' vhi,e a the voicc’L^^nown aa*rhjninn 1 c < kcMn(. Th * t clcvat,on 

.»•-JAMjo.ind,i a _L.. Tlu '. act ? f ' lc x at,n g: 


tlie quotient of a unit divided by eleven; as, five is one- 
eleventh of fifty-live. 2. Mas. ( 1 ) An interval com¬ 
pounded of an octave and a fourth; a componnd fourth. 
(2) A note separated from another by this interval. (3) 
Two notes at this interval written or sounded together. 
See interval. 


Jo thoughts more elevate. 
Milton P. L. bk. ii, i. 558. 

_ r _ _ . __ [< L. elevati/s; see elevate, v.] elV-vntt. 

See Hottentot’s dread, and Ulus, under tortoise- el'c-va"lctl, pa. 1. Lofty in situation; high; as, an 


Ing bales of hay, etc.— e,*wre\v, n. A breech-ad justing <Hf» elf, rt. IRare.] To entangle, as the hair of men or anl- 
screw for the elevation of a piece of ordnance. mals, as elves were supposed to do. 

— el'c-va"tc«l-Iy, adv — el'e-vn"ted-neKs, n. [elves, el vz, 1. In folk-lore, a tiny spirit in 

' ^ ’ ' human form haunting unfreqnented placea and delighting 

in tricks; a sprite; fairy. 


rain-storm at the beginning or end of the monsoon, el'e- 
plmnth el"e-tilmn / tn}, 

cl"c-j»li an'tl-ae, el'e-fan'ti-ac, a. Characteriatic of or 
affected with elephantiasis. 

erV-phnn-tl'a-fclfs el"g-fan-tai'a-sia or -tt'a-sis. n. 
Pathol . A chronic disease of the skin occurring chiefly 
in tropical countries and characterized hy an enormous 
enlargement of the part affected, generally the legs, 
the skin becoming thickened, hardened, and discolored; 
Barbados leg. el'c-iilian-myt. 

The black leproey . . . is hy «oma suppoeed to have received its 
current medical name elephantiasis * ... on account of its ren¬ 
dering the skin like thatof the elephant, scabrous and dark-colored, 


a rnising or lifting from n lower place, level, station, or 
character to a higher; as, the elevation of a column; the 
elevation of a man to office; the elevation of the masses in 
edneation or morals. 2. The condition or state of being 
elevated; exaltation; said of the mind or of material 
things; as, elevation of thought, of style, of feeling. 

3. An elevated place; a height; as, a rocky elevation. 

4. [Colloq.] A state of slight intoxication. Eccl. ( 1 ) 
The raising of the eucharistic elements for the worship 
of the people. Called also elevation of the Host. (2) The 
music of voice or instrument that accompanies this cere¬ 
mony. See elevatio, 2. G. Topog. Height above the 
sea-level. (1) Altitude. 


That harp will make the elves of eve 
Their dwelling in the moonbeam leave. 

Hogo Queen’ll FTaAre pt. iil, 1. 59. 
2. Xorse Myth. A fairy or kobold. There are two kinds— 
elves of the light, Ijoealfar, and elves of darkness, Dbk- 
kaffar or Svartalfar. 3. A dwarf or diminutive person: 
a pet name for a lively child. 4. A mischievous person; 
knave. [< AS. self.J 
Synonyms: see fairy. 

OompoondselP*ar"row, n. Folk-lore. Ao an¬ 
cient arrow-head of stone, formerly supposed to have been 
used by elves. Called ftlso elf-bolt; eg-dart; elf-shot; ef- 
stone.— clDehild. n. A child believed to have been left by 
elves lo place of one that they have stolen; a changeling. 

— elf:dock, n. Elecampane.— clf*lire, n. The Ignis 
fatuus; wiu-o’-thc-wlsp: often ascribed to elves.—elf* 
king. n. The king of the elves.— elfdnnd, n. The nop- 
posed home of the elves; fairy-land.—elfslock, n. A lock 
of hair that Is knotted or tangled as if by elves; hence, a 
straggling lock. 

Hia plaited hair in elf-locks spread 
Around bin bare and matted head. 

Scott Bokeby can. I, at. 8. 

— elfdocked.«. Having disheveled hair.— elf*o wi, n. A 
diminutive burrowing owl (genus Micruthene), as J/. whiu 
neyi, of the southwestern United States and Mexico -elf 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gj* — 0V er, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, do; not, nor, atom; full, riile; but, burn; aisle; 





elfin 


5§7 


elm 


sectof apocalyptic mlllenarlans In Germany (18th century), 
ed by Ella ' “ ”~ J " J 


Tins Eller. Sometimes called Ron&dorjian. 


a iiceQ< n. The queen of the elves, fairy queen.—elf* E-!i v'n-gn r, e-llv o-gflr, n. pi. Aorse Mu th. The Icy and 
tlhoor, rl. To shoot with an elf-arrow.— eIGsliot. I. poisonous streams that flow out of Mflbefm; the Ice-waves. founded by E. 

ti Shut by an elf. II, n. 1. Same as elf-arkow. 2. e-lix'+, rt. To extract hy boll ng; boll; steep. e-lix'ntet. client, aclv. Else. _, _ 

A disease a opposed to be produeed by elf -arrows. — e"1ix-n'limit, n. Cooklog or extracting by steeping Elliott eye. Aneyeformed In the end of a large rope or 

— oiriioo<l,«. Tbe state of being an elf.— el Tie, or boiling; digestion. w i . cable hy working the strands over a thimble. 

a Of or pertaining to an elf —olTkln, w. A little ol-ix'irt, rt To make like an elixir; affect ashy an elixir. Kl"ll.po-elio"a-nol'cla, eri-po-cO'a-nei'- 
elf P 7 Tl ™Snalit of n If. eMx'ir, el-ix'i‘r, n. 1 [. Med. A sweetened aromatized da , n v pL C onch. A section of imutiloidean 

elf —t n ' walcoholic preparation holding small quantities of medic- cephalopoda with the aeptal funnels curtailed. 

inal substances in solution; formerly, a compound tme- f < Gr< € U£pts y omitting, -f choanl , fuonel.l 
ture. 2. In alehemy and ancient philosophy: (1) An ira- — el"U-i>o-elio'n-nol<l, a. & ol"- 
aginary liquid or soluble substance by meana of which the li.|>o-clio"i»-nol<l'al, a. 

. , j v ’’ ■ ■“ * - Phil. Sec. 


II. 


•' V ' U ~ JV .......... ii-po*eno n-iiuiu in, 

baser metals were to be changed into gold; tbe phiioBO- e j.n., g / n Ellipae. 
pher’B 8 tone. (2) An imaginary eordial supposed to becapa- e j. j j el-lipa' « I. G< 

ole of austaimng life indefinitely: called also elixir vita* W1 rh that the sum of the c 


eirin, elf'io. l.a. Kela ting or belonging to el vca. 

«. 1. An elf. 2. A sportive child; an urchin. 

— elPIli-ly, adv. In an elfish manner. 
eirUli, elf'ish, cr. 1. Of or relating to elves; clf-like; 
mischievous; spiteful. 

Once this frewki&h, elfish cast came into the child’s eyes. 

Uawtuoene Scarlet Letter ch. 6, p. 122. [H. M. * CO. 89.J 
2+. Acting as if bewitched or conjured by elves; ab¬ 
stracted; distraught. olv'l*li$. 

-oiriNlid),elvTf.li-ly,flrff-(’insh-iiess,«. 
el'ger, el’ger, rt. I Local, Eng.] An eel-spear. 
c-llc'H, g-fis'it, rt. To draw out or forth as by some at¬ 
traction or inducement; edude or extract gradually or 
without violence; as, to elicit Information by inquiry. 

Moral authority and moral beaoty combine to elicit a simulta¬ 
neous tribote of reverence and of love. 

Liddon Bampton Lectures lect. iv, p. t69. [s. * w. 69.] . ._ ^ _^__ ^_ _ 

r< L dicitus. pp. of elicio , < e, out, -f lacio y allure.] — eiixlVof vitriol. aromatle sulfurle add.— c. pro- 
€-llc'll-»lct.-e.llc"lt-a'Ilon+ l n.-e-Iic'il-or, n. iirietntiN, tincture of aloes and myirh: eommonlv ab- 
a. Phllm. Suiting from free volition or ’ 

choice: opposed to irnperate; as, an elicit act of the will i'x-I v'i -«!of-, rt. To lixiviate thoroughly. e"lix- 

is either a choice or a volition. iv"i*n'tlont, n. 

e-ll«le', g-laid', rt. [b-li'ded: e-li'dino.] 1 . Gram. is-iiz'a-betli-a n, §-liz'a-beth-an. I. a. Belonging or 
To Btrike out, as a vowel or syllable in a worn; omit m relating to Elizabeth, queen of England (1558-1003), or to 


definitely: 

Some blithe wine 

Or bright elixir peerless 1 had drunk, 

And so become immortal. 

Keats Hyperion bk. iii, 1.119. 
3. Any cordial or invlgorator. 

To men who have once tasted of the elixir of political equality, 
life under unequal conditions could possesi do charm. 

Carnegie Triumphant Democracy ch. 4, p. 107. [s. ’88.] 


_ B .. _ T _ Geom. A plane curve 

auch that the sum of the distances from any 
point of the curve 


x _**hv.. 



to two fixed 
points (foci) Ib a 
constant. It may 
be drawn by at¬ 
taching to / and Elliott 
g the ends of a E >' e - 
string longerth an/o,Btretch- 
iug the slaek of the string 
by a pencil-point, and mov¬ 
ing the latter around. See 

CONIC SECTION. 

Kepler ascertained, by direct 
observation, that tbe planets de- 


pronounelng or writing; as, in “’tis” the “ i ” is elided , 
in “hann’ny ” the “o, in “destia’d ” the “e.” 2+. To 
dash out; destroy. [ < L. dido , < e y ont, -f Isedo , strike.] 
el'I-gl-hl, -neiw*. Eligible, ete. Phil. Soc. 

el'l-* r l-ble, el'l-ji-bl, a. 1. Capable of being chosen; 
qualified for selection or election. 2 . fit for or worthy 
of choice or adoption; suitable. 

Mr intention then la, to satisfy the gentlemen of this committee, 
. . that a confederacy u not eligible in our present situation. 

Randolph in Am. Oratory. June, «, OSS p. 3y. [c. r. * li. ’68.J 
3. [Colloq.] Specifically, desirable to marry. 

Every *i*ter with an eligible single brother i* coneidered most 
kind by her ipinster friends. rT> . 

Charlotte BaoNTfe Shirley ch. 23, p. 369. [h.] 

[OF.. < L. eliqo; ace elect, a .] el'e-gl-blet. 

Derivativea : — eP'I-gl- hllM-l y, n. The quality 
of being eligihle; fitness to be selected or elected; suita¬ 
bleness. cIT-gl-blo-nchKi.-olT-gl-bh*, n. One 
who 1 h eligible, in any sense.— el'l-g:l-l»ly» adv. 
Kl-ig:'iiil-«ln*, el-lg'ml-df er-d£, «. pi. ('onch. An Oolitic 
fannly of monomyarinn bivalves with the valvea gaping 
behind the urobonea and a tabular myophore for the ad¬ 
ductor muscle. KMgbniiN, «, (t. g.) [< Or. helig- 

moe, winding, < helled;, roll.) 

-cblgTiiltl.n.-cl-lrniold, a. 
el'l-ninte\ rf. To make smooth; polish. 

e-llni'l-naiit, §-liin'i*nont, n. Ala. The resultant of 
two quantics. See resultant. [< L. elimimm(t-)x. 


her era, that of Shakespeare and Bacon, an era of enter- 
prise, particularly in exploration, and of genius, partleu- e i.Hp*>ing, pa. 
larly in literature. el-llp'^ls.ef-lip'BiB, 

The Elizabethan was a period of transition in thehistory of the - 1 — ~ - 1 

English tongue. 

H. E. shepherd Hist. Eng. Lang. ch. 20, p. 166. [E. J. H. ’74.] 

II. rt. A writer or statesman of Elizabeth’s time. 

PhrasesEli z»i belli mi nrclii lecture, a style of 
English architecture In the secoad half of the lbth century, 


I’pr¬ 


of elirnino. turn out of doors, < e, out, 4 - limen ‘ 


l/i//iin-), threshold.^ _ , 

e-1 Im l-iuilc, e-liuPi-nft, rt. [-na-ted; -na tino.] 1. 
To remove and cast out, especially aa Injurious or sujier- 
fiiious; exi>el; separate and cast aside: applied both to 
mental and material things; as, to eliminate jicrsonal 
couaiderations; to eliminate waste from the system. 

And could we eliminate only thii vile honoring impul*e 
Life were bemtitode. CLOUOO Amours de Voyage can. 3, «t. 8. 
tf we ihould eliminate from hUtory all it#heroiHn and the itory 
of it* heroic d*>**<i*, bow barren would be the record. 

LlEPRW OrafianA and Speeches, May A), ’79. p. 135. [CA8. CO.] 



Ellipse. 

/, 0, foci; pf -j- PO, constant, 
scribe ellipses round the sun. Mary Somerville ConnecfYon of 
Phys. Sciences J 2, p. 9. [k. a B. ’34.] 

2. Geom. A figure or plot of laud bounded by sueh a 
curve. 3. [Rare.] Gram. Ellipsis. [< L. ellipsis; aee 
ellipsis.] 

■ — iRare.l Moving In elliptical orbits. 

_ . BiB, rt. L-bes, vl.) Gram. & lihel. l.The 

omission of a word or womb necessary to the eomplete 
construction of a sentence but not required for the un¬ 
derstanding of it, as in “who steab my purse steals 
trash,” who being equivalent to he ivko: need as a rhe¬ 
torical figure for the sake of increased vividness and en¬ 
ergy. Compare aposiopesis; asyndeton; bhachylo- 
gy; zeugma. 2t. An ellipse. [L., < Gr. elleipsis y < 
en, iu, leipi 5, leave .1 

el-lip'so-grnpli, el-lip' , so-grnf, n. An instrument or 
machine for describing ellipses. 

[< Gr. elleipsis (sec ellipsis) + 

-GHAPii.] el-11 p'lo-arnplii. 
cl-llii'«ol<l,el-hp' 8 eid, n. Geom. A I 
solid every plane section of which is \ 
an ellipse or a circle; in higher geom¬ 
etry, tne surface of snch a eoiia. [< 

Gr. elleipsis (see ellipsis) + -oin.] 

— ellipMoid of revolution, “** 



An Elllpaograph. 


ellipsoid generated by the revolution of an ellipae around 
one of lto principal axes; called prolate when the revolution 
Is around the major axis, oblate when around the minor axis. 

— ol"llp-sol'€lnl, a. 


el-llp'tle, 
cl-llp'tlc-al, 

rounded ends. 


el-lip'tio, -nl. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, 
'or shaped like an ellipse; oblong with 


Elizabethan Architecture. Wollaton Hall, England. 


2 . 

tions ... . .„ - - -- - m , • 

which (ux'a not contain the quantity. 3+. To put out of 
doors. 4^. To go beyond the bound or threshold of. 
[< L.eltminatus, pp. of dim l no; see el i min ant. J 
Synonym*: see arstkact. 

— e-liin'i-im-bl e, e-llm'l-nn-tlvfe, a. Of or 

pertaining lo elimination; eliminating; excretory.-e-lini'- 
c-liin'i-iift-to-ry, a. Ellmlnailve. 

»-lliii^l-mi'llon, g-lim’i-ne'shun, n. 1. The act of 
getting rid of or casting out; especially, the expulsion or 
ejection of the worthless or injurious; excretion. 

The elimination of myatery from the ocivenw is the elimina¬ 
tion of Religion. DatMMOKD Sat. Law intro., pt. 1, p. 28. [J. P.] ^ 


representing a lntc phase of the Perpendicular, with which 
some elements of Italian PennlBsnnee architecture begin 
to he eomhlned. Called also Late Tudor , and in Its latest 
forma Jacobean. See Enolisi» architecture, underENO- 
lish. — K* lllernture, the body of Eogllsh literature 
produced during the reign of Elizabeth, remarkable for Ha 
variety, power, and permanent value. 

— E-IW/'H-beili'ttu-ize, rt. To render Ellzahethau Ju 
character or style. 

oik 1 , elk, «. 1. Avery large deer (Alces machlis ) of 


_ 2. Gram. & Rhet. Characterized bv 

ellipsis, as a term or expression; shortened; in general, 
characterized by an omission of that which is to be sup¬ 
posed or supplied: commonly elliptical. 

Periclea’ . . . mode of reaaoning is siDgularly elliptical ,— in 
reality most consecutive, yet in appearance often Incoherent. 

Macaulay Essays, Athenian Orators p. 436. [a. ’80.] 
3, Bol. & Entom. Long, oval, and equally rounded at 
both ends. 4. Math. Characterized by a pair of imagi¬ 
nary elements. [< LL. ellipticus , < Gr. elleiptikos , < el¬ 
leipsis; see elliusis.1 
s.elli 


to Tn m.nntitvi fmm ft Hv«tf*m of eona-olk*, elk, «. l. Avery large (leer {Aices macniis) or 

/ n v svsteu one ie£* i umC northern forests, from 7 to% feet at the withers, with 
.JTS. *5!22l.?“«r"b« B in.Hlia.m] palmated antlers and tbe upper lip forming 

a proboscis for browning upon treeB^ especially, the Eu- 
roiiean form. The American moose ih regarded as iden¬ 
tical with the elk or hb being a variety. 2. Some other 
large deer, aa the wapiti: commonly nnd erroneously 
bo called in America. 3. The eland. [< lee. elgr .J 

elket _Irish elk, an extinct deer (Cervus giganteus) 

having enormously palmated 
antlera aometlmes with a 
apan of over 11 feet. I ta re¬ 
mains are common In Irish 
. neat-hoga. 

, „ . 4 . ... 1 elk 7 , ». Yoha. or Prov. Eng.] 

2. Alg. The act or process of eliminating a quantity The European wild swan, 
from a system of equations. 2. The wild goose [Cp, 

e-lhi'giinteY, Ft To cut out the tongue of: an andeat AS. elfelu. a wan.] elkoi. 

nunlahment for certain crime*.— «‘' / lin-gun / tioii+, n. elk 3 +, n. A yew. The wood 
r.iln' B «Idt, «. Unable to uac the tongue; tooguetted. ™d.riacd for;hoj«. Anti,™ of tUcExtinct ItM> ol3o^,K.. n 

c-Iiu'uu-liu-lVtt, n. A fatty Juice expresaed from Besli or buffalo-nut. ’ F.ttt (Cenmalffunteue). /1IXJ el')o|)K, cl'o 

fish. ... ... . r _ _._ m elk'»tree", elk'-trl*, n. The sorrel-tree. 



^hraaes, etc.•.-—elliptic cotnpnsNes, an Instrument 
fordrawlug ellipses.—e, i uvnl lit ion, an involution hav¬ 
ing only imaginary double points.—t‘.»liinccolute, a. 
Pnrtaklog of both an elliptic and a lanceolate form.— e. 
motion, motion on an ellipse euch that equal arcs are de¬ 
scribed about a focus In equal times.—c, point, a point 
having for Ita Indlcatrlx an ellipse.—e, spring, a carriage- 
spring made hy Joining the ends of a pair of plates or of a 
aerlea of platea curved like elliptic ares. 

Derivativea:— el-11 p'lle-nl-lj\ adv. 1. In the 
form of an ellipse. 2. With the omission of a part; hy 
nsing ellipsis: as, to speak elliptical/y.— el-llp'lle-al- 
ness, n.— el"llp-iic / l-ly, n. 1 . The atate of being 
elliptic. 2. The degree of deviation of an ellipse from 
circularity: especially, as to the shape of the earth, the 
difference between the polar and equatorial seml-dinme- 
ters divided by the equatorial (rarely by the polar).— 
el-11 p'lo-grnpli, n. An ellipBograph. — el-llp'- 
lolfl. I. a. Like an ellipse. II. rt. Ao elliptoiB.— el- 
llp'to-1*, «. A curve represented by the equation aym 
-f,rt = bssn( a — apt), m and n both being greater than 1 . 
* J ‘ Same as illupi. 

. A'eps, n . 1. An edible fish esteemed by the 

ancients. 2t. A mythical serpent. [< Gr. ellops,n fish.] 


el'l-ij uate, el'i-ewet, tf. [-qUA’TEi); -qUA tino.1 T° 0 |k/ wo0 tl", eik'wud', n. The umbrella-tree. ol , .. 

melt out, aa a metal from an ore; liquate. [< L . eh- v]v el< n A measure of length, rb for cloth, having dif- t e L,h ’ 

quatus, pp. of fliquo, < e. out, -f llquo , melt ] ferent valuea and now rarely used; iu England, 45 inches: eIVend’ n. 

1 —el"i-q mi'll on, n. The proeew of so separating meG in Scotland, 37 inches. [< AS. di = Goth, aleina, cubit.] cl \enlxh eil*iynrd^+? 

^nw^r'mplMniTrftdnMMObtained^rst^llaiiatlo^ ellet; el lit. Stranger Clothier never wielded the ellatnnd, and rent webs for 

the lowest meUlng-polnt Is o >taln d rst, llquati^ ^ ._^ „ t An a/LllHnn nttn^horl tn mm wide of the rear of mun. Carlyle French Revolution vol. i, bk. Iv. ch. 2, p. 122. [h.] 


[Prov. Eug.3 A heavy rske with 
1 , A ineaaurtng-atlck one ell in 


e -1 1'slou, e-iizh'mi, n. 1 T’Gram. “The SVSiig or stri- ell 2 , nV 1 . An addition attached to one side of the rear of 
* a part of a word for eunhony 
nunclation, ns in o'er , cVr, 'neath, for are) 


it, fd 
king out of t! 
nunclation, n 
and in 'tie or it's for It is. 

pDder the tendency to elision and abbreviation. 

doobt that, in the progrewiof the English tongue. . , . x. ... . ... _—o- — * . T , . , uuucu. ... . 

lost altogether many abort or nnaecented syllableB. (ChelOpUS marmorotus) of the Pacific CORBt Of tllC L nitUU 0 j Itl c l m Ht Any one of the 

Ckaik Eng. Lit. and Uxng., Chaucer in vol. i, p. 272. [s. ’77.] states. [Nesqtially lnd. elda*chlck.] various trees of the genus 

el-lng'lc.el-laj'ic, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, ’ — • ’ 



2 . A striking out in general: suppression of a part. [< < 
L. disiotn-). < elisi/s , pp. of elldo; see elide.] 

— e-]]'»l(>ii-Hl, a. 

e-ll'*or, e-lal'z§r, V.E. I. IE HV. (el'i-z^r, 3/.), n. Eng. 
Law. One of two persons appointed to perform the 
duties of the sheriff or coroner in cases where they are 
disqualified by personal Interest, ae in choosing a jury. 


iu,ci-iaj uurfii. uv• •'J, pr derived 

fronrgallnuta. [ < F. dlagiqve , < galle (w;ith letters re¬ 
versed), < L. ga)la y gallout.J — ellaglc ncld, a yellowish 
crystalline compouna (Ci 4 ll«O s ) contatoed In bezoara, cer¬ 
tain barka. etc., and formed variously, as by treating galUc 
acid with lodln. Called also bezoardic acid. 

—cl'la-gnlo, rt. A salt of ellagic acid. 

Tbe ulna. 


U) ill eiiuumug n juiy. e ||/ # i, OIM t^ elMlOn’ 

Th«**e two, who are called elisors, or elector*, shall iDdiffereotly „pp,.| lor «t, t n Hellebore. 


J< OF. tllteor, < elire , clioojc, < L. eligo; o.] ^A^^cc.^TirSy.EiS.]“ The red^.rt 

6*1 1 to', e lit', n. [K] 1 .The choicest port, especially <t j Elcnge. fl'nnget.— fl'li‘iige»iie«»t, n. 

of a society, army, or the like; the pick; flower. ICI-len'lr, el-len'ic, a. " 

They fnodalmtic achcraea] are at prpreot workable only by the H'lrrl, el'er. rt. [Dial ] 

Rite of maokind. and have yet to prove their power of training p |/| t . r j v ‘[Scot.] Same 
maokind at Urge. Mll.L l\Ait. fr'on. bk. u, ch. l,p. lil. [A. 88 .] ^ — el'lt*riit, q. Aider 

2t. A person elected or chosen 



len'lr, el-len'ic, a. Same as Hellenic. 

* ‘ * * Same aa elder 7 . 

aa ALDER. 

Aldern. M _ 

El-lc'ri.nii, el-11'rt-an, n. Ch. Hist. One of a short-lived 


Ulmus , commonly planted 
for shade, and producing n 
wood valncd for its tough¬ 
ness and its durability un¬ 
der water. 

Among the American spe¬ 
cies are the American, white, 
or water elm ( U. A meri - 
cana), the most Important, 
having a broad, sweeping 
top; the red or slippery elm. 
or moose-elm {If. julva), 
having an Inner bark of The White Elm {Ulmus Amer» 
medicinal value; and the icana). 

eork-elm or rock-elm ( U. h #ni j fy„o 

racemowri. The English elm a - flowen,; b ' , « ove# a " d 
{U. enmpestris) Is more upright and dense than the Ameri¬ 
can; the Scotch elm or wych-elm ( U. mo«ta«rt) Is a smaller 


oil; Iu = feud, la = future; c = k; cliurclt; dll = <Ae; go, sing, !i.ik; so; tlilu; zK = iuure; F. bon, duue. <,from; t, obsolete; t, variant. 















clmes 


5*5 


el> tr- 



tree. The Australian elm {Aphatianthe Philippinenste) Is c-Iou'ga-tl v(e, a. Tending to elnnsate or protract. There comes . , from many readers a demand for further 

allied to the true elms, but several West-Indian elms belong clon«uto-. Derived from LL. elonaatus , elongated (see elucidations respiting the mysteries of the story, 
to *D entirely different scons and family. ei osoat" , a aeomWnIne fo?^ H»wt»okse M.rWs Faun vol. p. 2 xt. con. [o. * co. is.) 

The elm is especially the wav-side tree of New England, and it - * - •-- - * 

forms the most remarkable feature of our domestic landscape. 

W. Flagg Year Among Trees. The Elm p. 74. [E. A l. ’81.] e 
[< AS. elm\ el'Iem* [Dial.]; clinet; uliuet. 

Compounds: — elm'*b« , e"tie» n. A beetle that feeds 

on the leaves c" |M *’ • - 

xanthomel&na) 
bores Into the ' 
e 1 in=l)ti 11 eriiy, 

. * ■ ‘ --- - crctly or clandestinely, as to escape legal or moral re- 

straints; abscond; run off. 

One might have mis taken him for . . . some scarecrow eloped 
from a cornfield. 

Irviso Sketch*Rook, Sleepy Hollow p. 420. to. p. p.’fil.] 



[ < D. ontloopen, < ont away, + loopen , run.] 

— e-Io'per, n. 
e-lope'nient, §-10p'm£nt, n. A running off or escaping* 


From hanpy hearths, aod sight elude 
1 q kindred blue of morning skies. 

Lowell Ode to IJajrpiness st. 3. 
2. To remain undiscovered by; baffle the search or In¬ 
quiry of. 3t. To delude; befool: confused with Ulude. 
4t. To baffle. [ < L. eludo , < e , out, + ludo, play.] 
Synonyms: see avoid; escape. 

— e-Iu'dcr, n.— e-I u'di-bKc, a. 


leaves of the elm, as the comma-butterfly (Grapta comma* 
album).— cliii:tnnth, «. A moth wbuse larva feeds on 
the leaves of the elm, ns a gcomctrld (Euganla subsigna- 
Ha >.— (‘Iiiitwooil* 7i. The wood of the elm-tree. 

Derivatives: — Hm'en, a. [Hare.] Of ur pertalalog 
to the elm. elm'int. — eltn'y, a. Conslstiug of or 
abounding In elms. 
elmes + , h. Alms. cl'inos^et. 

EIiiio’m fire. St. Elmo’s tire. Sec corposant. -,---- 0 — , - 

elnet, n. An ell (the measure). specifically, the running away of a man or woman with E'iiil, Mul, C. I. XV. Tlr. (e-luF, E.), n. [Iieb.]. A Jewish 

eT'o-en'tiont, n. 1. Removal from one’s control; hiring a i over or naramour. month. See calendar. 

e-^oc'iil.ur'f-Jec'yu-lar,a. not. Not having compart- .TTS - 

“^XT ratC CCUe - [< E ' + L - di “- ° f ” ' * vot ,vp HM„ «.*CO.] c-lnj^n To make Wind o^eyo. 

cteK, cl'o-kltt'shun, n. 1. The artof correct n£2th 

t^^^n^^iro^^and'effectn'tTorgd del?v?ry C 8peaklDg ° r snpramaxUlaries laterally a bony plate between the specifically, preparation; frauZ [< U^elusioin), < 
reading, proper and effectnc oral demery. branches of the lower jaw, and very numerous branchios- l eludo - see elude 1 

legIt 3 : ^ c ‘ n , d »,f !e i ,, : s ! v; m?-" 6 ’ '**•„ sw - 

B * , . .. —el-o pi'ail, el o-plil, n .— cl o-poiu, a. c-ln'ml vc» C-lfi'siv. a. Tending to slip away or escape; 

2. Manner of speaking; utterance. oF'o-pit'l-mnnt, n. Vitriol. . hard to grasp or keep; as, the elusive dream of wealth. 

From her sweet ltps smooth etocution flows. lil'oilS, el'ODS, n. 1. Ich. (1) A genus typical of Elom- ... , , , . . ... ^ 

. Gay The Fan bk. Hi, 1. 2. ( o } [e . Afish ofthisVcnus; a tcnJpoQnder. 2. 

3t. Effective dictum; eloquence; also, an address. [< [c .] Samcas ellops. [L., < Gr. elon *, ellops, a sea-fish.] ivXy?e-l.'slLT „ 

L. elocut*o(n-\ < e , out, -f loculus, pp. of loqvor , speak.] el'o-nucuce. eFo-cwens, n. I. The art, power, or act , — e-iu fcive-lj , adv.— i e-lii sj\t-nesh, n. 

Derivatives:-el"o-cii'tinn-n-» y, u. Of or pertain- ei £) J > or WTitinc in^lanmiage^^exnreSmc strong e-lu^o-ry, g-lu'so-n, a. Tending to escape from one s 

ing to elocution, c-loe'u-t ivet? e-ioc'n-t n-ryt.- fii /toitn Inf tv imm^sioned noUce or apprehension, hence, tending to deceive one s 

eP'o-eii'tion-er* n. IColloq.] A public speaker.—ei"- feeling, so as to mo\e or con\mce, lofty, impassionc , exjjectations; deceitful; untrustworthy; elusive, 

o-cu'tioii-ist, ?i. One who Is skilled In or teaches elocu* ai,a nuciit utterance. — c-Ili'so-rl-ue**, n 

Eloquence is the noble, the harmonious, the paaeiooate express e .) ute /+ vt . To wash out; cleanse, 
slon of truths profoundly realized, or of emotions intensely felt. ...l „/# o In'shtm « Thn rnmnvfll nr sonnrfltinn nf 

Farrar Seekers After God, Seneca ch. 2, p. 27. macm.] 4 V 11 I ion, p-iu snun, n. ine remmai or separation oI 

2. The r my of being e.onoent or movlng thc nund; 

as, the eloquence of tears. [Archaic.] Oral expres- a soluhle im|>urity. [< LL. dulic^n -), < L. 6/wo, wash 
sion; utterance. nff, <*, off,+ /«o, wash.] 

e ^ l ™z rvt t 27 e-In'trl-ale, e lfi'tri et, vt. [-a*ted; -a'ting.] Chem. 
Ca ^ pb ell Gertrude of If yom g p . , . . rp f) p ur jfy washing; especially, to separates as finer 

[OF., < L. eloquentia , < elotpien(i-)e; see eloquent.] f r0 m coarser powder, by uasiiing and straining or do- 

el °'qiicii*eyt; el o-qitenl-neKst. canting. [< L. elutnalus , pp. of elutrio , < duo ; see 

Synonyms: sec speech. _ t ^ elution.] 

^Iu"!rI'a'tlon, g-lfi'tri-e'shtm. n. Tlie act or proc- 

epioch, 80 as to move or convince; ai, he was ‘the mt*t « ° d f c ffi f ^ “ gSSSSSSSu ” XUlrC ^ "'“ hi " g ° Ut 
eloquent orator of^his day. 2. ^expressive in ^lu/vi-mti, e-UVvl-um, «. [Itare.l Geot. Accumulations of 

words of strong feeling or elevated thought; calculated earthy material, made by the w ind; wind-drift; collan 

to stir, persuade, or convince; as, eloquent language. deposits: distinguished from alluvium .— c-ln vi-a 1, «. 

There is no voice so eloquent to defend as the wind that sighs C-iux'lUC, e-lux’St, vt. [Itarc.] To put out of joint; luxate, 
through the long grass over our graves. el'van, ei'von, «. [Prov. Eng.) I, A graaltleveinoceur- 

Lever Luttrell of Arran ch. 20, p. 71. [h. ’66.] ling In the mlnlng-regloo of Cornwall, Kogland. Called 

also elvan dike. 2. The variety of granite ur quarizose 
felalte forming such a vein. Called also elvauUe. 

— el"vnu-it'ie, a. 

Man reaches the limit of his powers in reasoning from one planet e) VC, elv, 71. Same as KLF: an old form, 
to the next; to the Almighty every atom in infinite space is elo- —elves, tl. Plural of ELF.— el'vet, n. A iittleelf.— 
quent of the universe itself. # r _ , el'viwii, a. ePvnntj oPvysiMit.—fl'visli-iy, t/dr. 

pROCTOR£br 3 xinseo///eat'e?j.TiroGfanf P/anrfap. 123. [a.’< 4.] ePveii, erven, 71 . [Dlal’.Eng.l An elm. 

— ♦_ r * - \ young eel. ePveueii 

"el-cake. 


tion; especially, one who gives public elocutionary read¬ 
ings or performances. — eP'n-eiPtion-ize, vt. 1. To 
adopt an artificial or ornate delivery; speak with showy 
affectation. 

He never elocutionized. There was nothing pedantic in his ut¬ 
terance. MARTY.v Wendell Phillips bk. iv, p. 492. [F. A W. *90.] 

2. To deliver an address in public, 
el'oel, eFed, n. The odic force of electricity. See od. 

[< el - (in electdic) 4- od 1 , n.] 
cl'O'Ues, el-O'dfzo/’ -des, n. Pathol. A malarial fever 
characterized by profuse sweating; marsh-fever. [< Gr. 

marshy, mareh,^form.] el'o’-qitCMl,' eFo-cwent. a. 1. Ilaving the ability to ^ 

mcrfaml'yof?orto1s4 haW n glte fS;t^ebS3 a.,d tte ex P re . 88 cmotion or fe8liD 8 I?.!® 1 ** ? nd ™IT 8ioned *, 
shell with regular scutes; marsh’tortoises, including 
cryptodires and pleurodircs. [ < Gr. helodls (see elodes), 
from their lmbitat.]—ol-o'dl-au, a. & n . 

^"loge', 6'15zh', n. [f’.] 1. A biographical and eulogistic 


memoir, as the customary panegyric on a deceased member 
of the French Academy. 2t. An encomium.- 


3. Representing or manifesting vividly; especially, vis¬ 
ibly expressive of emotion; as, an eloquent glance. 




____j Academy. 2t. An encomium.-el'o-gisit, 

n. [Itare.l One who writes or delivers an 6loge. 
ePo-gy, ero-Ji, rt. 1. liiare.] A panegyric concerning a 
dead person; funeral oration: sometimes, Improperly, eu¬ 
logy. 2t. An Inscription, especially on a monument. 3+. 

An expression of praise; encomium, o-la^i-iiliit* 

Kro-hlm", eFo-him' (xm), n. 1. God; the true God; 
the Creator and Moral Governor: the Hebrew title of 
most freuuent occurrence In the Old Testament, express¬ 
ing absolute divine power. Compare Jehovaii. The 
singulnr Eloah is poetic, and the form El archaic. 

Elohim. therefore, designates the fulness of divine power, and h _ . __ _ ... _ . 

rightly called hy Dditzsch a plural of inteosity. els, elz, adv. [Scot.] Already; otherwise. 

S.-H. Relig. Encyc. vol. i, p. 719. [f. a w. ’89.] e j SC) e j g> adv. 1 . In addition to, or in the place of, some- el 

2. [e-] The gods; deities in general, tme or fnlse. 

The word Elohim ia often applied in the Bihle to the gods of the 
Gentilea. LknORMaNT Begiiinings of Hist. tr. by Lockwood, ch. 

7, p. 340, note. [a. '82.] 

3. See SEimmA. [< Heb. 'EtOhlm, pi. of 'ElOahy God.] 

ISI'oli*. 

Derivativea: —El"ii-hlin / ic, a. Fdohistle. — El'n- 
ii isin, n. Worship of Elohim or God.— El'o-h ist, n. An 
assumed author of those portions of the Hexateucb that 
are said to be characterized by the use of Elohim for God 
instead of Vahveh or Jehovah. Compare Jeuovist.— 

El"n-h Is't ie, a. Of or pertaining to those portions of the 
Hexateucb where Elohim occurs in the Hebrew text and 
not Yahveh or Jehovah. 

e-loin', e^oln’, rt. & vt. 1. [Archaic.] To remove beyond 
tbe jurisdiction of; carry away, as property. 2t. To ab¬ 
scond. e-inigu'i; e-loign'ntct; e-loiii'utet. 

— e-loin'er, c-ioin'mentt, e-loign'iiicnlt, «. 
e-Iong'+, vt. 1, To elongate. 2. To retard. 
e-Ion'Kaie, g-lep'gel, r. [-oa'ted; -oa*tino.] I. L 

I. To make longer in any manner; lengthen; extend. 

How much, then, beyond 131 years must the time from Noah to 

Peleg be elongated t Wlnchkll Preadamitcs p. 449. [s. c. o.J 
2+. To remove to greater distance. wnB „ T „ „ 11U 

II. i. 1. To grow longer; lengthen. 2. [Rare.] To t .j/ sri ,, ef’sen, n. [Scot. & Prov. Eng.] An awl. el'sint. 

move away; recede, as a planet from the sun. [< LL. else'witere", els'iiwar*, adv. In or to another place 
elongatu8; see elongate, o.] or other places; somewhere or anywhere else; as, they 

Synonyms: protract; stretch. went elsewhere to church; the species is not found e&e- 

e-lo ii'tfiite, a. Drawn out, extended, or lengthened; in w here. [< AS. elle* hu'Jr; elles, else; hw&r, where.] 


gradually; drop away one 
Painted in oil- and water* 


Hume convinced himself that there was nothing else in the world, 
but ideaa and impressions. ALKX. CaMBPELL Campbell and Oicens 
Debate vol. i, p. 47. [R. A F. *39.] 

2. If the case or facts were different; otherwise; now 
often preceded by or; as, leave! or dse I will make you; 
I love thee, else would I not spare thee. 3t. In another 
manner. 

The expressions some one else, any one dse, every one 
else, somebody else, etc., arc in good usage treated as sub¬ 
stantive phrases and have the possessive inflection upon the 
else; as, sotnebody else’s umbrella; but some prefer to treat 
them simply as elliptical expressions; as, the umbrella is 

// 0 nthnr than thp nni 


to Elvsium; hence, supremMy blessed or lisppy; bliss¬ 
ful; delightful. Iv-Jlz'l'fiiit. 

The Elysian fields were, according to some, in the Fortunate Is¬ 
lands oo the coast of Africa* . . . Others place them in the Island 
of Luce, and according to , . . Virgil, they were situate in Italy. 

Lexpriere Class. Diet. 
[< L. elysius, < Gr. tlysios, < tlysis, step, < deusomai, 
fut. lnd. of erchomoi , go.] 

Synonyms: see celestial. 

—e-1 jVIttii'lzc, vi. To speak rapturously or ex¬ 
travagantly. 



way.— else'ward, adv. lliare.] To some 
elsewhere, elsc'wnrdst.— e)*c'wluii"+<. ... 
thing else.— else'wlien"t» ad r. At another 
else'wbence"t, adv. From some other place, 
wii o"t, rt. Any one else. 


J/.* 
The 

_paradise or abode of the blessed dead, variously 

represented as in midair, or in the sun, or in the center of 
the earth next to Tatarns, or in the Islands of the Hlest. 

Poor shadows of Elysium , hence; and rest 
Upon your never-withering bank9 of flowers. 

Siukespeare Cymbeline act v. sc. 4. 


-ixjii u. u win, iAw.uutu,ui w where. I < as. eues meter; eue$, eise; meter, wnere.j ...... - 

zoology and botany, very slender in proportion to length; e iH e 'whitli"er. els'liwldirgr, adv. To some or any other 2. A place or a condition of supreme delight; a para- 
ae, an elongate flower»stem; the body of an eel is efon- place; in another direction. dise. 15-lIz'e-itnit. 

gate. [< LL. elongatus, pp. of elongo, remove, < L. e. Roads lead elsewhither than to Carlisle and Sudhury. Thorkau el vi r-, (Derived from Greek elytwn, sheath (see ely- 

■ s ’ — 1.. „.. . If/.!. Of n 1QA f it u JL- rn >81 1 • - « > . --s- -i»-- . Til . 1 


out, -j-longy/s, long'] ' " Early Spring in Mass., Mar . 27, ’5a p. 195. III. M. A co. ’81.] 

e'loii"{fa'tloH, g-lon'ge^hun or t'l©n-g<i'shun, . [ < AS. elles h wider x < dies, else, + hwider, whither.] 

The act of elongating, or the state of being elongated; else' wise, cIs'wqiz, adv. Otherwise, 
a lengthening; protraction. elt, elt, rt. [Dial., Eng.] To knead. 

When a wire or rod has been stretched by a weight, ... the <*J*; 7i * rnin^ilwT’l A hollnw cfnllr 

elongation and the diminulion of diameter do not entirely disap- ul t'I’ll t , elt ret, 7t. [Dial., Lng.] 1, A llOllOW Stalk, 
pear when the tension is removed. '' DU parsley. 

B. Sillimax, Jh. Physics pt. ii, ch. 2, p. 130. [i. a. a co.] e-lu'citlt, a. Giving out light. 

2. An addition or appendage that adds to the length of e-Iu'el-clate, g-lQ'si-det, (-)ifi -j C. 1) 
something; an extension. 3. Astron. The angular die- r.m tfii* .nA tind. 1 To 
tance between a planet and the sun or between a satel¬ 
lite and its primary. 


The greatest angular distance, in fact, of Mercury and Venue 
from the Sun, either to the ea#t (left) or west (right) of it, called 
the eastern and western elongation, is ... 29° and 17* respect¬ 
ively. J. N. Lockyeb Elements of Astron. ch. 12, p. 200. [a. ’89.] 

4t. Surg. (I) Partial dislocation of a joint due to violent 
stretching, but not to the extent of complete luxation. 

(2) The extension required for setting a dislocation. 5t. 

Recession; removal, fit. Separating space; distance. . , - ------ — 

[OF., < LL. elongatio(n-), < elongo; see elongate, a.] e " Iu t,0 “* 6 lu 


_ . , vt. 

[-i>a*ted; -da'tino.] To make lucid; throw light upon 
or clear up; bring out more clearly the facts concerning; 
illustrate; explain; as, to elucidate a disputed point. 

We have taken some pains to elucidate the truth that the infant 
is not without rights. 

Tourg^e Letters to a King ch. 4, p. 54. [F. A 11. ’88.] 

[ < LL. elucidaiu8 , pp. of elucido , < L. e , out, -f- lucidus; 
sec LUCID.] 

Synonyms: sec interpret; solve. 

Derivatives:— e-lu'cl-iln-iiv(e, a. Tending to elu¬ 
cidate. e-lii'ei-dn-to-ryt.— e-iu'ci-dn"tor, n. 

- - - - - - ’-•si-deV ~ 


)'shon, n. 1. The set or 


— magnetic elonsmtlnu, the temporary increase in 
the length of an iron bar when magnetized. 


process of elucidating, or making plain or intelligible. 
2. That which elucidates, as an illustration. 


elytro-. \ tron): combining forms.— el'y-tra, n. Plural 
of elytron.— el'y-trnl, a. Of or pertaining to elytra.— 
el-yt'ri-fnrm, a. Having the form of an elytrnm: ely- 
troid.— rl"y-trig / er-ou.w, a. Having or producing elytra. 
— el'v.trin, »• Same as cniTiN el'i-trinet? rl'y- 
trinet.— n. Pathol. Inflammation of the 

vagina; ieueorrhea. <*l"y-troi'tiHt.— rl'y-tro-eele. n. 
Pathol. Vagins! hernia.— el"y-tro-ilc'mn, Pathol. 
Swelling of the vagina due to serous accumulation in the 
cellular tissue. — cl"v -1 roscp"l - p»i -nr'rim - t>hy, «. 
Surg. The combined ope ration of narrowing the vaginal 
opening by suture of the labia and of repairing a lacerated 
perineum. — el'y-trolil, a Slieath-like; vaginal; elyiri- 
romi; as, tlie elr/troid membrane. — H"y-trnn / eiiw. «- 
l\ithol. Vaginal tumor; swelling of the vagina. — t*I'y- 
tro-plnM-ty, 71 . Surg. The plastic surgery of the va¬ 
gina. ^- 1*1 "y-t rn-plnsi'iie, a. — el"y-t ro-pnl'y-pus, 
n. Pathol. Polypus of the vagina.— «*l"y-trop-tn'M*-. 
?i. IhithoL ITutruslun or falling down of the mucous 
membrane of the vagina. — el"y - tror - rlio'gi - n. «. 
I\ithol. Vaginal hemorrhage.— el"y-lrnr'rhn-piiy. n. 
Surg. The application of sutures to the vagina in cases of 
rupture of its walls or of falling of the womh.-ery- 
trol'o-iny, n. Surg. The making of an incision threngb 
the walls of .the vagina. 


sofu, urm, ctsk; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, do; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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Derivatives :-c-man'ci-|»ii-iI v(e» a. Having 
the quality of emancipating; tending to emancipate. 
— o*nmn'cl-|>a ff tor,n.- e-niaii'ci-pa-to-ry, a. 
Having the function or effect of emancipating.— c- 
iiiHn'cI-f>n"CrcNS', n. 
c-tnnn'oi-imtc, a. Set free; emancipated. 

Nr. Mir, C.\ el-zi'- e-iiinn"cI-pti't)on, e-mnifsi-pe'shun, n. I. The act 
of emancipating, or the state of being emancipated; 
liberation from bondage, disability, or dependence, or 
from any injurious or undue restraint or influence; as, 
emancipation from evil associations. 



el'y-trou, ^el'i-tren (xm). -trom, n. [ tra, ft.) I. 
cl'y-lrum, \ Entom. One of the thiekentxl fore wingaof 
beetles and certain other insects. See illns. under Cole- 
optera. 2. One of the broad dorsal scales of certain 
worms, as aphroditids. [ < Gr. elytron, case, < elyb, wrap 
up.] —d'y-froit*, a. 

I£l'zc-vir, el'zg-vgr, E. IA .17. 
vgr, 7. 1 ), a. Belonging or 
relating to the Elzevira, 
publishers, of Amsterdam 
and Leyden (1592-1681), 
celebrated for their beauti¬ 
ful editions of the classics, 
generally in small volumes. 

Urze-vir, n. I. A hook 
printed by the Elzevira. 2. 

A small, neat type mucb 
ased in Elzevira. 

Ijr'/e-vl'ra n, eFzg-vf'- Device of the Elzevira, placed, 
rao. I. a. Of or per- oo their Edltlona. 
taining to the Elzevirs. II. n. A collector of Elzevir 
books. EFzc-vi'rl-ant. 

eu», em, n. 1. The name of the thirteenth letter of the 
alphabet, written M or m. See illns. under alphabet. 

2. Print. The square of the body of any size of type, 
used as a unit of measurement in computing the cost of 
composition, the wngea of compositors, the atze of pages, 
etc., or for Indicating the size of dashea, spaces, etc. 

Compare type-body. [< AS. em , < L. on, letter M.l 
em- 1 , em prefixes. Forms of ex- 1 , en- 8 , before iahiala. 

’em, pron. [Colloq.] Them; tn present use regarded as an 
abbreviation. 

Thn* refrafn from counting ‘em * » mutilation of ‘them/ It la a loni|1 _ „ n „ 

word which had iu ownpiaee in the language, though It haa not » CSl joaies anti iiraZIL 

been able to k»t p this. 'IBench English, Dost and Present lect. o-ina ii"el-|>a'tIoii-Ist, a. An advocate of the emnnei- 
r. p. 240. [k. p. * co. '89.] ^ pation of slaves. 

l< ME. hem. dat. pi. of he, < AS. h?, be.] e-ninn'cl-j>n''ti»t t e-man'sl-nf-’tlat, n. [Austral.] An ex* 

e-mnc'er-nlot, rt. it vi. To emaciate. convict who has served out his term. e-iimn'ci»i>lMtt. 

— e-iiine"er-ii'tioii+ ? n. o^inaw-dlb'ii-lale, rman-dib'yu-let or -let, a. 1. 

e-ina'cl-nte, g-mS'shi-eL, v. [-a*ted: -a‘tino.] I. t. T ““ , ' 1 5 l ’ T 

atl; ’ ' 


Zinc chloride has been largely employed as an aotiseptic and as 
a preserving fluid in embalming. 

Marcus Benjamin in Disinfectants paper vi, p. 43. [all. ’85.] 
2. To keep from decay, ns if with balm; preserve from 
oblivion. 3. To imbue with fragrance; perfume. 

Every hlossom that embalms the gale. 

Montgomery West Indies pt. ii, st. 3. 
[ME. embawmen, < F. embaumer, < LL. imbalsamo, < 
L. in, in, -\-ba2samum; see balm, n .] ctn-binmie't. 

Derivatives:—ein-bnlni'er, n. One who em¬ 
balms the dead; anything that preserves from decay. 

Burns was for his countrymen the refiner as well a & embalmer 
of the wit and merriment of the common people. 

CRAlKEVig. Lit. and Lang., Wordsicorthvol. ii, p. 459. [s. ’69.J 


1 determined, at eveiy hazard, to lift up the standard of eman¬ 
cipation in the eyes of the nation, within sight of Bunker Hill, 
and in the birth-place of Liberty. Garrison in O. Johnson's Wm. 

Uo V d Garrison voh ii, ch. 2 p. 42 In. m. a co. ’81.] _ ciii-imiin'mcut, «. The act of embalming. 

2. Pom. Law. The enfranchisement of a minor by his cm-bunk', em-bapk', vt. To confine or protect by a 
father. [< L. emandjxttio{n -), < emandpo; see eman- bank, dike, or the like. 

dPATE, t?.] cm-b&nk/iiicnt 1 , em-bapk'ment, n. 1. A bank or 

Phrases: —Cntlinlic cmnneiimtiou, the removal 
of civil and political disabilities from Homso Csthollca 
tn England by the act of Parliament of 1828.— e. of the 
serfs, the emancipation from serfdom in 1861, by Alexan¬ 
der II., of more than twenty millions of Russian aubjeets. 

Tbe landlords received ao Indemnity, and tbe land of the 
village commune became the property of the emancipated 
aerfs.—e. proelninn tion, either of two proclamations 
(Sept. 22,1862, and Jan. 1, 1863) Issued by President Lincoln, 
the first promising and the aecond declaring the emancipa¬ 
tion of over 8,000,000 negroca tn the seceded States. The 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States confirmed this aet aod liberated over 800,000 more 
held in bondage in eight other Statea.—gvmlanl c., the 
freeing of slaves by progressive atagea, contingent upon age 
or some limited period of service: a method adopted by 
most of the original northern United States, and also in the 
West Indies and Brazil. 



Embankment. 

View of a part of the Thames embankment, London. 

dike cast up to resist the encroachment of a river or the 
ocean upon low-lying lands, or to preserve the level of a 

[Rare.] Money in a bank; a banking 


To cause to become lean; reduce greatly in flesh; make ttra - 2- 7cA. Destitute of a lower jaw, as the lampreys; ; nfy u’ a 7 rtnk 
very thin; as, emaciated by study or disease. cyclostomous. [< k- -f- LL. mandibula; see mandible.] emiwiiL *2 „ 

lit. i. To become lean; waste away in flesh. [< L. e-mnng't, adv.&prep. Among. enterorise 

emaciatus; see eMaciate. q.1 e * ,,ln “ Same as am anuensis. eiti-lm n'linvad. on 


I lint WtHoH- flnrrfd o + ^*®*"hmi'noredt em-ban ged, a. Same as imbannered. 
i, IMA. wniea, naccta. 2T. em-bnr', em-bfir’, rt. [Archaic.] 1. To enclose within 
. , r . . _ bars- secure wtth a bsr; shut up; fasten tn. 2. To stop, 

„ ~ . &-umr jin-et, vt. [-a'ted; -a’ting.] check, or Interrupt aa by a bar; prevent; bar out; bloek- 

1. To take away the edge or margin of. 2. Micros. To nde.— em-bur'mentf, n. 

' ~ - ' ■' ’ ‘ ~ -. -eG*d£'rfi, n. [Sp.l A wharf; 

ein-bnr // cn-m>rc't. 

I Archaic.] To place or go 


emaciatus; see emaciate, a.] A 

— e-niR , 'c-l-a'tlon, n. The aet of emaciating, or TJmn^ 
the state of being emaciated; excessive ieanneaa. „ 7.,« 

e-mn'cl-Rtc, g-ind'shi-et or -{‘t, a . Thin; emaciated. J * To take"away 

1 make more pronounced‘the margfnof,' aa a' microacopic eni"bn r Tcn'-ii e'ro* "ein’bfireC 

[< L. emaciatu*, pp. of ernacio, make lean, < e, out, + e-ninr^^I n - ate VmGFiin-et or -eL 'a Having the boardaliarge. 

modes, lcannew, < mover, lean.] ma?Jin inteiTupti^Sr notched^ at^an’ “ oin-bRr / S :o,em-bffFgO, vt. 1. To prohibit the departure 

e-inne'l-ty, e-maal-tlL r. [Archaic. 1 Undue love of buying, emarninate nrothorax SnecffiVnllv’ ?n of from a port, aa vessels or goods; lay an embargo upon, 

c-nmc'ii-lntet, rt. To free from blemish. X \\ 2. Figuratively, to prohibit. 3. To requisition expro- 

-<»-iiinc"ii.ln'iiont,ji. Notched at the summit; said of /■ priatef em-biirire't: rm-bttrsrtic^ 

e'umllt, r. & n. Enamel. r / mnlt', leaves, petals, etc. (2) Crystal. Having 1 \ \ 1 . . • .*- . • 

eiiUn-nnnt, em'Q-nant, a. Flowing or issuing from a the of the primitive form truncated, 
source; also, operating aa a cause that is made apparent [< L. emarginatus, pp. of emaroino, de- 
by its effects; emanating; ns, an idea emanant from the prive of the border, < e , from, -f- margo 
mind; God’s emanant wisdom. [ < L. enianan{t-)s, ppr. (margin-), border.] c - m ur ' k 1 ii - n''- 
of emano. proceed from, < e, from, -f- tnano , flow.] tedj. 

cm'R-nn nt, n. Alg. The quantic formed by oiierating — e-mar'grill-ate-1 r, adv.— e- 
any number of times in succession upon a given qunntic mnr"g:lii-»'ll«ii, n . The atatc of 
whose faclents are x, y. z, etc., with the operator x'Z)x4- being emarginate. 

y 'Uy -f z l)z -f- etc., x ', y\ etc., being cogrtdient witn c"»»*ar-gln / ii-lI-forn«,I*mar-iin / yu-l!- 
x , v, etc. form, a. Having the form of n keyhole- 

em a nate, em'Q-nvt, r. [-na’ted; -na*tino.] I, t. limpet (gcinia Emarginula). [< emar-E marginate 
|Itnre.] To give out; diffuae; ahed. oinate -form.] Leaflet (Ox- 



II. L To flow forth or proceed, ns from some source; c , -mas'<*ii-1ate, g-mas'kiu-lfit, v. [-la‘- alis), 
take rise; originate: used chiefly of intangible tilings ted; -la’tino.] I. t. ^ I .^To deprive of masculine 


from a material source; as, light emanate* from theaun; 
bad thoughts emanate from a bad mind. 

The *<rree*ble odors that eonBt»ntly emnna/r from herb* and 
flowera. W. KLAOG Halcyon Days ch. 14, p. 92. [e. a l. ’81.] 

[< L.emanatw,i>f}.ot emano; see e max ant*] eiii'n net. 

Synonyma: socahise. 

— enUa-iiate, a. Emanant. 
eni^a-iitiMIon, enfa-ne'shnn n. 1. The act of issuing 
or flowing forth front some origin or aource; as, the ema¬ 
nation of miasma from n marsh; the emanation of grace 
from God. 2. That which proceeds from an origin or 
source; cfllnx; effluence; as, fragrance is an emanation 
from flowers. 


strength and energy; make effeminate; weaken; as, lux¬ 
ury and inactivity emasculate both body and spirit. 

Sin . . . doth in n (Treat measure emasculate and weaken tha 
apirit of a man. M. Hale Meditations, of Afflictions pt. 1, p. 
223. [SUROW. 1682.] r tv 

2. To destroy the male functions of; deprive of pro- 
creative power; castrate^ geld. 3. To impair the vigor 


priate. cin-burge't; ciu-bargtic'l 
ein-bur'jro, ti. I. A prohibition by the sovereign power 
of a nation temporarily restraining vessels from leaving 
its ports; authoritative stoppage of foreign commerce or 
of any special trade. Compare qt’An axtine. 

An embargo forhtd* all ships and vessels from leavine any port 
In tbe country for any foreigrn port, so lonjf as the embargo con¬ 
tinues, Jos. Ali>en Sci. of Gov't, ch. 12, p. 119. fSH. A OO, 76.] 

2. Any imposed impediment; a check or hindrance; aa, 
an embargo on protq>erity. 

Tha chill embargo of the snow Wns melted in tbe genial glow. 

Whittier Snotc*Bound et. 26. 
[Sp., < embargar , seize, < L. in, in, -f- LL. baira, bar.] 
em-hargiie't; em-bnr'meiitt. 

Phrasas:—clvll eintmrgo. an embargo laid upon 
vessels belonging to citizens of the nation Imposing It.— 
E. Acts, rcstralnta Imposed upon the commerce of the 
Ualted States by Congress hetweeo 1807 and 1812, to avoid 
tbe Injurious effect of the British Orders In Council and 
Bonaparte's Bci'llo and Mllnn decrees concerning neutral 
vessels.—hostile e., sn embargo laid hy a belllgereat 
stnte upon vessels l>elonglng to a hostile nation foundlo Its 
l>orta on the outbreak uf hostilities, to be held In pledge to 
await events. 


[ < LL. emascutatus, pp. 

ile.] 


tionahle, ae a literary work. 

I It. f. To become effeminate t , ...... rr . 

of emascuto, < e, out, -f- mascalas, male, < mas, male.] 
— e-nin^eii-hi-tl v(e,a. Tending to emasculate.— 
e-»nn«Vu-ln"tor, n.— e-masi'eii-In-to-rj', a. 
~~ .. , . . . . , Having the effect of cm a seriating; emascuiative. 

h i u e-mas'kiu-let or -let, a. Emasculated, 

o •, Chrisima* Eve p. 21 ,. [o. r. i*. 61 .] e .niR*"eu-ln'tlon, e-mas*kiu-16^Vuu, n. 1. The re- 

3. P/nlos. JLhe (toctnne that all existing things have moving of strength and spirit, as from a person or from 


v.v^v.iv vacviui^. jUiU VlLUI »BCUICUTIH. 

of, by cutting out what la regarded as coarse or objec- citi-bnrk', em-bdrk', v. I . t. I. To put on hoard a 
*r~ >- vessel or boat; na, tn embark colonists; to embark guns. 

2. To venture or invest; as, to embark capital in trade. 
II. i. 1. To go aboard a vessel or boat ae for a voy¬ 
age: aa, to embark for foreign shores. 2. To make“n 
beginning in some occupation or scheme; invest time or 
capital; engage in any scheme; venture. 


been produced, not hy any creative action, but ns the 
successive oattlnwings of the Divine Essence; hence, an 
outcome or product of auch a procesa. Compare Gnos¬ 
ticism; eon. 


e should &U, Congress and army, be considered es one people, 
embarked in one cause. WashinoTON in Sparks's Writings of 
Washington vol. 1, ch. II, p. 283. [a. 8. co. ’37.] 


[< F. tmbai'quer, < L. in, in,-}- LL. barca, bark®, n .] 
cin-l>«rque'f; Im-burk 7 !. 

Prepoaitions: embark tn n vessel; at one port for an¬ 
other; embark with others in an enterprise. 


a literary production by elimination or alteration. 

The tool's emasculation saddens all His spirit. 

Byron Pi'ophecy of Dante can. 3,1. 84. 

2. The act of depriving of masculine functions; castra¬ 
tion. 3. The *■—*“ -* ' 4 -'— ~ 1 

_ weakness. 

. represent ( > >tiiuiui / cli<v, _-. 

C. HOPO. P.450. (»- TiJ ein-niRii'eWt. 

4. Alg. The process of forming an emanant. [< LL. — em-bnll'nge, n. The nroci*ss of packing; also, the 

emanati(Hn-), < L. emano; see emanant.] 2f« tt »!MV k ^? e 'r»l* ,n “-i ! " 

to^niaiuiUm7or 'to [he ph*1 HciU of^emalli f. «P.' ‘Kmbar'kt'd'."' 

tion.— ein a-nH'lloii-lwiii, n . Acceptance of the erelgnty. cm-l>ar rasw, ein-bar os, rt. i 


The Gnostics held that there was a series of emanations from 
the primal Being,of different orders or ranks. . . . Those addicted 
to this system, and who professed to be Christians, 

Christ as one of the highest of these emanations. 

- --- ' atu . . 


theory of emanation. cni / n-nR"l Isinf. 
cni / si-iin' / tl»»t, cm'Q-ne'tist, n. Philos . Onewhontain- 
tains that all things are produced, not by creation, but hy 
an evolution from the Divine Being. 

— em'ii-na"t Ut, em^a-nn-tlVtlo, a. 
ciii'jt-na-tl v(c, em'a-na tiv, a. I. Plowing forth; ia- 
suing. 2. I*rodncing, tending to prodnee, or produced 
by emanntion.—cin'n-nn-tl v(c-lj', adv. 
cm'a-im-lo-rj , em'a na-to-ri, a. Of the nature of or 
productive of an emanation; etnanative. 

<^mn ik-Ih*', f , ’mflaab', n. (F.1 Her. See manciie. 
c-ttisnCel-patcN e-man'to-pet, rt. [-i*a*ted; -pa’tino.] 
To release from Txtndage, Hluvery, or any oppressive 
authority, poxser, nr control, physical, mental, or spirit¬ 
ual; aet free; liberate; as, to emandpate a stove; to 
emancipate one from error, sujtcrKtitlon, or vice. 

The bliss of that Eternal Rest Emancipated souls must know. 

J. H. BONER Autumnal st. 24. 

[ < L. emandpatus , pp. of ernandito, < e, out, -f* man- 
ciw. give up, < man us, hand, -J- caj/io, take.] 
Synonym*: see deliver. 


erelgnty. 

I£iti"ba]-1o-»it'rI-tInp, em'bal-o-nifi'rl-dl or-nfl'ri-dd, 
n. pi. Mam. A family of onimnlivoroue hats with promi¬ 
nent uncovered nostrils, first joint of middle finger fold¬ 
ing above the metacarpal, and end of tail free. ICm"- 
bal-lo-nti'ra, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. emballb, throw itt (< 
en, in, -f ballb, throw), 4- oura, tail.] — em v ba]-1o- 
ntUrltl, n .— <’t>i"bnI-lo-ii tUroltl, a. & n. 

— EtiU'linUlo-nii-ri^iin, n. pi. Mam. A superfamlly 
sectloo of nnlinsllvorous bats with tbe tsll end free and 
median upper Inelsors approximated, ns In emballonurlda.— 
Em "bn 1-1 o-ii u-rUose, «. pi. A subfamily of Embullo- 
nwrtdie I laving weak upper incisors and elongated legs 
with slender fibula*.— cm~lml"lo-tiii'riiit>. I. a. 1. ()f 
or pertaining to the Emballonurmu; as, the emballo- 
nurine alliance. 2. Of or pertaining to the Emballonuri- 
me. II, «. Ooe of the Emballonm'inse. 

em-balm', em-bdnt', rt. I. To anoint or impregnate 
with antiseptics, with a view to preserve from putrefue- 
tion. In ancient times bodies were permanently em¬ 
balmed by removing the viscera and substituting spices and 
drugs. In modern times some arsenical or other antiseptic 
preparatloo Is Injected loto the blood-vessels, generally to 
prevent decay only temporarily. 


The most peculiar and characteristic part of this motley em¬ 
barkation consisted of thirteen Canadian ' Voyogeurs. 1 

Irving Astoria ch. 4* p. 46. [o. p. p. ’61.] 
3. [Rare.] A vessel. cin"bair- ca'thm*; cm- 
barktoge't; ein-bark'mentt. 

Phil. Soc. 
To put into a confused 


and distiirixal state of mind; render flustered or agitated; 
disconcert; discompose; abash; as, the presence of the 
young lady embarrassed the youth. 2. To deprive of 
freedom or movement; involve in difficulties, especially 
of a business nature; hamper; impede; obstruct; ns, the 
firm ia emban'assed by tbe recent bunk failure; the march 
was emban'assed hy the number of baggage-wagons. 

Neither time aor facts embarrass a poet. 

Kawlinson Hei'odotus vol. ii, bk. ii, p. 180. note. [a. ’85.] 
3, To render difticnlt; complicate. [<F . ernbanvsser, 
< L. in, in, 4- Iff*, barras , < LL. barra, bar.] 

Synonyms: abash, confuse. Embarrass le a strong 
word, signifying hamper, binder, Impede; to confuse Is to 
mix what should be separate; we say one’s Accounts are co/i- 
fusecl; his business Is embarrassed. As applied to mentnl 
action, a solitary thinker may beco/</u*crfby some difficulty 
In a subject, or some mental defect; one Is embarrassed In 
tbe presence of others, and because of their presence. Con¬ 
fusion Is of the Intellect, embarrassment of the feelings. A 
witness may be e?nbarrassed by annoying personalities, so as 
to become confused In statements. See aha an; hinder; ob¬ 
struct; pehplex. — Antonyms: aid. assist, assure, cheer, 
compose, embolden, encourage, hearten, help, reltevc, sus- 
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tain.—Prepositions: embarrassed tcith difficulty; by s de¬ 
cision; in company; among strangers; before an audience. 

— cni-bnr'r»»*sc<l-ly, adr. In an embarrassed 
manner.— em-bar'rnss-I lig-ly, adv. 

em-bar'ra**, em-bar'as, n. I. [Local, IT. S.] A place 
in a stream obstructed by driftwood. 2+. Embarrassment. 
em-bnr / rn>is*iiiem, em-bar'as-mgnt, n. 1. Uneasi¬ 
ness of mind and manner caused by bashfulness or by an 
untoward occurrence or a perplexing situation; pertur¬ 
bation; disconcertion; discomjjosure. 

The power of being quiet carries a man well through momenta of 
embarrassment. , r , 

Geobor ELIOT Daniel Deronda vol. li,hk. v,ch.37,p.67. [II. *76.] 

2. Lack of freedom of action accompanied with a sense 
of difficulty; involvement of one’a affairs; as, pecuniary 
embarrassment. 3. That which embarrasses; an im¬ 
pediment; hindrance. 

Synonym*: see perplexity. 
ein-bar'rasl, pp. Embarrassed. Phil. Soc. 

em-bnr'rclt* rf. To put Into s barrel; barrel, 
em-bar'rent, vt. To make baireo. 

em-lmse't, rf. To lower; vitiate; specifically, to debase 
(.coin) by altoying. cin-bne«*'+.— ein-base'ineutt, n. 
ein'lins-Hiidet, n. Embassy; amhassade. 

eiii-bas^n-tlor, em-bni!»"t!»a-do'rl-aI, etc. Same 

as AMBASSADOR, etc. 

emhas-wngfc, em'ba-eej, n. The sending, bnsinesa, 
office, or message of an ambassador or an embassy; also, 
tbe body of ambassadors or embassy itself. 

They had been captured while under the sacred protection of an 
embassage. Lorsing Washington vol. i, ch. 11, p. 106. [v. ’60.] 
aiii'ba«-«nKCt. 

ciirbaK-Nj*, em'ba-si, n. [-sies, frf.] 1* The )>ersonor 
body of persons deputed for a mission from one govern¬ 
ment to another; the man sent as nn ambassador, to¬ 
gether with his suite. 2. The mission or office of an 
envoy or ambassador, or the message sent through him, 
as from one state to another; hence, auv grave mission. 

3. The official residence of an ambassador and hia suite; 
as, a reception at tbe British embassy. [< F. ambassade , 

< Old Sp. ambaxada , < LL. ambaxia, < L. ambactus , 
servant; cp. \V. amaeth , OIIG. ambabt , servant.] ani'- 
bas-syt; em-bas'I-atet* ein'bas-sadct; ein- 
bas'sa-clryt. 

eni-bns / inrd-ize + , r t. To make Illegitimate; bastardize, 
ein-bnflie', em-b6dh\ rt. [Rare.] To bathe; bedew; drench; 
Immerse. iin-bnihc'i, 

eiu-bat'tle 1 , em-bat'l, v. I . t. To form in line of bat¬ 
tle; prepare or equip for battle. 

lit. i. To be prepared for battle. [< OF. embataiUer , 

< en- (< L. in), in, -f -bataille; see battle 1 , «.] cm- 
bat'Callt; em-bal'tellt; lm-baf'llet* 

em-bat'l le 2 , rl. To furnish with battlements. [< OF. 

en- (< L. i»), Uh -f* bastiller , build, < bastir; see baste 1 , 
» t.] 

ein-bnt'tle> n. Her . The representation of a projection of 
a battlement. 

eni-batTlcdhem-bRtOd, pa. I. Drawn up In battle 
array; ready for battle or military movement. 

All the plain 

Cover'd with thick embattled squadrons bright. 

SIilton P. L. hk. vi, L 16. 
2. Made or having been the scene of a battle or the meet- 
iog-plaee of hosts in martini array; covered with troops; 
also, fortified. 

Whose castle ia hfs helm and shield, 

Hia lordship the embaltled field. 

Scott Lady of the Lake can. 4, at. 19. 
ein-bnt'tlcil 2 , pa. Having battlements; indented like 

battlements; crenelated; bordered with —-~— 

battlements, as a fess in heraldry. 

And from embattled cloods emerging slow, 

Cynthia came ridiog oa her silver car. 

James Beattie The Minstrel bk. ii, at. 12. 
bat'tleilt; Im-bat'tletl*. 
eiii-bat'tle-iiient, em-batT-mgnt, n. 

1. An indented parapet; battlement. 

2. Tbe fortifying, as of a wall, with 
battlements. 

em-bay' 1 , em-be', vt. 1. To lay or de- Anna of Boyle, 
tain within, or force into, a bay; as, to embay a ahip. 

They were embayed ia a deep estuary, from which, if tha wiad 
came neavily from the west, they could not work out. 

Feoude Tiro Chief a of Dunboy ch. 14, p. 203. [s. ’89.] 
2. To shut in by protecting arms of land, as in a bay; 
eoclose. Im-bay't. 

— cin-bay'inenl, n. A bay or large inlet. 
Charlestown Neck is a narrow isthmus . . . having ... a large 

embaymeni of Charles River on the south or right side. 

Ibving Washington vol. i, ch. 40, p. 424. [o. P. P. ’63.] 
ein-bny'Sf, rl. To bathe; embathe. 
em-bnyle't, rf. Toembale. 

cin-benni', em-bfm’, rf. [Archaic.] To make brilliant, as 
with beaina of light. 

e m-bed', em bed', rt. [em-bed'ded; em-bed'dino.] To 
lay as in a bed; lay in surrounding matter; as, to embed 
a stone in clay or sand. lin-bed'J. 

— cm-bed'm cut, n. I. The act of embedding, 
or the state of being embedded. 2. That which embeds; 
a bed, as of stonework. 

em'be-llft, a. Slaotlng; oblique. 

ein-bcl'll*]i, em-bel'ish, vt. J. To make beautiful or 
elegant by adding attractive or ornamental features; 
beautify; decorate; adorn; as, an edition embellished 
with engravings. 2. To add Imaginary incidents ,or 
items to, so as to heighten the interest of a narrative. 

Lamartine drew freely on hi* imagination to expand and embel¬ 
lish hia memories of the East. W. C. WILKINSON Classic French 
Course ch. 22, p. 264. [cHAUT. ’90.] 

[ < F. ew\bellir{embelli88-), < L. in , in, - \-bellvs , beautiful.] 

em-bel'lMet; em-licl'lys»lit. 

Synonyma: see adorn. 

Derivatives: — em-bcl'lUli-er, w.— cm-bcl'- 

adv. 

em-bel'IlKli-incnt, em-bel'ish-m^nt, n. 1. The act 
of embellishing, or the state of being embellished; a 
beautifying or adorning. 2. Anything that renders more 
beautiful or attractive; an ornament; ornamentation. 

Io llomer there ia neither embellishment, nor effort, nor dis¬ 
guise of any liod. 

J. Gillies Ancient Greece ch. 2, p. 23. [j. c. d. ’56.] 
ein-bcl'll»]u, pp. Embellished. Phil. Soc. 

em-be ncli', em-bench', rt. To bank up, as with earth, 
or to form in benches, as in terracing, 
em'her 1 , em'btr, n. A live coal or small unextinguished 



Embattled. 


brand: usually in the plural, to signify the smoldering 
remnants of s fire; as, to rake out the embers. 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 

Poa The Raven »t. 2. 

[< AS. itmyrian, embers.] 

— em'bcrcd, a. Strewn with or burned to embers. 
em'ber 2 , n. A regularly recurring time, period, or season; 

anniversary; literally, a circuit; conrse: now used only 
In certain compounds. The word was the English name 
of the four church periods of fasting and prayer In the 
four seasons of the year. See ember-days. [< AS. 
ymbren, ymbryne, due course, period, < ymb (= G. urn), 
round, -f- tyne, run, conrse, < rinnan , run.] 

Compounds: — em'ber *«lnys", n. pi. It. C. & An¬ 
glican vhs. Twelve days of the year, three In each season, 
for fasting and prayer—namely, the Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday after Loot, after Whitsunday, after Sept. 14, 
and after Dee. 13. The common belief that these dava 
were so named from the custom of penlteota sitting la 
embers or ashes at these times Is erroneous, em'ber-ing* 
daya"t.— e.sevr, n. The vigil of an ember-day.— e.» 
that, n. The fast during ember-days.— e.*iide, n. One 
of tbe periods of emher-days. — e.nveck, n. A week In¬ 
cluding ember-days. 

em'bcr*£oo*e'', n. The loon or great northern diver. 
[< ember (< Dan. imber) + goose; cp. Norw. ember- 
gaas .] lin'licngoose"}; lm'iner*{roosie"^. 
cni'bcr-ingt, n. An ember-day. 

l£m"be-rl-zl'n«?, em'be-ri-zai'nt or -zl'nfi, n. pi. Or- 
nith. A subfamily of fringilloid birds, especially those 
with a distinct gonal angle and short nasal bones, as 
buntings, etc. l£in"be«-rl'za, n. (t. g.) [< G. dial. 
embritze , = emmerling , dim. of ammer, bunting.] 

— em"be-rl'zlne, a. &n. 
ein-he*'y+» vt. Same as embusy. 
em-bet'tert, rt. To make hetter. 

eni-bcz'I, -zld. Embezzle, etc. Phil. Soc, 

cm-bcz'zle, em-bez'l, vt. [ zled; -zling.] 1. To 
appropriate or divert fraudulently to one’s own use, as 
money or goods intrusted to one’s care and control of¬ 
ficially or by another; apply to one’a use in breach of 
trust; as, to embezzle the funds of a ward. 2+. To mis¬ 
appropriate secretly; purloin; make off with. 3t. To 
tamper with; impair; diminish. 4+. To confuse. [< 
OF. imbecille , < L. imbecillis , weak.] 

Synonyma: see steal. 

— ein-bez'zlcr, n. 

cin-bez'zle-inenr, em-bez'l-mgnt, n. The fraudulent 
appropriation to one’a own uae of money or goods in¬ 
trusted to one’a care and control. 

Em-bl'l-ilic, em-bai'i-dl or -bT'i-de, 71 . pi. Entom. A 
family of pseudonenropterous insects with a distinct nar¬ 
row body, few-veiued wings, and monillform aotenme. 
ICm'bl-H, n. (t. g.) Eni'bl-d^, 

— em'bi-bl. a. & n .— om'bl-old, a. 
ein-bil'low, em-bll’O, rf. & rl. [Rare.] To raise or rise In 

billows. 

em-bliiil', em-baind', vt. [Poet.] To confine; hold 
fast. Im-bl nd't. 

Em"bI-o-too'I-dne, em*bi-o-tes'i-di or-d6, n. pi. Ich. 
The Ilolconotidse; surf-fishes. Eiii"bI-«t'o-€*a, n. 
(t. g.) [< Gr. embios, living (< em in, + bios , life), 4- 
tiktd. brmg forth.]—cm"bi-ol'o-cld, n.~- cin"bl- 
a. & n. « 

em-bll'lcr, em-bit'gr, vt. 1, To render bitter; impart 
a bitter or bitterer taste to. 

If they [the demagogues] caa not close the hand of the giver, they 
will at least embitter the gift in the mouth of the receivers. 

Coleridge H'orta, Lay Sermon in vol. vi, p. 167. [h. ’58.] 
2. To make sour, morose, or unhappy; as, life ia em¬ 
bittered by disappointment. 3. To make rancorous; in¬ 
tensify in angry feeling; aa, to embitter a feud, lm- 
bll'ler+. 

Discussion, without rules for guiding it, will but imbitter the 
dispute. De Qcincey Xarratice Pinners, On War in vol. ii, p. 
220. [T. A F. ’56.] 

— em-blt'ter-cr, n .— ciii-blt'tcr-niem, n. 
Ein'hln, em’bla, n. Horse Myth. The first woman: made 

by the gods from a tree. Compare Ask. [< lee. dlmr, elm.] 
em-blnneh't» vt. To whiten. 

em-blaze', em-blgz', vt. [em-blazeu'; em-ula'- 
zino.] 1. To adorn maguifieently, especially with her¬ 
aldic emblems; embellish splendidly; cause to glitter. 
2. To display or portray conspicuously; blazon; as, to 
emblaze bis fame. 3. To light up; make light or bril¬ 
liant; set ablaze or aglow.— cm-bla'zer, n. 
cni-bla'zon, eui-ble'zun, v. I. t. 1. To adorn with 
or as with figures of heraldry or armorial ensigns; set off 
in resplendent colors; emblaze; as, walls emblazoned 
with inscriptions. 

He spoke, and looked ap as if be heard the emblazoned folds 
crackling over him in the breeze. 

Holmes Professor ch. 4, p. 109. [n. m. a co. ’88.1 

2. To depict, delineate, or display heraldically, as an 
armorial beariog on a shield. 

Jferlin appeared at their head, bearing a standard on which was 
emblazoned a terrific dragon. 

Bulfinch Age of Chivalry pt. i, ch. 4, p. 66. [c. N. A co. ’59.] 

3. To set forth publicly or in glowing terms; extol; cele¬ 
brate; as, to emblazon a hero’s fame. 

11. {. To shine forth in glowing colors; become bright. 

Derivatives: — cin-bln'zon-er, n. One who 
emblazons; a decorator; herald. —cm - bln'zon- 
ment, n. The act of emblazoning, or the object em¬ 
blazoned.— cm-bln'zon-ry, n. [-flies, p/.] 1. The 

act or art of eoiblazoning. 2. Heraldic devices collect¬ 
ively; any brilliantly colored representation or embel¬ 
lishment; high coloring of any sort, literal or figurative, 
cin'blrniy em'blem, vt. [Rare.] To represent or symbol¬ 
ize by means of an emblem. 

Paganism emblemed chiefly the Operation* of Nature. 

Carlyle Heroes ond Hero - Worship lect. iii, p. 91. [c. a n. ’40.] 
cm'blon. n. 1, An object, as a picture, indicating to 
the mind, by natural association and by conventional sym¬ 
bolism, something of which it is not the direct likeness; 
a figurative representation; symbol; as, tbe scepter is the 
emblem of sovereign power. 

A a egg was an emblem of the universe. 

J. Brand Pop. AntiqEaster Eggs p. 89. [c. A w. ’88.] 
2. A figure or conventionalized representation used as 
the distinctive badge of a person, family, etc. 3. An 
allegorical picture or the like to illustrate and impress 
some moral truth: often explained hy an accompanying 
motto, description, or explanation. 4. [Bare.] A type 


or example. 5. [Archaic.] A moral fable or allegory 
suitable lor pictorial expression. ¥J+. An inlaid or in¬ 
serted ornament; mosaic-work; inlay. [< F. emblhne, 
< L. endtlema; see e.mblema.] 

Synonyms: attribute, figure, sign, symbol, token, tj-pe. 
An emblem bas some natural fitness to suggest that for 
whleb It stands; a symbol bas been chosen or agreed upoo 
to suggest something else, with or without natural fitness; 
a sign does actually suggest the thing with or without rea¬ 
son, and with or without intention or choice. A. symbol 
may he also an emblem ; thus the elements of bread and 
wine In the Lord’s Supper are both appropriate emblems 
and Ills own chosen symbols of suffering and death. A 
statement of doctrines Is often called a symbol of faith; 
but It Is not an emblem. Oo the other hand, the same thing 
may be both a sign aod ft symbol; a letter or the alphabet Is 
a sign which Indicates a sound; but letters are often used a* 
mathematical, chemical, or astronomical symbols. A token 
Is some object or act glvca as pledge or expression of feel¬ 
ing or Intent; the sign may he unintentional; the token la 
voluntary; kind looks may be signs of regard; a gift wll! be 
a token; a riog, which Is a natural emblem of eternity, aod 
also Its accepted symbol , Is frequently glveo ss a token ut 
frieodsblp or love. A type Is lo religion a representation of 
a greater reality to come; we speak of one object aa the type 
of the class whose characteristics It exhibits, as In the ease 
of animal or vegetable types. An attribute lo art Is some 
accessary used to characterize a figure or seene; the attribute 
Is often so emblem or symbol; thus the eagle Is the attribute 
of St. John aa sn emblem of lofty spiritual vision. See 
figure: image; sign. 

em-blc'ma, em-blf^Tna or -ble'ma, n. Lma-ta, pi.] 

1. A mosaic. 2. Gr. & Ilom. Antiq. A detachable re¬ 
lief ornament in gold, silver, or amber, used for deco¬ 
rating vases, bowls, articles of furniture, etc. [L., < Gr. 
emblhna , insertion, < em, in, -J- Valid, cast.] 

ein"I»lcin-al'Ic r \ em'blem-at'ic, -a!, a. Of, per- 
em"lileiii-at'Ic-al, f taining to, or serving as an em¬ 
blem; typically representative; symbolic.— «'»n"blem- 
al'l€*-al-ly, adv.— eiii"blekn-at'Ie-aI-neKN, n. 
eni"bleiii-at'l-elzc, euTblem-at'l-saiz, rt. [-cized; 
-ci'zino.] To impart an emblematic character to; alle¬ 
gorize. em"bIein-at'I-trlMCt. 
em-blem'a-tlze, em-blem’o-taiz, 7. M. IF. Tl>. (em'- 
blem-, 6'.), vt. [-tizeu; -ti'zing. 1 1. To serv e as an em¬ 
blem of; represent emblematically, mystically, or alle¬ 
gorically. 2. To emblemize. em-h]cni'a-(l*e±. 

— cin-blciM'a-tlfct, n. One who uses or invents 
emblems or writes allegories cm'hlcin-lM£. 

ciii-bleni"a-toI'o-j 2 ;y, em-blem'a-tel'o-pi, n. Tbe sci¬ 
ence or etady of emblems with tbeir meaning and origiu. 
[< L. emUema{t-) (see emblem a) -f- -ology.] 
eni'ble-meiilK, em'ble-meots, n. pi. Law. 1, Grow¬ 
ing crops produced annually by the lulior of the cultiva¬ 
tor of the soil. These, as personal property, belong to 
the tenant of an estate of uncertain duration which is 
unexneetedly determined without any fault of his own. 

2. Tne right to or profit on such crop. 

Aaother of tbe importAot rights which a teoant for life has . . . 
is that of emblements, or protita of the crop. Emoby Washburn 
Am. Law of Real Projyerty vol. i, bk i, p. 119. ,[L. a. A co. ’68.] 

[< OF. emblaement , < ernbtaer , sow’ with grain, < LL. 
vnblada , < L. in , in, -f LL. Uadum , grain, < L. abla- 

tus; see ABLATION.] 

ein'Iileiii-lzc, em'blem-ciz, vt. [-ized; -i'zing. 1 To 
represent by an emblem; make into a sign or figure. 

cm'blciii-ls»e£. 

The malignant Typhon was emblem ized by the barrenness and 
terrors of the desert. 

I*. V. N. Myers Anc. Hist. pt. i, § 1, ch. 2, p. 37. [Q. A CO. ’88.] 
Em'bll-on, em'blf-ca, n. Hot. A monotypic genus of 
spurgeworts now included in Phyltanthvs. [Name in the 
Moluccas.]— em'bllc, n. The small fruit or myrobalan 
of Emblica officinalis (Phyllanthus Einblica\ used in In¬ 
dia for pickles, and when ripe and dry as a q astringent. 
ein-blis*'t. rt. To make happy. 

ein-blooint, rl. To cover with hloom; give a bloomlugap- 
pearauce lo. 

cm-blow'som, ein-bles'um, rt. To cover with or as 
with blossoms. liii-blosSoin J. 
cm-bod'l-meiit, em-bed'i-ment, n. I. The act or 
process of embodying, or tbe state of being embodied, in 
any sense of the word. 2. That w hich embodies or in 
which something is embodied; tbe concrete expression 
of a principle or an idea; also, that which has beeu col¬ 
lected or organized into a system or an aggregate. 

That Declaration was . . . the embodiment of our forefathers* 
deepest and most rooted convictions. 

Greeley American Conflict vol. i, ch. 3, p. 34. [o. D. c. ’64.] 

Iin-bod'1-iiienlt. 

em-bod'y, em-bed'i, v. [em-bod'ied; em bod'y-jng.] 

1. t. 1. To invest or clothe with or as with a body; put 
into or exhibit in bodily or visible form; hence, to ex¬ 
press, formulate, or exemplify in a concrete, compact, or 
visible form; as, to embody principles in laws. 

It is easier to embody fine thinking, or delicate seotimeot. or lofty 
aspirations, in a book than in life. Lowell Among my Bitoks, 
Lessing in first series, p. 298. [B. M. A CO. ’86.] 

2. To aggregate or collect into a common or organized 
w’hole; incorporate, as in some specified body of thing; 
as, to embody troops in army corps. 

11. i. To unite or coalesce, as in a body, mass, or com¬ 
pany. Im-bod'yJ.— ein-bod'l-cr, «. 
ein-bogj', em-beg\ vt. [em-bogged'; em-bog'olng.] To 
plunge into a bog; hamper in or as in a bog; mire, 
em-bogne', em-bCg', rf. [Rare.] To disembogue, 
cin-boil't, v. 1, t. To cause to bura or boll; neat. II* I. 
To rage or boll. 

em-boile'mciit, Qfi-bwgt'mOfi, n. [F.] 1. Incase¬ 

ment; inelnsion. (1) Biol. The hypothesis that every 
germ includes within itself the germs of all succeeding 
generations. (2) Anat. The incasement or fitting of one 
bone into another. 2. J Til. A closing up, as of the men 
in a front rank. 

em-bold'en, em-bold'n, vt. To make bold or bolder; 
give courage to; encourage. ciii-boId'$. 

Concession —contrition —never do any good with some people. 
Instead of softeaiag and conciliating, they hut embolden and 
harden them. CHARLOTTE BRONTf: Shirley ch. 31, p, 4S5. [U.J 

Synonyms: see abet; animate; encourage. 

— cn»-boId'cn-cr, n. 

cm'bo-le, eni'bo-lg, n. 1. An embolus: a plug. 2. 

Embryot. Emboly. 3. Keduction of a dislocation. 
€>ni"bo-le'inI-a, em'bo-irmi-a or -l£'ml-G, n. Pathol. 
A morbid condition of the blood tending to prodace ob¬ 
struction in the blood -vessels by the formation of Pilots. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, sjccord; eiijmyut, jjr = over, eight, c = usage; tin, machine, i = m»ew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; alsJe; 
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t < Gr. cmbolos (see embolus) -f- hairnet, blood.] em"- eiti-bnssetl^t, pa. Foaming at the mouth, as from ex- 
>o-lap'in|-a*; ein"I><>|-liie'iiil-aj. haustlon or rage; exhausted. em-bowed't. 

eni-bol'lo, em-bol'ic, a. Of, pertainiug to, or caused by cni-bons/er, n. One wbn or that which embosses.— 
embolism, emboly, or aa embolns; as, embolic abscesses, telegraphic embower, 
cni"bn-lim'c-nii, em'bo-llm'e-on, a. [Hare.] Intercalary. 

ein"bo-1 i in'e-a 1 i; t*m"bo-11 m'ic?. met > aa 8 e raised 

em'bo-IlMii, em'bo-lizm, n. 1. Intercalation, as of c , ei 

days, months, or years, for the adjustment of the calen- 0 ” , ‘*}°Th 
dar; as. the e,nboli*m by the Greets of three Intercalary c j, ™dud»R ^rcaor 


.. _it bv 

months in the cycle or eight years. 2. That which is 
intercalated. (1 ) Chronol. Intercalated time. (2) Eccl. An 
interealated prayer; a prayer following the Lord’a Praver 
in a liturgy by way of expansion or addition. Called also 
embotismus. 3. Pathol. An obstruction or plugging up 
of an artery or other blood-vessel by an embolus which 
has been carried along in the circulation. Embolism in 
the brain is a cause of paralysis or apoplexy. [< LL. 
embolismus, < Gr. embdimos, inserted, < c/?,*in, 4- balW, 
throw.] eui-bo'Il-a;. 

Derivatives: —eni"l»o-Ils'iiilc, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to embolism or intercalation; adjusted by inter¬ 
calation; intercalated. em"bo-11>»'iiialt; em"l>o- 
ll*-innt'lc*t; eni"bo-llK-inal'Ic-nIi; ein"bo- 
lls'inlonl* —etn'bo-llze, tt. To affect with or 
cat off by embolism. 

em'bo-Jlte, eai'bo-loit, n. Mineral. A green, resinous 
silver chlorbromld, Ag(ClBr), crystallizing in the iso¬ 


designs in relief, or of or¬ 
namenting with raised 
work. 2. [Rare.] Orna¬ 
mentation in relief. 

Compounds: — e in - 
bos*'ing* i "rnn, n. A 
tool for giving the surface 


of marble a pebbled appear 
ance.—e.siuncliims n. 1, 
A machine having a aeries 
of hot rollers bearing a de- 



Clll broidery 

for oneself nr another a place upon a jury, In order to 
serve the interests of one side. 

Embracery us an attempt to influence a jury corruptly to one 
Bide by promises, persuasions, entreaties, money, entertainments, 
and the like. Blackstone Commentaries hk. iv, ch. 10, p. HO. 



said of a leaf surrounding a stem.— cm-bra'clng-ly, 
adr.— ein-bra'cliig-itcss, n. 
cm-lmrid't, rt. To braid. 

cm-brail', cm-br6l\ tt. [Rare.] Xaut. To brail up. 
cm-braiielCinciU, em-brgneh'mgnt, n. A branch¬ 
ing out or off, as of an arm of a river; a branch, rami¬ 
fication, or division. [< F. embranchement , < em- (< 


, -- , . ---/proc¬ 

ess of embossing, or the state of being embossed. 2. A 
hoss-iike knob or protuberance; any raised work or com¬ 
bination of raised figures, cm-bo&'tlire}; lni-bos'- 
t li ret. 

Embossed. Phil. Soc. 


T Ag(ClBr), crystallizing 

metric svstem: so called because intermediate between 
cerargynte and bromyrlte. [< Gr. emboli, insertion, < 
en, in, 4- balld, throw.] 

em-bo'll-nm, em-bO'ii-um, «. [-li-a, pf.] Entom. An . M 

external border of the corinm hi some bugs. [< Gr. em- £" , *,P®7A * «P* „ , . 

bolion, something thrown in, < en, in, -f balld, throw.] em’"bo u^phiiT*' ru ^ i T h, 

i;in"bo-lom'e-rl * ein f bo-leni / e-rGi or -rS n -n/ JTpm f uii Du sliur, fj. La*J 1* Tbe mouthy 

A Permian order or suborder of stegocephnlous amphib- a: L?* a r ver . or B f ream ’ point of discharge, 
iaos having complete centra and intereentrn, and two 
♦vertebral bodies to each neural arch. [ < Gr. embolos (see 
embolus) 4- metros, part.] 

em"bo-lom'er-lsni, em'bo-iem'cr-izm, n. The inter¬ 
calation of intercentra between cemra. 
cnr'bo-loiu'er-oiiK, em’bo-lem'er-us, a. Thrown in; 
intercalated, as intercentra 
between centra in the Em- 
tolomeri ; of or pertaining 
to the EmbolomeH; charac¬ 
terized by embolomerism. 
em'bo-Ioii, em'bo-lon, n. 

(•la, pi.) 1 . An embolns. u Pa 
2. The pointed prow, beak, * *■ 
or ram of an ancient war- 
vessel, as among the Greeks. 

[< Gr emljolim , neut. of 
embolos; see embolus.] 
em'bo-liim;. 
em "ho-]o - )>Ii a'm! - a 


L. in), in, -f- branche; see branch, n.] 
eiii-braii'g,Ie, em-brap'gl, tt. [-gled; -olino.] To 
entangle; complicate. [< em - 1 + buanole, v .] Int- 

bran'grief.— ciii-braii'gle-nicnt, n. 

To furnish with 
bra'zn re{. 

_ ,»p r ess, ' tmui iAiu;,«. 1. Arch. The 

... A device for stamping raised designs on paper, leather, sloping or beveling of an opening in a wall, as of a win- 
etc., or for canceling or preventing the alteration of checks, do"* or door, so as to enlnrge ite interior profile; also, the 
as by raising or puncturing the surface of the paper. opening itself, or the space within it. 

CIll-bOMP'llieill, em-bes'mfnt, n. 1. The act orproc- I drew back Into the curtained embrasure af the window. 

Amelia B. EnwARDS My Brother's Wife ch. 7, p. 18. [h. ’65.] 



2, Mil. An opening enlarging outwardly or inwardly in 
a parapet, battlement, or wall, through which n gun may 
be fired; a crenelle. See illus. under fortification. 
[F., < OF. embracer, chamfer window- or door-jambs, 
< cr-(< L. in), in, -f braser, chamfret.] em-bra'- 
z it rot* 

^ em.|>rn'snre 2 t, n. An embrace. 

The spot selected wm « rocky bay, or embouchure of a small C Ill-bra ve', em-brev # , vt. 1. To make brave. 2t. To 
stream. N Macleod Highland. Parish, Boys of the Manse p. embellish. Oll-bra VC'i; iIll-bra ve'i. 
w. Lal. 8. 67.] em-brmvH't, Tt. To make brawny. 

2. A mouthpiece, or the place where the mouth is applied, eiii-breach't, v, 1, t. To make a.breacb in, as a wall. 

Wind instruments are sounded, either with an embouchure, like t ^ w? D *S r a J^ r ^ flC V‘i 

a flute, or with reed*. ’ Oiii-breatl't, vt. To braid. 

B. Silliman, JR. Physics ■; 3S3, p. 27». [l a. a co.] eni-hreaM'ineitt, em-brest'ment, n . A swelling in 

3. Position or adjustment of the lips, tongue, and other the surface of the ground. 

organs in playing a wind-instrument. nin"buNli- e, A , '£ r< * l at , ^em-brldh', vt. 1. To breathe in; inhale, 
eer't; eiii-bbiiclie'tiieiit^;; em"bo it'Vliler'*. 2. To breathe into or give breath to. en-breathc'?; 
cm-bonnd', em-bound*, rf. [Archaic or Poet.] To hem or Ini-breallie't.— em-hrenthe'ment, n. [Rare.] A 
shut In; enclose. im-boumPt, breathing In; Inspiration, em-brende't. 

cm-l)ow', em-bO’, rt. LArchale.] To bend orcunt like a ein-brew't, rt. To brew or distil, 
bow; arch. Iin-bnvv^t.— cm-bo\vod', pa. 1. Bent like o^P'bri-gnile', ein'brl-gtM', vt. LRare.] To form into or 
.orr a bow; curved outward; arched; as, an embotced window. as i nto a brigade; organize. 

ootr 2. Her. Bent or curved, as toward thedexter. oiii-brlglit'cn, em-bralt'n, vt. [Rare.] To brighten, 

em-bow'cl, em-bau'el, tt. [-eled or -elled: -el-ino eiii-briglir't. _ 


em'bo-lo-fS'zi-ei or -fg'sl-a! Embolomerous Dorsal Verte- 
r,. ■» __ - brae of Cricotux. 



n. Rhet. insertion or nse 


o( meaning).*, and anno- 


ment. 2. pi. The bowels; viscera; hence, the bidden 
ro..H words: [ < Gr. emMm X ,be » f 

(see E.MDOLUs) -f- p/iasis, «), spinoo* proceM; op, op, ar- 

saving, < phi mi, sav.l uculating proocM. oin-l>oi% Emboweled. Phil. Soc. 

cin'l>o-l nx, em'l)o-fos, n. f-Li, -lai or -II, pi .] [L.] 1. cni *^ n . / k T » v. 1. t. To cover, enclose, or 

’ k - • - yi J 1 J - shelter with or as with a bower or foliage. 

Flourishing cities, emboicered in all the bloom and verdure of 


— . , - ' " T* «... w-wm ..v I, .*• .. u, ,U 1 ua, « v/* Hi. I IJ UQ. VI 4 Li f 0 Q“ 

Denvatives : — cm-boxv'el-er, em-bon VI* 

lor, n.— eiu-l>i>w'cl-mciil, n. 1. Disembowel- cni'bro-catc, cm'bro-ket, tt. [-ca'teii; -ca'ting.] 

w>« tii« Ltririon To moisten mid rub, as with liniment or oil; apply an 
embrocation to; as, to embrocate a bruise. 


, n. f-L 

Anything inserted or shaped for insertion, as a*we<lgc, 
plunger, or piston. 2. Pathol. Any solid body (as a piece 
of fibrin or a blood-clot) that forms an obstruction in 
a blood-vessel. [L., < Gr. embolos, lit. inserted, < en, iu, 

4- balld, throw.] eiu'bo-Ionj; ciu'bo-l muj. 
em'bo-I)', em ; bo-li, n. Etnbryol. The pushing in or 
invagination of one half of the blnstosphere or blastnla c-iii-Ijoxv crcl,;;y>. Embowered. 


lie ha* been cm b roca ted, and invisible to all but the apothecary 
iver Bince. Byuon Works, Letters letter cclxix, p. 86. L«. D.J 
[< LL .embrocatus, pp. of embtvco, < embroca, fomenta¬ 
tion, < Gr. tmbrochl, fomentation, < en, in, 4- brechd. 
wet.J 
»n"I>r 


r lourisliiDg_____ ... „„„ w ... 

tropical garden*. Lyman asbott o. t. Shadows p. 12. [u. ’70.] rm I>t*o*oa'tlon, em’bro-ke'shmt, n. 1, A liquid 
II. 1. 1. To rest or take shelter in or as in a bower; I 1 ), 1 S}* 1 ^ e !>aration to be a ^ p ] ied by rubbing it on nn 
lodge; as, birds emlxnveriug in tbe branches. 2t. To 

*iii-I)o\v ; er$. process oit 


fonn a bower. 


be applk 

, especially, a liniment. 2, The act or 
applying a liquid medicament or a liniment, as 


into the other half, resulting in tbe formation of a gas- 
trula. [< Gr. emboli ; see embolite.] 

“ ' ‘ --F.j 


Darivativea: — cm-bou^r-liig, n. A bower; 
shelter.— ciii-l)oxv'er-inciit, n. 


PniL. Soc. rubbing; as, embrocation of n swelling. 


;; oiii-bro'^jllo, n. Same as imbroglio. 


em"bon"|ioint', flh'bfih'pwsn’.rt. fF.j A well-nourlsbed om-bowF* em-bOl', rf. & rt. [Rare.] To form or grow Into 
appearance of body, a moderate degree of corpulence; a bow I-shaped or a globular form, 
plumpness; stoutness: of teu a euphemism for fatness. em-lion-'inotilT, «. Anarch. 

She u m* er«^ in hrr rmbonpolv I .. . «.tue of Or... ‘'"'•/’'’A'VSiJJ? wiLhSiS’ *?**• V en f. ,OSC ,D ° r 

George Eliot Adam Bede ch. 5, p. 47. [il ’761 as .! n a ” ox t to entbox a w atebman. nn-boxd, 

ein-Border, em-lyer'dcr, vt. To furnish w ith or enclose t-iii-braec' 1 , em-hres / , r. [em braced'; EM-nnA'civo.l 
in a bonier. en-bor'<ler+; I ni-borfdert. 1. t. 1 . To take, Infold, or hold in the arms; press to 

the bosom; clasp with the arms; hug, especially in tokeo 
of friendship or affection; as, she embraced her son. 

2. To nccept : receive, or take; especially, to accept 
gladly or willingly; avail oneself of; make one’s own; 
adopt; as, to embrace Christianity; to embrace an offer. 

3. To enclose, a a by surrounding or encircling; hence, 
ike iu; comprehend; as, the hills enibrace the 


-em-lior'ileriMi, a. Having a border: In heraldry, 
fluid of a shield when the border and field are of the same 
tincture or metal, cm-hor'diiredt; Im-borMeredt. 

em-buz'om, rt. 1. To place in or as in 
the bosom or midst of some thing or place; enclose; 
shelter; envelop; conceal ; as, a house embosomed in 
trees. 2. To take to or receive into one’s bosom; cherish. 

Washington . . . wu embosomed in the affection and enshrined 
In the pride of the people of Virginia. 

BANCROFT United State* voL ii, hk. ir, ch. 1, p. 233. [a. ’82.] 

Ini-boft'oiid. 

rni-bo**'i, em-bos', rt. 1, To cover, stud, or ornament 
with bosses, protuberances, or raised work; raise the sur¬ 
face of into bosses or ornaments io relief; hence, to dec¬ 
orate prominently or richly. 

The nelfoame chemh-faoee which embotts 

The VeiL, lean inward to the Mercy neat. 

E. B. Brow.nlvo Casa Ouidt Windows pt. li, at. 25. 
2. To raise or represent In relief from or upon n surface, 
as in metal-work or embroidery; cause to stand out. 

Historic figure* round the shaft embost. 

Wordsworth Pillar of Trajan 1.13. 
[< OF. embosser , < em- (< L. in). In, 4 -bosse; see nos**, 
n.j im-bo*«'t. 

em-bo*a' 2 ,r. 1. 1. l.LArcbslc.] To cover with foam; fieek. 

Emboss’d with foam, and dark with soil, . . . 

The laboring stag strain'd fall In view. 

SCOTT Lady of the Lake can. t, at. 7. 
2. [Archaic.] To drive, as a hunted snlmal. Into a thicket 
or wood; drive to cover; take la the tolls; press to ex¬ 
tremity; tire out; hence, to esuae to foam at the mouth. 

We have almost embossed him. 

Sbakespeabe All's Well that Ends Well act ii, sc. 6. 
,3E To conceal, 
lit. 1. ~ 


to take iu; comprehend; as, the hills embrace the city. 

The principles of Justice and Right embrace all beluga and all 
time*. MartineaU Studies of Christianity, Five Points p. 18». 
[l. o. a co. ’79.) 

4. To have sexual intercourse with. 5. Zool. To par¬ 
tially surround, as a part or surface; as, the wings of a 


ciii-brold'er, em-brold'cr, v. I. t. 1. To ornament 
with figures or designs in needlework; ns, to embroider 
a mantle with flowers and vines in silk. 2. To execute, 
make, or work in needlework, ns on a groundwork of 
cloth; as, to embroider nn initial on a handkerchief. 

Witness these heart® embroidered on oar wings. 

Hood Plea of Midsummer Foiries at. 10. 
3. To adorn or embellish with additions, material or 
verbal: variegate; ornament; as, to embroider a narra¬ 
tive with fiction; to embroider an arm by tattooing. 

He bragged outrageously, and *0 embroidered the truth that we 
almost thought he had not killed anything. 

T. G. APPLETON Windfalls ch. 2, p. 48. [a. aaos. 78.] 
II. i. To make or work in embroidery; execute orna¬ 
mental needlework; as, she embroiders well. [< OF. 
embmder, < m-(< L. in), in, 4* broder, broider, < hard, 
border, < LL. bordi/s; see border.] em-bro<l'ert; 
em-t>rol«l'+; eni-brol]i'er+; cm-broii<lt>'t; 
eiii-I>ro\i'«le'+; em-broyde't; eut-broyd'ert: 
lin-lirod'ert; Im-broid'crt. 
“Ciu-brold'er-er, /*.—ein-brold'er-ew*, «. 


bin! in repose embrace the lwly. G. Rot. To gFusp or e in-br oi d V rd ,' pp. 'Embroidered^ Phil. Soc. 

hold with the base. 7. [Archaic.] To take up; under- em-broldVr-y, em-broitPcr-i, n. [-ies, pi.] 1 , Or- 
St. To take or keep namcntal work doi 


take; as, to embrace a matter. St. To take or keep' 
possession; away; also, to cherish. 

II. i. To join‘in nn embrace; hug each other; as, the 
friends embraced. [< OF. embracer, < LL. imbrachio, 
< L. in. In, -\-bracfdum, < Gr. brachibn, arm.] 


(j j’uuii vuin 1 autijiw, i^r, tuu- 

tain, encircle, enclose, encompass, entwine, environ, es¬ 
pouse, grasp, hold, hug, surround. Embrace, from the 
French. Is the more formal and elegant: hug. of Scandina¬ 
vian origin, Is the ruder word. To the original Idea of clasp, 
ing la the arms all the derived senses may he readily traced. 
See cabess; cling; contain.— Antonyms: disown, ex¬ 
clude, refuse, reject, repel, repulse, shut out. 

Derivatives 0111 - brnee'a - bl(c, a.— em - 
l>race'a-bly,fftfr.— on-braced', pa. Her. Braced 
or bound together.— eiii-braee'iiienl, a. 1. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] An embrace. 2. [Rare.] Acceptance. 3t. Ca¬ 
pacity. Iiii-bracc'mciitt. — em - bra'eer, n.— 
eni-bru'el v(e, a. [Rare.] Given to embracing. 


HRinental work done 
with tbe needle on 
cloth, can vhs, leath¬ 
er, etc.; also, the 
art of producing 
such ornamenta¬ 
tion, or the fabric 
ornamented. 

The work may be 
done by hand or with 
machinery, and 
threads of cotton, 
silk, silver, gold, etc., 
may he used; hot em¬ 
broidery Is always 
work added to the 
completed fahric by 
means of a needle. 





a 

To take refotre In nr as In a tblckot ruit <■ OF t'lii-bi'Hoe^, if. [em-biiaced , em-dha'cing.] Law. 
r'wwtJr y%ibus?her ;^ see AMarsn, r.j * ‘ ' To influence or attempt to influence corruptly the action 

em-boK^t, rt. To shut up, as in a box; sheathe; eoease. «f, as by bribery or threats; ns, to embrace a juror or a 
cm-boMd, «. A protuberance; boas; knob. court. [< OF. embracer, incite, < en - (< L. in), in. 4- 

eiu-boMfcCtl' 1 , ein-bwt', pa. I. Onmmented with or braise; see braise, ?\] — em-bra'cei*. n. One guilty 
formed of bosses or raised figures; lienee, richly deco- of embracery, om-brnee'ort; eni-bra'sori. 
rated; as, embossed leather. See Illus. in next column. cm-l>rnec /, +, vt. To fasten ou the arm, as a shield. 

2. liot. Having in the center a protuberance like the cm-Bruce', n. The net of embracing; n clnsping in tbe 
boss of a shield. 3. Having a grained surface, as glass, arms; a taking or pressing to the bosom; a hug. 

4. [Archaic.] Swollen or puffed up. em-boKt'?; cm-hriiVer-y, em-bre's^r-i, n. Prim. Law. The of- 
I m-hoMsed't. fense of influencing 11 jury corruptly; also, the procuring 


Adjustable Embroidery - frame 
used Dy Mademoiselle Dugrenot. 2. 
A Tambour Embroidery-frame. 

As an art, embroidery* w'ss developed during the middle 
ages, and especially employed lo heraldry, as for tabards. 

In the fifteenth century before Christ we read of embroidery in 
blue and in purple, in scarlet and ui fine linen. LUCY CllANK Art 
ond the Formation of Taste lect. iii, p. 128. [macm. ’82.] 

2. Any variegated or elaborate ornamentation, espe¬ 
cially if it resemble ornamental needlework; adorn¬ 
ment; embellishment; as, the embivulery of the grass 
with daisies; embroiden/ upon a musical theme. 3. Her. 
A mount with several elevations. em-broltlVr-Iet; 
<*ni-l>roytl'ei*-le+; Im-brold'er-yJ. 

Compounds, etc. I'lii-bi oidVr-yri rn 1110", ?i. A 
frame on which the grouudwork for embroidery la stretched. 


an = out; oil; lu = fml, Ift = fulwre; c = k; elinreli; till = thc\ go, sing, ink; «o; Uiin; zli = azure; F. bod, diiae. <, fivm; t, obsolete; %, variant. 
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EmeMda* 


— e.*pnste, n. A paste used to fasten embroidery-materials 
together, or to stiffen the back of a piece of embroidery. 

— rococo c,. a kind of openwork made with filoselles „ v , Vltl „ 

upon ttnjctu linen foundation; also, embroidery made by Ein / 'bry-o-na'tn*, em*brU-n£’ti or -nci'tS, n.pl., [Rare.] 
sewing China ribbons upon a satin or velvet foundation.— Kmbryonate or flowering plants. 

* L* n omKfnl/lnftr Avia 1Jrvn»\ iom<l(n mbK - " __ - ,1 ' / a a wv • • 


ryt.— embrynnnl vesicle (Bot.), a glohular portion nf 
the protoplasm contained within the embryo-sae, that 
after Impregnation develops into the embryo; ooephere. 



flict; throw into nproar or tumult: disturb grievously. 

2 . Torendercomplytedorconf used; mixnp ;1 entangle. oln „ brc , envbri-en'ic. a. Of. pertalnlns; to. or 

And ♦■teSiS A 2. «J» »»■h*g >»«“•«? °f ?,» «»»*»os ™n- 

II. i. To become disturbed or involved in disorder or _eiiV"I>rv oX’nl lv *° + * 

conflict; can»-disorder, disturbance, or trouble. c..."bry-o-nlrcr.oiVs, enrbri.^nif'cr.os, a. Bearing 

SSSSiSSer jipa^teSBMi4r«« 

Hi* shiveriog mates. Thomson Winter 1.247. form or character of an embryo. {< embryo -f -form.] 

[< F. etnbrouiller, < en-{< L. in), in, -f brouiller; see ein''bry-o-i>laK / tU», euUbri-o-plaa'tic, a. Of or per- 
broil 1 , n .] em - brol le't; em - broylc't; Ini- taming to the formation and development of an embryo, 
broll't.— om-broll'er, n . [< embryo; and see plastic.] 

eni-broil' 2 , vt. [Arehsle or Poet,] To broil, or to burn. ein'bry-o*sae", em'bri-G-sac% n. Bot. The sac, formed 
em-brolld', pp. Embroiled. Phil. Soc. of one cell, rarely more, w ithin the nucleus of the ovnie 

eiu-broII'm€i>t,era-breil / mgnt,n. 1. The act, process, of phanerogams. It contains the embryonal vesicle, 
or resnlt of embroiling, nr the state of being embroiled; eniObry-o-scope^, cm'bri-o-scOn’, n. An instrument 
disturbance; contention; tumult; strife; quarrel. 2. A for observing the development or embryos, as of birds, 
confused, perplexed, or disturbed condition; complica- [< embryo -f- -scope.] — ei»"bry>o-*eop'f e, a. 
tion. ct«"bry-ot / e-«ra, em"bri-et'§-ga, n . Bot . A hardened 

One sentence of common seoge hrought the ahsurd embroilment covering of the radicle of some kinds of embryo, as of 
to & rational x rni asparagus, spiderwort, etc., which separates like a lid In 

r v O. O. Trevelyan il/acaiifai/vol.i.ch. 5, p.319. [h.] germination. [< embryo -f Or- tegos, roof.] om"- 
[< F. embraulllement, < embrouiller; see embroil 1 , r.] bry-o-le'g;l-iim + . J J 

env-brolI't; im-broll'iuenit. ein'bry-o-riila*l*eni'bri-o-th]ast, n. Obstet. Aeeph- 

em-bronze^, em-brenz', vt. To represent or embody n i ot ribe. [< embryo + Gr. thlaMos, broken.] eiii"- 
m bronze; color like bronze; bronze. brv-o-tlilns'tn*. 

i hMnSS ,b « rth i < * / l To mnke brown ^“"bry-o-to'el-n, em'bri-o-tG'shi-ci or -to'ki-a 

” wuj, or dlrk^lwed ’ ’ * oP'Vo^'dliverv " C —- >0 - ; ? b ° r -’ i0n ' - [< KMmlY 

A. earl. Art emflrguj. Oje ^ ^^ Cm'Wo-.ome 

*• wKie <larke ”'’ makednsky; e«.Wot'o-'».y, em-brl-et'o-mi, «. 1 . OMet. The 

a-’ evenm 5 twins the lanascape. cutting of a fetus in the womb to reduce its bulk and fa- 

tnilKhSyTppU^'^nfthewhSL 2< Th r e dissection ° r anatomical ox- 

Young Night Thoughts v, 1.79. animation of embryos, f < embryo -f -tomyJ 
II, i. To grow or become brown or dusky. em'bry-o-lropli, em'ori-o-trof, n. Biol. Food-yolk. 

His harvest fields and his orchards * h«og the heavy head,’ as if f < ( ' r ’ ^unshmeilt, < tryM> nour- 

their fruitage were indeed embrotrn ing in tne sun. lsh.] CIO bry - o - tro j>lie + .—Clll brj-Ot lO- 

Craik Eng. Lit. and Lang., Thomson in vol. ii, p. 286. [S. *69.] f»Il y, tl. Nutrition of the embryo or fetus. 
lin-brown'J.— d«-browil'ilient, n. ein'bry-ou *»,<?. [Archaic.] Embryonic, 

eiii-briic't, vt. To Imbrue, em-brevv't. eiii"b»*}'-iil'cl-n, em'bn-ul'si-u, n. Obstet. Forcible 

em-briite', em-hrat', vt. & ri. To imbrnte. extraction of a fetus, as by embryotomy; removal of a 

em'bry-o, em'bri-O. a. Pertaining to or In the state nf dead fetus w ith instruments. [< Gr . embryoulkia, < env- 
an embryo; being still in the germ; undeveloped; incip- bryon, embryo, -f- helkO, draw.] em // bi*y-u» // ler- 
ient; rudimentary, em'bry-al*. iil'vl-a^. 

This girl’s embryal beantv. ein / 'bry-iil / ensi, em’bri-ul'cus, n. An instrument for 

N. P. Willis People JJ/ave Net , leg Veil?. 294. [b. a scr. ’50.] effecting embryulcia. 

— etnbrvo lmds (Bot.), adventitious buds found be- em-bulk', em-tmlk\rf. [Rare.] To make of greater bulk, 
neatb the bark of many trees. eiii-bnrse't, rt. To Imburae. 

em'bpy-o, n. 1. The germ or rudimentary form of any- eiii-Jiiish't, vt. To set lu ambush.— ein-biiKb'ineiitt* n. 
thing. Especially: (1) The vitalized germ of an organism 5"!!!T° k A hi! 1 VeHV w y ^* 

before it nns developed its distinctive fon.i. (2) The S^Vscot ]' uncle; alM. an sunt, friend, or neigh- 

germ of an animal in the first stage of its existence (in hor. uniui. 

the human species the first two months), or during the c-inc<l'ii 1-lntet, rt. To take out the marrow or pith of. 
whole time ft is within the egg-coverings or the womb, e-nieor 7 , g-mtri, n. An emir. 

(3) Bot. The rudimentary plant within the seed, which e-inel't, prep. Betweeu; to the middle of. e-mell't. 

makes its appearance soon after fertilization of the ovule o-nuMn'brn/'trdt* <*• Gelded. 

by the pollen. e-ineii'n-gogtic, n. Same ss emmenagoope. 

The youogest seedling', and even the embryo in the seed. Is al- ^’ , **<** > <l , g-meild , it. 1 . To alter the form or words 
ready *n epitome of the herb or tree. Asa Gray Field-Book of °f ( a W’ork or document) w ith a view to improvement; 
Botany lesson xi, p. 7. [ 1 . b. & co.’t>8.] make corrections in, cspeciaily ss a result or criticism. 


Gr. tokos, delivery, < tikti 5, bring forth.] " 
e, em'bri-o-tom, n . An Inf 


embryo -f 
istrument used 


3. A rich and vivid green, like that of the gem. 4. 
[Eng.] A size of type intermediate between minion and 
nonpareil. One of various green geometrid moths. 
[< F. emerautle. < L. smaragdus, < Gr. emuragdox, 
name of a precious stone.] lein'er-iint+; em'er- 
nntlt; eiiEcr-odt; emVr-oltlf; lieiii'er-anI<l+. 
cin'er-nld-Inc, em'^r-old-in or -In, n. A dark-green 
dye for fabrics, prodneed by treating anilin black with 
acids before the black is completely developed, 
em'er-nset, n. A piece of medieval armor, supposed to 
have been the gusset of the armpit. 

e-inerge', e-m^rj', u. [e-meroep'; E-sfER'GiNG.] I. i. 
To rise, as from a fluid; hence, to come forth from with¬ 
in or behind some covering or concealment; issue from 
a place or state: appear or become apparent; come into 
view or into existence; as, the stag emerged from the 
shadow' of the trees. 

lit. t. To immerge. [< L. emerge, < e, out, -f mer- 
fjo, dip.] 

e-incrge'ineiitt* n. A sudden happening; emergency. 
c*-iner'{jc‘»urc, g-mgrij^ns, n. 1. The process or result 
of emerging; a rising or coming forth: a enming into 
view; as, the emergence of the moon from an eclipse; 
the emergence of a race from barbarism. 2. That which 
emerges; an outgrowth, as a prickle or hair grow ing 
from the subepidermic tissue or a plant. 3. Ah emer¬ 
gency: incorrect use. 

They call in their emergence Upon counties* saiot* and virgins. 

Thackeray The White Squall tt. 6. 
e-mer'ffen-ey, e-merijen-si, «. [-ties, pi.] l. A sud¬ 
den or unexpected occurrence or condition calling for im¬ 
mediate action; a perplexing and pressing combination 
of circumstances; sometimes less properly used in the 
sense of urgent need or exigency. 

Tell me how much has been your patient toil in obaenrity, and I 
will tell you how far you will triumph in an emergency. 

Mathews Getting On *n the World oh. 16, p. 254. [8- C. O. 75.) 
2. [Rare.] Emergence. 3+. Casual, unexpected, or con¬ 
tingent gain or profit.— emergency man, a person or 
oflieer engaged for special service, as In Irish evictions. 

Synonyms: see necessity. 

e-iner'sre»»t, e-mgr'jtnt, a . 1. Rising or emerging as 
from a fluid or from any covering, concealment, or sur¬ 
rounding; issuing forth; coming into view; also, deriva¬ 
tive or resulting. 

'NtTieo light traverses a mediom with parallel faces the emergent 
rays are parallel to the incident rava. 

E. Atkinson Ganot's Physics hk. vii, ch. 3, p. 449. [w. w. 77.] 

2. Coming unexpectedly, especially when demanding 
immediate action; urgent; pressing; sudden. 

The raising and disbanding the first army so unfortunately . . . 
had cost full three hundred thousand pounds, which the good hna- 
baodry of the ministers . . . had treasured up for ao emergent ocoa- 
sioo. CLARENIK>N Hist. Rebellion vol. i, hk. ii, p.24U. [w. a L. ’27.) 

3. Pertaining to or provided fnr emergencies. [< L. 
emergency, ppr. of emerge; see emerge.] 

^emergent yenr, a year from which time is com¬ 
puted; the first year of an epoch, as of the Christian era. 

— e-iuer'gent-ly, adv .— e-iiier'jjent-m***, n, 
e-iner'fsent, n. I. That which comes forth as a nat¬ 
ural outgrow th or occurrence; that which emerges; the 
result of some natural process. 2t. An emergency, 
em'er-ll, em'yr-il, n. l. A glaziers’ diamond. 2t- 


2. [Rare.] To change (anything) for tiie better; free 
from faults; correct; amend. [< L. emendo; sec 
amend.] e-mend'ate?. 

Synonym : smend. A text, writing, or statement la 
amended d.y the author or by some adequate authority; It Is 
often emended by conjecture. A motion Is amended by the 
mover or by the assembly; a constitution Is a?neuded by 
the people; an ancient text Is emended by a critic who be¬ 
lieves that what seems to him the better reading la what the 
author wrote. See amend. 

Derivatives e-ineml'a-bl(e, a — e-ineml'- 
aie-lyt, adv. Correctly.— eni'en-<Ia"tor, n. One 
who emends; a corrector.— c-nieiid'a-lo-ry, a. 1. 
Of or pertaining to emending; amendatory. 2f. Disci¬ 
plinary; corrective.— e-m on <l'er,«. 


2- A larval stage of one of the lower animals; as, the 
free-swimming embi'yo of an oyster. f< F. embryon, 

< Gr. embryon, < en , in, -f- bryb, swell.1 em'brl-ot; 
em'brl-ont.- In embryo, in an undeveloped or in¬ 
cipient stage or state; not yet developed or advanced. 
em"hry-oc / to-iiy, em'brl-ec'to-ni, n. The destruction 
of the embryo or of the fetus in the womb, as in cases 
where delivery Is impossible, or for the purpose of produ¬ 
cing abortion. [< embryo + Gr. kteind , kill.] — eui"- 
1>ry-oc-toi«'le, a.— em"bry-oe'to-noi»», a. 
eiiP'ory-oFer-oius em’brl-ef'jjr-us, a. [Rare.] Contain¬ 
ing or bearing an embryo. 

em"bry-oj£V-»iy, em’brl-ej'g-ni, n. 1, Theseienee of 
the formation and growth of organisms. 2. The forma¬ 
tion or origination and grow th of the embryo; the gen- c .V;;7n'iiV»\^inenMalz, nl ~pi. ~ Moneys reserved tn 
eration of organisms. [< embryo -f -geny .] em - make up losses or provide for unexpected emergencies; a 
bry-o-gcu e-wis^:; em brj-og, o-ity$. term use( ) by the Society of the Inner Temple, London, 

em liry-o-«ren le, cm bry-o-ffe-nel le, a. eni^eu-rta'lloii, cm’eii-de'shmi (xm), n. 1, The cor- 
eni brj-o-s:rni>li, em brl-o-grgf, n. A combination rection of errors or faults, esnecialiv of texi 
of a compound microscope and a earners lueidn, used 
for drawing outlines of embryos, etc., on a large acale. 
f< embryo -f- -graph.] — ein^bry-o-gcrajiii'ic, a. 

Using or produced by an embryograph; pertaining to or 
of the natnre of embryography. 
ein"bry-og;'ra-pHy, eni'bn-eg'ra-fl, n. A description 
of or treatise upon undeveloped organisms or embryos. 

[< EMBRYO -f 'GBAP1IY.] 

em'bry-o-f sill, em'bri-o-lzm, n. The state of being an 
embryo; the condition of an embryo. 


rection of errors or faults, especially of textual errors or 
corruptions, as in a docnment; a changing for the better; 
correction; improvement. 2. A correction or alteration, 
as in a document. 

The emendations [Collier’a of Shakespenre] caused a great com¬ 
motion in the literary world, and were furiously applauded or furi¬ 
ously assailed. . . . The result was a conclusive proof . . . that the 
boasted 17th century emendations were entirely recent fabrica¬ 
tions. Chambers's Encyc. vol. iii, p. 34$. [l. ’93.] 

[< L. emendatio(n-), < emendo; see amend.] 

— e-ntend'n-ti vet, a. Tltare.] Tending to emend. 

eiii / 'bVy-oI'«>-i S y, em’bri-el'o-ji, n. That branch of ij° i,Ct ^ P«upor ; bcg. 

. r - . or with the formation 


. I j i j j tiJi vj i i* , u j i^ 

biology which deals with embryos or w 
and development of organisms. 

T (see aoMA- 
by some su- 
l (S) etfmfcand 

racial anatomy. 

1 cannot repeat too emphatically, that there is not a single fact in 
Embryology to joslify the assumption that the laws of develop¬ 
ment. now koowo to be so precise and defioite for every animal, 
have ever beeo less so, or have ever beeo allowed to run into each 
other. L. AOASSiz Methods of Study ch. 16, p. 319. [T. A r. ’63.] 
[< EMBRY O -f -LOOY.] 


1. Of, pertaining to, or like 
the emerald, e*])ecially in color; lienee, of a ricli and 
vivid green color. 2, Printed with or designating the 
type called emerald; as, an emerald edition. 

Compounds, etc. eniernld copper, same as biop- 
tase.— riu'er-nlibfisli", n. A goby ( Gobionellusocean* 
icus) of the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, having the 
base of tbc tongue shining with reflections like a gem.— 
e. trreeu, see green.— E. Isle. Ireland: so called (first 
by William Drennan, ITSl-lSXb beeause of the richness of 
Its verdure.— e.*mnth, n. A moth of the genus Hippar¬ 
chus.—e, nickel (Mineral.), same as zaratite. 


— oni"bir-«>-lo! 5 'Ie, eiH"I»ry-o-lo 2 'lo-al. a. n I A brieht-grt-en variety of beryl, which 

_ //»_" ■_ 2? \ . . * 1 .ft v. ‘ when elenr nnd tln\vb*ss is burblv vnlned ns « rrom 


' J ^ ■ ■V| B , ■ v ) v ICC j ^ II "ttli U* 

— em"brv-o-lo”: / le-al-ly, adv.— em"bry-ol'o- 
el«t, n. One Interested or versed in embryology, 
em'bry-on, em'hri-eu, n. [Archaic.] An embryo. 

ein'brl-ont. 

The earth was form’d: but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involved, 

^ Appear’d not. MILTON P. L. hk. vil, I. 277. 

Derivatives:—em^bry-oii, a. Embryonic; em¬ 
bryo.— ein'bry-o-nal, a. Of or pertaining to an em¬ 
bryo or embryonic stage; embryonic, cm'bry-o-na- 


when clear and flawless is highly valued as a gem. Sec 
plate of gems. 

I mark the glow-worm, as I pass. 

Move with ‘green radiance ’ through the grass, 

An emerald of light. 

Coleridge Lines at Shurton Bars st. 1. 
2. In the Bible, an unidentified precious stone (Hebrew 
nophek), probably a carbuncle, used in the breastplate of 
the high priest. 

They traded for thy wares with emerolds. 

Ezek . xxvii, 16. [Rev. Ver.] 


Emery. [Var. of emery.] 
e-mrr'itt, rt. To merit; deserve. 

e-iner'it-e«l+, a. |. Emeritus. 2. Skilled; experienced, 
e-mer'i-tns, e-mer 1-tus, a. [L.) Retired from aetlve 
service (ss on account of age or loflrmlty), but retained In 
an honorary position; honorably relieved from duty after 
serving one’s lime or rendering sufficient service; as, a pas¬ 
tor or professor emeritus. 

The ante-comrnonioo service was read by the . . . rector emeid- 
tits of the parish. 

The LMng Ch urch [Chicago] Dec. 12, >91, p. 629. col. 1. 
onier'i-tiiR, n. [-Tl. -tni or -tl. pi. 1 1, [Rare.] One (as a 
pastor or a college professor) who nss been honorably re¬ 
tired from active duty, especially when retained on the pay¬ 
rolls. 2. Horn. Antiq. A soldier or official who bad served 
out his legal time, and hence was entitled to special privi¬ 
leges, pension, etc. 

em'er-oi! 1 , em’yr-od, v. 1. [Archaic.] A tumor; boll; 

plsgue-snot. 2+, A hemorrhoid. eni'er-oltD; ein'rodl. 
<‘»n'er-o<i 2 +. n. An emerald. 

e-«ierse<I', g-n^Tist/, a. Bot. 1. Standing above and 
out of water. 2. Protruding above surrounding leaves. 
[< L. emersus, pp. of emergo; see emerge.] 
e-mcr'sdon, g-myr'shun, h. I. The act or process of 
emerging, coming forth, or rising out of or from behind 
something. 2. Astwn. The reappearance of a heavenly 
body after being eclipsed or occulted; the reappearance 
of a star that has been lost in the sun’s rays. 
I2in"er-so'»I-an, cm’gr-sO'ni-an. I. o. Of, pertain¬ 
ing to, or like the American poet and philosopher Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (1803-'82) or bis writings; hence, tran¬ 
scendental, oracular, sententious, and striking in thought 
and style. II. n. An admirer or follower of Emerson, 
em'er-y, em'er-i, n. 1. A very hard black or grayish- 
blaek variety of corundum, containing usually a small 
amount of magnetite or hematite intimately mixed. 
When ground to a jiow der, it is used for polishing, grind¬ 
ing, or abrading stone, glass, metal, etc. 

Pain ia like emery. If it scours anything that wants to be 
scoured it Is good, otherwise it is not good. II. YV. BEECHER in 
Drysdwle’a Pntv. from Plymouth Pulpit, Trouble p. 216. [a. ’87.] 
2. An emery-bag. [ < OF. oneiil, < It. xmeriglio , < 
Gr. emyiis, emery-powder.] 

Compounds: —cin'er-ysbng'', n. A small bag or 
ease tilled with emery: used for keening 
needles bright and clean.—e.shonrd, w. 
Paper-pulp mixed with emery and molded 
Into slabs or other forms.— e.*cnUe, n. 
Emery mixed with beeswax or suet: for 
application to the abrading surface of buff- 
wheels or glaze-wheels. — t».=clutli, e.* 
pn per. n. Cloth or paper coated with 
glue ana emery: used as an abrasive.— e,* 
Mick, n . A piece of wood coated with 
glue aod emery; used for sharpening cut¬ 
ting edges and far abrading or polishing. 
e.*rillet,—e.sstoiie, n. A mixture of 
emery with clay, stx llnc, glue,or other sub¬ 
stance, compacted Into various forms: used 
as an abrasive.—e.sw keel. n. A w'beel 
An Umerv.hftg coated with emery, or made of cmery- 
An tmery-Dag. st(me: fQr pr , ndInp nr pairing. 

Jm-efc'I-da', em-es'i-dS or -de, n . })l. Entom. A fsmily 
of rednvioidean bugs with fore legs raptorial and others 



aofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, jjr = ovtr, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; bot, bum; aisle; 






emesis 


593 


emotionalism 


very slender. Fin V-sa, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. Emesa, city ein'I-iient-Iy, cm'i-n£nt-li t adv I. In an eminent en»"im‘-nol , o-«:y, em'9-nel'o-jt, n. 

) r sio1( 


of Syria.]—eni'e-sltl, a. & eni'c-*oItl, a. 
eni'e-**!*, em'g-sis, n. Vomiting. [< Gr. emesis, < 
emed, vomit.] eiu-e'si-u;. 
em"e-ta-lr« / |»lil-a, em'e-ta-tro'fi-a, n. Pathol. Ema¬ 
ciation doe to chronic vomiting. [< Gr. etnetos , vom¬ 
iting, 4- trephdy nourishj 


degree or manner. 

A station which raises a mao too eminently above the level of 
his fellaw-creatnres, is not the most favorable to moral or to intel¬ 
lectual qualities. 

De Quincey Opium-Edfer prelim., p. 55. [1. <fc F. ’55.] 
2. Philos. In the highest possible manner or degree; 
e-inot'le, e-met'ic, a. lending or having power to pro- perfectly and absolutely, 
duce vomiting. < L. emeticus, < Gr. emetikos , < e-nilr', §-mir', n 1. Any independent prince, chief- 
emeO vomit! e.mel'ie-ai** tain, or commander in the Mohammedan East; as, the 

— cmetie vvcctl. Indian tobacco {Lobelia inflata), a Emir el-Mumenin (Prince of the Faithful) or calif, 

powerful emetic used In the botanic school of medicine. Amoug them were Druse emirs from the Lebanoo; princes not 

— C - mel'Ic * al-Iy, adv. — V - lllOl'l -eize, vt. princely enough to be admitted. 

[Rare.] To caose to vomit, e-tnol'i-olse*. G. "W. Curtis Howadji in Syria pt. iii, ch. 3, p. 301. [u. ’72.) 

e-mct'lc, n . A medicine or other substance that pro- 2. Any descendant of Mohammed through his daughter 
duces or is used to produce vomiting. * Fatimah, entitled to wear a green turbnn, the favorite 

em'et-ln, I em'et-in, -in or -oin, n. Chem. A white colop of the prophet. 3. Any high Turkish official or 
cin'et-1 ne, S crystalline alkaloid (C 90 H i0 X 3 OA?) con¬ 
tained in the ipecacuanha-root, of which it ia the bitter 
principle. [< emetic.] e-mo'tl-si}. 
eiii"e-to-ca-tliar'tIe, em'g-tG-ca-thGr'tic. I. a. Med. 

Idnc'caueing Wpurei”*at’tte £me 

»° m fee\ C I T c H h An J^ai- ^W 1 >« Set or =f f^.teTfSSl^e £ 
cal science that deals with emesis end the methods of reservoir; especially, a canal with flood-gates, sluices, etc. 
ftmesieandemetics. [< 

<.r. «n<r<W, vommnp,+-LOGT.] of the lak« to Ih. point of outlet. 

e'nieii* J'tniQ, n. The emo. c'mewj. -”- 4 

«?"111 cute', .UffiOt’, «. IF.] A seditious or mutinous out¬ 
break; a popular disturbance; a riot; a tumult. 


head of a specific department in Turkish service. [ < 
Turk, amir , < Ar. amir , ruler, < amara , command.] 
a-ineer / $; a-mlr'i; c-i»ieer'$. 

— e-mir'nte, n. The jurisdiction, position, or rank of 
an emir, e-nieer'^litpt; e-mlr'wliipt. 


Theodore Bacon in Atlantic Monthly Apr., ’67, p. 475. 
[< L. emissarius , < emissus; sec emission.] 

. . , . . , 1 _ , . . , em'lx-Ka-ry, ein'i-sg-ri, a. I. Of or pertaining to one 

This emeute ha* been rendered memorable by the destruction of „ pr . t f „ rt i. evnlnre nr net as a «mv ^pntTnrth nr 

the Bastille. G. N. Wright Louis Philippe cb. 1. p. 33. [P. J.) ® e “ t f f ° , ft * r 5 1 lit? 

c , out; furnishing or serving as an outlet. [< Lh. emts- 

em r a Tw/+ Em P hasia ’ etc - P 1111 " fe oc. sarius , sent out, < L. emissus; sec emission.] 

pmMi'n * en fcafe i Thp ir.rt hno- — emi shnry \ cl ii (Anat.), oae of the veins that eon- 

em-gnl la, «rPiir.i S V^ l /^]o f Jnr neet tl,e vessels within tbe skull with the external veins. 

ei»'i-caiit+, rt. Sparkling; beaming or flashing forth. r 71 > n ■ \ ru>r«nn «pnt nn a 

i*m"Ucn'»ion, em'l-k€’shua, n. A ahlnlag forth; aclntilla- pl -\. * • A person sent on a 

tlon. “ n n ‘ 


e-mic'rion, e-mlc'ahun, n. [itare.] 1, Urination; mic¬ 
turition. *2, Urine. 

e-nilc'to-ry, §-mic'to-ri. I. a. Diuretic. II. n. 
[-R1ES jdJ] A diaretic; a medicine or substance that 
increases the flow of urine, [< e--}- h.micfus, pp. of 
mingo, urinate.] 

em'l-srrniu, em'i-grant, a. Moving from one place or 
country, as for the purpose of settling in another; emi¬ 
grating; migrating. Compare immigrant. [< L. emi - 
gran{t-)s % ppr. or emigro , move away, < e, away, + 
viigro , move.] 

em'l-trraiit, n. One who emigrates; one who moves 
from one place or country to settle in another. 


mission or as an agent; especially, one sent as a secret 
agent to advance tho interests of nn employer or a cause: 
osually implying something underhand or odious either 
in method or in object. 

The emissaries of the Evil One, 

These servants and ambassadors of Satan. 

Lonofellow .V. E. Tragedies , John Endicott act I, ac. 1. 
2. An outlet or channel, as for water from a lake or 
reservoir. 3. Anat. An excretory or connecting canal, 
duct, or vessel; as, the mastoid emissary. [< L. emis - 
sariusy < emissus; sec emission.] 

Synonyms: see spy. 

— <?nrls-sa-ry-sliip, n. 

e-mliw'fclie, e-mis'il, a. Capable of being emitted or pro- 


w« h.v. room ,»d bo.p(t.lltr for emtamnt. who romo.ooor tn.derl; as, emiMik cornua. [< I.. we emission.] 

iborea lo better their condition by the adoptioo of our citizenship. C-llllx ^IoH, Q-mi«l) TJU, 11. 1. The act Or prOCCSS Of 

Dkpew Orations and Speeches, Feb. *2, p. 49. (caa. co. *»0.] emittiug or being emitttxl; n sending or putting out or 
em'l-irrnte, era'i-gr6t, ti. [-ora'ted ; -gha-tino.] forth; a throwing out- an issuing or putting in circula- 
To go from one country’, state, or region for the purpose tlon ; aa > eviission of light or heat; of smoke or 

of settling or residing in another; remove permanently sparks; emission of bills of credit. That which is emit- 
from home or native land. [< L. eitdg/xdus, pp. of tct ^ the amount sent or thrown out or put in circulation 
emigro; see emigrant.] at one time; as, a large emission of paper money. [< L. 

Synonyms: Immigrate, migrate. To migrate is to emissto{n-)y < etnissusy pp. of emit to; see emit.] 
change one’s dwelling-place, usually with the Idea of re- —theory of emission, the theory, advanced by Sir 

K -ated change, or of periodical return; It applies to wander- Isaac Newton, that light consists of particles or corpuscles 
g tribes of men, anti to many birds and animals. Emigrate emitted by luminary’ bodies. See corpuscular theory, 
and immigrate carry the idea of a permanent change of under lioiit. emissive theory?, 
residence to some other country or some distant region; eiii"is-si'tIons+, rz. Inquisitive; prying, 
the two words apply to the same person and tlie same act, e-ine-mis'iv, a . Sending or sent ont or forth; 
according to the side from which the action la viewed. A emitting; radiating. [ < L. emissus; see emission.] 


person emigrates from the laod he leaves, and immigrates 
to the land where he takea up his ahode. 


— emi ssive power, capacity for radiating or emitting. 
^ ,, - - . . W ater is endowed with are markahle em issi ve poti'er, and will, as 

Cl»l i-srrate, em 1-gTet or -grot, a. \\ andering. shown by .Mellonl, lose 7* below the atmosphere by simple radiation 

cin"l-fifrn'tloii, em'I-gre'shim, n. 1. The act or proc- in serene nights, 
ess of emigrating; removal from one country or region B. Silumax, Jr. Physics * 6 S 1 , p. 463. [bl. * co. ’J7.] 

for the purpose of settling or residing in another. eiii"I*-fti v'l-ty, em'i-siv'i-ti, n. [-ties, pi.] Emissive 

The whole poUcr of rericl« wm to get rid of the snpembandant pow’er or rate; tendency to rndiate or emit, 

population hy encooraging the emigration of the poorer sort. So far as we know tho first thorooghly trustworthy experiments 

Rawllnson lieruilotus vol. iii. bk. v, p. 250, note. [a. ’85.] giving emissivities in absolute measure were made ... in the 

emigration-), < L. emigro; see emicrant.] em'l^-so-rj , era'Uo-n. I. a. Sending forth, C miss he. 

Derivatives:—Oforper- !!• n- An outlet. [< LL. emissor, scader-out, < L. 
taining to emigration.— em"l-erji'tlo n. One emissus; Bee emission.] 

whoadvocalenorcncnunigee emigration.—em'l-Krai"-c-mlt', g-imt', l’f. [e-mit'ted; e-mit tino.J 1. To 
lor. n. [Itare.] An emigrant.— rtii'l-ern-to-ry, a. send or give out; throw or send forth; give vent to; 
Of. |>ertaiiiing to, or enguged in emigrating; migratory: 
gnid gpccificaTlv of anininlg. 

fihl'grf*’, u. [F.l An emigrant: egpeclaliy, 
one of the royalists or other refugees who fled from France 
daring the French revolution of KS9. 
em'l-neiicc, em'i-ii&ng. n. 1. An elevated or high 
place; a place or part that proj<>ct« above the general 
gorface or the gurroundings; a protuberance or promt 


discharge; ntter: as, the fountain emits w’ater; hia lips 
emitted no sound; emitting perfume. 2. To issue or put 
forth authoritatively, as for enforcement or circulation. 
Th« want of an exchequer obliged t» to emit paper money. 

Henry in Wirt’s lit trick Henry , Sov. ts, tvei p. 300. [p. A c.] 
[< L. emiftOy < e , out, -f initto , send.] 
Derivatives:— e-mil'lent. I. a. [Rare.] Emit¬ 
ting. II. n. An emitter.—e-inH'ter, ti- 


nence; egpccmlly, a rising or height of ground; a hill. rfn w IIIUII // < .| H t/ C m’mGft'ah6\ a. IF.] Her. I. Having 

2. An elevated position with respect to rank, place, a handle, as an ax. 2. Ilavlngpllcs Issuing from tbe side, 

character, condition, etc.; distinction: conspicuousness; See Ulna, 3. Adorned with a doublet, as 
prominence; as, he is a statesman of eminence. afield. 

v .. , . .. .. , .. , , ^ , .. ciii-innn'tlet, rt. 1, To Immantle. 2. 

Nnpoleon knew dwimctlr the pnee which he must p*y for the Xo cnelrcle a place with, as a wall, as for 
eminence which he covet«*d. lipfruae «tn.mn n't cl 

u* u c,lA>N,N ' ! ” orksy Napoleon p. 531. [a. u. a. 83.] i£ II ,.„ IHI1 / |l . 0 | ein-man'yu-el, n. 1. 

3. A high degree; relative height or importance. I. A Immanuel. 2. An ointment much used 

title nf honor or form of address especially applied to j n the Iflth century. fC.l 
cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church. [< F. emi- em-nmr'ble, em-inarbl, r(. To ehange 
nence. < L. emtneufia. < eminen{t-)8y ppr. of eminen. into marble; work In marble; adorn or ln- 
gtand forth, < e , forth, -f mineo , project.] eni'l- lay wit U marble, cii-itmr'biet. 
nen-ev* eiii-iiiJir'\el+, rf. To cause to marvel; 

Synonyms: see fame; iieiort. wl ‘ h wonder, e.n-mii. 'vnlltt eu- 

eiii'l-neiit, emi nent, a. 1. High in station, merit, "'H 1 *'*»!/*„ iA/t« „ i u 1/() 

Z TmS t COnfpiC " OU8; **■ ° perfect "harmony! i. Or. Drama. A lately dance, or 
J™ 1 l l I ttr ’ , . , * . . , the music that accompanied it. [< Gr. emmeleia, har- 

Eminent good fortune U * p me rarely given, even to the fore- mnnv - , n | n A- meins son<* 1 

— "■» "«• STO « -*"• or*”* »• “*• < c - «• * ) c.r^cl.'^.VoSnc cm rncnU-jroe, n. Any medicine 



2. Independent of other authority; paramount; su- or substancelhat is g’upiiosed to stimulate or renew the 
nremc. Sc*e eminent iiomain. under domain. 3. r ^ 


[Archaic.] Rising above other tilings; high in relative 
position; lofty; as, nn eminent tower. 

And all amid them stood the tree of life. High eminent. 

Milton P. L. bk. iv, L 219. 

[OF., < L. eminen(t-)*; see eminence.] 


menses, neut. pi. uf emmlnos (< <?/?, in, -f min, month), 
month)v, + agO, lead.] mni'ti-gagiiiet. 

Denvativea: e»n-nieii"a-{roa: / lc* or -)e-a), a. 
—eiii-ii»en"«-Kogr-<»i / o-g;j% n. The scientific study 
of or knowledge concerning emmenagogties. 


Synonyma: conapicuoua, dlatlngulahed. famed, famous, eni-me'iil-ii, cm-mUnl-a or -md'ni-o, n. The menses, 
known, lofty, noted, prominent, remarkable, signal. See f< Gr €mm ^na: sec emmenaoogue.1 
cKLKRaATKn; Hion; illustrious; paramount. -A. 11 * eiii-iii( < ii"l-oi> / n-tliy, em-men'i-op'u-thi . n. Pathol . 

Disordered menstruation. [< Gr. emmina (sec em.men- 
A00GUE) -f- -PATHY.] 


tonyms: common, commonplace, Inferior, low’, mean,’ 
ordinary. —Prepositions: eminent In war; for vslor; 

among bis contemporaries. 


. „ . ... The branch of 

medical or physi<.1ogicul science that deals with men¬ 
struation and its phenomena and derangements; a treatise 
on menstruation, f < Gr. emtnfria (see emmenagogue) 
-f -ology.] — eni"me-no-Io«;'li’-nl, a. 
eiu'iiiel, em'et, n. An ant. 

tVhen we find the different spellings, * emmet, y ' emet,’ * amet,’ 
‘nral,’ “ant, 1 the chasm which seemed to separate * emmet' from 
‘ anl ’ has disappeared. Trencu English, Aist and Present lect. 
viii, p. 373. [K. P. A CO. ’89.] 

[< AS. iemete; see ant; cp. G. ameise.] eni'mott. 

— eiii'met:liiiiit"cr, n. [Prov.Eng.} The wryneck. 
ein"iiie-lro / )»i-a, em'g-trG'pi-Q, n. The normal state 

of the eye as regards the power of accommodation nr re¬ 
fraction. [< Gr. emmehvs (< en , in, -f metron, meas¬ 
ure) Ops, eye.] eiii-iiiet / ro-py+. 

Derivatives : —eiii'iiie-irope, n. A person who 
has emmetropic eyes.— em"ine-troi>'Ie, a. Xoruial 
as regards retraction: said of eyes, 
eiii-inew't* rf. To confine. eu-[iiu- or lii-]iiiew't. 
ein'inoiiN-iie, em'enz-ait, n. Mineral. A scaly, yel¬ 
lowish, hydrous ferric tellurite, crystallizing in the mono- 
clinlc system. S. F. Emmons , geologist,] 
ein-move't, rt. To move; excite, e-niove'f, 
em'o-tiln, em y o-dia, n. Chem. A yellow* crystalline 
compound (C,aIl lf ,O a ) contained in the root of rhubarb, 
buckthorn-bark, etc. Culled also trioxymethyt anthra - 
quinone. 

cm"ol*les'cencc, em'o-les'gna, n. The act, process, 
or state of becoming soft; incipient fusion; the state or 
degree of softness in which a body begins to lose its 
shape, as in melting. [ < e- -j- h. mollesco , become soft, 
< moltiSy soft.] 

e-mol'll-nte, e-mel'l-6t, rt. [Rare.] To render soft or ef¬ 
feminate; soften.— c-iiioIMi-n-tivet, a. 
e-tiioi'll-eiit, g-mel'i-gnt, E. M. II. 2 (g-mel'ygnt, C. 
Sm. Wal. IF.t Hr.; -i-ent, F. L S.\ a. Softening or re¬ 
laxing; making soft and pliable or supple; hence, pro¬ 
ducing a aoothing effect. 

Those mixtures of emollient remedies 
Whereby they might be rescued from disease. 

E. B. Browning Prometheus Bound 1. 593. 
[< h. emollien(t-)s, ppr. of emollio , soften, < e, out, + 
soft.] e-iiinl'I-eiitt; e-inol'11-tlvet. 
e-mol'll-cnl, n. Med. Anything that when applied 
externally softens or relaxes the tissues, allays irritation, 
or soothes inflamed tissues, e-mol'eiilt; e-mol'i- 
em+: e-inoi'H-tIve+.— em"o-[or -ol-]li'tlont, n. 
e-mol'll-o-t ype, e-melM-o-toip, n. A picture taken on 
opal glass by the collodio-chlorid process. See process. 
[< h. emolhOy soften, 4- type.] 
e-iiiol'ii-iiient, e-mol'yu-mgnt, n. 1, The remunera¬ 
tion connected with any office, occupntion, or service, 
whether as salary, fee, or perquisite; compensation. 

The office of judge is in itself so very honourable, that men are 
willing to accept of it. though accompanied with very small emolu¬ 
ments. AI>aM Smith M'«ihh of Motions vol. ii, bk. v, ch. 1, p. 
301. [CL. P. 69.3 

2. General advantage; benefit; gain; profit. [< L. emolu¬ 
ment urn, < e , out, 4- moUoVy labor, < moles , weight.] 

Synonyms: see advantage; profit. 

— e-»iioI"ii-*neii'laIt, a .— o-mol"u-iiieii / ta- 
ry, a. Tending to emolument; profitable. 

e-mmiR't, adv. & prep. Among. — c-monot' + , prep. 

Amongat. e-ntoii'ac^tt c-mnii'gestt* 
eiii'o-nyt, n . Aoeinone. eni'n-nef* 
e-iiior''tn-ft'le, e-mGr'tlu-a'lc, tj. [LL.] It. C. Ch. A 
book containing the viaticum mass, the office for the visi¬ 
tation of the sick, extreme unction, &ud the burial office, 
e-uio'tioii, g-mo'shun, n. 1. A movement, stirring, 
perturbation, or excitement of mind; any act or state of 
excited feeling; as, emotions of fear. 

The common usca of emotion embrace (!) simple emotiony 
or the transitory and superficial stirring of feeling without 
conscious reference to an object; (2) affection , or feeling In 
connection with an ohject; (3) desire, involving craving for 
an ohjcct: or (4) all these combined. Tbe term often In¬ 
cludes physical feelings. 

Passion and emotion themselves are, lo us, not without thought, 
and may be always treated as thought in a glow. MARTIN EAU 
Types of Ethical Theory vol. ii, cb. 1, p. 468. [MACM. ’91.) 

2. Psychol. (1) The power of feeling, as one of the three 
primary powers of the mind; the sensibility: very gener¬ 
ally used in the plural and with the definite article. Com¬ 
pare feeling, (ii) A stirring or excitement of the mind, 
resulting from intellectual apprehension and apprecia¬ 
tion of something suited or nnsuited to meet some need 
or appetence ana furnish an end of action, and usually 
resulting in nervous or bodily agitation (xvhence the 
name); rational feeling; rational sentiment. 

Emotion Is ordinarily accompanied with pleasure or pain, 
sensuous or rational, with which all the higher emotions are 
often confounded. The emotions or rational feelings In¬ 
clude (1) the personal. In connection with personal objects 
— embracing the seifialy social , nud thelstic; and (2) the im¬ 
personal, In connection with impersonal objects —embra¬ 
cing the contemplative, arising from the true; the esthetic, 
arlsiDg from the beautiful; and the practical , arising from 
the good. The emotions furnish the springs of actloD for 
man In his rational activities. 

3+. Unusual or disturbed motion. [< L. emotus, pp. of 
emoveo, < e , out, 4- vioveo, move.] 

Synonyma: sec feeling; sensation. 
c-iiio'tloii-nl' g-mO'shun-cl, a. i. Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nuture of emotion. 

The Englishman follows virtue from a sense of duty, the French¬ 
man from an emotional aspiration toward the beautiful. 

FISKE Unseen World, Philos, of Art p. 283. [h. m. a co. ’80.] 
2. Expressive of, springing from, or appealing to emo¬ 
tion; moving or suited to move the feelings or passions; 
as, nn emotional poem; emotional language. 3. Having 
capncity for or easily affected by emotion. 

Minds marked by much feeling (sensitive, emotional oatnres) 
commonly manifest less of the intellectual and volitional aspects or 
properties. Sl’LLY Hand-book of Psychol, ch. 4, p. 36. 1 a. ’87.] 

— c-ino'tloii-nl-ly, Of/r. In nn emotional manner; 
with reference to the emotions. 

e-itio'tlnii-ul-lMii, g-uiG'shun-Ql-izm, n. 1. The ut¬ 
terance or expression of emotion in any way. 2. The 
tendency to cultivate or weakly yield to the superficial 
emotions, or to subordinate reason and conscience to 
them; emotionality. 

All denomination* [in the United States] are more prone to emo¬ 
tionalism In religion, and have less reserve in displaying it, than In 
England or Scotland. 

Brycf. Am. Commomcealth vol. ii, ch. 104, p. 577. [macm. ’88.] 


au = out; ell; Iu=f(?wd, Ifi = future; c = k; charcli; dli = the; go, aing, iijk; so; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, dtine. <, from; t, obsolete; $, variant. 
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emplecton 


3. The habit of appealing to the emotions rather than 
to the conscience or judgment; as, the eiitotionali&m of a 
preacher. 

e-mo'tlon-al-Ist, e-mO'shun-al-iet, n. 1. One whoae 
feelings are easily excited or wrought upon; a person of 
an emotional temperament: often used contemptuously. 
2. One who aims to influence others through the emo¬ 
tions; especially, one who is unwisely or unworthily 
emotional. 3 . In ethics, one who hasea hie theory of 
conduct on the emotions, as in making pleasure oV hap¬ 
piness the supreme end. 

e-mo^tlon-al'l-ty* e-mO'shun-al'i-ti, n. The state or 
quality of being emotional. 

e-mo'tiou-al-ize, e-mO'shun-al-oiz, rts [Rare.] To make 
emotional* regard as a matter of emotion alone; excite the 
feelings of; as, religion emotionalized htm. 

Ao oath with him was not a thing to be emotionalized away. 

Froude CYeaar ch. 26, p. 402. [il ’81.] 
e-ino'tlon-lzeL—e-nin"tinii-nl-i-za'tiou, n. 
e-tno'tione<l* g-mO'shund, a. [Rare.] Stirred by or affected 
with einotlou. 

e-mo'tl v(e, §-mo'tiv, a. Having power or tendency to 
excite emotion; expressing or characterized by emotion; 
emotional; a 8 , emotive eloquence; emotive powera. 

But then there are a great many persons who want the truth 
presented in emotive forms. H. W. Beeckeb Yale Lectures first 
series, lect. iii, p. 54. [J. B. F. *72.] 

[< L. emotus; see emotion.] 

— e-mo'tiv(e-ly, adv.— e-ino'tiv(e-ne98,rc. [Rare.] 
— e"tnn-tiv'i-ty* n. Capacity for emotion, 
e-move'* e-mGv', vt. [Rare.1 To move; arouse; Incite, 
em-pack'et, em-pak’et, rt. [Rare.] To pack up, as clothes, 
ein-pa’s'f le, [em-pes'tic, a . Of the nature of embossed 
eni-pes/lle, f work; inlaid or embossed by stamping; 
stamped. [< Gr. emjxiistik? , art of embossing, < en, 
in, + strike.] em-|>als»'tic$. 
em-pnir't* v. & n. Impair. 

ein-pale' 1 , I em-p£l',Ira-* 1st. [em-paled'; em-pa'ling] 

f 1 . To thrust a pah ’ ’ " ’ 


A Central-American boa ( Boa imperatoi'). 3t. A com¬ 
mander-in-chief; great military leader. [ < OF. empereor, 
< L. imperator, commander-fn-chief, < in, in, -f- paro, 
order.] em'per-oiirt.—em'per-or-Klilp, n. 

Phrases, etc.; — ein'pei , -orsfi*h", n. A brilliant 
Japanese coral-fish or cliaetodontld ( Holacanthus imper - 
at 07 ‘).— e.sgooKr, n. An Alaskan goose (Philacte cana- 
gica) having a bluish-gray body barred with hlaek and 
white, and the head partly or wholly white. See illus. in 
preceding column.--e.anoth, n. A bomhycld moth ( Sa - 
turnia pavonia).— c. of Ja¬ 
pan, the emperor-flah. 
em'per-j^em'per-i, n. [-ies, 

$.] I. Sovereignty; nu- 
thority; dominion; empire. CT 

The people rose, sweariog a kiog ^ 
snould rule, 

To keep their ancient emperyot 
the isles 

Inviolate and thrifty. 

E. C. Stedman Penelope 1. 6‘ 



The Empcror-moth. 


lm-palc'. 


To thrust a pale, or sharp stake, through: 


put to death by thrusting through with or fixing upon 
a pale: a mode of capital punishment anciently used in 
Rome and atill nsed in the Orient. 2. To punish or 
make helplesB as if by fixing on n pale. 

Here the infamous Lord Jeffreys, impaled for all the future hy 
Macaulay’s pen. was called to preside. 

Hurst Modern Church of Europe ch. 7, p. 24. [chaut. ’88.] 
3. To enclose or shut in with or as with pales or stakes: 
surround; fence in. 4. Her. To place (two coats or 
arms) side by side on one escutcheon, as those of a hus¬ 
band and his wife, h bishop and his diocese, etc. 5. To 
place side by side, as on an equality. [ < F. empaler, < 
LL. impalo, < L. in, on, +palus, stake, < pango, fasten.] 
ein-pnle^t, rt. To make pale. 

ein-Rale'ment, l em-pei'mgnt, im-, n. 1. The act of 
Ini-pale'nicut* f empaling, in any sense. 

Ooe of the moat dreadfol of tortures — namely impalement — 
appears to have been hrought into Europe hy the Huns. 

Neic*York Tribune Feb. 12, *92. p. 8, col. 1. 

2. That which empales, or the space empaled; a hedge; 
enclosure. 3. Her. The marshaling or r.—^ 
displaying of two separate coats of |*J[ 
arms side by side on one shield, as a \ A 
busband’aand a wife’s, the private and 
official arms of a king-at-arms, head of 
a eollege, etc. Sec mahsual, v., 5, m- 
MIDIATION, QUARTERING, etc. 

The device of Queen Mary is the impale¬ 
ment of the douhle Tudor rose with the arms 
of Catherine of Aragon. 

Mollett Piet, of Art and Arehceol. 

[< F. empalement, < empaler; see 

EMPALE 1 .] 

ein-paii'el, ein-pan'el-iiient, 

etc. Same ns impanel, etc. 


2. The domain or govern¬ 
ment of an emperor; an em¬ 
pire. [ < OF. emperie , < L. 
imperium; see empire.] em'per-iet; ein'pl-ryi. 
Em"pet-ra'ee-Jp, em'pet-rg'eg-i or -ra'ce-e, n. pi. 
Bot. An order of low, apetalous, heath-likcj evergreen, 
shrubby plants —the crowberry family— natives mainly 
of the northern hemisphere. It embraces only 3 genera 
and4 8pecies. Kni'pet nun, «. (t. g.) [< Gr. em- 
petron , rock-plant, < en , in, 4 - petros, rock.] 

— em"pet-raVeons, a. 

em'pet-rous, em'pet-rns, a. Zool. Lying close to the 
ground or rocks, hy reason of short limba, as the seal. 
[< Gr. empetms, < en, on, -}- petros, rock.] 
eiii'plia-sia, em'fa-ais, n. 1. Special force of voice in 
speaking or reading; impresaivenees of manner; hence, 
any special impressiveness added to an utterance or 
act, or stress laid upon some word or worde. In corre¬ 
spondence emphasie is frequently indicated by under¬ 
scoring or underlining; in print, by italics. 2. The act 
or result of laying stress, or that which lays stress, on 
anything; forcibleness; distinctiveness; significance; as, 
e emphasis of fact above that of theory. 

mcil or etching needla is the exaggeration of 



Empalement. 

Arms of French of 
St. Vincent’s, em¬ 
paling Gordon of 
Aboyne. 

eiti-pan'o-plr, em-pan'o-pli, vt. [-plied; -rLY-iNG.] 
To array in full armor; as, to empanoply a eoldier. 
em-par'a-dixe, rt. Same as impahadise. 
ein-parcli'meiil, em pGrch'mgnt, vt. To inscribe on 
parchment: a nonce-word. 

I take your Bull, as ao emparchmented Lie, and burn it. 
Carlyle Heroes and UeroAVorship lect. iv, p. 123. [C. & H. ’40 ] 
em-pnrk'+* vt. Same aa impabk. 

em-pnr'lniiucet* n. Same as imparlance, eni-pnr'- 
Inucet. 

ein-pnsm', em-pazm’, n. [Rare.] 1. A perfumed toilet- 
powder. 2. A cataplasm. eiii-pas'innf. 
eiii-pa*'Ki<m+, ein-pns'*ion-nf et* etc. See impassion. 
em-paste', vt. Same ae impaste. 
em"im-tlie'i]ia, eurpa-thi'ma or -the'ma, n. Pathol. 
Ungovernable passion due to disease. [ < Gr. empathls , 
in a passion, < en, in, pathos; aee pathos.] 
em-pnt'ront, vt. To patronize, 
eni-pn t'i*nn-ize+, vt. To tmpatrontze. 
em-pawn't* rt. To Impawn, 
em-peaeh't* rt. To Impeach, em-peclic't. 
em-peni*l'+» vt. Totinpearl. 
ein-peire't* vt. To impair. 

em-pen'plet, vt. To populate; settle as Inhabitants, 
em'per-e^at, n. Empress, em'pev-icet. 
ein-per'II+, vt. To Imperil, 
em-per'i wlit, vt. To destroy, 
em'per-izet, vi. To rule as an emperor, 
en/per-or, em'jjgr-gr, n. 1. The sovereign of an em¬ 
pire: a title considered superior in dignity to thnt of king. 

The Lattn equivalent of emperor (imperator ), originally 
denoting military command, was first given as a title to 
Julius Ca?aar. It afterward hecame the title of the rulers of 
the Roman world. At the beginning of the 9tb century the 


reditary emperor of Austria in 1804. Peter 
the Great of Russia assumed the title in 
1721, and tVJlliain I. of Germany tn 1871. 
Queen Victoria hecame empress of In¬ 
dia tn 1876. In 1804 and 1852 the first and 
second empires were established in 
France under the first and third Napo¬ 
leons. Mextco and Haytl haye had em¬ 
perors, and in 1822 Brazil became an em¬ 
pire (now a republic). The sovereigns of 
Japan, Morocco, and China are generally 


the empft 

Emphasis with po „ _ 

some point which has powerfully struck the artist, or to which he 
intends to direct the attention of the spectator. HameRton Etch¬ 
ing and Etchers bk. i, ch. li, p. 56. [r. bros. 76.] 

3. Rhet. (1) A figure of speech that suggests more than 
the words used seem to imply, or auggests it without 
apparent intention. 

The figures that promote emphasis are exclamation, in¬ 
terrogation, apostrophe, hyperbole, irony, antithesis, epi¬ 
gram. and climax. 

(2) That mode of delivery that will best bring out the 
meaning or thought of a speaker; significant or rhetor¬ 
ical utterance, stress, or force. In verse emphasis muBt 
not be confused with metrical accent. See accent. 

"With a mere change of emjihasis, Goethe might be called an old 
hoy at both ends of his career. 

Lowell My Study Windows , Carlyle p. 121. [o. & oo. ’73.] 

4. Mus. Accent or stress on any note. [L., < Gr. em¬ 
phasis, < en, in, +phaind, show.] See emfasis. 

em'plia-fclzc, em'ta-saiz, vt. [-sized; -sTzino.] 1 . 
To articulate or enunciate emphatically; put stress on: 
ae. to emphasize n word. 2, To bring out clearly ana 
positively; make more distinct, obvious, or impreesive. 

It needs the pain of life to emphasize its joys. 

Phillips Brooes Sennons ser. ji, p. 30. [b. p. d. ’87.] 

em-plia«e't. 

em-pliat'le, em-fat'ic, a. 1. Speaking orepoken with 
emphasis; laying or receiving especial atreea; forcible; as, 
an emphatic orator; an emphatic word. 2. Conveying or 
expressing emphflais; striking; vivid; positive; earnest. 
[< Gr. emphatikos , < en, in, -f- phaind , show.] em- 
pliat'fe-alt. See emfasis, etc. 

Derivativescm-pliat'lc-al-ly, adv. 1. 
In an emphatic manner; decidedly; with emphasis. 2 . 
Forcibly; conspicuously. 3+. According to appearance. 
— em-pliat'Ioal-ncss, n. [Rare.] ForciblenesB; 
earnestness. 

ein'plily-sis, em'fli-sis, n. Pathol. An exanthema¬ 
tous disease or affection, ae erysipelas, aphthte, or mili¬ 
ary fever, in which the lesions contain nn acrid fluid and 
terminate in scabs. [< em- 2 4 * Gr. phlysis, eruption, < 
phlyd, break out.] 

em-plio'tl-on, em-fo'ti-en, n. [Gr.] Gr.Ch. A white 
baptismal robe; the chrieom. 

em-plirac'tlc, em-frac'tic. Med. I. a. Tending to 
clOBe the pores of the skin; obstructive. II. n. Any 
substance that, when applied externally, closes or tends 
to close the pores of the skin. [< Gr. emphraktikos , < 
emphrassd, obstruct, < en, in, -\-phrassd, block.] 
em-plirax'lni, em-frax'is, n. [Gr.] Pathol. Abnormal 
detention of any morbid substance in a natural canal or 
cavity of the body; infarction; obstruction, 
ein-phren'syt, vt. Same as enfrenzy. 
em"i>!iy-»ie'iiia, em'fi-sl'ma or -sd'ma, n. Pathol. 
The condition produced by infiltration of nir into the in¬ 
terstices of the connective tisane. [ < Gr. emphysema, < en, 
in ,4 -physad, blow’, < physa, bellows.] ein'|»Iiy-scin^. 

— cm' / i>liy-MMii'a-f oils, a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to emphysema or to being distended with air; distended 
with air or gns; nir-blonted; resembling, characterized 
by, or affected with emphysema; as, emphysevnatous 
lungs. 2. Bot. Blndderv. eiii"pliy«seiii'a-toj«e£. 
em"t>by-teu'»is, em’fi-tiu'sis, n. Rom. Law. A perpetual 
lease of lands and tenements in consideration of annual rent 
and improvements thereon; an improving lease. 


em'plre, em'puir, n. 1 . A territory or nation governed 
by an emperor, composed generally of several coun¬ 
tries once separate but now* united hy conqneet, coloni¬ 
zation, or confederation; hence, any powerful nation. 
2- Extensive and supreme political dominion; control¬ 
ling influence; eway; rule. 

Empire [has] no oatural limit, but ig broad as the genius that 
cao devise, and the power that can win. 

W. Ware Zenobia voL ii, letter x, p. 31. [jas. x.] 
[F., < L. imperium, < in, on, 4 paro, order.] em'- 

Erases: — EnNtern Empire* tbe Greek Byzantine 
empire having Constantinople for ita capital, formed on the 
death of Theodostua the Great, io A. D. 395, hy the division of 
the Roman empire Into the Eastern and Western Empires, 
and ended by the Ottoman conquest In 1453.— E. City* New 
York eity.as being the most populous and important city 
In the United States.—E. State, the State of New York, 
as having the largest population and wealth of any of the 
United States ana a preponderating influence in politics.— 
Holy Hnmnn E., certain portions of the old Roman 
Empire of the West together with the Frankish possessions 
of Charlemagne, who waa crowned emperor hy the Pope at 
Rome in 800. In962 the real Holy Roman-German Empire be¬ 
gan. 11 became extioct In 1806. when Francis 11. resigned the 
elective imperial crown for the hereditary one of Austria. 

In tha eyes of the West and of the Chorch ie the West Charle¬ 
magne ana his successors, who were crowned hy the Pope, were re¬ 
garded as tbe true emperors of the Christian world, tbe true suc¬ 
cessors of Augustus and Antoninus, u the true temporal heads of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

Baring-Gould Story of Germany ch. 10, p. 65. [o. p. p. ’87.] 
— Western E, 1. That part of the Roman empire that 
fell to Honoriua on tbe death of his father, Theodostus the 
Great, A. H. 395; the Latin as distinguished from the Greek 
empire. Compare Eastern Empire. Its capitals were 
Rome and Ravenna. It ceased to exist with the fall of 
Rome, A. D. 476. 2. The Holy Roman Empire. 

— em'pire-frlilp, n. 

em // pl-re / ma, enrpi-rPma or -r§'ma, n. Logic. A 
proposition that is based on experience. [< Gr. em- 
peired, have experience, < en, in, 4 -p/eira, trial.] eiu"- 

pcl-re'inaj. 

em-plr'lc, 1 em-pir'ic, -ol, a. 1. Relating to or 
cm-plr / le-al, f based on experience or observation; 
aa, empincal proofs. Compare intuitive. 2. Given 
to or skilled in experiments; relying on or guided by 
experience or oljeervation rather than scientific knowl¬ 
edge; generalizing from limited facts; hence,charlatanic: 
applied especially to medical practise. 

An empirical ncquaintaore with facts rises to a scientific koowl- 
edge of tacts a* soooas the mind discovers beneath the multiplicity 
of single productions the unity of an orgaoic system. Max MCL* 
LER. Science of Language first series, lect. i, p. 25. [8. 71.] 

Our almost absolute ignorance of the causes of some of the most 
fatal diseases, and the empirical nature of nearly all our best 
medical treatment, have been ofteo recognized. 

Lecky Hist. Eur. Morals vol. i, ch. 1, p. 166. [a. 73.] 
[ < F. emp 
perienced, 

ein"pl-rlc'llct; em-plr / 'i-cn v tic+. 

— eiii-pfr'lr-al-iy, adv. In an empirical manner; 
by experiment; without science. 

em-pir'ic, em-pir'ic (xm) : n. 1. One whose methods 
are empirical; in nncient philosophy, one of the Empirics. 

The illiterate writer, ejim?r/e»like, applies 
To minds diseased unsafe, chance remedies. 

Dbyde.v Pi'ologue to University of Oxford 1. 22. 
2. Among the ancient Greeks [E-], one of a school of 
physicians who maintained that experiment was the one 
requisite; hence, in modern medicine, ao unscientific 
physician who merely experiments; a quack. 

Among the Greek physicians, there arose a sect who, professing 
to employ experience alone to the exclusion of generalization, anal¬ 
ogy, and reasoDiog, denominated themselves distinctively . . . the 
Empirics. Hamilton Metophysics lect. iii, p. 38. [g. a l. ’59.] 
ciii-plr'l-elsm, em-pir'i eizm, n. 1. The empirical 
character or method; reliance on direct, and especially 
individual, observation and experience to the exclusion 
of theories or assumed principles, and sometimes of all 
reasoned processes, inductive nr deductive. 2. Med. 
Empirical practise; in a bad sense, quackery. 3. Philos. 
The doctrine that all knowledge ie derived from the 
senses, or experience through the senses, or at least from 
the perception of simple historical fact; experientialism: 
opposed to intuitionalisfn. Compare dogmatism. 

Empiricism, as its name imports, affirms that all oor knowledge 
comes from experience, and is therefore subject to all the imperfec¬ 
tions and limitations of experience. 

F. Bowks Modem Philosophy ch. 10, p. 164. [8. 77.] 

— em-plr'l-eifct, n. An empiric. 
em'i>lr-l*vu, em'pir-izm, n. A conclusion reached on 

empirical grounds. 

em"pi-rls»'tle, em’pi-ris'tie, a. Pertaining to or re¬ 
sulting from experience or experiment; empirical, 
ein-place'* em-plOs', vt. [Rare.] To put or set in place; 
locate; place. 

em-|>lacc'incnt* em-ples'ni£nt, n. 1 . Fort . The 


empirique , < L. emptrievs , < Gr. empeirikos, ex- 
eed, < en, in, 4" jxira. trial.] em-per'lck + 



We have, therefore, in the Emphyteusis a striking example of 
the double ownership which characterised feudal property. 

~ ~ .. LH. 


The Emperor- 
goose. Vso 


emperors by Europeans. 

2. (1) One of various nymphalid butterflies; aa, the pur¬ 
ple emperor (Apatura iris). (2) One of various large 
borabyclds or silkworm-moths, as the European Satur- 
nia pavonia or the Americau Platysatnia cecropia. (3) 


H. S. Maine Ancient Law ch. 8, p. 292. In. u. A eo. ’87.] 
[LL„ < Gr. emphyteusis, < en. In, 4 phyo, produce.] 

— eni"i»liy-U*ii'tu, ». A tenant by emphyteusis em"- 
pliy-ten'tie-a-rj’J. —ein"pliy-ten'tic» a. Held by 
perpetual lease; as, emphyteutic tenure, 
em-plc'tiire, em-pie'enur or -tji]r, vt. To represent, 
draw, or paint in a picture: portray. 

I£iii'i>]<1']>da?, em-pid'i-dt or -de, n. pi. Entom . A 
family of tetrachaetous flies resembling the hornet-flies, 
lim^ils, (t. g.) [< Gr. empis, mosquito.] Km'- 
pbdsrt.—em'pl-dld, a. & w.-eni'pl-dold, a. 
eiii-picree't, vt. Same aa impikrce. em-pierse't. 
em-piglit't*/>a. Implanted. 


4 ‘placer, place, < jloce; see flace, «.} 
em-plas'tert, vt. 1, To plaster over. 2. To graft. 

— cin-plns'tei’t, n. A plaster.— cui"t)]«n-tru'tinnt, 
n. Grafting; hudding; application of plasters, 
eni-plns'tle* em-plas'tic, a. 1. Glutinous; adhesive; as, 
an emplastic substance. 2. Med. Adapted for use as a 
plaster. [< Gr. emplastikos, daubed on, < en, on, 4 ptassd, 
mold.] 

©m-plns'tic, n. 1. A constipating medicine. 2. An ad¬ 
hesive substance. 

em-pl enii't* em-plie't, em-plore't. Same as implead, 

IMPLY, 13IPLORE. 

If e, em-plcc'tait, n. Mineral. A tin-white 
copper sulfbismutlntc (C’iiBi$ a ), crystallizing in the or¬ 
thorhombic system. Called 
also tarmenite. [ < Gr. em- 
plektos, nent emjlekton; see 

EMPLECTON.] eill-fllck'- 1 

llte+. 

ein-i>lee'lou,em-p]ec't 9 n, 
n. Arch. A type of mn- 
sonry commonly nsed by the r ' _ 

Greeks, esjiecifllly for forti- Emplectoa (Roman), 
fication-walls, in which both exterior faces of the wall 
were built of ashlar in alternate headers and stretchers, 
and the intervening space was filled in with nibble. [L., 



sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, er = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, § = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; bot, born; aisle; 
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< Gr. empltkton, rubble-work, < en, in, + pltkO, weave.] eni-pryse't. — em i>i>sr' + , rt To undertake.—em 
ei»-|>loc'll»»t; oin-l.loi't.mit. a. Adventurous: daring; enterprising. 

eill-ploy', em-plei', rt. 1. To engage, have, or K“)';!iVr^orV»iWiol'o”iioK ri em ; ure 9 -thet'o-n»s n. Pathol. 
for or iu service or duty; procure A spasmodic muscular contraction, attended with rigid- 

of; set or keep at work, furnish work or occupation .. • ■ Kodv is bent forward* a form of teta- 

for; as, men are employed on the work; to employ an nu ’ r < emproslhotonos , < en, in, -|~ prosthen , for- 

a 6 cnt - . . . „ . . ward (< pro, before), + teinO, stretch.] ein"|>ro«- 

P l ^y m ^*^ nd “ ,,p l tob ^™ e / ?, V laa * P'«»V>int who term- t l lo t'o-nti»+ — Cili^roN-lli o-to it'le, a. 
ptoyrd»UbmbfeinI^lng»^poi^ ( '.P- 20 - t 8- ’ 80, 1 at telslirefbec^eempty? dlscl, ar8ei empty. 

2. To make nse of i nstrumentally; as, to emptoy money e||| p/||.„ eKMt emp'ti-nes, n. 1. T1 
in trade; to employ alcohol as n solvent, ** q " (1pvnt ^ -—- —*—-* - } - n 


emulsify 

em-pyre't, vt. To Impair. 

cm*iiyr'c*al, etn-pir'g-al (xin), a. Of or pertaining 
to the highest region of heaven; of or pertaining to the 
sky; celestial; most highly refined; originally, formed 
of light or fire; fiery. 

The turkey-buzzard, . . . usurping' the empyreal realm of tbe 
eagle, . . . assumes for a time the port and dignity of that majes¬ 
tic bird. IaviNG Astoria cb. 15, p. 153. [o. P. P. ’61.] 

[< LL. empyreus, < Gr. empyros, in the fire, < en, in, 
-f- jryr, fire.] em-pyr'l-alt.— empyreal nlr (Chem.), 

-- . geb -- - - *-* - 


3. To devote 

to a certain occupation; apply; occupy; as, to emj)loy 
one’s energies in study; to emitloy one s time in writing. 
4+. To enclose; Infold. [< V. employer, < L. impiico, 
iofold, < in. In, + ]>lico, fold.] Im-ploy't. 

Synonyms: hire, use. What Is nsed Is viewed as more 
absolutely ao Instrument than what Is employed; a mer¬ 
chant employ* a clerk; lie usee pen and paper; as a rule, use 
Is not said of persons, except in a degrading sense; as, the 
conspirators used him as a go-between. That which is used 
Is often consumed iu the using, or in familiar phrase used 
up; as, we used twenty tons of coal last winter; In such 
cases we could not substitute employ. A person may he 
employed In his owa work or in that of another; in the 


\ Koinry oxygen: so called by Sebeele on Its discovery in 1774. 

.... - enr'py-re'al, n. The empyrean. eiu"i»y-rai'iiiiit, 

empty or without contents, especially the ordinary or *pV-ro'nw, «. Same as emptheal. eii/pyret. 

proper contents; hence, now* archaically, lack of food; e »n' ; i>y-re'a» T em*pi-r!'an (xm), n. 1. Class. Antiq. 
fasting; as, the emptiness of the house w as oppressive: 'p^e supposed region of pure fire; the highest heaven. 
ess had disabled him. 2 . Lack of substantial 2 . Hence, the abode of God and the angels. 


long emptiness _ _ 

qualities, meaning, value, force, or efficiency: worthless¬ 
ness; as, the emptiness of a discourse or a scheme. 

The Death-bed show* the emptiness of title* in & true light. o 

Aomso.N Spectator Nov. 10,1711, „ 

3. Lack of sense or knowledge; inanity. e]ii"|>y-rett / in:i, em'pi-ru'ma* “n. "The disagreeable. 

The em ptiness of sn author oppresses her, and hi« amiable folly ------- - 1 > * 

degrades her. IiusKIN Sesame lect. ii, p. 113. [w. * a. ’SO.] 


The steadfast empyrean shook throughout. 

Milton P. L.bk. vl. 1. 833. 

ein"i>y-rre'- 


4 . A void, as a region in open space; an empty place. 

_.II..,. nmnlMnu -v. mini T * Cl VoaDl. 


latferciwetlie service is arways _ ur^erstood to be for pay. iMe^.N-da 8 ’e.«»?'hi««r ,,,,ly ' 

In this connection employ Is a word of more dignity than oome-m&ae^ juist. ?te empt^ inos. vmpt uigH,. 

/rire; a general Is employed in his country’s service; a rner- e " ch iVhoueht 1 ' 

cenary adventurer is hired to fight a tyrant’s battles.- •llJSnWlon-nltThat mav be bought 

Preposition*: employ In, on, upon, or about a work, busi- .. nar may De nougDl * 

ness, etc.; for a purpose. 

— ein-i>l«>y'a-bl(e, a. 

suited or fit for iise. _ , . .._ 

r. [emp'tied; emp'ty-ixo.] 


3. The upper aky; also, cosmic space, o 
E»nt; cnrpy-re'uint; om'py-ryt. 
.n^py-reii'inn, em’pi-ru'ma, n . The 
taste or odor produced when organic substances are de¬ 
composed by neat, as in destructive distillation or when 
burned iu close vessels. [< Gr. empyreuma , covered 
live coal, < empyt'os; see empyreal.} 

Derivatives: — eiii // pj*-r , eu-iiint'ic, a. Of or per¬ 
tain! og to empyreuma. riii"i»y-reu-mnt'ic«nJi»—e»ii- 

f > 3 *i*eiiinntie oil, an oil obtained by* the extreme heat- 
ug of organic compounds.—e»i // py-reii / iim-tize, vt. 
[liare.] To develop empyreumatic qualities in. 


That may be employed; \ c^pur^eyOT J?M '‘' L '" C ' A bU> ' Cr ' or pertain- 

eim>'to-rv+' n A markSSJSace. log to combustion. 2. Having a combustible prineii>le, as 

employ', n. The state of being employed; that m emp'ly, emn'ti, r. [emp'tied; emp'ty-ixo.] I. t. 1 • A^eenerafbuSnc’ aeonflagratloo 

which one is employed; employment; service. [< *. To remove all the contents, or a certain kind of contents, JJJJ/£?,?+ n A^iSnorrEofd'tumor/boll 1 
emploi, < employer; see employ, ?:.] f rom; make empty or vacant; as, to empty a pml or a c / nilI i pniifi, n. 1. A iarge Australian ostrich-like 

cm*|»lay‘l ' PP- Lmoloyed. _ Ptin.. Soc. porve; to empty a lecture-room. —' * 

eill' / |>Ioy-«*e / , (. t*m piol-i , Cfi plWQ ye or em plei-e , 11 ia & Midmnd revolting sight to see thfstation bouses emptying 

“ploye', S ti. A person who is employed; one who themselves in the morning, 
ks for wages or a salary; one who is engaged hi the J. H. Drowse Great Metropolis ch. 4, p. 56. [am. p. co. *69.] 

2. To remove ali of (somethin" contained) from that 
which contains it; as, to empty the water out of a glass. 

3. To give forth or pour out incessantly; discharge. 

De Soto . . . knew not where' It [tbe SlissUsippi] took Its rise, or 

wbvre it emptied its swollen flood. -„ --- - - . 

J. S. C. AaaoTT Daniel Boone cb. 3, p. 74. [n. m. A co. *72.] o'lltli 3 , n. An Australian 
II. i. 1. To discharge something contained; pour out wood, nsed for turners' w ork, 
itself or Its waters; as, the river empties into tbe bay. ottm'cirit, a. Moldy. 

2. To become empty; as, the theater emptied rapidly, ein'u-late, em'yu-lOt, rt. 

[< AS. itmtian, be at leisure, < wmetta, leisure.] [-la'ted; -la'tixo.] To 
emp'let.— ciiip'tt-cr, n 


ein"|»loy-e'» sn. . . , . 

works for wages or a salary; one who is engaged iu the 
service of or is employed by another. 

The American trapper was not like tbe Hodaon’s Bay employees, 
bred tn tbe biu*iness. 

J. 8. C. A8BOTT Kit Carson ch. 4, p. 72. [n. il. sc CO. *74.] 
eni-ploy'er, ein-plei'£r, n. One who employs; one who 
uses or engages the services of other persons for puv. 
em-ploy'iuenl, em-ploi'ment, n. 1. The act of em- 
ploving, or the state of being employed; use; service; 
as,'the emjftoyment of force; in public employment. 

The poor look after employment, the rieb look after service. 

BVSHNKLL Moral Uses of Dark Things ch. 2, p. 44. [s. 68.] 


dronneoid bird, with the neck and most of the 
head feathered. Drommus w ovse*hollandise is the 
common emu. 2+. The rhea, orSouth-American 
ostrich. 3+. A cassowary, 
c'meii J, — o'limswreir', 

11 . A small Australian war¬ 
bler-like hird of the genus 
Stipiturus, with 10 long, stiff, 
thinly barbed tail-feathers. 


2. The work upon which one is or may be engaged; enip'ly, a. [e.mp'ti-er; emp'ti-est.] 


any particular kind of work or business; occupation; as, 
his present em/jloymeiit la reporting for n uewspti[>er. 
3+. An implement. 

Synonyms: sec business. 

em-pl 11 me', em-plfitn\ rt. To adorn w ith plumes, 
eiii-plniige't, rt. To plunge; immeree. em-plonge't* 
ein-pocKVl, rt. Same as impocket. 
ein-poMI-itiu, em-itO'di-um, n. [-m-A, pi."] Entoin. 
A small claw-like process between the true claws, as in 
etag'lH-ciles. [< em - 1 + Gr. put * (;xx/-), foot.] 
ciii-ihiPhimi, ein-pwl'zo, rt. [Arehufc.] To poison; euven- 
om; also, to taint with sin or error; vitiate; corrupt. 

Nfchuiui] prejudice* em\>nin>tned bj those oci-HAions. more deadly 
and incurable, w hicb arote fn>m an enraged aiqN-rslition. 

II CUE England vol. i, ch. 65, p. 651. [V.] 

otii -poy'won*.— cm - poi'simS n. Poison; venom. — 
eiii-poi'*on-ei\ tMii-iiiiiSnu-iiii'iib [Arcnaie.j 
Tbe act of poisoning; state of being poisoned; corruption, 
e m-po I'll or,cm-p0l'<H.T, rt. To reclaim and bring un¬ 
der cultivation. See polder. 
eni"po-rct'i/\ (*m*po-ret'le, a. \ Archaic.] Pertalolng to 
an emporium or to trade; mercantile, ciii^po-rct'ic-n I . 
€ , iii"po-i*i , n'tie+. I. «. Mercantile. cui // po-rcti / lie- 
nlf. II, w. 1 . pi. Articles manufactured for sale. 2, 
pi Tlie branch of knowledge that eoncerns such articles, 
em-po'i i-alt, a. Of or pertaining to no cnilMiriiim. 
c m-po'rl-n 111 , ein-|)0'rl-om, n. [-Ki-L’Ms </r -iu-a, /«.] 
1. The chief mart of a wide territory or of an extensive 
commerce; an important trading-place. 

While here .la Egyptl, Alexander laid ihe foumUtion of the city 
named from himself, w hich »oon b*-camelbegre»lemj>onU!« ofthe 

trade f t j- k1cj u TLK y Greece pt. lii, ch. 3, p. 4tl. [it. G. A CO. *39.] 


Ilaving 


nothing within; containing nothing; void; vacant: often 
with reference to particular, usual, or proper contents, 
as food or inhabitants; as, an empty pitcher. 

Men can’t work on an empty stomach. 

CHAS. Reape Hard Cash ch. 8, p. 94. [it.] 
2. Without force, weight, value, or meaning; as .empty 
protestations; empty promises. 3. Without substance 
or significance; hullow; trarea); unsubstantial; unmean¬ 
ing; as, empty fnntoms; empty show'. 

Virtue i« no empty dream, but the soundest of all realities. 



strive to equal or surpass; MijJjl 
imitate with intent to equal 4 
or surpass; vie with: with 

either a parson or a thing as Th F . nrnn \»n» none. 
object; ns,to emulate ^another holltmdiee). J/oo 

or the virtues of another. 

The Republic will live »o long as it reveres tbe memory and emu¬ 
lates the virtues of George Washington. 

DEPEW Orations and Seeches, Feb. 22, ’SS p. 63. [cas. co.] 

[< L. semulatus , np. of semnlor, < semulus , atriving to 
equal.] arm'ti-lalet; em'iilet. 

— em'ti-la-lilds «. Worthy of emulation. 


^AXc'ra'prCMBE“/>uti’«*«ir W omen lect.’t,p. 2 S. [o. ii. e.’ 81.] (Mii'n-intc+, «. Determined to equal or exeel; filled with a 
4. Destitute of Intelligence or Ideas; senseless; limne; spirit of en „ ia v l ,o. u8 - lf , 

frivolous; contemptible; ns, an empty fop; empty talk. , 

Sometime* th® loudest laughter ia provoked by the emptiest con- , ^/I 


_ t laughter Lt provoked by ... . 

ceit. S. 8. Cox Why ire Laugh ch. 6, p. 109. [II. *76.] 

5, Being without supplies, etc.; misapplied; unfed; un¬ 
satisfied; having nothing to carry; as, wc went for am¬ 
munition, but returned empty. 

lie has filled her, who was like the hungry, with good thing*, and 
has sent away th® rich empty. 

GEtKlfi Life of Christ vol. i. eh. 8, p. 110, [a. ’80.] 
fi. Not earning or drawing anything; as, empty hands; 
an empty steed; an empty engine. 7. Having no fruit, 
product, or other result; ineffectual; barren; as, an empty 
vine; empty labor; “prayer Is not empty breath,” J. 
Peddie in Homiletic llciiew Sept., ’Wl, p. 213. [With 
Intrusive p, < AS. semtig, < semta, seme (to, leisure,] 
enii>'llet; cni'lj t. 

Synonyms: see blank; flat; frivolous; shallow; 
vacant. 

Compounds; — cnip'ty * linml'Vd. a. Having or 
bringing nothing in the bands; not prepared to give.—e 
lien (led, rt. Having no aense or Ideas; vacant; foolish. 


n / lloii, cm'yn le'shun, n. 1. Effort or am- 
to equal or exeel another in any net or qunlity; 
ns, In emulation of his example. 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, the cnitrtfif/oil 
of states anil individuals is the most powerful spring of the efforts 
and improvements of mankind. 

' Giano.N Rome vol. iv, ch. 53, p. 26. [H. *44.] 

2t. Selfish rivalry and utrife; jealousy. [< L. semuta- 
tio(n-), < spmvlor; see emulate, r.] 

Synonyma: ainhttion, competition, opposition, rivalry. 
Emulation regards the abstract, competition the concrete; 
rivalry may be used of concrete objects, usually of the 
nobler sort. We speak of competition In business, emula¬ 
tion in scholarship, rivalry In love, polities, etc.; emula¬ 
tion of excellence, success, achievement; competition for 
a prize; rivalry between persona or nations. Competition 
may be friendly ,rivalry Is commonly hostile. Opposition Is 
becoming a frequent substitute for competition In business 
language; It Implies that the competitor is an opponent and 
hloderer. See amiutiox.— Antonyms: carelessness, con¬ 
tentment, humility. Indifference, satisfaction. . 

la-tiv(e, em'yu-lQ-tiv, o. Inclined to or influ- 


ein'u-la-Uv(e, cm'yu-la-tiv, o. 

, ^ . . - . , . kWwnil enced bv emulation; rivaling; as, an emulative person; 

Jtsu* Christ deserve* the best men to preach hi* cross, and not , i. a I*- ,,,/r 

Ihe emptyheaded and the shiftless. SPUROEON' Lectures to my emulutlie /cal.— OIII ll-lll-UA (O_l> , adt. 
students \wt. u, P . co. tc. a Bros. ’83.] ein'ii-lii^lor, em'yu-le't^r, n . One who emulates; « 

-e,spniiiielnlt, a. Having an empty stomach; hungry. 

— em l> l l-ly, adi\ 


2. A lwiEaar or shop. 3 + , Physiol. The brain. [L.. < 

(ir. emission, < en, in. -f rstrejs, way.] eiai'po-ryt. 
em // i>ni*-te', fifi’p0r-tc', a. IF.] Man. Passionate. 

em-port'incnl+t n. A fit of passion. --,r- t - —. , ... 

eni-poii nd't, rt. L»nc. hante as impound. —e,*pnuii(*I(*dt t «. Having an empty stomach; hungry. rival or competitor. 

CIII-|M»V / (*r-l*sl», vt. Same as IMPOVERISH. Clll-por - _enip'f l-Iy, adc, i’ll toll thee, Charles; it U the atuhlxirnest young fellow of 

lullt. nnnPiv n Ifwp'tifs rd 1 Com A enr barrel crate. Fraace; full of ambition, an envious c»HM/«for of every man’s 

c ill-no vv'o r, ein-pa.i'tr, rt. 1. To lnv ? t ,yltl,imithor- c, ^ p ( i;. r ’;eHHiTvchMith^rc^ , siiAKEspaAftE A. yon Like it act 1, m. i. 

itative imwer; delegate authority to; authorize formally ] oll di nK; ft8 the empties were sent back ntonce. [< L. ^emulator, < ietmdor; see emulate, i».] 

or legnlly; as, to emmiver a committee; to emjtower a e««i»'ly-lnsr», emp'ti-ingz, n.iA. Tbe lees of beer, etc., — ein , u-l» // l resn, n. A woman who emulates, 
commissioner to regulate affairs. nsed as yeast. Compare emptins. eiii'ii-lM-to-ry, em'yu-lg-to-n, rt. hpruiging from or 

The mogistrstn . . . emjsnrered the ladies to punish the re- cm»'ty-*l», emp'ti-sis, n. Pathol. Expectoration; espe- cxpreswlveI of eimilfttioni; »w,LfJjy tlk , 

,r - c,orr b? *-Tt.SSS raUa ta- r a.,,, [< *"■ ] Tbe — 

2 . [Hare.] To reoder com pi tent or able, impart phya pm-pumPt, rt. Same ns impugn. o-iii nl'ijeiit, g-muPjv*nt, a. Milking out or straining: 

icaj or moral power to; enable li.i-pow cri. oin-pitr'pl, vt. To empurple. P 1 m.. Soc. former !} 8ait ] of the renal blood-vessels. [< L . emut 

, see permit. ciii-ptir / |)](^ eui-pur pi, it. [-pled, -plino.] tinge .../yr\rj r of emuloe/i drain out <: e out -4- muloeo 

em-nan'er-ment, n. The act of or c ' o]or % { ith ’p lir ple, or to clothe or cover with purple; ^nlT 1 PP emulgeo ' ur8ln outl < oul ’ + tmnejea, 

toot beinf;empowered. make purple: as, fields em/ntrjM will, the foiglovc. u Ana/ . Anemulgentvessel. 2. Med. 

ltai-]>tir |»lo + . A medicine that stimulates the flow of bile. 

Empurpled !n 8t . 5 ciiriii-lou h, ein'yu-lus, a. Eager or striving to equal or 

j ean lNaELowEaiirnnctfpt.fi., st. o. excd ftnather his U( . CO mplishmcnta; Inclined to or 
ISni -pii em-pIFso, n. hot. A genna of fungi, belong- en ^ a „ cd ln rivalry; comm-titive: with of before an ob- 

Ing to the Entomophthorew, parasitic on living insects a& emulous o/’his success, 

mm killing them. Vl>e best-known s|)ecies Is E. muse;?, *> tCt ’ a8 ’ J 1 * 8 

which multiplies its cells, like the yeast-fungus, by sprout- Each.moment has nssickl®, emulous 

lug ln the fatty substance of the common housc-fi v. Culled 
also Entomophthora. [ < Gr. emj/ousa, hobgoblin.] 
ein-juj*e'\ H. A goblin or specter. 

t*iii-i»uz'y.Jcn rl. To nuzzle. ,, , . , 

enr'py-c'iim, em'pl-HniQ or -e'mo, n. Palhol. A co]- 


Synonyme: 
ciii-l»o\v'cr-mei«t, 

em]»owerlDg, or tbe stnte 
(•iii-j»rcj*s't, rl. & rt. To linpres*. 

enriproiss, em'pres, n. 1. A woman who rules an em 
pire as its sovereign. 2. The wife or 
widow of an rmjieror; as, the Empress 
En genie. [< OF. em)jerere**c, < L. 
im/terafrijr , f. of imiterator; see em¬ 
peror.] t*m / |ier*es«»p+; eni'per- 
Icet; em'iKT'UM’t. 

— empress elotli, adress-fabrie of 
wool, or woolen weft and cotton warp, 
resembling merino, but oot twilled. 

(•iii-pri*H«te'incin", Ofi-prea'mAiV, n. 

[ F. Aolmaied esruestness of manner; 
demonstrative eonllallty. 
em-priilc't, ri. To render proud. 



mii py-( ,/ iii ik, cm pi-lino or -e mu, n . rainot. coj- 
lection or formation of purulent matter, especially in the g-i» u l » ,c i 0 

nleural cavitv. [LL., < Gr. empyema, suppuration, - rnnni«in.—cn.nL.Ic 


Of Time’s enormous scythe. 

Youno Night Thoughts 1,1.193. 

[< L. semvlus, striving to equal.] UMii'n-loiiKt. 

— ein"it -loilfc-ly, adv.— ein'ii -louw- ness, 
ei»i w ii-los'l-ty+, n. 

inuFsIr, g-mul'sic, a. Chein. Of or derived from 
emulsin.— (•‘iiiiil'dr add, a eom|x»tmd aaid to beTormcd 



; #,11; 1 ii — fert/d, [ft = futwre; c = k; churcli; dh = the; go, «lus, ink; »o; Uiin; zlr = asure; F. bon, diine. <,/rom; +, obsolete; t, variant. 





ciniilsin 




cncniitiic 


e-niiilMn g-muFsln, n. Chem. A milky extract of nl- ISii-nI"l-or-nit)i'i-<la?, cn-al'i-Sr-nitli'i-di or -d£, n. en-n relied', en-drcht', a. ] Furnished with an arrh- 
monds that in thepresence of water acts as a ferment con* pi. Ornitk. An extinct family of loon-Iike birds. Kii- having the form of an arch. 2 1hr Sliehtlv curved 
verting glucosids, as nmvgdalin, into benzoic aldehyde, aI"l-or'nls, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. en alios, of the sea (< as a fess or hend. a relied; eu"ar-«*li£*' + TFl 
hydrocyanic acid,, and glucose Called also synoptase. en , in, + hale, sea), -f omis , bird.] — en - al"I - or'- cn-ar'jrlte, cn-flr'jait or -drg’ait, n Mineral A mr 
[< L. emulous: see emulsify.] *»-■«» ~ y_ A 

e-mu)'*Ion, g-mul'shun, n . ' 

which a fatty o 
minute globofes; 

Botler exists in tr 
book Household Sci 

especially, in photography, a sob- an, a. & n. lfird - dt. To equip with arms 

held in suspension So collodion or cu-nl'lai-ge, cn-al'a-jf or -ge, n. Jlhet. The nse of one n T«V/i tra + by which i 

at dry plates. 3t. A draining out. part of speech or one inflection or construction for an- rn-nrincd' ea-Grind' "a 'lTer Tiavfi 

e-inni'Klv, fl. Emulsive. ” Piiil. Soc. faff?, < en, in, -f- 'aUassO, chaDgc, < alios , other.] en- hirJsofprey; armed.* MUU < y * 

e-iiiul'xlve, g-mnl'siv. a. Chem. 1. Capable of emnlsi- iil'In-gyt. en''nr-rn'iion+, n. A detailed account; narration, 

fying; as, emulsive acids. 2. Of the nature of an emul- en-nl'u-ront, «. 1Ter. A bordure charged with blrda, ueu- en »r-tliro'*!*, en'Qr-tbrO'sis, n. An articulation id 
sion; softening. 3. Producing oil on being pressed; as, ally with eight. See EXToraE; enueny; purfle; yeadoy. which the rounded head of a bone is received into a 
emulsive seeds. [< L. emulsus: see emulsify.] om/Ji° E ut ^ corresponding cavity; a ball-and-socket joint, like the 

------.eii-n iii'ol. en-ftm'cl. r. T™ nr .mr n . .rr.iv. * Sec JOINT. [< Gr. ldnd of joinU 

'“*+ arthron, joint.] cu"ar-tli ro'dl-ai. 
, , — « « — -11 1 ro'd l*nl, a. 

enamel, upon; as, to enamel cardboard. e-nns'oeiH, g-nas'ent, a. Being lx>m; nascent. [< L. 

SfMf.P '- o) enmcor ' epring out ’ <* out ; ““ d 

"""* and "* RMn gto.beto p, floating 



emuifact pitus. i la. cmuisux; tee fiaujUMri . „.. „ Y„Y „_. , * > r . * . r w " v * "6 

e-m u nc' t i«n+, n. The wiping of the nose; the clearing out e 11 “ a 1,1 e y ? * [-eled or -elled; -el-ixo or hip-joint. Sec 

of any passage of the body. -EL-Lixo.j I. l. l.To cover with enamel; paint or ing,<e/?,in,- 

e-niuuc'to-ry, g-munc'to-ri. I. a. Serving to separate decorate in enamel; make a smooth, glossy surface, like —en"ar-t 


and discharge w 7 aste or excrementitious matter from the 
body; excretory; depurant II. n. [-ries, pi.'] An organ 
for removing waste or excrementitious matter. [< LL. 
emunctorium, snuffers, < L. emunctus , pp. of emungo, 
wipe the nose, < e, out, 4- mungo, blow the noae.] 
e-niuiigc't, rt. l.Tocleanae. 2. Tocheat. 
ein"uH-cn'iiont, n. The freeing of plants from moss, 
e in'yd, em'id, n. A fresh-water emydoid tortoiac. [< 

Gr. emys.] ein'y<Ic$. 

Derivatives:—fein-yd'e-n., n. pi. Jlerp. The Elodites . 

— Em-yd'i-dap. n. pi. Herp. A family of teatudlooidcan 
tortoises, especially those having nuchal bone without costl- 
form processes, caudal vertehrae procceloua, quadrate open 
behind, and feet webbed: including most northern fresh¬ 
water turtles. Ein'y-da*t; Eiii"y-doi'(ln4,-ein'y- 
did, em'y-din. n. C'hem. A white albuminoid com- , ,- -- 

pound contained In the yolks of turtles’ eggs: probably an <?«*•«■■■ ei, n. 
impure vltcllin.—em'y-doid. 1. a. Of or pertaining to the is applied by i 
^ ■’ ^ T ' ■ ‘ als, or to — 


bo Devil’s sham is fit for the market till it hava been polished 0 . " A" a ^I™ m Ibg out or away, 

id enamelled here. Carlyle Latter Day JPamphlets. Stump !■ Growing out. 2. Kelated on the 

rafor p. 155. [s. * w. J 72.j mothers side: distinguished from agnate. [< L. enalus y 

2. Figuratively, to adorn with different huea. 

Blossoms and fruits at once, of golden hue. 

Appear’d with gay enameVd colours mix’d: 

On whirh thn imn-oKa’/l Vii« Vu- 


E/nj/didse. 11, n. One of the Emydidse. em-yd'l-nnt. 
-Ein"y-do-!iaii / i , l-n, n.p/. Jlerp. An order of reptiles 
having the quadrate immovably united with the cranium, 7 
or 8 transverse rows of abdominal ribs not connected with 
vertebral ribs, and heart with ventricle divided by a com¬ 
plete septum; crocodllians. Em"y-do-Haii'ri-it.— em"- 
y-ilo-snu'ri-nn, a. & n. 

Eni'yts, em'is, n. Jlerp. A genus typical of Emydidse. 
[ < Gr. emys y cmyd.] 

en, en, n. 1. The name of the foorteenth letter of the 
alphabet, designated by the symbol N or n. Sec illus. 
under alpuabet. 2. J J Hnt. Half the square of a type; 
half an em: nsed to measure the eize of a dash, quad, 
etc.; ns, an en leader. [ < L. en y the letter n.] 
en- 1 , prefix. In; into. Some Engliah words are written 
with cither en- or tn- y the tendency being to nse in- more 
freqoently in words obviously derived from a Latin 
primitive »n in-. [F., < L. in- y < in y in.] 
en -* y prefix. In: used chiefly in scientific worda. [F., < 
L. en- y < Gr. en- y < en y in.] 

-en, suffix. Used (1) to form verbs; (2) to form past parti¬ 
ciples in strong verbs; (3) to form plural of verbs; (4) 
to form fem. of nouns; (5) to form plural of nouns; (6) 
to form adjectives denoting materbd; (7) aa a form of 
-ax. [(1) (a) ME., also -e y < AS. -an, -ian; (b) < AS. 
-nian. (2) < AS. -en. (3) M E., also -e, < AS. -en , -on y -an. 
(4) < AS. -en. (51 < AS. -an. (6) < AS. -en. (7) = -ax.] 
en-a'bl(e, en-e'bl, v. [-bled; -blino.] I. t. 1. To make 
nhlcj supply with sufficient pow f er, moral or physical; 


and 

Orator . „ 

pp. of enascor; see exascent.] 
e-mite', n. A relative on the mother's side. 

. .. , , - - v Y.-e-na'tlon, g-ne'shun, n. 1. Jiot. Anexcessivcdevel- 

Oo which the «uq more gia4 impress'd hi* beams. _ opment, consisting in the formation of supplementary 

3 To aoulv enamel to SeeFNAM^ « 4 lobes or excrescences. 2. Kelationsbip through the 

io apply enamel to. see enamel, n ., 4. mother. [< L. enatus; see enate.1 

/* x « P ractl8e enameling.— eil-am el-er, en- cn-nnn'tert, adv. Lest; by chance; save that. 
ani'c)-ist, en-ain'el-ler, n. en n-vnnt', Gn o-vQn . [T.] Forward; onward. 

, 12 . 1. A semi-opaque vitreoua material that e-miv'i-gaiet, rl . To sail out or over; navigate. 

by fusion to gold, silver, copper, or other met- en "bn Ne'+, en«bnt'tled+. en-tmuiuc't, en-bibe't, 

porcelain, either ns a decoration in colors or wor ds t^gionlng with enb-. See corre- 

toform a surface for encaustic painting; also, recently, cn bloc fifthlec rF^IQ^he^lnmn* in one lot 
as a lining for culinary and chemical vessels. Artistic e S-bron devi. TnembrSlder. en^b?n ude't. 
enamela are (1) inlaid or incrusted ? (2) translucent, and e»-en'i1r«L fih-cg’dr^, a. [F.] Crystal. Having the facets 
(3) painted. 2. A work executed in such material; as, arranged in squares around the plaoes of a more simple form 

a fine cloisonne enamel. 3. One of various glossy lac- already present In the same mineral, 

quers or varnishes used for leather, paper, etc. That for on-eage', en-kej\ rt. To shut op in a cage; coop up; 
cardboard is made of paraffin and China clay. 4. A kind ln >prison. I n-cairej. 

of cosmetic or paint for the race, supposed to imitate ex- e >>*<*»I'en-da r, en-cal'cn-dor, rt. To enroll in a calen- 
actly the natural gloss of the complexion. 5. Figura- ^ ar » a* a saint. 

tivcly, external polish or omament. en-cnl low, eo-cal’C, rt. To remove eacallow from. 

Gay and frivolons, rich and useless, polished till tha enamel Is l, ^rtli orcTay 1 ' C m ° ° T 8 °^ a ^' e f ^ e brick- 

6. The hard, dense nauahy hhn.h-.vhiu and trana- *“ en ‘ 

lucent substance that covers and protects the dentine 


of the crown of the teeth of most mammals. It is the 
hardest tissue of the animal body. Sec illus. under 
tooth. [ < en- 1 -f- OF. estnail y < LL. smaltum , enamel.J 
Compounds, etc.:— linttersen enamel, an 18th-eeD- 
tury surface-enamel similar to that used Id porcclaia-deco* 
ration.—C’n m on e., an enamel of a plain ground in solid 
color decorated In variegated conventional designs.— 
ehamplev^ and cIoIhouh^ enamel*, see cdamplev^ 


campment; settle and lodge in a comp or in tents; as, he 
encamped his army on the shore. 

A man . . . rushed to Harold’s throes and cried, . . . * William 
the NormaQ is encamped on the shores of Sussex, with the might¬ 
iest armament ever seeo in England.’ 

Bulwer-Lyttox Harold bk. ii, ch. 12, p. 447. [p. r. c.] 
II. i. To form a camp; pitch tents for a resting-place; 
settle down temporarily as in a camp; as, the army en¬ 
camped on the snore, in-cam |>'t. 


UI1U % c UiU CniJ^UUIlr t'lUlIlItMHt Bit UlAJirLKVfc on ^ 1 rrkn 

and CLoisoxxi.— rn-nin'ehblne", n. Same as smalt. €l * 1,1 C|1 *♦. tn-camp m^nt, n. 1. The act of 

_ a_ / ~ ^ _* „ _i _ x t HTTPhlTHT rirpnm r !n cr TATItg at At nop ctm/itnpr»o p l 


— e.icnlumn, n. Oneof the minute closely packed prisms 
composing the enamel of a tooth, e.sfiber;; c.sprUmti 
c.*roilt.—e.igerm, n. The epithelium that caps the pa- 
plllfl of a tooth and secretes the ennmel.— e.miriubrnne, 
n. The layer of epithellum-cclls on the eoamel-organ of a 
tooth.— e.*orgn.ii, n. The enamel-germ nfter it has be¬ 
come separated aod forms h cap upon the dentine of a 
tooth. —e.*pnintiug, n. Pftlatiog with enamel colors 
which arc fixed hy fire.—flocked e.» ao enamel upon a 


famish with adequate menus; give authority; empower; 
as, endurance enabled him to win the race; the law en¬ 
abled me to reclaim my own. 

No etilta constructed in human workshops can enable man to 
walk oq the level of the stars. 

Storks Divine Origin of Christianity lect. i, p. 14. [rax .& 6.] 

2. [Archaic.] To make strong, 
lit. i. To give ability, in-a'blet. 

— eiisi filing nei, a legislative enactment enahllng per- ..._ 

sons or corporations to do something which they previously ett-niu'cl-nr, en-am'el-ar, a. Consisting of or resem* 
w 7 cre not authorized to do. bling enamel; smooth; glassy, eii-am^cl-lart. 

— cii-a'ble-mentt, n.~ cn-a'bler, n. cit.ninMil nn Fnameled 

en'ncli, cn'Qn, n. Old Scots Law. Payment or satisfaction .f ‘ en nm'cl in^ n The act or the art of 

for an offense. [< Gael, eineach, hounty.l eil-am ei-iiiff, en-Rm ci-ing, n. the act or the art ol 

en-act', en-act', rt. 1. To mnke into a law, as by legis- overlaying or decorating with enamel, or a covering of 
lative act; establish by net of authority. enamel, eii-mu cl-lliig+. 

The enacting clause of nil acts of Congress hereafter enacted Thw snow had been melted and refrozen, formlop upoo the rock* 
shall be in the following form: ‘Be it enacted hv the Senate and 


pitching or occupying tents or other structures for tem¬ 
porary occupancy’. 2. Tents or other structnresand the 
ground occupied by them; a camp; as. the encampment 
covered the plalD. 3. The body of men or soldiers occu¬ 
pying a camp. 

Ha nwakeaed the cotnmander-in-chief. . . . and saw that tha 
whole encampment was not only in motion, but prepared for tha 
assault. Jane Porter Thaddeus ch. #. p. 113. [L.] 


1J ll. Li al t U.ull UJ 111 t . 1 IIU( Kt II t ., ali LUU 1 UC 1 Ill/vMl H .... ... ... / .... Tr*^ ..... . J ,, 

dull or mutt glass surface.—glass e», a material for cnam- > PP- Encamped. Phil. ^oc. 

cling, consisting of a glass made opaque or milky hy stannic cn-^nnk er+, rt. To canker; corrode, 

oxld: used on watch-dials, etc.—incised c„ champlev^ en-esin'tills, en-cnn'this, n. Pathol. A morbid growth, 
enamel.— Limoges e., an enamel in which the entire as a tumor, formed at the inner angle of the eve. [< 
surface is covered with a vitreous coating and decorated Gr. enknnthis , < en. in, -f kanthos, comer of the*eye.] 

In colors RDd In gilt. _ m . .. . eu-eai>'sii-lnle, en-cap’siu-let, rt. [-i.a'ted; *-la'- 

tino.J I. To enclose as in a capsule or case. 2. To 
place one within another: said of words in certain 

American Tadian languages where the verb form con¬ 

tains within itself a multitude of modifiers. 

To * encapsulate ’ words, a* Dr. Lieber expresses it, *is the stri¬ 
king feature of all these i American] languages.’ 

C. MacLaren in Kncyc. Brit. Sfih ed., vol. i, p. 688. 
eii-eap'sniej,— eii-eap"su-la'tloii, n. 


an enamelling of ice. 


Tyxdaxl. Exercise ch. 24, p. 279. [a.] 


-cap'siile^,— en-eap"sn-la'tlo 
np'ii-vnir, en-cap'ti-vet, rf. [Hare.) 


To captivate. 


House of Representatives of ihe United States of America in Con- Cll-Rlll 'or, \ en-am'gr, rf. To iospirewith ardent on-cn.... r -- - —, — . __ ,. 

gress asaemhled.’ Revised Statutes of the U. S. title i, § 7, p. 2. cll-am'o 11 r, ( love; mnke exceedingly fond: seldom en-eftr'di-out, n. Jiot. The heart or pith of a plant. 
[OOV. PTC. OFF.’78.] 1 - ■ - .... - ... -- o- 

2. To carry out in action; accomplish; perform. 

There are those who cannot read sensational novels, or, indeed, 
any novels at all. jnst because they see so many sensational novels 
being enacted around them. 

Kingsley Health and Education p. 202. [a. 74.] 

3. To represent as or in n piny; act the part of; per¬ 
sonate; as, to enact liamlet. 

— enacting cln use, the clause In a bill containing the 


used except in the past participle and with o/or with: en"cnr-dl'tl»,*. J'athol. Same ns ENDocAnniTis. 
ns, enamored of & laay; enamerred with study. en-enr'iinl-lze, en-car'nal-aiz, rt. [Rare.] Tn make 

1 was so enamoured With this place, that I spent moeh of my gross or sensual; carnalize; aa, encamalized spirits, 
time there for the whole remaining part of the month of July. Cll-CUr'J>i-ll Ill , On-COr'pi-um, n. [-F1-A, 7)/.] Bot. A 
De Foe Robinson Crusoe vol. i, ch. 7, p. 120. [t. t. ’40.] sporophore. [< Gr. enkarpios , < en y in, -j- Xarjx)s, fruit.l 
[< F. enamxmrer y < LL. inamoro y < L. i«, in, -f* amor , eificar'pus en-cQr'pus, n. [-pi, -poi or -pi, or -pa./W.] 
love, < amo, love.] Arch. A festoon, as of fruit or flowers, omnmenting a 


Derivatives en-nm'or-meni, n. The act or state frieze or a capital. [< L. 
of being e^mored.- ^ii-ttin'pnr-if et, n. A lover. encarpa, festoons of fruit, 

■i*a dot» R. One deeply in love. q* enkumn en in 

nret» I. rt. To enamor. II, a. Enamored. 5 \ < en ' 

l lover. + karpos, iruit.J^ 

or havinp efficacy to enact or establish; cDa’ctingr as, tit? oii "iiii-t lic'ina, on'an-thi'mQ or -thc'ma, n. Pathol. e V,,' r < i^ < L Amnion 
enaotite clause of a bill.— cii-nct'or, n. 1. One who An eruption od an internal mucous membrane. [< es-» incase, a common spelling, 
enacts or establishes a law. 2. One who acts or per- ^* 00m ’ <ffnthos y flower.] 

forms.— en-aet'o-ry, a. Connected with the enaction e, * JI 11 ' 4 cn’an-thl sis or -the'sis, n. Pathol. 

of law: eometimes opposed to declaratory, aud then The process that results in nn ennnthema. [< ex- 1 -f- 
meaning that the law does not simply interpret nnother blossom, < anthos , flower.] 

law.-e n-a e't ii ret, k. A carrying out; fulfilment. enaiitlp-. Derived from Greek enantws. opposite 
— ^ „ --- --<*?}, in,-f antros, contrary, < anti y ngniost): a com¬ 

bining form.—en - an"tl -filns'ions, a. Bot. Ilav. 


n toujiiif; uui; miuimi'm. 

en-aci't, n. Determination; purpose; also, an enactment, 
en-aet'l v, a. Enactive. Phil. Soc. 

eii-aet'mcul, en-act'rn£nt, n. 1. A law enacted, or 
any provision of such law; a decree: statute. 

The mnftt valuable additions made to legislation have been enact¬ 
ments destroctive of preceding legislation. 

Buckle Hist. Civilization vol. i, ch. 6, p. 200. [a. ’66.] 

2. The act of enacting, decreeing, or establishing a law; 

enaction. 3. [Kare.] The acting of a part in a play. 4. -, ■ . - - - --^ 

[Bare.] The performance of an action, cn-act't. another of an opposite klod/, allopathy: a term used hy 

Synonyma • see law homeopnthists. 2. Au opposite passion or affection.—En- 

en-age't. rl To make old’ age nn"li-n-tre / tn, n. pi J^rotoz. A section of infusorians 

en"a-ge-nn'ci-on, cn'fl-h^-nVthr-Cn, n. [Sp. Am.] Law. with intestinal apertures at opposite coda.-eii-nn"ti-o- 
Thc conveyance or transfer of property. tre'tmiR* a. . 

— enagenneinn del lerrenn, fiterally, conveyance €ii-aii"t | o's | 8, en-an'ti-O'sis, n . Jlhet. 1, Same ns 
of the land: a phrase in Mexican law which, standing alone litotes. 2. Same as AXTiuunASis. Compare iroxt. 
in a deed, conveys a fee in the premises, and not merely [< Gr. enantidsis, < enantios; see enantio-.] 
the usufruct: used In New Mexico, California, etc. eu-nrch', en-flrch’, vt. [Archaic.] Same as ixakcu. 


Every human soul, encased 
in its earthly prison-boose, seeks 
and finds publicity through 
coontless outlets, 

Liodon Bampton Lectures 
lect. v, p. 274. [s. A w. ’73.] 

— eii-ease'ineiil, «. 
Incasemcnt. 



Encarpus on the Temple of 
Fortuna Vlrllls, Rome. 


ing the emhryo opposite to the hllum: said of a seed.—on-eii-easli', en-cash', vt. [Eng.] To pay (hills, notes, 
nn"ti-Q-iiior't>liniiH, a. .Crysial. ll&xitig no sj-mmet- drafts, ete.) in money: cash.—eii-ensli'ment, n. 

arrangcmcot, in a kiln. 
N-* + cast, r.] 
blister caused by a 



. ., Colored or painted and 

having the hues fixed or determined by the ngency of 
hent; as ,encaustic tiles. 2. Specifically, paintwi in wax 
and burned in: pertaining to the ancient paintings fixed 
by heat. [< L . encausticus, < Gr. enkaustikos, for burn¬ 
ing in, < en y in, -f kaid. bum.] 

Phrases:— encaustic painting, a method of paint¬ 
ing used hv the ancients in architectural decoration ADd 
statue-painting. Sometimes colors mixed in incited bees¬ 
wax kept hot during the process of painting were nsed. 


aofu, arm, usk; at, fare, accord; element, £r = ov^r, eight, % = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aiale; 









encaustic 
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evicorlicliiicut 


pSr!n 7 ;:o 8 7 1 ' o ^™,?,fHyt:,rnKU a ^, 1 ! i^ siisrsua £i-. enehaniement ' < t***»*«"***. <*»», < m. 

w ith hot Irons, small Uoea of different^tlota bela^inserted C( [" (0 ' * ce , enchant.] c II - e lia n l ' r y + ; en- 

as ueeded.-o. tHe,a decorative glazed and flmftileniade clinniUe'tnoiH+. 


1. A woman who 
A bewitching woman. 


irum sanare blocks of red clay, stamped wUh^pattcru eot <“ii-cliant'ress, en-eliant'res, 
m relief, hating the hollows filled with white clay. practises magic; sorceress 2 

0 c^rUcpaVmfn| n C6S ' ,iC ’ "• The ° rt " “ ctblxl of «“ t , t^3t nrK %>t. e To l ch r arge i or euJom CbalC ^ ' I ' 0 ^ hai; ® e a *' 111 ' 0 
eii.cn ii'i'tn in, en^fls'tom, n. [Rare.) Tooth-eoamel. eii-clinr'noj, ea-clidr*oel, vt. [Rare.] To bury or entomb. 
c Z cn-kev', rf. To enclose or conceal in or as in h co-ches', vt. I. To incase in a setting, as 


a jewel in gold; also, to set or stud, as with gems. 


2. Obstet. naving the planes of the fetal head inclined 
to those of the pelvis: opposed to enclitic. [< LL. en- 
clitieus, < Gr. enkhtikos, < en, on, 4 - kiini 5, lean.] en- 

G ^' t \y>oTd without accent attached 
t^S? S ' VOrdwWCh receives an accent: opposed 


3 cn-clli'lcs, 
en-clng't, vt. 


The art or science of inflecting words. 
To clog. 


a cave. ln-rnve'J. 

«. To enclose in or as io a 

— CUigo, gird.] elT'sel llt't; fti'sloni'+ chased and relieved with the wme skill. J Cloister. 

- ' “ * •* Macaulay Essays, History p. 59. [a. ’80.1 < * , r i; c, .°* e/ » en-cl<Jz', vt. [EN-CLOSED'; EN-CLO'grNG.l ‘ 

___ • . . In inflprt Within -- 1 ___.f A v _ J 


- c ""vei n teVl! 1 p, n. The state of being enceinte. 

<Mi"eeliiIo', n. [F.j I. Fort. The principal line of 
fortifications surrounding a place, or the space enclosed 
hv such line. Called also the boily of the i>lace. 2. A 
close or precinct, as of an abbev or cathedral. 


r precinct, as of an abbey orcathedral. 

tIiare ^ nuhol. Inflammation 
of any of the abdominal organs. r»"c«n-li'tist. 
eii-cei^i.nl'gl.n, en-scli-al’jPa, a. [Hare.] Pathol. Pain 
in the bowels; abdominal pain. 


To insert within something; envelopNvith surround! 

J 4 a terialI; put into a case, frame, cover, wrapper, or 
the like. 2. To put a barrier round; close in; specific¬ 
ally, to fence, as waste or common land, or appropriate 
by thus fencing. 3. To surround on all sides; envelop• 
encompass; contain. 4. To seclude or imprisou. ’ 

"jWomaoJndignflot at the cowardice of the magis- 
^ " ‘ hut was earned away aad inclosed 

History of Methodism vol. i,bk. iii. 


claudo , shut.] 


2. To enrich with chased, engraved, or inlaid work, as 
uietal. 

He forced a solid helm to fit 
The hero’s temple, shapely and enchased 
>N ith rare designs. 

homer Iliad tr. by Bryant, bk. xviii, 1. 754. 

3. To portray by engraved or embossed figures. 4. To 

___ enshrine. 5 n^ ac « -”• r,* 

eu-ce'nl-a, \ en-s'i'iii^^sp'ior -ke']ni-a, n. si no. or pi .: le . 1 hl * 

e 11 -cse'nl-a, \ commonly in the plural. 1 . A festival 
commemorative of the dedication of a church; a church “ C1L - 

wake. 2. A 11 annual commemoration at Oxford in honor cn-clin rf. To drive away; hunt; ehaae. 
of founders. 3. The ancient Jewish festival celebrating en-che'sing. n. Same ns chasjnuL 

the reconsecration of the temple. [< L. enaenia. < Gr ii ! 1 » n e ?* ch C 8a - r. [Rare.] To make chaste or pure. ...- 

enkainia, < en, in, 4 kainas, new.] * e rifilSnnr+* r< * To checker - eu*c!ieck'ei-t? P en- e,, : e, ° scr » cn * c, 0 ' z 6 r i «• One who or that which en- 

en-ceH^t, rf. To Incense.-en'ce 11 hot, n. Incense. en-chc“r\ eo-chfr' rf To cheer B P eeificall yi one who separates or withdraws land 

eiiceplial-, I >er ive<l from Greek brain (see eii-ehei'ri-on, ea<-oi ; rl-«Q, C n. e j-ri-a n /1 rGr l Eccl a t *»^ F #»? common ground by fencing it. In-elo'ser*. 

K J CEI ;» AL o^: a combining foroi.-Kn- fine cloth or baodkercblef depeodiag?rom^be gfi^dle* 1 ? I J re 2- l n '. c, ° zhu , r ’ «• l - The act of enclosing, 

"i th ° preCuraor ’ of tod 8epa°r f at h e'MlSSS 

ill, hedge, or the like, 
ipper, or letter, 

1 encompasses, 
r wrapper. 


. < L. includo, < in , in, 4 . 

. llbClOdie't, 

sn S uT°°?Su\'D ee CIKCriiecK1BK - CONTAIN; hmebace; 



through Kin,.™ nro7f.|^7„r«iV UUK ' :ilUD, » “ , » manual oi aevOtlODS. » aquaner. in-CIO'NU r-ert. ! Ia0d ’ heDce ’ 

c S 4ii'«-l«“c<iTe” n ?I^re ] ' Th^ lvId^of thc'T.rata oh3LK rtetua ' s1 Kn < hirid! ™ >* » tohw p if , ure of tho R„io ' en f^'< *<■ To clothe, 

collectively.— oo-cepli' / u»liil / o-gy, n. That denartmeat P 1 * P / } « , LEMnufeR* Class. Diet. * en-cloud , vt. To cover with or as with a 

of sclvuce which relates to the brafn!- en-ccDh “a-lT*'- c,| -c | V s ‘ el ' cn^hlz^'el, vt. [Hare.] To chlael. cloud; overahndow. en-clovrd'+. 

nin, 11 . [*ma-ta, pl.\ Pathol. An enceplialoid esneer;^** rhoiHlro'mii, n. Pathol. Same as cuoNnnojrA. cn-conch', en-cOch', rf. [Hare.] To place In a coach, 
bra i i .tmno r -e, | -<M , pi , " n . ,o // mn .in/ c i-n, n. I\ithol. cn-clion^l rotiK, en-cen'drus, a. Cartilaginous. r< 0 lK] r « the shape of a heart; V.ahaped; aa, 

Softening or the brain. ciKeph^n-lo^nm-ln-co'- en-^ + Gr. chondros, cartilage.] ° WiUS cut n 

** M *i *‘ n -cepli^a.lu^iiin-lnx'i<.-tn-ceph'n-lo. en-clio'rl-nl, en-cO'ri-ol, a. Peculiar to a ™rtimi«r € * ,, ' eor «>G en-coPin, vt. To enclose in a coffin. 


111 ere, n. [I*are.] One of the tuorphologleal segments or country os enchoHal writing (iV iwmmti/* pil /ov C ^« ar — en-coPfin-menl, n. 

metamere 8 of which the hraln rnay be considered to be com- domic (3Wndif»enmm* ^ cni0 * IC ' (^) tn-cn^coi-ginire', Oircwg.nyur’, «. [F.] A triangular 

posed.~-eii-cei»li; / n-lo.i»«iI.'i.n, n. I Ml hoi. Olst^ase aun,c ' W indigenous, autochthonous. or cahlnet made to fit into a corner. g 


table 


of the brain or of Its membranes. 



infusion of blood into the vessels of the skin ; b\S™. t** 0 *™ 0 Thc StatU€ ° ,,rf ^ 



mollusk; of or pertaining to the Encephala. ____ ol 0 

^au^ssffS: ,m .Md ^is&sserao - 

m or as in chains; attach firmly; confine. eii-cii./cr-ntet, rf. Hume as inc/nkrate. fier-oifst, a. 11 mnftramSc * Enco }P lon 

if ere enchained to her islands and hereoa^ts. iiljor, eii-eoiTfir, rf. To represent by cipher, en-co'iiil - it st, cu-cO'mi-ast, 7 i from 1 tlV RuInfS 

Everett Oration* and Speeches, Auy. ?g, a p. 34 . [a. a. co. W.] eil-cy'nlicr^. y One who utters an Piimmlnm- t L«,/i u L n f 8 0 ° f 

2+. To Interlink: concatenate. [< F. enrhaxner, < LL. en-cin'i-rnt* eo-alp'I^nt, m. Med. Same as excipient, 1 . eulogist. 1 Lorenzo Sutalde 

i/icattno, < L. in, -4- ^'~ 4 ^■ ^ 1 *-» —• — <i i% ■ -«i^i rnniw^in -■>— ^ * - f 

— oii-cIihI ii'ment, 
the state of being enchained, 
linking together, as of facts. 

en-clni I r', cu-chSr’, tt. Jltare.] To seat In a chair; Install But * celentlal brightoe*-* more etherial beautv- rr> ^ . 

tn a place of dignity or authority. Shone on her face*nd encir^tedhoVtom y t< Gr ,: < enkhnuon; ece encomium.) 

cii-clian'iiel, eti-chan'el, i t. To cause to run in a LoNGntLnow Evangeline pt l l at 2 cn ‘ v .° iHl-afe'tlc, en-cO'im-as'tic, a. Eulogistic, cn* 

chaanel - . 2. To go around; make a circuit about- as we coml co — on-co^iiil.nK'Uct, n. En- 

en-eliniil , cn-chgnt', tt. \. To practise sorcery or any pletely encircled the city in our drive. 1 lyclr'clct. « .^TAT.V.T 1 adv ‘ t 

magical arts open; control, or change, by charms or en- Synonyms: see embrace; surround en*oo illl-o-l<»g; / K', en-cO mi-o-loj'ic, a. Anc. Pros. 

chantment: bewitch. — en-t*lrVIcr, en-clrVlelti n A ring or 1 ) ? notII 1 fe r a fon » of verse In which a dactylic penthe- 

You're a Priacew ooce cncAanffd, That is why yen wwm «> fair, circle.— cn-ol r*c ti -lai r, n. [Rare.] Circular 6 m ? m .(“ w J ~ w f' 1 —) ^ followed by an iambic peuthe- 

Owen Meredith Hundirrrr, Norceryit. l. en-dtid', en-clad’, pp. [Hare.] Clad. ' mini (w— | w— J ^). [< LL. encomidot/ia/s, < Gr. en- 


iteriate. [< F. enehawer, < LL. on-cit>'i-«*iil, eo-alp j^nt, n. Med. Same as excipient, 1 . eulogist. 1 Lorenzo, outalde 

catena, chain.] I n-rlin I iF+. ^n-ej l> -e 111 . Encircle, etc. Phil. Soc. An d for the iov„ . . Home. ’ ouiaiae 

1. /?. I. Thc act of enchaining, or en-elr'e 16,60^01, tt. [c led:-cling.] 1. To snr- lAnue liu , , „ . 

ined. 2. [Rare.] Concatenation; f ou,ld as wItl1 a or girdle; form a circle around; rine, I read^baLe rivai'ry^nd^cra^tnomiih ° * ve borne to Katha_ 
hence, to encompass; environ v 


. -triomph. 

IIerrkht Henry VIII. ch. 4, p. 801. [r. a c.] 



Rogers Jacqueline dir. I, *t. 4. 
[< F. enchanter , < L. incanto, < in, in, 4 canto; sec 
chant, r.] 111 -elinnl't. 

Synonyms: see charm; ravish. 
cii-i-liniirer, en-chgnt'er, n. One who enchants or 
charms: a magician, cn-e4in 11 ut'onrt. 
en-climii'l ng, en-chont'ing, pa. Having power to en¬ 
chant; charming; fascinating; as, ao enchantinrj song. 
Synonyms: see charming. 


- - -— hy possessions 

a foreign government, en-clii'vurcj. 

Tangachen, a tiny enclave of British territory. 

M. E. GHAN'T Duff In Contemiwrary Itevlew Sept., ’91, p. 319. 


[L., < Gr. enkfanion, < en. In, 4 kOrnos, revel.] en- 
eo'ml-ont; cn'co-inyt. 

Synonyms: aec applause; eulogy; praise. 



by a broken line; like embattled, but in larger projcctloos. 
Called also mortise*!. 


. ... . . cow mui He held that this only was God — that which encompasses all of 

Denvativea .— eii-cliuni/liig-ly, adv. — en- en-clenr't, rf. To make clear; light np. as, earth and sea. 

chit 111 '1 11 tf-ttcfrM, n. enVIl-siU, en'cli-sis, n. Gram. Pronunciation or po- Lymas Abbott Old Testament Shadow ch. 5, p. 70. [u. 70.) 

n-elmnl'nieiil,en-chgnt'ment, n. 1, Thcactorart sition as an enclitic, cuusing transfer of accent to the 2, To surround, as for protection or hostilely; nut a 
of enchanting or of influencing by magic arts: thc use of previous word. See enclitic; i uoclitic. [< Gr. en- ring about; shut in. 3. [Archaic.] To go or suil round, 
siifiematunil or secret agencies, cliarma, spells, etc.; in- kinds, inclination, < enklinO, < en, in, 4 klind, hend.] 4t. To get iuto one’s power. 

eii-elli'lf, en-clit'iCj a. J. Gram. Attached to and de- Synonyma: see nELEAorzr.; embrace. 


cantation. 


Enchantment fixed me here To stand the hurt* of time. 

Emerson Monadnoc at. 9. 
2. The state of being enchanted, in any sense. 3. irre¬ 
sistible allurement; illusive charm. 

Ti* distance lend* enchantment to the view. 

And roUw the mountain in iu arure hue. 

Campbell Pleasures of Hope pt. 1. it. 1, 


. in 11 , tii-tm it, «. j . uram. Atiacueu to and de¬ 
pendent on a preceding word in stress and accent, as ge 
In Greek and qne in Latin. Such words give up their 


Derivatives : — on - com ' pn** - or, / 1.-011 - 
l qne in Latin. Sueh words give up' their coiii'pass-moiH, n. I. The act of encompassing, 
own accent and generally change thatof the word to which or the atate or ht ‘ ln g encompassed. 2t. Circumlocution, 
they are nttached. oii-eor'hol-nioiH, en-cer'bel-nifint, n. Arch. The 

Enclitic pronouns alwaya become indepeodeot when orthotooe projection Of n horizontal Course over the OI 1 C below', 
prepocitioni precede them. [< F. encorbettement, < en (< L. I/O, hb 4 carbeau, 

Anthon Homer's Iliad bk. 1, p. j?9, note. [»i. ’55.] OF. corbel , coitnEL,] 


«n = out; oil; lu_tod, JO _ future; c = k; vliurch, <Ih = Mc; go, sing, ink; «o; III in; zl. = azure; F. boil, dlinc. <, from; +, obtoUle; }, variant. 






encore 


5 ‘>* 
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en^eore', diVcOr', v. [en-cored'; en-cor'ing.] I. t. 
To call for a repetition of (a performance) or by (a per¬ 
former). 

The barbarous pit. 

Fanatical on hearsay, stamp and shout 
As if a miracle could be encored. 

Lowell The Cathedral «t. 10. 
II. i. To call for a repetition; shout the word “ encore.” 
eii*eore', n. The call for a repetition, as of some part 
of a play or performance; also, the repetition itself. 

AVe should not . . , clamor for incessant encores. 

Haweis Music and Morals hk. i, p, 70. [n.] 

eii"core', adv. [F.] Again: once more: used as a cry 
at entertainments to signify the wish of the audieuce for 
a rejietition of some part of the performance, 
eu-cor'poret, Vt. To Incorporate. 

ea-coii'nert, cn-ciVbert, n. [F.1 A dRsypodlne armadillo, 
especially the six-banded armadillo (Dasypussexcinctus) or 
Brazil and Paraguay. 

en con "elm re'. dn cQ'shlir’. [F.] In embroidery, made 
with gold thread or apanglea sewed In parallel rows, 
en-coun'ler, en-coun't^r, v. I . t. 1. To come upon, 
especially casually or unexpectedly; meet with; experi¬ 
ence, as something to be contended with; as, he en¬ 
countered many dangers by the way. 2. To meet as nn 
adversary; engage in conflict with; attack; as, he en¬ 
countered and overcame his enemy. 

Strong language is needed to encounter strong delusion. 

Channino B'orfa, Fenelon p. 568. [a. v. a. 78.] 
3t. To hetide. 4+. To oppose. 

II. 1. 1. To meet face to face; come together unex¬ 

pectedly or casually; as, we encountered at Rome. 2. 
To meet in conflict. [< OF. encontrer , < L. in, against, 
-j -contra; sec contra-.] Iii-eoun'tert. 

Synonyms: aee attack. —Preposition: encounter 
with la obsolete; either the transitive verb la used or the In- 
tranaltlve without prcpoaltlon; as, lie encountered his foe; 
the armlea encountered. 

— eii-eonii'ler-er, n. 1. An opponent. 2. One 
who seeks an encounter. 

en-cottn'ler, n. 1. A coming together, particularly 
when casual or unexpected; meeting; as, the encounter 
of the friends was a mutual surprise. 2. A hostile meet¬ 
ing; a contest of any kind; as, an encounter of wits; 
these fierce encounters hrnught confusion to Ihe stnte. 

3. Physics. In the kinetic theory, the approach of two 
molecules of a gas sufficiently near to each other to be 
deflected by their mutual attraction. 4+. Manner of 
meeting; address. [< F. encontre , < OF. encontrer ; 
see encounter, r.] In-coiin'icrt. 

Synonyma: see battle; collision. 
en-eonn'tcril, pp. Encountered. Phil. Soc. 

en-conr'a’je, en-cur'ej, vt. [-aged; -a'cino.] I. To 
inspire with courage, hope, or strength of mied; Increase 
the confidence of; inspirit; stimulate by giving courage 
or confidence; urge on; incite; as, encouraged by partial 
success to greater effort. 2. To help forward; counte¬ 
nance; promote* as, the enterprise was encouraged by the 
support of the citizens. 

The curious law which eneou raged the English woolen trade by 
providing that every corpse should be buried in wool. 

Lecky Eng. in the Eighteenth Cent. vol. ii, ch. 6, p. 63. [a. 79.] 

3+. To make stronger. [< F. encourager, < en (< L. 
ia), in, -f- courage; see courage.] Iii-eonr'ufjct. 

Synonyms: animate, arouse, cheer, countenance, em¬ 
bolden, excite, forward, hearten. Impel, Inspire, Inspirit, In¬ 
stigate, promote, prompt, rally, reassure, stimulate, urge, 
urge on. See abet; aid; animate; cherish; console. — 
Antonyms: aec synonyms for dishearten.— Preposi¬ 
tions : encourage with aid, promises, etc.; encourage a 
person in a course of action; to utmost exertion (oftencr 
with Infinitive, encourage to hope, to try , etc.); encouraged 
by a providence; at favorable Indications. 

— en-cour'a-ger, n. 

en-coiir'a* 5 c-ineiii, en-cur'ej-ment, n. 1. The act 
of encouraging, or the state of being encouraged; incite¬ 
ment; stimulation; as, his encouragement of my plan 
pleased me. 2. That which encourages, gives confidence, 
incites or induces, as rewards, favor, countenance, or 
profit; as, an encouragement to virtue. [F., < en¬ 
courager; sec encourage.] In-eoiir'ase-iiteiilt, 

Synonyma: see approbation. 
en-coiir'a-^Iiijg, en-cur'§-jing, pa. Giving or tending 
to give courage or confidence. 

Synonyms: aee auspicious. 

— eii-eoiir'u-sing-Iy, adv. 

en-cov'er, en-cnv'gr, vt. [liare.] To cover completely, 
eo-covvl', en-coul', vt. [Rare.] To place a cowl on. 
en-cra'ale, en-cr3'dl, vt. To lay in a cradle. 

The Syrian god dew or the Delian god,— 

Each statue a symbolic lust, encrodled 
In virgin marble or in hronze enthroned. 

Bonar My Old Letters hk. i, 1. 683. 
eii-cra'nl-al, en-crS'nl-al, a. Anat. Situated within 
the cranium. 

Kii'era-IIsm, en'era-tizm, n. The principles or prac¬ 
tises of the Encratites; abstinence; continence. 
Eii'cra-tlte, en'era-tait, n. Ch. IPist. One of the early 
Christian ascetics, mainly Gnostics, who refrained from 
animal food, wine, and marriage. Called also Continent. 
[< LL. Encratitae, < Gr. enkratitai, pi. of enkratitls, 
the self-disciplincd, < en, in, -j- kratos, strength.] 
en'crii-ty, en'cra-tl, n. [Rare.] Ascetic prnctise; es¬ 
pecially, continence. [< Gr. enkrateia, < en, in, -f- kra¬ 
tos, strength.) — en-cral'lc, a. 
en-crcnsc't, v. & n. Increase. 
cn-erini'Koii, en-crim'zn, vt. To 
make crimson; redden, 
cii'crl-nal, en'cri-nal, a. Of, per¬ 
taining to, or containing encrinites. 
en-crlnlej; eit-crlii'f-lali; 
eii'Vrl-uIt'Ict; en"crl-nll'- 
Ic-aU. 

En^crl n-as-ler'l-fp, en’crln-as- 
ter'i-I or -6. n. rd. Echin. An or¬ 
der of stellerias with only extinct ___ 

species. [< EN- 2 -{-Gr. kAnon, lily, nus bifascia- 
-f- astir. Star.) *««- 2-_ Pentacrinus 

cn'crl-iiltc, en'eri-nait, n. A fos 
sil crinoid, especially one with cy¬ 
lindrical stem and developed arms. [< en* 2 -f- Gr. kri- 
non, lily.] 

I£ii"eri-nol'<le-n, en'eri-noi'd^-a, n. pi. Echin. The 
order Crinoidea. f < en- 2 -\- Chinoidea.) 

— eii'crl-nold, en"crl-iiol'dc-au, a. & n. 



Encrinites. 
.Pseudocri- ! 


bosaltiformis. 3. En- 
crinus entrocha. 


Kii"erl-nn / rl-dse, en’cri-nti'ri-dl or -de, n. pi. Crust. 
A Silurian family of trilohites. Kit"crl-n u'rii*, n. 
(t. g.) [< en- 2 + CJr. krinon, lily, -+- oura, tail.] 

— en > 'eri-iiii'rid, n.— en''erl-n n'roid, a. 
en'erl-iiuw, en'cri-iiDs, n. [-ni, -nai or-nI,;.)A] A fossil 

crinoid of the genus Encnnus nr a related one; also, any 
encrinite. f< en- 2 -j- Gr. krinon, lily.] en'erl-no*t. 
en-criwped'f, a. Curled crisply. 

en-eroucli', en-erfleh', v. I. i. To invade partially or 
insidiously and appropriate the possessions or province 
of another; trench on another's limits by gradual usur¬ 
pation or intrusion; transgress the just or established 
bounds; make inroads; infringe; as, the water is en¬ 
croaching on the land; he encroaches on my rights; age 
encroaches on his faculties. 

The general government should not seek to operate where the 
States can operate with more advantage to the community; nor 
should the States encroach oo the ground which the public good, 
. . . refers to the exclusive control of Congress. Webster irorArs, 
Gibbons vs. Ogden in vol. vi, p. 13. [l. a. & co. ’58.] 
lit, t. To seize or acquire wrongfully. [< OF. en- 
crocher, <en(< h.in), in,+ croc, hook.] en*erocii't; 
in-croaeli't. 

Synonyms: compare synonyms for aggression.— 
Preposition : on or upon. 

— en-eroauli'er, n.— en-croacli'iiig-Iy» adv. 
en-eroacli'iikeiKt, en-crOch'm£iit, n. 1. Entrance 

upon the rights or domain of another; intrusion without 
right or permission; the act of encroaching; trespass; in¬ 
fringement; especially, gradual intrusion. 

The first of these encroachments oo the monastic spirit was chiv¬ 
alry, which called into being a proud and jealous military honour 
that has never since been extinguished. 

Lecky Hist. Eur. Morals vol, li, ch. 4, p. 199. [a. 73.] 
2, That which is gained or seized by encroaching. [< 
OF. encwchment, < eucrocher; see encroach.] en- 
croaeli't; iii-«*roaeli'iiienl+. 

Synonyms ; ace aggression: invasion. 
en-eroaelit', pp. Encroached. Phil. Soc. 

cii-cro\vii',en-craun',rA To put a crown npon; crown, 
e n-crow n'me it ft, n. Coronation, 
en-ertiwt', en"eri*8-ta'tIon, etc. Same as incrust, 
etc. 

en-erys'tn It, vt. To enclose In crystal. 
cn"etil-rassed'. en'cwg-rqsP, C'. 1 (-cwPrast, CA\ a. 

Having a cuirass-like covering; loricate, as an infnsorian. 
eii-otiin'ber, en-cum'b^r, vt. 1. To obstruct or hinder 
in action or movement; impede with obstacles; embar¬ 
rass; weigh down; perplex; as, encumbered with cares. 

He sette not his benefice to hire. 

And let his sheep accumbred in the mire. 

Chaucer C. T., Prologue 1.510. 
2. To charge or burden with financial obligations, as 
debts or mortgages; as, the farm is heavily encumbered. 
See encumbrance. [< OF. encombrer, < en (< L. in), 
in, + combrer; scecuMnEit, r 1 .] ac-euin'bert; en- 
fom'bert; 1 ii-cinii'bcr^. 

Synonyms: see uiNDEa.— Preposition : with; cucum¬ 
ber in Is obsolete. 

Derivatives •- — uii-eum'bor-er, n.— eii-eniii'- 
ber-in"-Iy, adv. In a manner to burden or impede. 
— cn-eum'ber-iiient, n. [Rare.] The process or 
act of encumbering; thnt which encumbers, 
eit-emn'bcrd,/*/;. Encumbered. Phil. Soc. 

en-einii'braiiee, cn-cum'brans, n. 1. That which 
encumbers; anything that renders motion or action diffi¬ 
cult or laborious; impediment; hindrance; clog. 

Goodly mountains, hurl’d 
In whirlwind from their seat, obstruct the plain 
With rough encumbrance. 

D. Mallet The Excursion can. I, et. 31. 

2. Law. A paramount claim or interest resting as a 
charge upon land t lessening its value to the owner or ten¬ 
ant; any lien or lmbility attached to real property; as, a 
mortgage, a registered judgment, and a rignt of dower 
ar c encumbrances. 3. Any useless addition. 4. [Colloq.] 
One’s wife, child, or dependent. 5t. Theactof encumber¬ 
ing or state of being encumbered. [< OF. encombrance, 
< encombrer; see encumber.] 1 ii-eimi'brauce^:. 

Synonyms: aee impediment. 

— eu-cinn'brnii-eer, n. One who holda a lepral claim 
on an estate, iu-cntn'bran-cert.—cn-cuin'broiist, 
a. Burdensome. 

eii-ciim'pas, -|>ast. Encompass, etc. Phil. Soc. 

en-eur'age, v. Encourage. Phil. Soc. 

eii-cnrl', en-curl', vt. To twine or curl. In-curl'^. 

The basest worm encurled Within a tortured sinew. 

J. A. SYMONPa Puhnnba epilogue, st. 29. 
en-e«ir'taln, en-cur'tgn, C. (*tin, If'.), vt. To enclose 
with or as with curtains. I n-cnr'tal nt. 
en-cyc'Ilc-al, en-sic'lic-al, a. I. Intended for general 
circulation; circular: said especially of ecclesiastic epis¬ 
tles, and now restricted to letters issued by the Pope to 
the whole church. 2t. Covering all branches; encyclo¬ 
pedic. [< L. encyclios. < Gr. enkyklios, < en, in, -f- ky- 
k 108 , circle.] en-cyc'IIc}. 

eii-«*ye'He-aI,«. P. C. Ch. A circular ]ettcr addressed 
hy the Pope to all the bishops, dealing with matters 
affecting tne church in general. ei»-oye'lle$; en- 
eyc'll-cR}. 

Homan authority in matters of religion palsies the soul. . . . Ita 
Encyclicals and Allocutions are the manifestoes of chaos and night. 

Geikie Entering on Life, Helps p. 201. [P. *89.] 

en-cy"olo-|>e'«ll-a, l en-sai'clo-pPdi-a, n. 1. A work 
eu-cy^Vlo-pre/dl-a, f containing information on all 
subjects or exhaustive of one subject, arranged in sys¬ 
tematic, usually alphabetical, order; ns, the French “#/?- 
cyclopedia an encyclopedia of nrt. 2. [E-] Specific¬ 
ally, n work of this kind by some of the intellectual 
leaders of the French revolution, entitled “ Encyclopedic 
ou Dictionnaire raisonne des sciences, des arts, et des 
metiers ” (175I-’65). 

It waa a French translation, hy John Mills, of Chambers’s Cyclo¬ 
paedia . . . , becoming in the hands of D’Alembert And Diderot 
the organ of the most advanced and revolutionary opinions of the 
lime, was the object of the most violent persecution by the con¬ 
servative party in church and state, end suffered egregious mutila¬ 
tions at tne hands not only of hostile censors bnt of timorous 
printers. So thoroughly was it identified with the philosophic 
movement of the time that the term Kncyclopediste became the 
recognised designatioo of all Attached to a certain form of philoso¬ 
phy. Chambers''s Encyclopedia vol. iv, p. 835, ]l. ’92.] 

3. The entire circle of knowledge; a general system of 
instruction. [< F. encyclopedic, < Gr . enkyklopaideia, 
for enkyklios pakleia; enkyklios (see encyclical); pai- 


deia, education, < pai(d-)s, boy.] en-cy"elo-p{c / - 
tl yt; en-«*y'Vlo-pe'dyt. 

Synonyma: see dictionary. 
e«i-c*y"c*Io-j>c / tlU*, I en-sai’clo-pPdic (xm), a. Per- 
en-c*y'VIo-pac'd it*, {taming to, of the character of, 
or proper to an encyclopedia; hence, comprehending a 
wide range of topics; possessing extensive knowledge; 
as, an encyclopedic work; an encyclojiedic mind. 

That encyclopedic method which Heeren observes to be ao uo- 
usual concomitant of declining literature. 

Hallam Lit. Europe vol. i, ch. 1 , p. 26. [li. ’54.] 
en-ej"cIo-f»ic'dl-iic or -ae-a!J; cn-cy"eIo- 
pie'dl-aU; eu-fy"<*Io-j>su'dl-an; en-ey"cIo- 
pie'dle-alj; cn*cy"clo-pe'di-aiit; c n-cy"flo- 
pc'dle-alj. 

eu-f y"t*Io-pe'dlMu, I^cn-soi'clo-pl'dizm, n. 1 . The 
en-ey"eIo-pie'dlMii, i work or art of compiling ency¬ 
clopedias: an encyclopedic quality. 2. The doctrines of 
the French encyclopedists. 

en-f y"<*lo-pe'dlwl, / en-sai’clo-pi'dist, n. 1. A writer 
en-cy"cIo-|>H*'dI*t, f for or compiler of an encyclope¬ 
dia. 2. One whose studies emhracc all sciences. 3. 
[E-] One of the writers of the Encyclojiedia. 

The Encyclopedists came at length to be nearly as much occu¬ 
pied in extinguishing Christianiiy as in promoting public enlight¬ 
enment. W. C. Wilkinson Classic French Course ch. 18, p. 
235. [C11AUT. ‘90.] 

e i»"e y-f lop'e-dlze, i en"sQi-cl0p , p-dQiz, rt . [-dized; 
en"ey-f lop'a’-dlze, f -di'zing.] To arrange as or de¬ 
scribe in an encyclopedia. 

en-cy*!', en-sist', rt. & vi. To envelop or become en¬ 
closed in a cyst. I n-ey*t't. 
eii"cy«-ta'II«n, cn'sis-te'shun,«. Encystment. 
en-eyKl'e<I, cn-sist'ed, pa. Enclosed in a membranous 
sac or cyst; as, an encysted tumor, 
eii-eys*'llfc, en-sis'tis, n. Pathol. An encysted tumor. 

[< en - 2 -f Gr. kystis; see cyst.) 
en-eyst 'ineiil, en-sist'meot, n. 1. The act or process 
of encysting or enclosing in a cyst; the state or being 
encysted: as, the encystment of a bullet. 2 . Him. 
Specifically, a process in certain protozoans, by which, 
utter retraction of the pseudopodia or other processes, 
the organism becomes enclosed in a cyst, usually prepar¬ 
atory to reproduction, though also for protection against 
desiccation or putrefaction, in hibenmtion, etc. The 
spores or other reproductive products become free after 
the bursting of the cyst. 

end, end, r. I. /. 1. To pnt an end to; come to the end 
of; bring to a close; terminate; finish; as, to end a jour¬ 
ney; he ended the argument; he ended the day with 
praise. 2. To form tne end of; be a terminus of; as, 
this stake ends the fence. 3. To put or hring to death; 
terminate the life of; kill; as, poison ended him. 

A set of ehoeeu ruffians wait to end thee. 

Kowe Lady Jane Gray act iv, ic. 1. 

4. To make an end for; fit or add an end to or Into; as, 
to end a barrel. 5. To set on end; lift, tilt, or set: usu¬ 
ally with an adverb or phrase; as, he ended the cask up 
on the wrong head. 

II. t. I. To come tn an end: reach the end or close; 
conclude; cease; sometimes, to die; as, here our journey 
ends; his life ended nobly. 2. To issue or result; as, 
extravagance ends in want. 3. To be laid at or by the 
end; as, this timber ends up against the sill. [< AS. 
endian, < ende, end.] 

Synonyms: aee abolish; cease; pinisu. 

— end'still", n. That which ends all; final or complete 
ending; finishing stroke.— ciid'u -bl e, a. Terminable, 
end , n. 1. The terminal point or part of any material ob¬ 
ject that has length; either extremity of a line or space 
or of any body extended longitudinally; the terminus; 
limit; as, the end of a log: thee«</of a road. 2. That 
part of an object or body indefinitely that is near either 
extremity; as, he cut off the end of the string; a cable’s 
end. 3. The point in time at which some process ceases; 
hence, the last part of any time, or the conclusion of any 
work or operation; closef termination; as, the end of the 
year; lie gained in the end. 

Of making ineoy books there is no end. Eccles. xii, 12. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why Should life all labor be t 

Tennyson Lotus-Eaters, Choric Song *t. 4. 

4. The extreme limit of the space occupied by any ex- 
. tended object: that which is regarded as the farthest 

place from any poiot of departure, observation, or ref¬ 
erence; as, the ends of the earth; the end of the forest. 

It psy« manufacturers to bring bones from the end of the earth 
In order to grind them up for use on onr fields. 

W'M. BooTU In Darkest England pt. ii, ch. 3, p. 136. fF. A W. *90.] 

5. The purpose in view; that for the attainment of 
which means are to be used; the designed or intended re¬ 
sult; as, “let all theew/sthon aim’st at be thy country’s.” 

Man’s chief end is to glorify God. and to enjoy him forever. 

llVsfmmsfer Shorier Catechism answer i. 

6 . An inevitable or natural consequence; a necessary or 
logical outcome; a necessary conclusion. 7. The close 
of life; death and the time very near death. 

An honored life, a peareful end. And Heaven to crown it alL 

W. II. Lyte There is a Safe and Secret Place st. 4. 
S. The ennse of death or of any destruction or final 
overthrow; as, rum was the end of him. 9. A fragment; 
remnant: generally in the phrase “odds and ends.” 

I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends stol’n forth of holy writ; 

And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. 

SHAKESPEARE Jiichard 111. act i, sc. 3. 

10. [Prov. Eng.] A part or proportion; as, a good end 
of an hour. 1 1. Textile.. (1) A warp-thread. (2) A 
sliver in carding. 12. Archery. The sum of all the 
nrrows shot at one butt before another round is shot at 
the other butt from the other end of the range. [ < AS. 
ende — Goth, andet-s.] eiidet. 

Synonyms: accomplishment, achievement, bound, 
boundary, close, completion, conclusion, consequence, con¬ 
summation, design, effect, expiration, extent, extremity, 
finale, finish, fulfilment. Intent. Issue, limit, outcome, point, 
purpose, result, termination, terminus, tip, utmost, utter¬ 
most. Sec aim; cessation; consequence; design.— An¬ 
tonyms: see synonyms for beginning. 

Compounds, etc.:—at loose emls. In a loose way; 
disorderly.—at one’s wit’s end. at the limit of onc^a 
devices and resources; not knowing what to do further.— 
end'sbalb", n. One of the bulh-likc enlargements found 
at the peripheral terminations of the sensory nerves.— end* 
dnyt, n. The day of one’s death.—end tor end, with 


sofa, arm, tjsk; at, fare, accord; element, gr = ov^r, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, | — renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 





ciuliilou 


590 


curio- 


Endeavor, etc.; the usual spelling end'kong", prep. From end to eud of; following the 

lgthwii 


etc. 


line of; lengthwise of: along. 

Same as eml'lyt. I. a. Final. II, adv. Finally. 

eml'*i»io-rj»liie", end'-mo-ren\ n. Geol. 


the position of the ends reversed.—end *ir on* n. 1, A en-deav'tutr, etc. 
variety of andiron, 2. One of a pair of movable Iron j n England. 

plates inside the grate of a cook-stove, to vary Its capacity. e|I . < | ee /. 1 .,r 0 n on"dcc , -H‘* v o-iiii I —• _ _ 

— ciiiloimii, n. toiEN.pf.] In a minstrel troupe, one who hendecagon, etc. ~ ’ eiul'smo-rnl tie", end'-mo-ren*, r*. Geol. A terminal 

umn^he* stage* a^d aSTsfs^n comic dialogues- «*u«l «i| d en'dec-ane, n. Chem. Same as hen decane. moraine. See moraine. 

having the 8 foremost endpoimed ?Urt*ctly ton-ard something: en*dee"a-pli j*!'l oils, a. Same as hendecaphyl- encl'iiiosl", end'mOst’, a. Placed or being at the ex- 
opposed to broadsideon. — end *pn pee* n. In bookbinding, lous. treme end; most remote; farthest, 

one of the blank leaves at the beginning and end of a book, en-tlele'li**, en-daic'tic, a. Serving to exhibit or dem- eudo-, end-. Derived from Greek endon , within (< 

— eud*piec«N n. An Individual piece on the end of some* on 6 trate: used chiefly of certain Platonic dialogues. [< en , in): combining forms. — eti"do-ab-doni'i-iiol, a. 

thing; specifically, ( 1 ) a support for the endl of a watch- (; eiit geatikos, < en , in, + deiknymi, show.] " ‘ ' ‘ . 


pivot or (2) a cross-bar or -beam joining the ends of two del^li Mdolk'fe #3 \nhidiefltioY)Svmntom \< 
wheel-pieces In a car-truck frame -rml.plaie, n. A W/JiS, 12 , 7 i y P L 

fiattened granular mass „ l»r .endeixis, < vn.ia, deiknymi, show.] 

eii-de'nil-a, en-di'mi-a or -de'mi-a, ti. Med. Any dis¬ 
ease produced and propagated by local conditions, as 
marsh-fever; an endemic disease. [< endemic.] 
en-dem'le, en-dem'ic, a. Peculiar to or prevailing in 
or among some (specified) country or people. 



flattened granular mass 
found on a muscle-flher, 
and connecting with a mo¬ 
tor nerve.—emlipliiY, n. 

The motion of a shaft, ar¬ 
bor, or axle lengthwise of 
Its axis, cn<b»linkeL — 
end*port, n. One of the 
two pons la the sent of a 
slide-valve, as In a steam- 
engine, which alternately 
admit motive fluid to and 

permit it to exhaust from . ._„ 

the cylinder.—end; st one, JSSfaMw SoSiwfSS^ifs 
n. Watchmaking. A jewel- hs-heath of 

plate against Which a Pivot lleole, and O') Its end-plate, 
abuts. — enthstoppeil, a. ^ 

Pro*. So constructed that tbere is a pause In the sense at 
the end: opposed to run on: said of a line of poetry, and used 
In Shakespearian criticism.— end*l It rim t, n. Meeh. The 
lengthwise push of the end of a shaft or the like.—in the 
end, at last.—Ini n*r c ud, the last part; conclusion; espe¬ 
cial v,the close of life.—on end, erect.—to make ends 
(or hoi li ends meet, to make one’s Income suttice with¬ 
out Incurring debt.—to pul an end to, to terminate. 
end'a-long"t, prep. <fc adr. Endlong. 


This taint of constitutional sadness . . . may be said to have been 
endemic among the early settlers of the west. NicoLAY anu 
IlAY Abraham Lincoln vol. i, ch, 11, p. 187. [c. co. *90.] 
Specifically; (I) Of diseases: habitually prevalent in a 
certain region, and produced by or depending upon spe¬ 
cial and local conditional opposed to epidemic. 

A disease Is said to be endemic when It Is permanently or 
ordinarily prevalent In a locality, and dependent on local 
conditions; It Is ejiUtemic when It spreads rapidly over a 
community where It does not ordinarily prevail, and espe¬ 
cially when it breaks out simultaneously In many cases 
that have no apparent connection with one another. 

(2) Of plants and animals: having their habitat In a 
certain region or country: opposed to exotic. [< Gr. 
endtmios, native, < en, in. + demos, people.] eu-dc'- 
int-al;: oil-<lcin'ie-H U; eti-de'inl-oit m+. 

— eiwleiii'le-al-ly, adv.— eii'Me-iiilc'l-ty, n. 
The state or quality of being endemic, on'tle-misnit. 


c«i-d«»m'»tge, en-dani'gj, rt. To cause damage to; >?-en-<len»'le, *. A local or endemic disease, aa distinl 
jure, cii-d a m n I -fJ+; I n • <1 a in aget . — rJDua 1,1 * guished from an epidemic or sporadic disease. 

it.<lA^«itl.nPn.<rr. rajlbmi^t'n.ii. «. Med. The SC1- 


nge-n-blet, en-iUiii'nge-iiieiilt, n Injury. . f .n-<le"inl-ol / o-"V, en-dEmf-oPo-ii. «. Med. 

Affliction doth in no (wrt ro ranch endanger * good Man to lose ze + , rt. |, Same as ENDENIZEN. 2. To Uietamor- 

hi* Inooeeace, W orth and \ irtue, »* Prosperity, Wealth and Hon-^ 1 ’ 


»ortn ana > irtue. %* rrt>*peruy, neiunma non- „ 

M. Halb Mtdit., AJJlu'twn* p. 111. Ishrow. 1682.] ei [. t | r ,’ l /|. zein en-den’l-zn, rt. [Rare.] To make a denizen 

2. To cause danger of; make probable or imminent. • ■ ' -- --' 

3L To risk; be In danger of. 4t. To pnt in the power 

of. I n-dan'gert. 

-eu-dan'gcr-er, n.— eii-dait'ger-tii<*nE n. 

The act of nnttmg, or state of being, in danger. 


or citizen of; naturalize; enfranchise. 

The books themselves, thoogh they go about, and are talked of 
here nnd there, we know, have not endenizened themselves in the 
national heart. Lame Last Essays of Elia, Books and Heading 
p. 256. [w. L. A CO.] 

— on-il«*n"l- 2 r.n'tion, n, [Hare.] The process of natu¬ 
ralizing, oradmlnlng to-the rights of citizenship. 

ntl .» ■ en-ili*m' + , cn-den'tiiret. See indent, etc. 
eiiu an- e m|/ eri eud'^r, n. one who or that which brings some- 
- - —• - _ . m , , thing to an end; as, an ender of hope or of life. 

I"ni»-gl'uin, ena'an-jaPum or -grunt, n. The del- e m1VrMlny"+, n. The other, former, or recent day or time. 
He inner lining of blood-vessels. [ < end- + Gr. am en-dcr'iii lc, en-dgr'mic, a. Med. Acting by being ab- 

——-i --— i Borbed through the skin; said of any remedy applied to 

the skin, usually after blistering. [< en- 3 + Gr. der - 
»//a(f-); see derm.] rn^der-mnl'let. 

— emlermie ineihnil, that method In which medicine 
is Introduced intothesystein through the skin, heing applied, 

. . —.-. - ,—*--■« epluermla. 


eiid w n«»-sri'll», end'an-jai'tis or -gl'tls, n. Pathol. 
Inflammation of the inner coats of blood-vessels. 
end- 4- Gr. angeion (< angos), vessel.' 

ffol'f l*$. 
etui" 

ieate 

geiotu vessel, < ango *, vessel., 
eiul-u"or-II'll*s end- 6 *dr-tai'tis or end-g’Sr-trtis, n. 
Pathol. Intlnmmation of I he inner membrane of the 
aorta. (< end- + Gr, aoril ; see aorta.] eiid^o- 
n w iir-trtl«»:. 

en-do rk't, rt. To make dark, cn-dnrk'eti*. 

Iviul end'as-pld'g-t or -fi, p. /V. Ornith . A 


as a salve, to the skin or to a part deprived of the c 

— en-<ler y i»ile-ul-l>, adv. 


-oril. Endeavor, etc. 
To hedew. 


Fum. Soc. 


lng the anterior scutella extending_ 

face nnd deficient on the outer aurface, as in the tarsus en-ilev nr, 

;t tr iw^^; OVen ' birdB ’ etC ' *• 0f ° r IKTU ‘ ining “ ri^iPn-blV t; «. To possess as with n devil, en-dl'n- 
1. TO utne-iTo eare,.; make o.»cb 

of —en-flu imi 111 , encircled with a diadem; diademed, 

en rt To (lazzle. S ^^cly. Fn-|»er, en-doi u-pvr, ct. Todecoratewithadia- 

en-ilear', en-dtri, rt. i- To make dear or an ohject of per pattern; variegate, 
affection; cause to lx? loved; 
all hia friends. 2t. To show' 

To make costly; enhance in price. 4+. To win or secure 
by endearment. lu-«lenr / t. 

Derivativea : — eiHlear'imee, n. [Rare.] The 
net of endearing, or the state of being endenred.— en- 
<lenr'e«t-l y,adv. In an affectionate or endearing man¬ 
ner.— cii-ilcnr'eil-iie**,/*. en-«l oar'll »£,/>«. 1 . 
flaking dear or beioveil. 2. Manifesting affection; ca¬ 
ressing.— cii-*lcai r'liiK-Jy, adr. In an affectionate or 
endearing manner.— en-«lenr'lng-neM*, n. (Ibire.] 

— en-itear'Iyt, adv. Dearly. 


The eZlfc,™ ^u.di^men.t. Same aa iNDtCT. ate. 

show fondnewi for; caress. 3+. g^.VYng'fend'lnL'n . 1 l^Thc act of bringing or c 


mg, n. 1. The act or bringing or coming 
to an end; also, the concluding or final part; end; ex¬ 
tremity; as, the ending of nstruggle; the ending of life. 

Or, If he does not sleep, he feigns too long. 

Twice she hnth reach d the ending of her soog. 

Mooo Hero and Leander st. 75. 
2. Gram . The concluding letter or syllable of an in¬ 
flected wort!, as in case- and tense-endings. [< AS. end - 
vug , < endian; see end, r.] 

— end'iiigrtlny", n. The day of death, 
en-ilirk't, rt. To ernlark. 


oii-ilcnril', pp. Endeared. Phil. Soe. en-dilc't* rf. To Indite. — e»i-di'iert, en-dl'iorta «. 

en-<l«*ar'iiieiil, en-dtriment, n, 1. Something, aa aii oil'llll<\ ciTdoit, n. Crust. An appendage or lobe on 
act, that expresses or attracts affection; an utterance of the inner side of the limbs of the trunk, as in hrauebio- 
fondness; a caress. pods. [< Gr. endon , within, < en. In.] 

Aod ms a hird each fond endearment tries, e*i'tllv(e, en'div, «. A herb (Cichorium Fodivia); 

To tempt lt» new-fledged offspring to the also, the blanched leaves, 

Goldsmith Deserted Village \, 167. ■ - 

2, The act of endearing, or the state of being endeared; 
hence, affection; love, lii-ilesir'nienlt. 
eu-ileitv'or, en-tlev'gr, v. I. t, 1. To make an effort 
to do or effect; undertake nnd strive for; attempt stren¬ 
uously; try; as, he endeavored the settlement or the dif¬ 
ficulty; to endeavor to keep a promise: usually with an 
InAnftive object. 

Miller made mme awkward apologia* for not recognizing me, 
and endeavoured to explain away one or two little thing*. 

COOPER Redskins ch. 19, p. 309. [8. A T. ’57.] 



2. [Archaic.] To apply or exert: with a reflexive pro¬ 
noun; ns. 1 endeavored myself to finish the work. 

II. i. To make an effort; exert oneself to accomplish 
an object; work; strive: try: usually with at, after , or 
for; as, he endear or* after success. [< en- 1 + b\ de- 
nAr , dutv, < devoir. owe, < L. de!>eo: see deutor.] on* 
«lev'ort; In-ilev'ort.— cii-<loav'or-mentt, n. 

Synonyms: see attempt.— Frepoaitiona: for, after; 
more randy at. 

en-ilcav'or, n. An attempt or effort to do or attain 
something; earnest exertion for an end; the act of en¬ 
deavoring or striving; as, he made the endeavor and 
succeeded, on-dcv'oiirt; 1 n-deuv'ort. 


ei»<rie.HM-ly, adr. ei»tl'le**-iie**, n. 
Synonym*: see aim; effort. „ eml-lev'enS a. & n. Eleven, eml-leve't. 

Phraaea: — .1 iinior y end'long;", end'Iong ', adv. 1. Lengthwise; at full 

<1 envor, « socl•• ty for Jvo^lc s length; along: opposed to athwart, or across. 


age>, conducted In the same way aa the Young People’ 
Society of Christian Endeavor. See Christian.— to do 
oho’h c„ to do one’s best. 

en-de«v'or-er, en-dev'^r-cr, n. One wlio endeavors or 
strives to do somethflie; si>eciftcally, a memlxT of a 
Society of Christian Endeavor. See Christian. 


need as a salad. 

‘ Bitter ’ hr-rbs. snch a* endives, 
lettnee, and the like, were nex t set 
on the tahle. to represent the hard 
life of Egypt. 

Geikie Life of Christ vol. ii, 

Ch. 58, p. 473. [a. ’80.] 

[F., < li. intibus, endive.] 

— wild endive, chicory 
( Cichorium hit gbits). 
eiHlde%N, end'les, a. 1 . 

Enduring everlastingly; _ ■ 

without temporal limits; Endive (Cichorium 

eternal; as, “after the power Endiria). 

of an endless life,” Heb. vli, 1G. 2. Having no end in 
space; being without, or seemingly without, termination 
or bounds; infinite; unlimited; interminable: ns, aiww/- 
Uss journey. 3. Continually recurring; incessant; as, the 
endless round of seasons’ endless uproar. 4. Forming 
a closed loop or circle: having no terminal point; con¬ 
tinuous; as, an endless belt, chain, or cable. 5t, With¬ 
out design or object; purposeless; fruitless; as, an end¬ 
less yXol. ei»'«Ie-loH+. 

Synonyms: see ktkhnaL; immortal: perpetual. 


Then sparring at full speed, ran endlong on 
Where Theseti* sate on his imperial throne. 

Dhyden Fulaniou and Arcite bk. iil, 1. 691. 

2. Continuously. 3. On end; perpendicularly. 4, 
[Dial.] Longitudinally; straight on. 


Relating or pertaining to the interior of the abdomen.— 
En"do-n'n-i. n. pi. Zooph. The Actinozoa.— en"dn- 
n'l’t-nn. a. A: en"do-nr / 'ie-rl / ti«, n. J\tthol. 

inflammation of the Inner coat of an artery, eii-dur"- 
K»-rl , tiH+: eu-dur"ie-ri-i'iljsi. — eu'tlo-blust, n. 
Embryot. The endoderm.—eu"do-blns'tie» a.—en'- 
do-enrp. n. Hot. The Inner layer of a pericarp. In 
some cases it Is membranous, in others hard, aa In stoae- 
fruitn.— eu"do-en r'pic, a. — En"do-cni’'i»e-teL n.pl. 
Dot. A small family of anglocarpous lichens with a folla- 
ceona thallus aod apotheria Immersed in it. En'dn-cn r- 
pon, n. (t. g.) Eii' / do-ciii , 'iK*-it.— eii"tlt»-t , nr / i>e- 
in, €*n"do-cnr'i»oid, a — Eii"do-ei»i*'i»e-te 2 , n. 
pi. Zooph. A section of ecelenterates with genital organs 
derived troin the endoderin. Including the Scgp homed usee 
and Anthozoa.— En"do-cer-n t'i-die, n. pi. Conch. A 
family of nautfloldean cephalopoda with an endoslphon. 
En-doc'e-rns, «. (t. g.)— en"d«-cer'a-ild, a.—eii"- 
do-cer'n-ioid, eii"du-cei , "»-fil'lc, «. Having 
an endoslphon.— en"do-cer'vi-cn I. a. Of or pertaining 
to the interior of the cervix of the uterua.— en"uo-ec»r"- 
vi-cl'tis, it. Pithol. Inflammation of the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the neck of the womb; cervical endometritis.— 
en"do-cli on'drnl, a. Occurring or situated within a car¬ 
tilage; as, endochondral ossification— eii'dn-elione. w. 
The Inner division of a chone. c*n"tlo-elio'nn.L— ni"- 
do-elio'rl-ou. n. Embryo!. The layer of the allantois 
that Hues the chorion. en"dn-ehn"vi-on'ic. a.— eip- 
tlo-cli l’onte, n. J. Dot. The coloring-matter of vegetable 
cells other than green, especially that of algae. 2. Zool. The 
colored endoplasm of a cell.— on Gin-chyme, «. Zool. En¬ 
doplasm.— en"dn-co*-ln'ri-imi, n. Zool. Theiuneror 
visceral epithelium of the body-cavltyorco?lom.— en"dn- 
cte'hir. <f.— en"do-co-li'tis, n. Pathol. Inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the large Intestine: dys¬ 
entery.—cii'do-cone, n. Conch. One of the Internal 
cones formed by the slphonal sheaths of certain ceplialo- 
pod 6 .—eii"tIn-cHii'ic. «?ii"di»-ern'iii-nl. a. 1 . 
Situated within the cranium. 2. Of or pertaining to an 
endocranlum.—eiP'do-ern'ni-iinu n. 1, The dura ma¬ 
ter. 2. The Inner surface of the cranium, en'dn-crn net. 

— Ei»"d«i-cyc'li-en, n. pi. Echin. A section or order of 

eehinoldenns with the anus central, as In the sea-eggs.— 
en"do-cye'lic* a. — eit"iln-cye'l»e-nL a. — en"do- 
evV-inntc, a. Embryol. Having the embryo lnvagi- 
nated In the blastodermic vesicle, as nn amnlotlc or allantoic 
vertebrate.—eii"do»cy-e'HiM, a.— cnd'o-cynt, n. Hel¬ 
minth. The inner layer of the ccenceelum: the ectoderm 
proper with the mesodermal layer that secretes and Jlnea 
the cell of a polvzoau.— cn"dn-dmi-li'lis, n. Pilhol. 
Inflammation of the lining membrane of the pulp-cavity of 
a tooth.— eii"do-eii"U‘-ft't is, n. Pathol. See enteri¬ 
tis.— eii"do-gn*'trie, «. Of or pertaining to the In¬ 
terior of the abdomen; Intni-abdomlnal. — «»n"do-gnH- 
iri'tls, «. Med. Inflammation of the Internal mem¬ 
brane of the stomach. Called also eii'dno:- 

nnili.n. Crust. The Inner or principal branch of a gnathltc 
or appendage of the mouth.— cii-dug'nn-tlin 1 , a.—en"- 
dng-im't lii-on. n. [-thi-a, pf. 1 The Inner one of the 
two premaxillary bones described by Albrecht on either side 
of the upper jaw. See IHus. under intermaxillary bone. 

— En"do-litl>'i-a, n. pi. Proloz. A division of radlo- 
larlans with a sillehms skeleton partly within the central 
capsule.— en"do-litli'ie, a.— eiiGlo-lympli, n. Anat. 
The serous fluid that fills the membranous labyrinth of the 
ear.— en"dn-lyin-phnn'gi-n 1, a. Situated within a 
lymphatic vessel; as, an eudoluniphaugiat nodule, en"- 
do-ly>n-plin n'gc-nlt. eii^do -1 yui-pltnl'ic t a. 1 . 
Of, pertaining to, or containing endolymph; as, the end o- 
lymphatic duct. 2. Eiulolymphanglal.— <*ii"dn-lyn» / - 
plile, a. Of, pertaining to, or like endolymph.— en"do- 
ltier'aion, n. Micros. The placing of an oily liquid be¬ 
tween the lenses of an object-glass to remove aberration; 
endomerslon objective.— eii"dn-ii]c'tri-iiL a. 1 . Situ¬ 
ated within the womb. 2. Pertaining to the endometrium. 

— en"du-me-lri'tIs, n. Pithol. Inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the womb.—oii^do-iHc'lri-inii, n. 
The mucous membrane that lines the cavity of the ute¬ 
rus.— eii'do-inorpli, w. Mineral. A mineral enclosed 
within another, as a erystaI of tourmalin in quartz — «*n"- 
do-nior'pliie, n.-~ Eii' r du>in yeli'i-dtt% n.pl. Entom. 
A family of elavlcorn beetles with 8 -jointed tarsi, the sec¬ 
ond joint dilated, and simple claws: mostly funglvorons; 
fungus-beetles. Eii-iloin'y-elins, w. (t. g.) — eu-dom'- 
v-clild, a. & n.— cn-doiiCv-clioid, a. — eu"do-iiiyn / - 
i-iim, n. The connective tissue between the fibrous bun¬ 
dles of a muscle. See lllus. under MuscLK. — en"du- 
tnyn'i-n I. a.— «*n"«lo-m*i»li-rl'tlw» n. l\ithol. Inflam¬ 
mation of the lining membrane of the receiving cavity of the 
kidney and it« dilatations; pyelitis.— eu"do-nen'r!-ii in, 
n. The connective tissue between the fibers of a nerve. 
See lllus. under PEaiNEi aiUM.— cn"do-nen'ii-aL a.— 
t*n"do-pnr'i»-**itt*» n. A parasite that lives In the Inter¬ 
nal parts of its host, as an lnteBtlnalworm.— «*ii"do-pnr"- 
n-sit'lc, a. —en"do-prl'vic, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Interior of the pelvis; as, the <rnc/o;>e/?’fc fascia.— en"- 
tlo-i»i*r"i-en r-di'tl**, w. l*athol. Inflammation of the 
lining and enveloping membranes of the heart.— en"do- 
per"l-cnr-dit'te, rn"du-|u>r-id'i-nL a.— cii"- 
do-|»«*r"i-ut*ii-l’i'l!^ «. Pathol. Inflammation of the 
membranes enveloping the nerve-tlssne and connecting the 
nerv'e-flbers.—eii-doph'n-gy, «. The custom of canni¬ 
balism within the tribe; the eating of fellow clansmen.— 
en-dnpli'n-ffoiiM, //.— i*ii"do-j»lile-bl'liH, n. Pathol. 
Inflammation of the Inner coats of a veln.— rii'Mo-phlc- 
bit'ic, a.— <*n"do-pliItr'nn>« n. Dot. The liber or In¬ 
ner layer of bark In dicotyledons.— cn'do-ptirugin* n. 
Crust. A partition formed by opposite anodemes. ni"- 
do-plirag'innt. — on^dn-pli riig'iiMil, a. — i*n"dn- 
phyl'IoiiM, a. Dot. Arlnlng from w’ithln a sheath, as the 
flrstleavesof monocotyledons.—pii'do-pliyte, ». Dot. A 
plant living within another organism, usually as a parasite, 
as certain algae and fungi. Called also entophyle.— en'iln- 
l»liy"inl t a. — c*n"«lo-i»|iyt'ie, — eii"du-pliyt'lr- 
nUI v, iirfr.-en-ilonli'y-tuiiH, a. Entom. Living within 
wood, as certain larva*.— en'Mo-plaH'trmi, n. Same ns 
entoplastron.— I'lP'tlo-pleu'rn, ii. Dot. The inner¬ 
most of the Integuments of a seed.— rii'Glo-ivIcMi'iTiL a. 

— en"iln-i>leii'rlie* n. Crust. The part of nn apo- 
deme that arises from an lntereplmeral membrane.— eii"- 
rio-plpii-ri^ic, «. — 4 »ii"<lo-pIii-ioii'ic, a. Geol. 
Formed by consolidation and crystallization, as the first 
crust of the cooling earth: designating rocks supposed to 
have this origin.— <*ii"<lo-plii'ton-iMiii, —i*n"«lo- 

f »1u't on-i*»l, eii-<lup'«-<litp, w. Crust. The Inner 

•ranch of the shaft or stem (protopodlte) of an appendage. 
It Is variously modified, being when fully developed, as In 
the thoracic region of a lobster, crab, or other decapod, the 
ambulatory limb or leg.— 4 >u-< 1 oi>"o-<lit'ic, a.— En"tlo- 


au = out; oil; IQ = feud, Ift = future; c = k; clmrch; dli = the; go, sing, ink; *o; fliin; zli = azure; F. boh, dtine. <,from; +, obsolete; %, variant. 





emloeurtliiu* 


ooo 




The endogenous character of this granite is well shown by its 
handed structure. T. S. HUNT Chem. and Geol. Essays essay xi. 
p. 1%. [a. E. C. A CO. ’78.] J ’ 



prae'tn, n. pi- Helminth. A subclass, auperorder, or 
other division of polyzoans having the aaus within the 
area of the lophopnore and close to the mouth, as In the 

PedicelUnidse.— eti"do-proc'toiis, a.— cn-dotJ'tile, a. — eu-do^'c-uotiK-lv adr 
Bot. Having the plumule rolled up In the cotyledon: a ciwlo<r'o.ii v on-doi'e In ’ » ' rwh „.um 

proposed substitute for monocotyledonous.- en / '<lo-rn'~ Vnll.ilCon J .P*” 1 ’ i i Gr ?." th f r rom " ltllln ; 

chis, «. AnaL The thin layer of connective tissue that specifically* endogenous cell*formation. [< endo- -f- 
lines the spinal canal, en^do-rhn'ehist. — Kti"do- -€*NT.j CHrdo-geu'c-*!*;. 

rlii'zre, n.pt. The Monocotyledones.— cn' / do-rhi / zn 1* —cn^do-gre-iicl'lc, a. Med. Having its origin 

a. Bot . Having the radicle of the embryo sheathed by the from within; as, endoaenetic disease, 
cotyledon, as In many monocotyledons - 1 - 1 ' ‘ * 

znimt. — o *’ 
granular lay 
doplasm. 
en"do- 

Strument 1 U 1 au luiuuai ui uuuun Ul^OM, 

especially the womb, rectum, urethra, and bladder.— on"- &ee endo-. 
do-scop'ic,«.— cn^lo-si'plion, n. Conch. An Inner si- do-i>la*ni, en 
phoo In eephalopods.— eii'Mo-si'plion-nl, a.-rn^lo- partially fluid internal 

i&a pt °* ,na! 8ec * iasm] 

°< * **>«, 

as hexaetlnelllds, consisting of eudoderm and mesoderm. zo i* u ' , L<*’ND0-- 

— eii / do-*o''nia I, a.— en'dn-speriu, n. Bot. The al- Uerivatxves 
bumea of a seed; the nutritive substance formed within the Gopiast: of or p t 

embryo-sac and serving for the early support of the embryo, pertaining to an-,,—.. .,„. V i Ur , U ^ U( «. «*. 

Compare perisferm.— en"do-Hpt*r'nile t a .— en'do- Protoz. A section of protozoans with an endoplast or nu- 
spore, n. Bot. The delicate Inner layer of the wall of a eleus, including most forma.— <*n"do-pluK'tule, n. The 
spore. en"<lo-spo'ri-n m]♦— cn-rios'po-roiis, a. Bot. ^ nucleolus of a protozoan.—en"do-pluw'tu-lur» o. 
Having spores formed endogenously.— cii-tloK'te-nl, a. «n-«ore' I T, vt .To make of a gold color: said of coloring 
1. Ossifying from within the cartilaginous substance. 2. ln ? ook ™5 the uae of a yellow glaze of egg-yolks. 

Of or pertaining to the endosteum.— eu^do-Nter'iiitc, n. en “« , re J’,, J° adore - 

Crust. The part of anapodeme that rlseafrom the Interster- en "do-rlil'zal, etc. See endo-, 

nal membrane.— en-^do-nter'nii 1* eii"do- 8 tcr-iiit'ic, cii-dorm', en-dSrm', vt. To put into the somnamba- 

a.— en"do-»ter / niiiii, n. Same as entosternum.— listic state or sleep; hypnotize. 

bSnlVlnVorttemedul 2?c»v® ete IX'bora® »‘oK' .IM.- • • 1 «Krin.em«l on » y<mth of ..«nteen. one pmttj 

loflamrmitlon o/'Ebe I i[T‘ S “ ro ' s "' <> “ ^ ^ ? 

sssftzsj?r ; r e <rr “& e t< f. «*«*,< l <«,;«. + sL*. *.<**.] 

shell or exoskeleton.— en-dos'trn-cnl t en'do- e,, ’ do ** se ’ e**-dorfc'a-bl(e, etc. Same as indorse, 
style, n. Ascid. A longitudinal fold of the endoderm etc., the more approved commercial form. See also note 
of the pharyngeal cavity, projecting Into the blood-cavlty. at indorse regarding orthography. 

— en^do-stvl'ic, a.-ei»"do-the'cii, n. [-c^, pi.] en-dor»e', en-dSrs' «. Her. A diminutive of the pale, 
Zooph. 1, The Inner hard structures of the wall of the one-fourth or one-eighth Its width. 


put in possession, endow, or invest, as with some quality, 
gift, or grace, usually spiritual. 

dora^fromabov ™ 611 °* under8tand * D ^» * uc ^ a*are endued with wU- 
J. Wesley Sermons vol. ii, ser. xliil, p. 30. [a. a m. ’18.] 
Same as endow', 3. 3t. Same as endow', 1. 

[Var. of endow.] 

Synonyms: see supply.— Preposition: with. 

— cu-diic'iiieiit, n. 

.•elites, rt [en-dued'; en-du'ing.] 1. To put on (a 
;arment or the like); assume. 2, To clothe; invest. r< 
induo, < xndu , in, < in, in.] 

■diie'at, vt. & vi To digest: used chiefly in falconry', 
thi'giuet, n, Uesentment; dudgeon. 


1 fi * , , CH-dun'geont, vt. To confine In a dungeon, 

en do-plozra, n. Biol. The granular, c*n-ditr*a-bl, -ness. Endurable, etc. 
emal protoplasm of a cell, as of certain en-dnr'a-ble, en-diOr'a-bl, a. 1. Thai 


visceral chamber of a coral. 2 
lamtnae of a hydrold perlgonlum. 
en^do-f 1 1 * ~ 

tli e'ei 
autber. 

en^do-the'd-nl, a.—Pii"d°-the-is>tic, a. Existing 
within the nature or being of God. Compare exotiieistic. 
— en^do-tho , 'II-o r niB, n. Pathol. A eaoeerona growth 


Tbe Innermost of the eu-dor»ed / , en-dSrat', 
en^do-the'cnl, a.— cn^lo-sarc", -scope, 


Her. Same aa addoesed. 
-jsl'plion, etc. See endo-. 

temporary remission 
did&mi, give.] 

— — ... T ...-X-, .i. Anlnatrumeot 

for measuring endosmose. [< end- -f Gr. dsinos, Impul- 
— en r 'tio-tiie"ii»o' , iim. n. iwtnoi. Acaoeerona erowth siou, 4- inetron, measure.]— r < ud // OM-ino-met / ric« a. 
developed ln or from the endothelium.—en ,, do-tlie / li- e,l< ^ . ,, * OR e, end os'inOs, n. i. Osmose In that di- 

uin, n. [-Li*A, pl."\ Anal. A mem- , . . , rection m which the liqoid or gas traverses the septum 

brane, composed of flat, thin cells, / > Al * *£;. _ most rapidly. 2. Osmose from an outer vessel to one 

that Unea blood-vessels, Ivinplmtlca, contained within it. See osmose. [< end- -f - Gr. Osmos, 

push.] end"oN-ino'mim^,— elec- 

T Ike endothelium Vh« SV J ^ f J ic ^ndoNinoHe, the passage of a liquid through a dia. 

ri^ic « Of or DertelnloS to the _Phragin from tbe anode to the cathode In electrolysis. 

rnc ic» a. yi or periainiog to tpe f-' Denvativea, etc.:— i«ud"oK-inot'ic, a. Pertaining to 

endosmoae. end'os-iiiiet j emP'oH-mo'dict; end < ''o»i- 
iiiOK'iiiict.—endosinotic equivalent, tbe ratio of the 
w'elght of water passing through a membrane Into a salt so¬ 
lution to that of the solution passing in the opposite direc¬ 
tion during the same time.— eiuP'oH-mot'ic-n 1 -ly, udr. 
eu-driHH't, vt. 1, To put on one’s hack, as armor. 2. To 
carve or Inscribe, as on a tree. 

Endothelium. e en-des'to-md, n. [-sle, -mt or -me, pi .] 
Portion of the serous i' C jT u /A A A Pl? te behind and supporting the labrum. 
lining of tho diuphragm ?' Hathol. A tumor developing from the endosteum. 


eodotborex ln the Interior of the 
thorax; situated within the thorax; 
as, the endothoracic fascia.—on /7 - 
rio-tlio'iMix, n. Zool. The Inter¬ 
nal framework or processes of the 
thorax or eephalotliorax, In arthro¬ 
pods, as Insects and crustaceans. 
en"do-ear'tll-ae, en'do edr'di- 
ac, a. 1. Situated or being with¬ 
in the heart. 2, Of or pertaining 







The forn- 
The inner 
[< ENDO- + 


Gt. kardia, heart.] en / 'iIo- opening into a lymph.’ cnMo-Mouie, en'do-sWm, n. 1 . Bot. 

channel. jjjpp ] nner integument of an ovule. 

^ l tlS ' "■ P °- ttalouST' 2 - 

en^^r^d^di^ », Anal. Thl 

endothelial lmmg membrane of the heart. [< endo- state of having or the formation of an endostome. f< 

-f Gr. kardia, heart.] END . + Gr. osteon, bone.] L 

en-doc'trin-nteT, vt. To lndoctrlaate. en-doe'trluet, en-dote't, vt. Toendow. 

eiPdo-derin, en'do d^riu, n. 1. Embryol. The inner- cu^do-ilie'ca, -tlieVf-nin, etc. See endo- 
moat of the germ-layers of the embryo; hypoblast. eii"clo-tlicr'niic, en'do-ther'mle, a. Chem. Pertaining to 
From it is developed the epithelium of the alimentary or attended by the absorption of heat; heat-absorblng; as, 
canal and its annexes. See illns. under qerm-layers. endothermic combination. [<bndo- -p tuermio.] eu"- 
2. Biol. The inner layer of the integument of an organ- ai>e _ t ^ K » 

ism, especially of a cadenterate. 3. Bot. The endoder- auspect ; doubt. 

mis. eii'lo-dermi. [< endo- + Gr. derma, skin.] “non or for as a w ‘ 1 * T be8t ?' v a . fund or tncome 

lo-der'iiial. pn"du.<lor/ii.i.. J upon or ior, as a p< 


Phil. Soc. 

dared; bearable; tolerable. 2. [Local or RareXl>urablc! 
[b., < endurer ; eee endure.]— cihIii r^a-blPI-ty, 
cn-dur'a-hle-iu ^, n.— en-diir'ii-bly, adv. 

I. The capacity or 
suffer pain, distress, 

, , */./,-;■— —./--out succumbing; pa- 

tient fortitude; also, the act or experience of enduring; 
aufferance; as, the endurance of the Roman soldier. 

There Un limit to hnm*n endurance, and that limit the Surgut 
exdee had reached. Kennax in Century Magazine Jan., ’89, p. fei. 

2. The ability to bear and continue in spite of destruc¬ 
tive forces; continuing power, as that of wood or iron, 
under severe atrain or expoeare; durability. 3. Con¬ 
tinuation in time; duration. 4t. Delay. eii-dnre / - 
tiieiiit; In-dnr'aucct. 

Synonyma; see fortitude; patience. 
en-durc', en-diBr', v. [en-ditred': en-dur'ino.] I, 
t. 1, To suffer or bear the test oi without injury or 
giving way; hold out againat; withstand: as, the rope 
could not endure the strain. 

Few sermons endure the type*. 

N. Sheppard Before an Audience ch. 7, p. 94. [p. a w. *88.] 

2. To experience or sustain with a sense of distress and 
atrain; bear painfully; undergo. 

Feeling; that awful pause of hlood and hreath 
VS hjch life endures when it eonfronU with death * 

Hood Hero and Leander st. 129. 

3. To suffer patiently; submit to without resistance; 
undergo; tolerate; as, I endured great hardship. 

The horse of n noble breed will not endure the lash. 

CRanking If'orfcs, Slavery ch. 4, p. 709. [a. 17. A. ’88 .] 

4t. Tolndurate; toughen. 5t. To cause to last; preserve. 
II. f. 1. To have duration; continue; last; remain; 
as, the word of God endures forever. 

Weeping may endure for a night, hut joy cometh in the morning. 

Ps. xxx, 5. 

2* To be firm and steadfast in trial; goffer without 
yielding; hold out; bear; as, learn to endure w hile young. 

Can thine heart endure, or can thine hands be strong in the day 
tout ho shall deal on judgment with thee f 

Bunyan Holy IVar ch. 4, p. 110. [p. a c.] 
3t. To become indurated. [< F. endurer, < L. induro, 
harden, < in, in, -f durus , hard.] 1 n-dnre / 't. 

Synonyms: abide, afford, allow, bear, brook, permit, 
put up with, submit to, suffer, support, sustain, tolerate 
Allow and permit Involve large concession of tbe will* 
put up with > and tolerate, imply decided aversion and reluc¬ 
tant withholding of opposition or interference; whispering 
la allowed by the school-teacher who does not forbid nor 
censure it; one puts up with the presence of a disagreeable 
visitor; a state tolerates a religion which it would be glad 
to suppress. Endure Is nearer to the latter than to the 
former sense. One may choose to endure the pain of a 
surgical operation rather than take anesthetics; he permits 
the thing to eorae which he must brace himself to endure 
when it eomes. Bear is the most general word for all these 
meanings. To afford ta to be equal to a pecuulary demand 
To brook la quietly to pul up with provocation or insult. 
Abide combines the senses of await and endure; aa, I will 
abide the result. See abide; hear; persist.— Anto¬ 
nyms : break, break down, droop, fall, faint, falter, give 
up, give out, sink, succumb. 

— en-diir'cr, n. ~ 


— eir'do-der / »ial,~eii"<lo-der / »ile, a. 
eii^do-der'inl^en’do-der'mie,*. Bol. A sheath com¬ 
posed of one or more layers of modified parenchymatous 
cells, which encloses certain fibrovascular bundles. 

en^do-doix-il'tls, -cn ,/ ter-t / Us, -gas-i rl'tls. 
See endo-. 

en-doK'a-iny, eu-deg'a-mi, n. The enstom of some 
uncivilized tribes of marrying only within the tribe or 
political group. [< endo- + Gr. (jamas, marriage.] 

— en^do-gain'le, en-dog'a-mou*, a . 
en'do-gen, en'do-jen, n. Bol. A plant that increases 

m size by the intercalation of new* 
cellular and vascular tissue irregu¬ 
larly among that already formed, 
and not in concentric rings aa in 
exogens; a monocotyledon; an 
“inside grower,” so called. [< 

ENDO- -1- -GEN.] 

Endogena have no cambium layer 
or distinction of hark and pith, and 
are further characterized usually by 
having a monocotyledonous em¬ 
bryo, ternary arrangement of the 
flowers, and parallel-veined leaves, 
eii-dotr'c-noti*, en-doj'g-iius, o. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or like an cu- 
dogen; growing rrora within. 

Man U the nohle endogenous plant 
which irrowt, like the palm, from wfthin, 
outward. 

EM8RSON Representative Men, Uses 
of Great Men p. 11. [n. m. a co. ’90.] 

2. Originating or growing within 
or on the inside of someUiing, as 
cell-formation Id which daughter- 
cells form within a inother*cell; 
springing from or being within the Leaf and divided Stem 
interior tissue. 3 , Geol. Formed of an Endogen, 

by processes interior to the earth’s ^ -- 

surface, as by aqueoua deposition 



. One who end urea. 

en-ilitr'lnjs, en-diur'ing, pa. Having or showing en- 
_ _ durance; long-suffering* lasting; long-continuing; ss, 

-- - v ., ^ a permanent provision for an appointed ^during beauty; enduring patience. en-<l tir'ant*. 

purpose; give a permanent fund or income to; as, to em Synonyms: seecHANOELKss;PERMANENT; perpetual. 
a college or . professorship on-d,.™ 

° 0t, " re ,b “ H ta “’* *'” f < Vhe V ? y H ,, ’r en .I’ "' An 0peuin , g ’ pa8 f ^ , 0r 8P ? CC 

MacDonald Robert Faiconer ch. 33 , p. 244. [d. l, co.l at the 4 . eDd of eomething; room at the end, as for piny 

natural’giftsequip;^fura! 8 b S ;* I a^he U ia ) r , ich]y^^fcw'crf’ 

' ndomd ” i,h thefi^ctotor or some objer?; also'teS|thwteeT as!°to set 
Max MCller chips vol. ii, ch. 16 , p. 55, note. [s. ’70.] a ^° x end wise; sometimes used adjectively; as, endwise 

3. To grant or confer a right of dower to or upon; give „.?/ e f 8 . ,lre ' [?lang.] Heels over head. eml'wajxJ, 
or assure a dower or dowry to; as, to endow a woman at C, A “” ,a » e n'di-ma, n. Anot. The ependyma. [< 
marriage. [< OF. endouer, < en (< L. in), in,+ d&uer, ^ an g ent ’ < €n ' ln ’ + d V^ P u « on.] 

endow, < L. doto, < do{t-)s, dower, < do, gi^] in- L / < I J ‘ , V alt a ; v s ? mea8 ependymal. 
doiv't. b J eii'dy-hln, en'di-sis, n. Ormth. The acquirement of 

Synonyms: see supply.— Preposition: with. plumage. [< Gr. endysis, putting on, < en, on, -j- dyd, 

— C’n-ifnvv'er, n. One whoendows.— eu-dow'ryt, n. put on.] 

[Rare.] Dower. -one, suffix. A termination of adjectives of Latin origin, 

en-dowd', pp. Endowed. Phil. Soc. u^d also in chemistry to denote a hydrocarbon belong- 

cu-dow'cr, vt. [Archaic.] Toendow. ing to the olefine series. [< L. -enus % adj. suffix.] 

For it was they who set you where you are, An endoicered orphan. Cll'f-cn let, rl. & ri . To kill; kill off; destroy; exhaust. 

E. B. Brownlno Aurom Leigh hk. ii,l. 615. e-iic'cl-a, g-nFehi-a or -ne'si-a, n. Med. Any continued 
eii-doxv'nieiil, en-dan'mgnt, n. 1. A sum settled or few. [< Gr. tnekes, continuous, < 4 / enek, bear.] 
projicrty deviser] for the permanent use of an institution, Piicdt, n. A duck, endet. 
person, or object; a fund; as, the hospital has a liberal J-nIMd (xm), n. Same as A2 neid. 

endowment. eii'e-ma, cn'g-ma (xm), n. [-mas or- ma'ta, p/.] Med. 

Your libraries, . . . with their ample endowments, with their A Ejected into the rectum; a clyster; injectiou. 

accumulated aid to research, ought to make you a nution of scholars. l< ^ r - enema, < en, in, 4- l iiemi , eeud.] 
i ARRAR Sermons ond Addresses in Am., p. 354. [E. P. d. ’86 .] en-e'mi -n -blet, a. Hostile. 

2. Any gift, as talent, grace, or beauty, with which a fn'e-iiiyf, a. inimical; hostile, 
person is endowed by nature; also, an accomplishment. ei11 en, £ -ri ?h (• *“■' P 3 

Persons of ordinarr endntnntenta m<uf J*' J . I* GDC W hO is Unfne 


Persons of ordinary endowments meet with occasions fitted w 
thejr parts and capacities every day in the common occurrences of 
hfe. Budgell Spectator Apr. 15, 1712. 

3. The act of endowing, especially with a dower or fond; 
as, the endowment of a college or a hospital. 4. Laic . 
.... bestowing or assuring of a woman’s dower, 

showing character- En"ilo-zo / n, en*do-zO'Q, n. pi. Zool. The Entozoa. [< 
lstie structnre. endo *f- Gr. zoon , animal.] 

eii-drer/t, rt. Toaiiffer. 

:e a drudge of. 

To 


in vein*: »Idi of mineral’ or rock masses: contrasted JSlSn.dhlei?; tl° To a m r ak. < ‘"d™K t o'f 

with exotic and ir.dw’xme. _ cn- . . . en-bu'ino.] 1 . 


. . „ . — or en'g-ml, Tl’., n. [-mies, 

pi.] 1. One who is unfriendly; one who cherishes 
wrath, rancor, or malicious purpose toward another; an 
adversary; a foe; as, when my come upon me. 

2. Any person or force that is arrayed or enlisted in an¬ 
tagonism with harmful Intent, with or w ithout malice. 

(1) Inter. Law. A nation at war with another. 

Valiant Othrilo, we must straight employ you 
Against the general enemy Ottoman. 

Shakespeare Othello act i, ac. 3. 

(2) A soldier, citizen, or subject of a nation at war with 
another; one of a hostile army or nation. 


aofu, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, £r - ov*r, eight, e = ueage; tin, machine, 5 = renew; obey, no; net, ner, atem; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 










eneni) 


001 


engaged 


An enemy was regarded as a criminal and an outlaw, . whose 
life, liberty, and property lay at the mercy of the conqueror. 

KENT Commentaries vol. i, pt. i, lect. v. p. 89. 

(3) An army or military force hostile to another in the 
field. 3. Any force, fact, circumstance, or influence that 
is hostile or injurious; any hurtful or dangerous thing; 
as, the barroom is the great enemy of the home. 

The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. *r f Cor. xv, 26. 

[< OF. enemi , < L. inimicue, < in, not, 4 - amicus, 
friend. < amo, love.] eii'e-inlet. 

Synonyms: see antagonist.— Preposition: Qf or to. 

Phrases:—puhiic enemy, any enemy with whom a 
nation Is at open war.—the e. 1» The foe in arms: forces 
on the opposing side. *2, The evil one; Satan. 3, [Slang. J 
Time; as, how goes the enem u t 
eii'e-iny 2 , eo‘e-mJ. n. [Scot.] An emmet. 
en'e-inv 1 , n. (Dial., Eng.] Anemone. 
cn-eji' ; l-der'i»ilc, en-cp’i-der'inic, a. Med. Applied 
to or nsed upon the skin: said of treatment hy blistering, 
etc. [ < EX- a 4* EriDERMIS.] 
en-erd't, ri. To dwell. 

(.•ir'er-gel'lc* en'gr-jet'ic, a. Having or displaying en¬ 
ergy; acting with prompt, rapid, and effective force; 
working vigorously; forceful and efficient; strenuous; 
as, an energetic superintendent. [ < Gr. energeiikos, < 
emerged; see energumen.) en"er-getTc*alJ. 

Synonyms: active, alive, effective, efficacious, forcihlc, 
lively, potent, powerful. 

Derivativesen"e r-get'le-al-ly»<xtfc.— eti"- 
er-gel'le-al-uens, n. 

en"er-get'lo*, en’gr-jet'ics, n. Physics. The science 
of the laws and phenomena of mechanical and physical 
forces, as distinguished from vital forces, 
en-er'gic, en-^FJic, a. [Rare.] 1, Manifesting energy: 
especially applied In phvales to the action of physical forces 
so called; acting effectively; operating; as, the eneryic 
action of electricity. •>. Energetic, 
en-er'gl-co, en-er ji-co, adv. [It.] Mu*. With energy and 
force; strongly accentuated: a direction to the performer, 
••n^er-get'i-cn;. 

cu'er-glze, en'er-jaiz, v. [-gized; -gi'zinc.] I. t. 
To render energetic; make forceful and active; give 
energy, strength, or force to; endue with activity or 
vitality; as. to energize dead matter. 

An electro-magnet U energized or de-enrrgired ... by estab¬ 
lishing or stopping the current is the coil. 

Park Benjamin Age of Electricity ch. 6, p. 80. [a. ’86.] 
II. f. To act energetically; work with force and effect; 
he operative; as, new forces are energizing all abont us. 

It [poetry] is originality energizing in the world of beauty; the 
originality ot grace. parity, refinement, and good feeling. 

NEWMAN Essays vol. i, essay i, p. 21. iL. u. A CO. ’90.] 
en'er-glsej.- en'er-grzer or *«er, n. 
en"er-gn'nieii, en'gr-giu'men, n. One who la pos¬ 
sessed by evil spirits; a demoniac; a fanatical enthusiast. 

Deluded by debasing fanatical dreams, worthy only of an ener- 
gumen whose dwelling is among tombs. 

George Euot Romola ch. 5, p. 56. [U.] 
[< L. energumenwt, < Gr. energoumerm, ppr. pass, of 
eneigeb, work, < en , in, 4 - ergon , work.] 
en'er-gy, en'^r-ji, n. [-gies, pL] 1. The power by 
which anything acts effectively to move or change other 
things or accomplish any result; that quality hy reason 
of which anything tends to move or act; force; potency: 
as, the energy of nature; mental energy. 2. Habitual 
tendency to and readiness for effective action; intensity 
and forcefulness in spirit or conduct; vigor; efficiency. 

Energy in government Is essential to . . . security against ex¬ 
ternal and internal dangers. 

Madison in The Federalist No. xxxvii, p. 163. 

3. Power in active exercise; force in operation; vigor¬ 
ous and effective action; as, a great destructive energy. 

Let yonr life be like that of the summer air, which has tiroes of 
noble energy and times of |»erfect peace. 

HaMERToN Intellectual Life pt. x, letter vi, p. 367. [a. BROS. *74.] 

4 . Physics. Capacity for performing mechanical work. 
See work. 

The physical quantities called/orm* of energy exist inaucb 
relation that no one of them can ever be Increased or dimin¬ 
ished except at the expense of another. Sccconsebvation. 
Chief amoogthese quantities are: (1 1 kinetic energy, be¬ 
longing to even* body in motion, and equal to the product 
ofbalf its mass Into the square of Its velocity; ( 2 ) potent in ( 
energy, determined hy the relative condition of the parts of 
* body, or the relative positions of bodies acting on each 
other, and such that every chaoge In that state or position 
absorbs or evolves a definite amount of energy in some 
otherfonn; (3) heat; and (4) electric energy, Ileatisbe- 
lleved to he a form of molecular kinetic eoergy, and electric 
energy Is thought to exist in both kinetic and potential forms. 

An example of the transformation of one of these forms into 
others is afforded by the operations which result In the motion of a 
»treet*cor by a *toroge»baUery. In a poond of coal, as related to 
the oxygen of the air. «t conceive stored a quantity of Jtotential 
energy which, changed into heat, would raise 80 pounds of wster 
from the freezing* to the boil mg* point, or, changed to kinetic 
energy, would give a maos of 80 pounds a velocity of 2,8tW feet per 
second. When this energy is evolved in the form of heat nnder 
the boiler of a stearo*engioe driving a dynamo, a certain quantity 
of the heat dioappear* and is replaced hy electricity. The elec- 
Iricilv disappears in the act of charging the storage*bnttery, 
where it takes another form of potential energy. The latter is 
again expended in reprodocing tne electricity, which again disap¬ 
pears in moving the car, bnt reappears in the form or heat gen¬ 
erate by the friction of the cartwheels. The quantity of Beat 
which is tbns produced, comhined with that generated on the 
various conducting wires, la exactly the quantity that disap¬ 
peared in the engine driving the dynamo. SIMON N'EWCOMa. 

fihet. That objective property of style by means of 
which a thought is forcibly or vividly impressed on the 
hearer's mind. It is ( 1 ) proper when secured in accord¬ 
ance with the other properties (see style), and [ 2 ) fig¬ 
urative by deviation from them. 

It is this vitality, this living energy, this beating of the brave 
heart beneath the burning words, which is the immortal part of 
literature. E. P. Whipple Essays und Reviews, Eng. Poets io vol. 
i. p. 403. 10. A CO. *71.1 

G. Philot. In Aristotle, actual being as a potency or 
activity; actuality; reality. [< F. tnergie, < LL. ener- 
gut . < Gr. energeia , < energos, at work, < en , In, -f 
ergon, work.] 

Synonyms: see power. 

Pnrascs:—(leg en tint Ion or dissipation ofenergy 

(Physic*), the change of energy into a noa-available form, 
a* from unerul mechanical energy to useless heat by fric- 
Uon. or from hlgb*temperature heat to low.teniperature 
heat by radiation or the like: a process continually going 
on in nature. Compare entropy — rittlinnt c.> energy 
transmitted through or hy the ether, as light, radiant heat, 
or electromagnetic radiation. 


e-ner'vale, e-ngrivet oren^r-vet (xm), vt. [-va’ted; 
-va’tino.] I. To deprive of nerve, energy, or vigor; 
impair in force or vitality; render effeminate or feeble; 
weaken; as, the youth was enervated hy dissipation. 

The culture that enervates instead of strengthening is always a 
false and partial one. F. PaRKMaN Discovery of die Great West 
ch. 14, p. 1K4, note. [L. 8. A CO. *81.] 

2. To render ineffective or Inoperative; refute; defeat; 
as, to enervate an objection or a law. 3. To cut the 
sinews or nerves of; hough; as, to enervate a horse. 
4+. To emasculate. [< L. enerratus, pp. of enen'o, < 
e, out, + nervus , nerve.] e-iicrve't. 

Synonyms: see impair. 

Derivatives : — e-ner'vn-tlvCe, a . [Rare.] Tending 
to enervate; weakening.— e-ner'va-tnr, n. 
e-ner'vale, g-n^r'vet or -vet, a . Rendered feeble or 
effeminate; debilitated; weakened. [< L. enervatus; 
See ENEnVATE, v .] 

en^er-va'llon, en*er-v@'8htm, n. The act of enerva¬ 
ting, or the state of being enervated; debility; languor. 
[< LL. enervatio(n-\ < L. enervo; see enervate, v.] 
e-ner'vosc, g-ngr'vOa, < 2 . Hot. Without visihle nerves or 
ribs, as some leaves. [< L. enervus , < e, from, -f- ner¬ 
vus , nerve.] 

— e-iicr'vous, a. [Rare.] Having no vigor; nerveless, 
e-nencli', e-niuH% a., n., & adv. [Scot.] Enough, e- 

neugk't. 

on-faee', en-fes', vt. To write or print on the face of. 

— eii-fiiee'iiieiit, n. 

en fn-mille', fib fn-mll'. [FA In the family; at home, 
eii-fn in'inc+t vt. & vi. To make or become hungry; famish. 

en-fnm'islit. 
en-fnrce't, rt. To stuff, 
en-fa'vort* rt. To favor, en-fn/vourt. 
en-I'ear't, rf. To make afraid. 
en-t'(*ct'+» a. Tainted with Illegality, 
en-f'ee'bl, -bid. Enfeeble, etc. PniL. Soc. 

cu-fee'ble, cn-fi'bl. vt. [ rled; -blino.] To render 
feeble; impair or destroy the strength or force of; 
weaken; enervate; debilitate; as, enfeebled hy age. 

Praise too dearly loved, or warmly nought, 

Enfeebles all internal strength of thought. 

Goldsmith Traveler 1. 269. 
[< OF. enfeblir % < en (< L. in), in, -f -fettle; see feeble.] 

en-fee'bJIwl»t; In-fee'blet. 

Synonyms: see impair. 

— cti-f'ec'ble-tiient, n .— en-fee'bler, n. 

e«i-fef\ en-feft'. Enfeoff, etc. Phil. Soc. 

eo-fcPlnw-Hhlpt* v. 1, t. To Join in fellowship. II. i. 

To enter into fellowship, 
en-fel'nnt, vt. To infurlste. 

en-feoiF, cn-fef', rt. 1. Laic. To sell or give and 
convey lands in fee to; invest with a fee, fief, or feud. 

Cpon the dfoaolntioD Df the monasteries, the veteran was en- 
feoffed in the lands and manor, to which he gave hie own name. 

Barham Ingoldshy Legends, Spectre of rapinrtflfon in vol. I, 
p. 17. [BEN. A BON *75.] 

2+. To surrender, as a vassal; give over, as oneself. [< 
OF. enfenfer , < en (< L. in), in,4 - feoffer; see feoff, t\] 

en-fefl y t; eu-IIcFt; l«i-feoiflr+. 
eii-feoiFiiient, en-fef'm$nt, «, Law. The act or the 
instrument hy which the title and possession of an estate 
in fee are transferred. eii-fclFmenlt; In-feoli T - 
incut;; In-feoFmetii;. 
en-fcrin't, vt. To affirm, 
en-fer'tilct, vt. To fertilize. 
en-fcM'lcrt* rf. To fester, 
eii-let'ter, tn-fet'^r, rt. To fetter or enchain. 
en-IVvcr, en-fl’ver, rt. [Rare.] To put Into a fever, 
cn-fierce't, rf. To render fierce. 

eu"ll«Iade', en'fi-led / (xm), vt. [-landed; -la'ding.] 
To rake lengthwise with shot or missiles, or be in posi¬ 
tion to rake; as, the guns enfiladed the enemy’s position. 
e«i"ll-Iade / ,«. 1. Mil. (1) A fire that may rake length¬ 
wise a line of troops or works, etc.; as, our left was ex¬ 
posed to an enfilade. (2) A position exposed to a raking 
fire. 2t. A straight passage or the like, as through a 
suite of apartments with their doors opposite oae another, 
or a vista, ns of trees. [F., < enfiler , thread, < LL. 
infilo , thread, < L. in, on, 4 filam, thread.] 
cn-lile't, vt. To put on a string or thread; string, 
cit-IIled', en-faild', pa. Ihr. Represented as strung 
with or transfixing a coronet, the head of 
a man or an animal, or any other object; 
said of a sword, a scepter, etc. 
en-fire'+, rt. To kindle- Inflame. 
en-Hctdi', cn-fic8h’,rf. [Rare.] 1, To cause 
flesh to grow upoa; elothe with fleah. 2. 

To incorporate or establish in the fleah; In¬ 
grain; incarnate. 

en "A cm- race', dfi’flO-rfizh', n. [F.] The 
extraction of perfumes hy treating flowers 
with odorless rats. Enflled. 

en-ilaw'ev, en-fluu’gr, rf. [Poet.] To deck Crest of Dan- 
wit h fiowera. vers; a fletir-de- 

en-!'<»Id', etc. Same as infold, etc. li« enfiled wiih » 
e«i-rt>«iee',en-fen8',rf. To sink in; place ducal coronet, 
deep; as, the eye of an owl is enforced. [< F. enfoncer, 
< L. in, in, 4 /undue, bottom.] 
en-force% en-fOrs', v. 1 . t. 1. To put Into execution 
or cause to take effect hy force; carry out vigorously, 
cnusc to have force or effect, or to be executed; compel 
obedience to; as, to enforce commands or laws. 

The arbitrator between natione would need a European army to 
enforce his decrees. MaRTINEau Studies of Christianity, Ethics 
of Christendom p. 354. [L. o. A co. *79.] 

2, To exact, obtain, or produce authoritatively or by 
force; compel; aa, to enforce obedience. 3. To present 
or urge forcibly or cogently: give force or weight to; aa, 
to enforce a truth with argument. 

I cannot . . . Illustrate a moral duty, without, at the same time, 
enforcing a precept of our religion. 

Smith in S. J. Reid’s Sydney Smith ch. 2, p. 60. [ll. *85.] 

4. [Archaic.] To force* Impel; urge; press; compel, 
ot. To strengthen; fortify. Gt. To hurl forcibly, as a 
dart. 7+. To establish or prove. 8+. To exert (oneself) 
grently. Ot. To ravish; force. 

lit. i. 1. To become strong; progress. 2. To en¬ 
deavor strongly; straggle, f < OF. en/orcer, < LL. in - 
fortio, < in, in, -f fortia, force, < L. for tie, strong.) 
eu-l'orxe'+. 

Synonyms: see execute. 

Derivatives: — e»i-foree'+, n. Force; strength; 
power.— 4»n-foree'a-bl(e, en-for'cI-bI(e, < 2 .—eii- 
for'ced-l y, adv.— cu-for'cer, n.— en-for'cl tig- 



adv. — en-for'cl vet, a. .Compulsory. — eu- 
for'eii e-lyt, adv. 

eii-force'iiieiif, en-fors'mgnt, n . 1. The act of en¬ 

forcing, or the state of heing enforced; compulsory ex¬ 
ecution or action; as, the enforcement of a law. 2 . 
[Archaic.] Anything that enforces or makes forcible; a 
constraining force or motive; exigence. 

Swearing is for the most part a mere rhetorical enforcement — a 
system of interjections, in bad taste because of exaggeration. 

H. W. Beecher A 'ortcood ch. 40, p. 372. [a.] 
3. [Archaic.] Compulsion; coercion; as, 1 will submit 
only upon enforcement. [OF., < enforcer; sec enforce.] 

— Enforcement Act, an act of the United States 
Congress to enforce the execution of the Emhargo Act of 
1807, which was artfully evaded, 
eii-for'e*!, en-fer'est, vt. To make into or declare to he 
a forest; afforest. 

en-form't, rt. To give form to; inform. 
en"for-soot li't, rt. To conform to truth; rectify; reform, 
en-fort't, rt. To fortify. 

eii-for'iiiDet, rt. To eudow with a quality or property. 
en-Ibiil'deredt, a. Mixed with lightaing. 
en-frame', en-frcm', vi. To enclose la or as In a frame. 

On the death of their kings they [the Panebes] bury the bodies, 
first cutting off the head, which they enframe io gold and offer 
worship to it in a temple. Lp.normant Beginnings of Hist. tr. 
hy Lockwood, ch. fi, p. 208, note. [a. r 83.] 

en-frau'cltlse, en-frgn'chiz or en-fran'chaiz, vt. 
[-chised; -cnis-iNG.] 1. To endow with a franchise or 
political privilege, especially with the right to vote; free 
from political disabilities; Invest with a citizen’s or a 
freeman’s rights; also, to admit to the rights and priv¬ 
ileges of a municipal or other corporation. 2. To set 
free, aa from bondage, vassalage, or subjection; release. 

Yon tread npon ground bought with hardships, tears, and 
prayers; enfranchised hy toil and blood. 

John ToddS fmien A Ianual ch. 10, p. 388. [8. a ch. ’73.] 

3. Eng. Law. (1) To make (one born an alien) a denizen 
of England by royal charter. (2) To give (a designated 
constitnency) the right of representation in Parliament. 
(3) To convert (a copyhold estate) into a freehold, either 
hy pnyment of money in gross to the lord of the manor 
or by settling a fixed annual rent-charge on the lands en¬ 
franchised. 4. To naturalize or adopt, as foreign words. 
[< OF. enfranchUsant, ppr. of enfranchir, < en -, en- 1 ; 
and see fhanctiise.] eii-fraii'clilzt; cu-fran'- 
eliizc$.— en-fran'elils-er, n. 

en-frait'clilwe-nient, en-fran'chiz-ment, n. 1. The 
act of enfranchising, or the state of being enfranchised: 
admission to citizenship, including political freedom nnd 
civil capacity; In England, investiture with the privileges 
of a denizen. 

Foreigner* were invited to settle permanently In Attica by the 
hope of enfranchisement , if they entirely gave up their native 
country ana hrought with them a useful trade. 

Kawllnson Herodotus vol. iii, hk. v, p. 335, app. [a. ’85.] 

2. The freeing of a bondman. 3. Formerly, admission 
to the freedom of a city. 4. The conversion of an es¬ 
tate hy copyhold into a freehold, 
en-frnugtit', en-frfit 1 , a. [Rare.] Laden; charged; filled, 
en-frny't* n. An affray. 
eu-free't» rt. To set free, en-free'(Joint, 
eit-freeze't* rt. To freeze. 

en-frcn'ZYt en-fren'zi, rt. To make furious; madden, 
en-frn'wn rdt, rt. To make perverse or Troward. 
en-fuine't* rt. J, To hllad, obeoure, or make dlogy with 
smoke. 2* To expose to or dry In smoke, 
en-fyre't* rt. To set in a Maze; kindle, 
eng, eng, n. [E. Ind.] The strong, heavy, useful wood or an 
Last*l udian tree ( Dipterocarpus grandifiorus). 
en-gage', en-gej', v. [en-gaoed'; en-ga'ging.] I. t. 

1, To bind hy promise, pledge, oath, or the like; ob¬ 
ligate to do or not to do; put nnder contract: pledge; 
specifically, to betroth; promise In marriage: usually with 
reflexive or personal pronoun as object; as, to engage 
oue’s word; she engaged herself to him. 2. To obtain 
a promise of the use or services of; procure or secure for 
some special purpose, as labor, aid, etc.; make a contract 
or bargain for; order; hire; enlist; as, to engage a law¬ 
yer, or his services; to engage supplies. 3. To draw’ out 
and secure; attract; win over; as, to engage one’s affec¬ 
tion. 4. To hold the interest or attention of; occupy or 
engross; employ the time of; as, to engage one at cards; 
to be engaged in art. 5. To join In conflict with; enter 
into contest with; encounter in battle; as, to engage a 
hostile army. 

It aeems that it was no part of Hannibal’s plan to engage the 
Romani whenever he might meet with them. 

Chas. Merivalx Rome ch. 20, p. 158. [II. *79.) 
G. Mech. To mesh or gear with; interlock. 7. To 
stake; pawn. 8 . To entangle or Involve; interlace; 
fasten. 9. [Archaic.] To urge or induce; persuade. 

II. i. 1. To hind oneself hy pledge or promise; take 
sn obligation; enter into a contract; promise. 

They . . . engaged, verbally or by writing, to assemble in arms 
at the shortest notice. 

. Irvino Washington vol. I, ch. 36, p. 884. [o. P. r. ’63.] 

2. To busy oneself; be occupied or devoted; take part; 
as, to engage in trade. 3. To begin or maintain a con¬ 
flict; join, aa in battle: aa, to engage with the infantry. 

4. Mech. To mesh. 5. In fencing, to cross swords 
with an adversary and so press against his weapon as to 
prevent him from maneuvering, so as to take one un¬ 
awares. [< F. engager, < LL. invadio, < L. in, in, 4 - 
LL. vadium, < Goth, wadi, pledge.] lu-irnce't. 

Synonyms: see dind; interest; occupy; retain.— 
Prepositions: engage in a business or a pursuit; with a 
master or employer; for an occasion or a date; engage (be¬ 
come surety)jfor onc T s honesty; be engaged to a person. 

— en"gn-gee / t, n. One who is engaged or hired, 
eii-siagre', n. Fencing. The preliminary position or 
movement In which the adversaries’ foils are placed in 
contact. 

en-eased', cn-gSjd', pa. 1. Promised in marriage; 
affianced; betrothed; as, an engaged maiden. 2. Occu¬ 
pied or busy; without Ictaure; as, 1 am engaged every 
morning. 3. [Archaic.] Mortgaged or pawned. 

The exchequer you know U empty, and the reputation thereof 
gone; the ancient landa are sold; the jewel* pawned; the plate en¬ 
gaged. J. Eliot la Goodrich’* Brit. Eloquence, IWition of 
Right p. 6. [n. ’87.] 

4. ^4rc^. Partially sunk or huilt into another part of a 
etrncture, or so appearing; as, an engaged column. 5. 
Mech. (1) Geared together; interlocked. ( 2 ) Driven hy 
gearing: said of a driven wheel. 
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Synonyms: see jiusy.— Prepositions: engaged in la¬ 
bor; with b elleut; foan accepted aultor. 

— adv .— cn-ga'gcil-ness, n. 
eti-gage / menl, en-gej'm£nt, n. 1. The act or enga¬ 
ging, m any sense. 

When Sir Charles Lyell was here to deliver his lectures in the 
Lowell coarse he recommended the engagement of Agassi*, thea 
a young man and almost unknown to the world of science. 

Emma E. Brown James B. Lowell ch. 1, p. II. [D. L. co.] 

2. The condition or state of being engaged; especially, 
a betrotlinl; as, the engagement of n young couple. 

A long engaaemeiit Is a partnership which one party is free to 
keep or to break, but which involves all the capital of the other. 

Thackeray Vanity Fair vol. i, ch. 18, p. 188. [l. 79.] 

3. Something that engages or binds; a promise; agree¬ 
ment; contract; obligation. 

Should it become inevitably necessary for me to go iDto the chair 
of government, 1 have determioed to gu free from all positive en¬ 
gagements of every Dature whatsoever. Washington in Sparks’s 
Writings of irns/unfirfon vol. ix, pt, iii, p. 478. [ll.o. A CO. ’35. J 

4. Mil. An entering into or being in conflict; combat; 
encounter; fight; battle. 5. Meek. The act of catching 
and working upon or into another or npon or into each 
other, as in the case of meshing genr-wheels; the state of 
being in gear. 6+. Adherence; attachment; bias. [F., 
< LL. inradlamentum , < invadio; see enqage.] 

Synonyms: see hattlk: contract. 

— the Engagement {Eng. Hist.), an agreement made 
lu 1647 between Charles I. of England and the moderate 
Scotch Presbyterians, by which the king promised certain 
concessions, and the Scotch that they would deliver him 
from the Parliament, whleh then held him captive. 

cn-ga'gcr, en-gS'jer, n. 1. One who engages; espe¬ 
cially, one who promises or enters into an engagement; 
a surety. 2. [E-] One of the Scotch party who support¬ 
ed the Engagement. See phrase under engagement. 
eii-ga'gJii«r, cn-ge'jing, pa. Attracting interest or af¬ 
fection; winning; attractive; os, engaging manners. 

Synonyms: see amiable; attractive. 

— cn-gfH'srlu adv.— en-ga'gli»«?-nes8, n. 
en-gnl'lniitt, rt. To make a gallant of. 

en-gnnl't, rt. To lodge In prison; jail, 
en-gnr'hoilt, rt. To embroil. 

en-«rar'laii<i, en-gdr'luud, vt. To encircle with or as 
with garlands; wreathe. 

en-gur'rl-Koti, en-gar'I-sn, vt. To supply with a gar¬ 
rison ; protect by or as by a garrison, 
en^gns-f rn'liont, 7b The stuffing of one bird within 
another, as a quail within a partridge, 
en-gns'lri-iiiytlit, n. A ventriloquist, en-gng'ivl- 
ni it lit; eii-gns'tri-miit lit. 

— en-gas"tri-myt h'ict, a. 

en-gnH'tri-iiN, en-gas 1 trl-us, 7i. [-i, -al or -1, p/.l Teral. A 
doable monster consisting of an individual enclosed within 
the ventral cavity of another. [ < en - 2 -f-Gr. nasltr , belly.] 
en-geni', en-jenr, rt. To adorn or set with or as with 
gems; begem, iii-gnn't* 

^ii-^en'flcr, cn-jen'dgr, r. I. t. 1. To bring into 
existence; cause to exist; hring forth; produce; as, to 
engender hatred. 2. [Hare.] To beget; generate. 

II. i. 3. To come into being; beproduceu. 2. Tocome 
together, as in sexual intercourse. [ < F. engendrer , < 
L. ingenero, < m, in; and see gender, t\] 

Syhonyma: see produce; propaoate. 

— eii-gen'der-er, n .— en-gcn'dcr-iiicnt, n. 

en-gcn'«lcril,/>/?. Engendered. Phil. Soc. 

en-gen'diirp, eo-jen’dur, n. 1. [Archaic.] The act of 

engendering; procreation; begetting; birth; origin. 

The cheerful Crown-office Row' (place of my kindly engendnre), 
right opposite the stately stream. 

LAMa Essays of Elia, Old Benchers p. 135. [w. L. A CO.] 
2t. Parentage: lineage, en-griUdriiret. 
en'ei, en'jl, n. iBurma. 1 The skirt of colored stuff, usually 
of mixed silk and cotton, worn by Burmese women. 

An angel in a plaid engt , and, instead of a thabi, a Cashmere 
scarf. J. W. Palmer Up and Down the IrraicacUli ch. 25, p. 205. 
[B. A c. ’59.] 

en-glld', en-gild', vt. To gild or brighten, 
cn'jgln, en'jrl ii-ry. Engine, etc. Phil. Soc. 

eit'glne, en'jin, vt. [engined; en'gin-ing.] 1. To 
furnish with an engine; ns, the cruiser was enpined at 
the navy-yard. 2t. To use engines of war against. 3+. 
To torture; rack. 41. To contrive. en'gryiiot. 
en'glne, n. 1. A machine by which power is applied 
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A Common Type of Horizontal Engine. 

b , bed; c, cylinder; ce, cylinder-cock; ch, cylinder-head; eg, 
croso-head guide; of, cylinder-lubricator; cr, connecting-rod; dc, 
disk-crank; e, eccentric; er , eccentric-rod; e.s, eccentric-61 ran; f % 
foundation;/tr, fly-wheel; g. governor; p, pulley; 8, crack-shaft; 
sc , steam-chest; sv, steam-valve; ra, valve-stem. 

to the doing of work, particularly one that converts 
some motive energy, especially heat, into mechanical 
power; a motor; ns, a &lenm*engine, gas 'engine, loco- 
moti ve^engine, etc. Sec phrases and list below. 

The steam, air, and vapor engines in common use offer familiar 
examples of the ronversioo of heat into work. 

Cyc. of Applied Mechanics vol. i, p. 637. [ a. ’91.] 

2. An elaborate and complete machine for doing Intri¬ 
cate and superior work; as, a graduations/?!/™^* rose- 
engine. 3. Any large instrument or material contrivaoce 
for producing some effect, especiully of destruction or 
disintegration; as, an engine of war or of torture; an 
engine of destruction; rag 'engine; pulp 'engine. 4. A 
dredge; as, a b2d\*»t*enaine; specifically, in theMediter- 
ranean coral-fishery, a float, supporting swab-like drags 
of rope netting, which tear the coral from the bottom. eti"gl-necr', en'ji-nTP, r. I. t. 1. To put through or 
5. Any agency or Instrumentality devised or designedly mannge skilfully or by contrivance aud effort; as, to en- 
employed; as, an engine of oppression. gineer a scheme. 

The President’s patronage Is, ia the haods of a skilful Intriguer, Men who undertake to engineer a bad enterprise are very apt to 

an engine of far-spreading potency. be what are called * smart men.’ 

Bryce Am. Commoiucealth vol. I, pt. i,ch. 6, p. 61. [macm. ’88.] E. H. Chapin Lessons of Faith ser. via, p. 138. [u. p. n. ’85.] 


Gt. A traporsnare; plot. 7+. Xatoral talent; ingenu¬ 
ity; skill; also, temperament; mentai tendency. f < F. 
engin, < L. ingenium , < in, in, -f- gigno, produce.] 

en'glut; oii'gj nt, 

Phrases, etc.: — ngrtcn Iturnl engine, R portable 
steam-englnr for driving farm machinery, winding the 
repesef power-plows, etc.— binnry e., a steam-engine In 
which the exhaust from one cylinder volatilizes a fluid 
which exerts pressure in another cylinder.— black e.. an 
engine having its parts unturned or unpainted, wherever 
possible, as distinguished from a bright engine , similar parts 
of which are highly finished.— Gorlins «»., an automatic 
drop cut-off steam-engine having four plug*valves driven 
from a wrist-plate.— Cornisli <•„ a simple and economical 
single-acting condensing beam-engine for pumping, largely 
used in the Cornish mines.— cycloidal e., a geometric 
lathe or rose-engine.— cylinder 4 *., a pnper-making ma¬ 
chine in which thepulp is taken up on, and delivered in a web 
by, a cylinder.— clcclrodyiinniic or electromagnet¬ 
ic p., an electric motor.— eu'gine shear "er, n. One of 
the strong timbers or girders framed into the bottom of a 
steam.vessel, and on whieh the engine rests and Is se¬ 
cured.— encounter, n. A device for indicating the speed 
of machinery.—e.sd river, n. lEng.] The engineer of a 
locomotive.— e.shonse, n. A building in which loco¬ 
motives are kept, or In which one or more stationary en¬ 
gines are operated.— c.*krcl*»n, n. An engine-bearer.— 
c.dntlip, n. A large and complete lathe, adapted to screw¬ 
cutting.— en'ginc-iiian, n. One who manages an engine. 

— p.splnne, n. A roadway In a ceal-mloe over which 
coal Is drawn by means of no endless rope or chain worked 
by an engine.—c.sruli nrr, n. One who runs bq engine: 
particularly,a locomotive-engineer.—c.seized, a. fcizea 
by machinery: said of paper.— c.*tool, n. I Rare.] See 
machine-tool.— c.st timing, n. The cutting of a design 
on a rose-engine, or the design so executed.— en'giiie- 
vvrlgfil", n. lEug.] A builder and erecter of engines: not 
now used.— (inrgon p., a direct-acting beamless vertical 
marine engine having Its piston-rod guided by a parallel 
motion connected with the crank by a connecting-rod.— 
nigger e., a cheap common engine of simple construction 
for rough work, usually a hffick engine.— pony «?., a small 
locomotive usually employed Inswitchiog.— simple e., an 
engine which is not compound. — mi ii n re c. 1 . A reeip- 
roeatlng engine in which the pistou-dlameter is equal to Its 
stroke. 2. An engine having the erank-shaftdirectly under 
the cylinder, to wffiieh motion is given by two connecting- 
rods. one on each side of the cylinder.— Tangye c., a 
steam-enelne having an overhung cylinder and a bed of 
peculiar design.— ill rnxvers’ e., or f lirnwingsc*. a pot¬ 
ters’ wheel.—vol conic e,, a form of aero-steam engine. 

— wildcat p. [U. S.], a locomotive when running without 
a train of cars. Compare also phrases under locomotive. 

Motive-power engines are named (l) from the motive 
fluid or agent employed; as, ncrn**teniH engine, air* 
c. (driven by hot or compressed air), nlcoliolsc., am¬ 
monia or ammnnincnl p„ atmospheric r, (using 
atmospheric pressure for the return stroke), caloric c. 
(hot air), cnrbonicmcid c., compYOwsrdsnir e„ 
rtlirrse., gas;e„ ginipowderic., liotoiir e«, hot* 
water t*., Ii yd rim lie c., liydrocnrboii*p„ oil*e., 
pptrolpiniisc., solnrc. (using heat of the sun), Rteam* 
p., vnciimnte, (see condensing engine), vnporse. 
(using a combustible vapor): (2) from the duty or function 
performed by them, or the thing with wffiieh they are con¬ 
nected; as, assistant or auxiliary c., bal)ast*c. 
(diggiog or hauling railway ballast), blowing*r., draft* 

р. (forhoisting in mines), drainiug*e* (for pumping out 
overflowed areas, etc.), clcvatnr*p«, iansc., feeding* 
r. (for feeding water to a holler), lreiglil*e., goods* 
e. (in England, a freight-engine), linlsting*e., Inuncli* 
e., locoinotivcsr,, marine e., niining^e*, pas- 
sengerie. (for drawing nasscngcr-curs), pile*p. (a steam 
pile-driver), pilot*e. (a locomotive piloting a train, etc.), 
propeller*!'., pinnpiug*c„ startingse. (a small en¬ 
gine for starting a large one), sintionavy c., snpple- 
iiientary r., switching* or slmntingre. (for moving 
cars about in a railway yard), tract Ion *e. (for use other 
than on railways), yard*e. (a switchlng-euginc); (8) from 
their mechanism, construction, or principal feature or at¬ 
tachment; as, annular or nnniilnr*cylinder c.. 
automatic c. (self-regulating as to speed or point of 
cut-off), balnnce*e. or balanced e. (having recipro¬ 
cating parts which balance), balanre*vnlve c.. bal- 
ance*wlieel e., bogie*e. (see iiogie), breast*wheel 
e. (operated by the Impingement of the motive fluid above 
the center of a wheel), concentric c« (rotary), cross* 
compound c. (b compound engloe having its cylinders 
side by side), cnt*oirc. (In which the atcam is cut off be¬ 
fore the end of the stroke), direct meting or direct* 
action e. (having no beam), disk*c. (having an oscil¬ 
lating disk against which the motive fluid acts), double or 
doublescvlindev e., dnuble*ncti ng c. (in which the 
steam works on both sides of a reciprocating piston), 
double piston*rod c. (direct-acting), duplex or du¬ 
plex *cyliiider c., grasshopper*c. (having long 
jointed beams like grassheppers’ legs). hng*r. (a large 
freight-locomntlve having a peculiar boiler), hnriznn- 
tal c. (sec Ulus. In preceding column), inclined c., 
invertrd e. (having the cylinder above the shaft and the 
Btuffiug-box on the lower head), levrr*e. (a modification 
of the beam-engine), mu It irylindrr e., noiurotn- 
tive e. (having no fly-wheel), oscillating c. (having 
oscillating cylinder). onlsidc*ronncctcd e. (a locomo¬ 
tive having connections outside the frames), overhead 
e. (Inverted), ptMidiilous or pendiilum*cylinder e. 
(inverted and oscillating), i|iiadriint*r. (having a piston 
vibrating ia a quadrantai chamber), reciprocating «■. (in 
which the piston has a to-and-fro motion), reversible or 
reversing e., rotary c. (having one or more pistons 
rotating in the cylinder), rotative or rotatory e. (hav¬ 
ing rotating crank and reciprocating piston), sclf*con- 
taiued e. (having engine and boiler in one, or having 
foiindation-piate aud homings in one), side*benin or 
sideslever e., si ngle*neting c. (having a recipro¬ 
cating piston on only one side ot' wffiieh the motive fluid 
acts), spiral*vane e. (having rotating pistons with spiral 
flanges), sleeple*e. (having the connecting-rod working 
In a steeple-shaped structure). |hree*cylindcr e,, twiu 

с. (two engines coupled so as to w ork as one), upright e., 
vertical e., vibraf ing*pision c.. etc.; (4) from the 
manner in which they use the motive fluid: as, condens¬ 
ing e. (producing a partial vacuum on the exhaust side 
of the piston, by cooling or condensing the exhaust mo¬ 
tive fluid), expansion*! 1 *, (cutting off the motive fluid 
before the end of the stroke), higli*prrssnre e. (non- 
condensing), low*pressnre r. (cundenslng), double, 
triple, quadruple, iiiiinlnple expansion e. (ex¬ 
panding the motive fluid In two, three, etc., successive 
cylinders or sets of cylinders), renction e., series*cx- 
pniision c. (expanding the motive fluid in two or more 
successive cylinders or sets of cylinders). 


2. To plan and superintend the construction of, super¬ 
intend or control bs engineer; as, to engineer an aque¬ 
duct. 3. [Colioq.] To work schemes on; as, to engineer 
a person for information. 4. To serve (a locomotive or 
steamboat) in the capacity of engineer. 

These eteamers are . . . engineered and manned entirely by 
J*paceee. The Independent Dec. 24, ’91, p. 3, col. 2. 

II. i. To act as or do the work of an engineer. 
en"g;l-iirer / , tt. I. One versed in or practising any 
branch of engineering. 

Engineers take their names from the particular hrsnch 
they follow (see under engineering); as, a civil engineer; 
nn electrical engineer; a hydraulic engineer. 

Greek architects «Dd Greek engineers had made Alexaodria I he 
most beautiful city in the world. 

Draper Conflict bet. Religion and Science ch. 1, p. 18. [a. 75.] 

2. One who runs or manages an engine; engine-driver, 
engine-runner, or engineman. 

Locoinotive-cnglncers are known as running engi¬ 
neers when actually manipulating the engine, and trav¬ 
eling engineers when accompanying a running engi¬ 
neer to Instruct him, etc. 

The engineer and Ihe hr&keman are as often and aa troly hero*** 
a* the average veteran army colonel under fire for the tenth time. 

B. F. Taylor If'ortd on Wheels ch. fl, p. 68. [s. c. o. 74.] 

3. A jierson who manages or carries through any enter¬ 
prise. 4. An inventor, contriver, or designer; also, a 


plotter. 

Let it work; 

For ’tia the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with hie own petard. 

Shakespeare Hamlet act iii. «c. 4. 

Phrases:—chief engineer. 1. The chief of a staff 
of engineers, as on a steamship. 2. One of the assistants 
of the englneer-ln-chlef— chief of engineer*, the 
commanding offieer of the Corps of .Engineers of the 
United States Army, holding the relative rank of hrlgsdler- 
geueral.— civil e., a professional engineer, distinguished 
In general from a military, marine, or mechanical en¬ 
gineer. dealing with problems In civil engineering; In the 
United States sometimes popularly restricted to thoae pro¬ 
ficient in or practising the higher grade of surveying, ruad- 
making, and the like.— eng ineer*iiiseliirf. n. The head 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering in the United States 
Xavy. lie has the relative rank of commodore. 

— c»i"«rl - tiecr'ftlilp, n. — eii // gl - ncer / y+, n. 
[Rare.] The science of engineering. 
eii"gcl-neer / l ng, cn*ji-nfr'5ng, n. 1. The science and 
art of making, building, or using engines and macliiiR's, 
or of designing and constructing public works or the like 
requiring special knowledge of materials, machinery, and 
the laws of mechanics. 

In the different branches of engineering, mechanical 
principles are applied as explained helow: in civil engi¬ 
neering, to the design and construction of public works, 
as roads, bridges, canals, railways, etc.; In dynamic e., 
to the generation and transmission of power, or to the de¬ 
sign aud construction of machines, machine-tools, etc.; in 
electric e., to electrical matters such as electric lighting, 
the transmission of power by electricity, etc.; In lien ting 
e., to the heating or buildings as by steam or hot water; Ju 
hydraulic e., to the design ana construction of water* 
works, the development of water-power, the construction 
of dams, sea-walls, etc.; In marine e«, to the design and 
construction of engines for propelling ships; in inechaii- 
irnl e., to the design, construction, and operation of ma¬ 
chines and machine-tools; In military e.. to the design¬ 
ing and constructing of fortificalions, military roads and 
bridges, surveying and topography for offensive and de¬ 
fensive military purposes, etc.; In milling #>.. to the 
working of mines and the extraction of metal from the 
ore; lu sanitary «»., to the design, construction, arrange¬ 
ment, and Inspection of systems of plumbing, drainage, 
aud sewerage, the disposition of sewage, the abatement of 
industrial nuisances, etc.; in Kienin*c., to the design, 
construction, and use of steam-engines, hollers, and other 
appurtenances; in tniiographicnl r., to the surveying 
of a country or district for ascertaining and recording Its 
variations of level and contour, Its watercourses, canals, etc. 

As in engineering it is s rule that s cannon should be al least one 
hundred times heavier than its shot, so a man’s character should be 
a hundred times heavier thao what he says. 

Mathews Words ch. 1. p. 53. [a. c. o. 76.1 

2. Painstaking management; contriving; maneuvering. 
en / giii-ri*+, n. I. One who bas control of a military en¬ 
gine; an engineer. 2. A skilful contriver; Inventor. 

cn'jrliie-ry. eiUjin-ri, n. 1. The manngement and op¬ 
eration of engines or of nrtillery. 2. Engines collect¬ 
ively; machinery; especially, warlike contrivances. 

I think that what is goiog oo to-day in the meadows, where mil¬ 
lion* of pumps are drawing up the water through the trees and 
through the air, is far more tremendous than an.v enginery which 
men built snd set in noisy motiou. H. W. BEECHEa Yale Lec¬ 
tures second series, lect. ix, p. 268. [j. B. r. 73.J 

3. An nrtful scheme; a contrivance; machination. 4. 
Any powerful agency, whether physical, intellectual, or 
moral. 5+. Engineering, cn'ffl n-ryt. 

en'gln-otiftt, a. 1. Of, belonging to, or like an engine. 

2. Ingenious; mechanical; crafty, 
en-tflrtl', en-g£rd\ rt. [en-oirt 7 or en-gird'ed; en 
gird'ino.] To gird about, ae with a beit; encompass; 
surround. 

The snows engird aod fret Banka where bloomed the violet. 

CLINTON Scollard Beside the Ingle at. 2. 

en-tflrf'+. 

en-g'1r / c1Ic, en-ggridl, rt. To encircle; girdlo. 

We landed on the second plaio 
Suhlime, engirdled by yet distant peaks. 

Bickersteth Yesterday , To-day, and For Ever bk. iii, 1. 56. 
en-glri'+. 

cn'gl-hcopc.w. Same ns engyscofe. 
cii"gI'fco'ina, cn'ji-sO'ma, n. Sura. A fracture of 
the skull in which a fragment passes benenth the sound 
part of the bone and compresses the 
brain. [< Gr. engeU&ma. < eiu in, 4- 
geison, cornice.] cii' / f£cl-No'inat. 
cii-£la'cl-al,en-gl§'8bl-al,a. Geol. Em¬ 
bedded within glacior-lce; occurring iu 
a glacier. 

The sheet ... is Englacial or Superglacial 
Till, formed of materials imbedded in the ice or 
accumulated oa its surface. Winchell Geo¬ 
logical Studies p. 447. [s. c. C. *86.) 
en-gln<!'+, rl. To gladden. England, 

i’lt-gliiiiii't, r, I. t. To besmear; make glutinous ur clam¬ 
my. 11. i. To stick.—cii-glniin / oii!* + , a. Sticky. 



ni ,/ glni! / '!<*', aiVglCin’te\ a. (F.J 
acorns; as, Hn oak-branch enghmli. 
pn'glct* vt. To coax or cajole. 


A native of England. 
Her. Charged with 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, g = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; not, uor, ats?m; fttll, riiie; hot, hfira; aisle; 
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fy ' W^ Ta K rL ^ C'F. IE »; -fy’ixg.] To make voraciously or swallowing greedily. 2. The condition 
English; make like the English, as iu person or man- of being engorged; especially, in pathology, excessive 
ncrs; Anglify. [JI.] [< English -f- -fy.] fulness of an organ, passage, or tissue; congestion; hy- 

^ i r \ n - , . peremta. 3. Metal. The choking of a blast- 

Eiig'II*li, ip'ghsh, vt. 1. To translate into English. furnace bv accumulations; scaffolding. 

Chapman ... has made for us the best poem that has been e ll"gon-lee', an'gu-16', a. [F.J Her. 1, 

Englished out of Homer, and iu so far gives us a truer idea of Being swallowed or devoured. 2. Entering 
him. Lowell My Study Windows, Old Authors p. 335. [o. ft the mouths of animsls, as the ends of bends, 
co * 72 -l crosses, and saltiers, en -go u 1 eil'J. 

2. To make English; impart an English character to, aa en-grnce', en-grgs', vt. I. To ml with 

to a conquered province; Anglicize. grace. 2+. To introduce into favor. 

While the man Clive—he fought Plassy, spoiled the clever foreign Vt. To engraft. 

game. — en-grnfPmeiitt, n. 

Conquered and annexed and Englished! Browning Clivest. 1. en-gralt', en"grnf-ta'tiou, etc. Same 

3. [Hare.] To provide with Engiish speech; ns, a well- a ^^ r 0 ® 5 A ^ T ’^ c - .i y f . r . conti, duke of 

Englished foreigner. 4. [U. S.] Billiards. To give the e, „V^ ! 1 nL e ^ e Jj . A* [ 4 ^T‘ Milan; 



cue-ball an English. See English, n., 5. 

ICug'llfeli, a. Of, pertaining to, or derived from Eng. 
land or its people, or expressed in or belonging to their 
language used in Great Britain and its colonies, the 
United States, etc.; as, English law; an English novel. 

Every thing English is a fusion.of distant and antagonistic ele¬ 
ments. The language is mixed; the names of men are of different 
nations. Emerson English. Traits cb. 4, p. 53. [«. m. & co.’89.] 
No name of the time will be longer remembered than that of 
John Wyeliffe, who first gave a complete copy of the Scriptures to 
the English people in the English tongue. 

T. B. Shaw Eng. Lit., Wyeliffe p. 17. [sh. ft CO.] 
[< AS. Englisc , < Engle , the Angles.] 


cbaic.] To make serrated or indented, pent ’ondoyant 
2 +. To spot or variegate. end vorant a 

II. i. To form a border or an edge; child engoulee.” 

run in wavy or indented lines. r - ™ -— * 

•\-grete, hail, < —’-' 

Derivatives _ 

cave indentations,_,_, „_ 

invected. en"gves-le't; i ii-grnile<l't. 

— cu-gmll'ing, n. An engrailed line, 
band, or border.— eii-grail'iueiit, n. 1. 

A circle of dots around the margin of a 
medal, coin, or the like. 2. Her. Concave 
indentation, in-grail'memt. 
en-grain', en-gren', vt. 1. Same as 


enliedge 

— engrossed bill, a legislative bill that has heen en* 
grossed preparatory to heing put upon its final passage. 
Comnare enrolled hill, uoder enroll.— cn-gros«s / - 
gnSiDp 11 U ' A largC round handwriting suitable for en* 

Derivativeseu-gros«'eil*ly, odv. With ab¬ 
sorbed attention. — en-gross'ing-Iy, adv.— e n- 
gros^iiig'iicss n. 

en-gro**'er, en-gros'er, v. 1. One who transcribes in 
a large or ornamental hand. 

In England the first stationers were probably themselves the en¬ 
grossers of what they sold. 

H. CUR wen Book-setters, Of Olden Times p. 14. [c. ft w. »73.] 
2. Eng. Hist. One who controls the supply of n com¬ 
modity; a monopolist. Compare engross, v., 3. 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI., chap. 14, it was enacted, that 
whoever should buy any corn or grain with intent to sell it again, 
8h .°!V d ye reputed an unlawful engrosser. Adam Smith Wealth 
Of Aations vol. ii, bk. iv. ch. 5. d. 104. Fcl. p. ’69.1 



Phrases: — English nrcliitectu it. For the various ivonAiv 2 T^o m-idn in imimtinri nf 
styles of English architecture, see Decorated; Early mutation of 

English; Elizabeth ax; Geometric; Jacorean; Nor- vvoou ’ iii-^rain 
man: Perpendicular: Queen Anne; Renaissance; Sax- —Ctt-grain'er, n. 

on; Tudor.— E. bond. See uono, 6 (2) (b). en-gralml', pp. Engrained. Ph. S. 

Ensr'lidi.n. 1. jd. Ethuol. The natives of England; en-grnp'plct, vi. Same as grapple. 



Something engrossed, as a deed or charter.^ 4. P The state 
of being wholly occupied with something; absorption. 

ret 


eit-gros'sure$ 

Love will break over all laws, and rules, and engrossments to 
have a word with its beloved. Spuroeon Illustrations and Medi¬ 
tations, Miser's Bag p. 85. [f. ft w J 
h - gn n rd't, vt. To guard. 

en"g»i i"clid', Qn'gt’she’, «. [F.] ner. Having a different 


gi . _ w _ o _ 

color or tincture" inside the~mouth: 
said of horns, trumpets, etc. 
en-gtiir, en-gulf', vt. To swallow 
np in or as in a gulf; bury or over¬ 
whelm completely. 

pt-Ich. Th estolephotid*: Kn-STnit^HTn. (%:£.)’[< MW *° mouVed in a11 sor<s o( 

Gr.engraulis,nsime of a small fish!] lin-gran'll-ila;:t. , Frances a. Kemble Records of Later 

____ — en-grau'IJ-dld, n.~ en-grnn'll-doid, a. L\fe, May 28,'*2 p, 33ft. [h. h. & co.’ 82 .] Enguich(5. 

en-gba'vlng.] (< OF. eng<Ver,_ <tn{< L. in), In, C"*t, of ghjrijorilot 

ijsh. This wa_s the period£f^f oil inflection. (&) The period 


also, the people of the English race collectively, especially F?"^ rn sp/ ’ vL f Same 38 gbasp. 

Those of Anglo-Saxon origin. 2. (1) The language of 7 mu i ' dl ftr .:? ran ‘ lid . / l* d P’. w * 


England, or of the English peoples, wherever spoken. 

in this sense there are four periods of the history of the 
English language: (a) The jieriod from the earliest Teu- 



from A. D. 1150 to A. D. 1350, called Barit/ English , during 
which the inflections were broken up (1150-1250), and large 
ouinhers of French words were introduced into the lan¬ 
guage ( 1250-1350). (c) The period from 1350 to J550, the Chau¬ 
cer period, the Old English of literature, now often called 
Middle English, In which the Saxon and Norman elements 
were shaped Into a new literary language. ( d) The period 
sloce 1550, called Modern English.. Compare Anolo- 
Saxon. 

<2> The cultivated mixed speech of the English since 
the beginning of the Chaucer period, A. D. 1350. 

The English wu seldom written and hardly employed in prose 
till lifter the middle of the fourteenth century. Sir John Mande- 
ville's travel# were written in 1310. This is our earliest English 
book. Hallam Lit. Eurojte vol. i, ch. 1, p. 47. (h. ’54.] 

3. An English rendering or equivalent; as, 
the English of the French “Jean.” 4. 

I*rint. (1) A size 
and great primer 


. = ~ . . • [en-oraved'* en-gra'ying.] [< OF. ---- IV , - . v - 

1. To cut or carve in or upon some surface; especially, t see gulf.] in-guirj. msiey, m Cheshire, 

to fashion or copy by carving on metal, stone, or woocl, — en-sju 1 Fnacnt, n. The act of engulfing, or the 
as for printing; hence, to impress deeply or indelibly; state of being engulfed, in-guirmenlj. 

Phil. Soc. 


imprint; as, to engrave an inscription; to engraven pic- 1ft', Engulfed, 

ture; to engrave teachings on the memory. en'gvnt, eu / gync+, n. Same aa engine. 

How should I praise Thee, Lord! how should my rhymea ^ ^ ".v 1 K.jd. Ich. A 

Gladly engrave Thy love In steel. anbfamily of iimrsenoid fishes with the interspaces be- 

Herbert The Temple, Temper at. 1. tween the branchial arches much reduced, including the 
2. To carve figures or inscriptions upon; as, t o engrave [< Gr. engyg , narrow’, 4- sclnstos , 

plate; to engrave n monumental tablet. 3+. To sculp- c *. e “» < schizd, cleave.]—en^gy-sclil^tous, «. 
ture, as figures. [< F. engraver, < en (< L. t«), in, -f eu sy-^ope, en'ji-scop, n. A form of reflecting mi- 
graver , < LL. gravo, grave.] I n-gravc't, croscope. [< Gr. engys, near, -f -scope.] 

Synonyms: see inscribe.—P repositions: engrave on + Same Rs e;n able. cu-lin'bilt; eu-lin'- 

or t/pon a stone, a seal, etc.; also f« or on or vpon metal or _. *« „>■ „ . , . . . , 

*/ hi oi i wood; ?cith a tool; engrave a stone with a name (Ex. xxvill ©n-Jin'Io, ca-be lo, vt. To encircle with or as with a h8lo. 

T ’ >. * ii it H); engrave in or on the mind; on the heart; on the memory! cn-UnlKe't, vt. To embrace; greet. 

„ 7 , uonn eu-grnvc'^t, vt. Tobury; Ingrave. cii-liam*©', en*hans', r. [en-uanced'; en-oan'cing.] 

toe Piyncn dean. 1. t* u en-Krave'ineiif, en-gr^v'ment, n. 1, The act of en- *• t. I. To make higher or greater in degree, quan- 

S°^i?as p tecnglisn. graving, or the state of &ing engraved. 2t.An engravtag. . . .. ... * 

. * .* tr. aoput points. (3) en-gra'vcr, en-grd'ver. 1. A person w’ho engraves: 

A i/ZPrtJi 0 '^, re ^9 I ? bl S** 11 . com . monJ ? one whose occupation is to make engravings, particularly 

called Old Enatish. o. Bdtiards. A twist or spin ana on wood or metal. 2. [RarcJ AnenCTavera^tooI; a graver, 
peculiar direction gnen to the cue-ball by striking it on en-gra'ver-y, n. [Rare.] The engraver’s trade or work, 
one side. , „ , cn-graMng. cn-gr^ving, n. 1. The act, process, or 

the king h or queen, m English, pure or art of producing by cutting, on metal, stone, or wood, 

cither incised or relief designs, as for ornamentation or 
printing. 

During the earlier part of the eighteenth centu: 


Phrases: . _ ___ T ,_ 

correct English.—to murder the king’n or queen’s 
K., to sneak or w rite ungrammatically. 

Knjjr'lluh-n-lilie, ii)'gIish-Q-bl, a . Capable of being 
made or rendered into English. 

]£na:'ll*]>-l*m, Ip'glish-lzm, n. 1. An English pecu¬ 
liarity or idiom. 2. Devotion to what is English in 
speech, manners, institutions, etc. 

Eii{j / H«h*lj , l lp'glish-li, adv. 1. In English manner 
or in an English manner. 2t. In English. 

Kii^IMmiihii, ip'glish-mftn, n. [-men, rd.] 1, A 
native or citizen of England; one of English olood. 

The three [SAxans, Jute*. And Angles] bore Among themselvee the 
nAme of the centrAl tribe of their league, the n&mo of Englishmen. 

Green Short Hist. Eng. People cb.1, § 1, p. 35). [it. ’75.] 
2 . Xaut. An English ship. 3. [Local, U. S.] Avellow 
l>erch (Perea foreseen*). [< AS. Englisc man; Englisc 
(see English); mow, man.] ICna^INli-erJ. 

- KnKlbli-iiinn’fMfoot 9 , n. The common plantain 
(Plantago irntjor ): so called by the Aineiicao Indf&ns be¬ 
cause introduced by and marking the advance of the Eng¬ 
lish settlers, aod because the shape of Its leaf suggests 
a foot. Called also whi(e*man's*foot. 

Kiln'll*h-ne&s, ip'glish-nes, n. English quality or 
characteristics. 

irng'llsli-ry, ip'glish-ri, n. I. People of English birth 
or descent collectively: applied especially to the English 
in Ireland. 

The*e parties of traveling Engtishru Are all singnlArly Alike. 
llowEixs Venetian Life vol. i, ch. 8, p. 164. [H. u. ft eo. ’92.] 
2. The condition or fact of being an Englishman; spe¬ 
cifically, In old English law', the state of being an Anglo- 
Saxon. The Englfshry of an unknown man-found dead 
was required to be proved; otherwise he was presumed to he 


_ .-.....nry engraving on 

wood can scarcely be neid to have flourished In England. 

Austin Dobson Thomas Bewick ch. 1, p. J. [o. ft co. ’84.] 


2. An engraved inscription, device, etc. 3. An engraved 
plate or block. 4. A picture or deeign printed from an 
engraved plate. 

The picture printed from a plate engraved by means of 
any of the processes described In the phrases below is called 
by the name of the process; as, a photoengraving. 

Synonyms: see picture. 

Phrases : — ncon*tic engraving, engraving by fm- 
pressioQ of the human voice, as that effected on the cylinder 
of a phonograph.—eopncrpln tv e., steel e., the art of 
engraving reversed letters or designs In Incised lines on a 


tity, or importance, real or apparent; increase or ad¬ 
vance, as in attractiveness or value; augmeut in any 
way; intensify; as, to enhance beauty. 

Distance all value enhances! Browning The Glox'e st. 1. 

Cultivation and refinement «eem but to enhance their warmth of 
heart and ardent enthusiasm. 

Dickens Am. Xotes cb. 18, p. 514. [P. & c.] 
2t. To lift or raise; elevate; exalt. 

II. i. To become greater or larger; advance in quantity 
or quality; increase; as, his income enhances day by day. 
[< OF. enhauncer, <<?/?(< L. iw), in, -f- hanctv , raise, 
< haut (< L. alias), high.] eu-liaiiso't. 

Synonyms: see aggravate; heighten; increase. 
Derivativesen-liniiceri', a. Her. Set above 
its usual place: said of any ordinary. I li-linnccd't. 

— en-lmiiec'mciit, n. The act of enhancing, or the 
state of being enhanced; increase; advauce. 

When the normal excitement which burned in the hearts of the 
Parisians suffered any accidental enhancement , it expressed itself 
In Formidable riots. R. Mackenzie Xtneteenth Century bk. iil, 
ch. 1, p. 266. [T. N. ’87.] 

— eii-lian'eer, n. 


«• . m- . Cawing or ex- 


and other processes which produce reversed designs In relief 
— (lraxvipoiut c„ <lry*pui»t t»., the production of In¬ 
cised lines on a copper or steel plHte, mechanically, with a 
sharp steel point, as distinguished from etching, lo which 
the lines are bitten In by acid.— Decent ric e„ the produc¬ 
tion of geometrical designs by a machine like aroae-englne: 
used In bank-note engraving.— licliogrn pliie e., photo¬ 
engraving or photo-etching, aa oq a plate coated with bitu¬ 
men.— phot oeli *»in ten I «*., a process of producing an 
engraved block or plate for printing, as by photographing 
the original on metal and etching away the metal In those r'uorf, 


pressing an increase in force coordinate and emphatic: 
said of a sentence in which a second member is more 
forcible than the first (as, they killed not only men, but 
even women and children): said also of the more forci¬ 
ble clause, and of the conjunction introducing and indi¬ 
cating it. cii-liaii'clvet. 

A copulative coordinate sentence ia either annexive or euhansive. 
KCHNKR Or. Oram. tr. by Teylor and Edwarda, §321, p. 499. [a.] 
vt. To find shelter In; Inhabit; also, to give 


portions unaffected by the light; photo-etching.—photo- shelter to. en-Iinr'bniirtv 
graphic c. 1. Engraving on wood from a design photo- en-linril'ent, vt. To harden; encourage, 
graphed on the block. 2. The making of an engraved e» 'har-iuonde, en’hdr-men'ic, a. Jfus. I. Having 
plate or block by photomechanical or photochemical proc- intervals less than 


ess; photo-engraving. (For other processes of engraving, 
see AXAOLYPTOORAPme; ANASTATIC; CAMEO; GELATIN; 
MEZZOTINT; RELIEF: 8TIPPLE.) 


wan R f quirru w we iiiuycu; utiicrrwisu uc wiuj |iiusuim'd iu ue nm j t 

a Norman, and the hundred where he was found was held re- eii-grent'enf, vt. To make greater; augment, 
sponsible for his death. eu-gredge't, rt. To make heavy (the heart or conscience). 

liiiK'llMlt-w«>i»i"nn, ip'glish-wum'an, n. [-wom’en, en-grege't| cu-gregge't. 

^tLfizIuSfSr Wrth ' ° r Wh ° “ i ‘ nRltSb by enTroov^.' 7i. [en-ghooi-xd'; E^noov'- 

en'glN-let, ep'glls-let, n. Her. Aa escutcheon of pretense. * NG 'J_ rr ° / ma ^ c J^ 00v . e °\ Krooveft.in; fit into a groove, 
fii-^lobe', en-glob', rt. I. Toenclosefin or as In a cii-t*ross , en-grOs y vt. I, To write or copy in a bold, 
.-T - — fe ’ - ’;c spherical or round. round hand; transcribe - 


globe. 2. [Hare.] To make spherical or round, 
cn-gloom', en-glfim' t vt. [Itare.] To render gloomy; wrap 
In gloom. 

en-gfl lie', en-glfi', vt. To fasten together as with glue, 
en-giot't, vt. 1. To swallow up; gulp down. 2. To satiate, 
en-tfobe', cn-gOb', «. An earthy paste of whitish or 
creamy color, used as a clip to cover the body of inferior 
or coarse pottery. 

en-srold't, rt. To set in or adorn with gold. 

n. Med. Same as oomphosis. 
en-Rorc' 1 , rt. To cover with blood; steep in gore, 
fn-ffore^t, rt. To wound deeply; gore; hence, to goad, 
©n-s^orffe', en-g6rj', v. I. t. 1, To fill to excess; 
gorge; hence, to canse congestion of. 2. To swallow 
greedily; devour. II. i. To swallow food greedily. 

Greedily *he engorged without restraint. 

Milton P. L. bk. lx, 1.791. 

( < F. engorger , < en (< L. in), in; and sec goiiok, v.] 
n-gorgo't. 

eii-gortre'nien^en-gSrj'menLn. 1. Theactof feeding 


} in legible or ornamental charac¬ 
ters or in a prescribed manner; as, to engross resolutions. 

State papers, solemn treaties, are often of no more value than the 
lamb-akin on which they are engrossed. 

Motley Dutch Rejiubltc vol. i, pt. 11, ch. 3, p. 338. [u. ’62.] 

2. To occupy completely; take or have possession or 
control of; absorb; aa, atudy engrosses his mind. 

The girl, the boy, even the man, who has been engrossed with 
play and amusement, is reluctant to turn to work w hich requires a 
constant effort. 

McCosn Psychology, Motive Powers bk. i, ch. 2, p. 59. [a. *87.] 

3. Eng. Crim. Law. Formerly, to buy up or obtain 
possession of the whole or n large part of the supply of 


a half step. 2. Per¬ 
taining to that per- 
fectly true intona¬ 
tion which is vio- 
lated on keyed 
instruments to 
avoid complexity; 
as, CJp and Db are 
not the aame in the 
enharmonic scale, 










g 


m 


Enharmonic Modulation. 


though they are on the pianoforte. 3. Relating to that 
Greek musical scale whose intervals were quarter tones 
and major thirds: distinguished from the diatonic and 
chivmatic scales. [< Gr. enarmonikos, in accord, < en, 
in; and see kadmonic.] eii"liar-iiio'nl-mi+; <*n"- 
Inir-moti'ionlt; en"har-nion'lrkt. 

Phrases:—onlini iiiouic iiioiliilntion, a change In 
notation without a change In sound.— v. organ, an organ 
conforming to Just Intonation more perfectly than that 
commonly used, by the insertion of extra keys.—e. sea le, 
a scale having more than twelve notes to the octave. 

— en"lia r-inon'lr-al-l v» adv. 
eii-linuse'f, vt. To lift up; exalt. 


(some article, as of food or other necessary), with intent en-borM' rt 

to sell at higher prices; monopolize. Black stone Com- in.|iear*e't ^ ’ 

mentaries bk iv, ch. 12, p. 158. 4+. To make great or en-lienrt'eii, en-hart'n, vt. [Rare.] 
increase in bolk or quantity; make gross or thick. 5t, age; embolden, en-henrt't. 

To accumolate; amass. [< OF. engrossir, < LL. in- oii-Iieav'en, en-hev'n, vt. To place in or as in heaven; 
grosso, < L.i/i,in,-f LL. grosms, large.] In-j*ro>**e'+. entrance, ln-lieav'eni. 

Synonyms: see absorb. eu-lirdgo', en hej', vt. [Rare.] To hedge In; surround. 


To place in or as in a hearse. 

To cheer up; cncour- 


<iu = out; ell; lu=teud, In = future; e = k; cliureli; dl« = Me; go, sing, iitk; so; lUiu; zlt = azure; F. bon, dtiue. <,from; t, obsolete; %, variant. 




















enlieiule 


tiOl 


ennoble 


Phil. Soc. en-limn', en-lim', r t. [Hare.] To inummste or adora with 
I. The net or state of decorative letters or pictures, as a book. 


eu^heu-dt 1 ', a. [F.] [Rare.] Her. See potence. en-joy tV f pp. Enjoyed. 

en"lie»-dee't, „ «*u-joy'nu*ut, en-jei'mynt, «. «. ^ ---- . 

eii-her'i t-ngf+, -mice+. Same as in heritage, etc. enjoying or deriving satisfaction from an object; satis- en-11nk', cn-Jmk', vt. To> unite by links or into a chain; 

''"■!" > r. , ^;/'w l, TTM , , ,Vi,r V, nr 0 « C ^S°/hnn n ^ 0Ura * :e ' factren; delight; pleasure; also, beneficial or pleasurable connect closely.-en-link'mem, n. [Hare.l 

eSrl!Sfle% + ‘« Same ae 1 !^ h use or possession-as, the enjoyment of health. eu-llsl'.en.list', e I.t. 1. To engage and place upon 

en-h.iii'eei , en-hon'gsr, ri. [Rare.] To make hungry. To enjoy a ihlng exoluslvely is commonly to eidmle yourself j^g^eeh’anlcs” or ^amen ° r tle DaVy; **’ 10 

1 “u'il v !i ;iW 8 en-hai draiS’drt'^ n It vL "rfflStfi&'Ure, tValMng p. .75, It. a r. -<*.] tl „“.lf7™ menfh.f Uv^ ^ie,. of .ho army, 

\ sub^amilv oYmnstfdoid carnivores: sea-ottered lln'- 2- Something that gives Joy pleasure, or satisfaction; a ‘’“^to.] CiKLYLE lkrw ‘ and,lrr °' 

I.y.,lrls hr lin'l.y-rtra. « (t. gj t< Gr. enyctrir, SSn^K 2. To gain the interest and ^resistance of; secure the 

otter, < enydros, m water, < en, in, -f hydDr, "ater.] en-ken'noltfcf. To place In a kennel. ’ active nld or participation of; engage the service of; ss, 

— eii -n j 'drlne, a. & n. ni'kert, a. Unmlxed; complete.— <*n'ker-lyt» adv. to enlist one in an enterprise; to enlist a person's efforts. 

en j V? r J le \ en-hai droit, ft. ^ “Ineral (as nodules en-ker'uliler, eu-k^r'chif, vt. To hind or envelop In Enlist the interest* of stem morality and religious enthusiasm 

of chalcedony) having cm itiee containing water. [< Gr. or CO ver with a kerchief. in the cause of political liberty, as in the time of the old Puritan*, 

enydro*; see EnHYDKIS.] en-hy'dvosj. Sleep, haby mine, enkerchief'd on my bosom. and it will be irresistible. Coleridge Table Talk May 8, '30. 

— eii"liy-»lrlt'lc, a. Kirke White Lullaby of a Female Convict st. 1. 3. To record In a list; enroll. 

en-liy'drons, en-hai'drus, a. Containing \vater; nav- en-ker'nel, en-kgr'nel. vt. To enclose in a kernel. II, i. 1. To enter voluntarily the military service, the 

ing drops of included fluid; as, enhydrous chalcedony, en-kln'rtl, vt. Enkindle. Phil. Soc. navy, or the like, by formal enrolment; authorize the 

[< Gr. enydros; see Enhydris.J en-kln'clle, en-kin'dl, vt. 1. To seton fire; kindie; in- placing of one’s name on the muster-roll or list of recruits. 

en-liy"]>o-sln'*l-n , en-hai'po-ete si-a or -hi po-sta - flame. 2. To stir to action; excite; inflame; incite. But there is • straight, soldierly-looking fellow among them, 
si-a, n. Theol. 1. Existence as a personal substance; per- in-klu'dlet.— en-kln'dler, ft. that I think might be persuaded to enlist, if he were detuned till 

eonality. 2. Personality existing not independently, but cn-] nre / en 4 g s ^ vt . To surround with or as with lace morning. Cooper pilot cb. 9, P . vo. [t. t. c.] 

in union with another personality: applied especially to or j ace8 . bind or fasten with a lace; lace; also, to en- 2. To engage in or enter into something with interest, 
the humanity of Christ as related to his divine nature, twine or entangle. Would he dare to enlist in that service 1 

[< Gr - enumstatos, really existing < en, in,-f hyjx>, — eu-laee'meut, n. The act of enlacing, or the Ever ^that periiou. ? 

under, + hisRmi, stand.]— eu-Ii j po-gtnt_le, a. state of being enlaced; a surrounding or encirclmg. A. H. Clough Amours de 1 oyage can. 3, *t. 8. 

en' Iiy-]>o*'ta-tize ? en hai-pes'ta-taiz, r(. Theol. To en-lnii'jrouir, rt. To cause to pine away or fade. Synonyms: see paoLL; recruit 

endow with personality; also, to unite in vital union en-lnrd't, rt. To smear or fill with lard or grease. en-liKt'ineiil, en-list m^nt, n. 1. The act of enlisting, 

with a person. en-large', en-lflrj', v. [en-lahged'; en-lar'gino.] 1.1 . or the state of being enlisted; voluntary enrolment anil 


His humanity 
Logos, or ‘ 


maaity was enhypostatized through union with the 
incorporated into his personality. 

S.-H. Relig. Encyc. vol. 1, p. 458. [F. A w.] 
E»i"I-eu'ri-dre, en'i-kiiVri-dlor -cfi'ri-de, n.pl. Ornith. 
A family of oscine birds: the forktails. En"l-eii'- 
rns, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. henikos , single, ‘singular,’ -f 
oura, tailJ lIen"I-eii'rl-dH?i. 

— eu // i-en'rld, en"i-en'rold, a. 
e-filfs'mn, g-nig'ma, n. 1. An ohscure or ambiguous 

saying; especially, a statement or question the meaning 
of'which must be guessed or discovered; a riddle. 

Prohlems and enigmas which at thirty 1 fancied I might be able 
to solve, I find at sixty I mast be satisfied simply to propound. 

W. R. Greo Enigtnas of Life pref., p. 8. ITR. & CO. *79.] 
2. Any act, process, or phenomenon that pozzies or 
baffles; anything insolvable or inexplicable. 

Machiavelli . . . seems to be an enigmo—s. grotesque assem¬ 
blage of incongruous qualities. 

Macaulay Essays , Machiavelli p. 20. [a. *80.] 
[< L. senigma , < Gr. ainigma , < at/ios, tale.] je-nlg'- 
in at. 

Synonyms: see riddle. 

Derivatives: —e-nig'iiin-tist, n. A maker or pro- 
pounder of riddles.— onisr'nm-tI ze, rt. To make rid¬ 
dles, or to speak enigmatically, e-nig/mn-tiset,— e« 
nle/'tnn-loar'rn-phy, n. The collecting or making of 
enigmas.—e-nig"nin-tol'o-gy, n. The study of enig¬ 
mas. 

e"nlg:-inat'Ic, I t'nig-mat'ic (xm), -al, a. Pertain- 
e"iilff-inaf'le-al, J ing to, containing, or of the nature 
of an enigma; of hidden meaning; ambiguous; obscure; 
puzzling; of persons, baffling conjectnre as to identity, 
character, or history; mysterious; hard to understand. 

* Her seed shall bruise thy head.’ were the enigmatical words In 
which were wrapped up the promise of our final victory. 

Way land University Sermons ser. viii, p. 108. [c. A L. ’49.] 

A man enigmatic, difficult to unmask ! 

Carlyle French Revolution vol. i, bk. vfil, ch. 2, p. 291. [n.] 
[< Gr. ainigmatikos, < ainigma{t-)\ see enioma.] 

Synonyms: see AMntGimus. 

— e"iilg-mnt'le-al-ly, adv. 
e'nlst, adv. Once. 

en-isle'» en-all', vt. [Poet, or Rare.] To place on an Island; 
mske sn Isle of; lsolste. 

My self-eonsciousnesa, 

’Twixt ignorance and ignorance enisled. 

Browning Parleyings, Francis Furini st. 10. 
en-jall', en-jel', vt. To place or confine In jail; imprison, 
en-jnuib't, rt. To encroach. 

en-jambe'nieut, or en-jamb'ment, n. 

[F.] Pros. The continuation of the sense nnd construc¬ 
tion through several successive verses, or the verses of n 
couplet, closely related wmrds falling in different lines 
and giving the poetry the character of rhythmic prose, 
as in the quotation herewith given: 

Or, if Sion’s hill 


1. To'make greater or'larger; augment in amount*or ex- mnster-ln as a recruit; hence, entry into the military or 
tent; extend; increase; as, to enlarge one’s possessions, naval service as an enlisted man. 2. The written doca- 

2. To make of greater range, scope, or capacity; ex- ment binding one enlisted. 

pand; widen; as, to enlarge one’s views hy reading. en-ll'veu, eo-lai'vn, vt. 1. To make lively, cheerful. 
The Church will en la rge Its influence when it ha* enlarged it* or _ Sprightly; give freshness or vivacity to; inspirit; 

art! A \TpUvV71 V /'Vttw C>m»iOna aor rii n lift. I Tl 1,. 1 ~ .. * ^ 


spirit. A. McKenzie Cam. Sermons ser. vii, p. 140. [d. l co.] 

3. To cause to swell with feeling; move strongly; hence, 
to move to free utterance. 

My heart hath been often enlarged In true love. 

John Woolman Journal ch. 12, p. 259. lo. a co. *71.] 

4. [Archaic.] To set free or at large; liberate. 

Slaves by troth enlarged are doobly freed. 

Co WEEK Charity 1. 231. 


5. Old Law. To extend the time of; continue. 6+. cnOj'veu-nieiil einloi'vm ment' V The act of e 
To stare fully and at length, aa grievances. 7t. To «£&•"“ Pn’spiritingTor ihe erere of Mng 
give or endow freely. _ _ , somctW that enliv-ens. 


animate; as, to enliven one's conversation with jokes. 

2. To impart life to; make active or vigorous; quicken; 
stimulate; as, to enliven dead clay. 

The mortality thus threatening of this new Plantation . . . m- 
livened the devotions of this good people. COTTON Mather Mag¬ 
nolia Christi vol. i, hk. i, ch. 5, p. 77. [S. A. ’55.] 

[< en- 1 -f diten , < life.] en-ll ve't. 

Synonyms; see amuse; animate. 

— en-fl'ven-er, n.— cM-ll'veii-1 iiff-ly, adv. 

\x, -- — -- "" ict of enli- 

enlivened; 

To become large: grow larger; expand; au g- en-lork', en-lec’, r<. [Archaic.] To lock In or enclose, 
ment. 2. To express oneself at length or diffusely; am- e n-lu'ininet» rt. Same as illumine. 
plify; expatiate; sometimes, to speak with exaggeration; cn-lur'Ingf, n. Enticcmeni; allurement, 
followed by on or vpon; as, to enlarge upon a topic. en-lnte'f, rt. To lute; close or cost with lute or clay. 

It would be easy to enlarge without end on the influence of the en"nmil''cll<5 / , Gn mGn Sli6 , a. IF.] Her. Covered wdth 
anrrounding world in forming the character of each individual. SS with a sleeve; sleeved: said of the chief when it has 

John Foster Crtf. Essaj/s vol. 1, letter iii, p. 41. [c. a bbos.] nnes drawn from the^center of the upper edge to the sides. 

3. Phot. To make pictures larger than original en lIinsse , flft mgs.*[F.] As s body; all together; In a magg. 
negatives. 4. To veer toward the stem and become eii-m ck!,', en-mesn / , vt. To ensnare or entangle in or aa 
more favorable to the course of a vessel; draw aft: said j n meshes or a net.— en-viiesli'nienl, n. 1. The act 
of the wind. [< OF. enlarger, < en(< L. in), in, -j- 0 f enmeshing; entanglement. 2. A network of meshes. 
large,' see large.] 1 u-larsje't. eu-mldMest, prep. Amidst. 

Synonyms: see add; amplify; swell.—F reposi-en-ntin'glct, rt. Same as mingle. 
tion: on or upon. en'nti»ou*t> «. Full of enmity; hostile. 

— to enlnrtrc nn order or rule, to extend the time en-mist', vt. To enclose in or as in a mist, 

ofcompiisnee with it. en'mI-1 y, en'mi-ti, n. [-ties, plA 1. The feeling or dis- 

Dertvatives: en-large a-bl(e,a. en-largc - position characterizing an enemy; hostility: antagonism; 

ill will; hatred. 2. The state or being an enemy; a con¬ 


dition of mutual hostility; as, he did It in enmity: the par¬ 
ties are at enmity. [< OF. enemite, < L. inbnicitia, < in- 
iinicus; sec enemy 1 , «.] en'e-ml-tyt; eu'e-niy-tet. 

Synonyms: see animo3ity; feud; hatred. Compare 
acrimony; an'QHr. 


a-bl(e-nes($, n.— en-largcd', a. Expanded; com¬ 
prehensive; liberal. — cn-lnr'ffed-ly, adv. — cn- 
liir'ged-tiCNs, n.-cii-laFger, n.-en-laF- 
giug-lj*, adv. 

en-large'nienl, en-lflrj'mQnt, n. 1. The act of ma¬ 
king or growing larger In number, extent, value, or the .. 

like; also, the state of being enlarged. 2. That which en-mos^, en-mes’, rt. To cover with or as with moss, 
has resulted from an act or process of enlarging; an ad- en-moye't, rt. To emove. 

ditlon, expansion, increase, or extension. 3. Increase en-muI'ilo, en-muf'l, rt. [Archaic.] To muffle up. 
of range or capacity; expansion; dilntation; ennoble- iSnat^* IMMURE ‘ 

iimnt; as, en^ar^^^fof^e mind. ^ A setting at lib- C n n , t j er . }4 ’i , e ^ en ' ( ] e 'k.£ ni Chern. A solid hydro- 
erty, or the condition resulting therefrom, freedom, re- c^-bon (C 19 ll 40 ) contained in paraffin derived from bitu- 
Je ^ c ’ , f ......... . minons shale. [< Gr. ennea, nine, + deka, ten.] 

^ hKh g " ,e " nfa ' V *- «•»»«»- The Greek ennea, nine, need as a combiaing 
CHANXING TForArs, Rational Lit. p. 125. [a. U. A. ’83.] 


5. Length and fillness of statement or discussion; ex- 
patiatlon. G. Phot. A picture made larger than its 
original negative. 7. Math. In the calculus of finite 
differences, the change of u function produced by adding 
unity to the variable: denoted by the letter E. 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s hrook that flow’d Synonyms: see accession; addition; increase. 

Fast by the oracle of God. Milton P. L. hk. 1,1.10. o u-lnii'rel, en-le'rel, vt. [Poet.] 1 o crown with laurel, 
en-jninb'meiitt. en-lny't, vt. Same as inlay, 

en-jew'el, en-jG'el or -jiti'el, vt. To bejewel; adorn en-lea-ue', vt. To unite m a league, in-lea-ue't. 
with jew’els en-le'«renncet» n. Allegation. 


en-join'*, en-join', rt. 1 To lay a command or injnnc- ^“^‘.'"vM'd'h’^-vS', a™F.U ItareT}/^!’Raised;enhanced, 
tion upon; direct authoritative y and urgently; chnrgc; e n-leve'tnent, en-kv'mgnt, n. [V.] [Rare.] An sbduc- 

as, the pupil was enjoined to be diligeut. 2 m -* - --- —^- 

as an Injunction or command; command; i 
as, diligence was enjoined upon the pupil. 


as, the pupil was enjoined to be diligeut. 2. To set forth “tion or carrying off, as of'a woman or a child. J 
as an Injunction or command; command; impress; nrge; eu-lev'en+» n. Eleven. 

’ ” 3. Law. To en-li'nncet» n. . Alliance. 

en-lulf’, vt. [Rare.] To give renewed life to; 


prohihit by judicial order or decree. 4t. To admonish; e “‘ loif 

warn. [< F. enjmndre, < L. injungo,<in, in, +jungo, "‘KK 11, 
join.] en-jojrii't; In-Jol n't. _' e ";«,|Kl 


Synonyms: see dictate.— Prepositions: eajoln . 
duty on or upon a person (enjoin to is obsolete); In lsw, en- 
join from enforcing a judgment, etc. 

— en-joln'er, n.— e«-joln'menlt, n. 
en-joln' 2 t, rf. To join or unite. 

eii-joy', en-jeF, t. I. t. 1. To experience joy or pleas¬ 
ure in; receive pleasure from the possession or nse of or 
participation in; delight in; as, to enjoy a visit. 

I have already enjoyed too much; give me something to desire. 

Jounsdn Rassetas ch. 3, p. 10. [s. M. ’80.] 
2. To have the nee or benefit of aa a good; have or ex¬ 
perience with benefit, profit, or satisfaction; have the 
advantage of; often simply to have or possess, as some¬ 
thing desirable; as, to enjoy a fortune; to enjoy a good 


form.— cn"ne-a-coo"ta-he'dron, n. A solid having 
ninety faces.— eu^ne-n -con"li\-lie / dm 1, a.— on"oe- 
n-e-ter'le, a. Containing nine years.— en'nc-n-gon, 
n. Geom. A figure, especially a plsne figure, with nine 
sides snd nine angles.— en"ne-ag'o-»n 1, a.-cn^no- 
ag'o-nnl-ly, adv.— En^ne-a-gyn'i-n, n.pl. Hot. The 
nluth order in the first 18 classes of the Llnnesn artificial 
system of plants, embracing those with nine free styles or 
stigmas.— en"ne-ng'y-uons, a.— ei^'iie-n-he'ilrn 1, 
a. Geom. Having nine faces.— cn"ne-n-hc'dron, «. 
[■DRON9Dr -dra, pi.] A solid bounded by nine surfaces. 
en"iie-n-1ie'dri-iit.— en"ne-nl'o-Kyt, «. A discus¬ 
sion Involving the consideration of nine points, or s trestlse 
divided Into nice parts.— en"ne-nn'dcr, ti. A plant of the 
class Enneandria.— En "lie -n n'cl ri -n, 
tt. pi. Hot. The ninth class in the Llanean 
artificial system of plants, embracing those 
having flowers with nine stamens.— eu^nc- 
nn'dri-nn, a.— en"ne-nii'droii**, a.— 
en"ot*-n-pel'nl-ous, a. Rot. Having 
nine petals.— en"oe-n -pliyl'lou*, a. Hot. 
Having nine leaves or leaflets.— «*n"ne-n- 
sf'inic, a. Anc. Pros. Consisting of nine 
A D i. e * ar ( r o niorae or metrical units.— en"m*-n-sep y - 
# c*/ nl-o un, a. Hot. Haring nine sepals.— en"- 
of bta * ne-a-sper'mous, a. Hot. Having nine 
mens. seeds.— en'iie-n-stylo, a. Having nine 

columns.— en"ne-n-sy 1-1 nb'ic, a. Having nine sylla- 

Denvatives en«llght'cncd, pa. 3 . Having or ex* (inGin.n/i en^e-ad n 1 The nnmber nine* anv svstom 
hlbltlng enlightenment; no longer under the Influence Df -V„ "Lw ”,17 

.—*“* - —— —•''T like: specifically used, or containing June^objecte^ specifiwlly 


„ __ en-lait'n, vt. 1. To bestow mental or 

spiritual light npon; impart knowledge to; cause to see 
clearly; instruct; as, to enlighten the ignorant. 2. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] To fill with light; shed lteht npon; dispel dark¬ 
ness from; brighten; as, to be enlightened by the sun’s 
ravs. 3 1. To set burning; enkindie. en-llglil'$; lu- 
llglit'ent. 



error, superstition, prejudice. Dr the 111 
In some geographical classifications, to note the highest 
stage of cIvIliz8tion. 

Faraday was no less enliahtened and broad-minded as a chem¬ 
ical philosopher because hexept his Christian faith warm and true. 

Porter Am. Colleges ch. 11, p. 223. [c. c. c. ’70.j 
2t. Giving light.— eii-1 ight'en-er, ft. 


Tait'n-msnt, /!. 1. The act or en // ne _ nrc / t j Ct en'g-Grc'tic, a. Confined, 
result of enlightening, or the state of being enlightened; Nearctic region. 


^ .... _ .. iff] 

reputation. 3f, To have sexual intercourse with. 4+. eu-llfflit'eu-menl, en-k 
To make happy. result of enlightening, or tl 

11. i. [Rare.] To have or manifest joy or pleasure; be great moral and intellectual advancement, 
happy; rejoice. [< OF. enjoier , < en (< L. tn), in, + 
joie; see joy, n.) 1 n • j o y't. 

Synonyms: see admire; like; rejoice 
— to enjoy oneself, to he pleased 
tion; he joyful or bsppy. 

Derivatives: —en-joy'a-bl(e, 

pable of giving enjoyment: that can be enjoyed.— on- the German avjfkldrvng, 

JOJ r 'n-l>l(e-ne8N, n. — en-joy'a-bly, adv. — en- Enlightenment throws off allegiance to prescription, 

joy'er, ft.—en-joy'l !»g-Iy, adz. W. T. Harris Hegel's Logic ch. 6, p. 100. [s. c. a. ’90.] 


a sj’steni of nine points or lines. 2. One of the six divi¬ 
sions of nine books each made by Porphyry of the works 
of Plotinus. [< Gr. ennea{d-)$, < ennea, nine.] 

— en"ne-a«l'Ie, a. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of an ennead or the number nine. cn"ne-nl'Iet; 
en"ne-at'Ie-nl+. 

as a fish, to the 


en"ne-o-t rop'Ie, en’e-O-trep'ic, a. 

or fish, to the Neotropical region. 
en-new'H, rt. Same ss renew. 
cn-iiew' 2 +, rt. To shade; tint. 


Confined, as a bird 


make noble or more noble or honorable; dignify; exalt; 
elevate; as, to ennoble one’s character. 

sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = ranew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; alsfe; 




ennoblement 


005 


ensemble 


sufficient. Enough Is relative, signifying a supply equal to Prepositions; enriched by trade, study, or other aetlvL 
a given demand. A temperature of 70° Fabrenheitla enough ties; with t“.. 


a given demand. A temperature of 70 d Fabrenheitla enough ties; with treasure, illustrations, or other results, 
for a living-room; of 212° enough to boil water; neither la — en-rlcli'er, n .— eii-rleli'ing*ly, adv. 
enough to melt Iron. Sufficient, from the Latin. Is sn equiv- cii-rlcli'ntciit , en-rich'mgnt, n. 1. The act or proc- 
.». egg 0 f making rich or richer, or that which enriches; 


llow au social life been improved, and every variety of toil In 
I he field and in the workshop been ennobted hy the willing indus¬ 
try of free men ! 

Bancroft United States vol. iii, ch. 1, p. 9. [L. a. & co. ’76.] 

2. To confer a title of nobility upon; raise to the rank 
of a noble or to the nobility; make a noble of. 

Great promotions 

Are daily given, to ennoble those a 

That scarce, some two days since, were worth a nohle. 

Shakespeare King Hichard III. act i, sc. 3. 

3+. To make famona or renowned. 

11. t. To assume nobility or dignity. [< F. ennoblir, 

< en (< L. i/0. in, -j-noble; aee noble.] cii-o'blet, e / lloll 'o-],/ arfp * .^ ^. v ^ ^ 

— eu-no'bler, n. - - - site degree or extent; sufficiently; as, the house is large nr with n 

enough for all: your argument does not go far enough. ° •V 1 * 1 J;V‘ nn r> ’ L ' 1 ^ a 

2. In a high degree; very; quite; as, he Is glad enough on r ^; pe ,^ r^ To Jake r?n™ m ° P g 
3. To an ordinary or reasonable £nIriV tJ rive P ’ malure ' 


yft iut:a nuu. i 1 uiu wum. nu 

alent of the Saxon enough, with oo perceptible difference 
of meaning, but only of usage, enough being the more blunt 
and homely aod forcible, while sufficient Is in many cases the 
more elegant or polite. Sufficient usually precedes Its Doun; 
enough usually and preferably follows. For other syno¬ 
nyms, and for antonyms, aee ample. Compare abundant. 
* c-nongli', n. A quantity or number sufficient for the 
purpose, demand, or need; an ample supply; sufficiency; 
plenty; as, I have had enough of this, 


]. So as to be sufficient; to the requi- en-rlelit', pp. Enriched 


improvement; increase of fertility or value. 

The Latin and Greek alone have occupied such a position that all 
Europe could resort to them for the enrichment of its multifarious 
speech. W. L>. Whitnev Life and Growth of Lang. ch. 7, p, 
117. [A. '90.] 

2. Any rich decoration or ornament added to an object; 
as, enrichments of malachite. 

~ Phil. Soc. 


eii-iio'ble-iiicnt, en-nO'bl-mgnt, n. 1. The net of en¬ 
nobling. or the state of being ennobled or exalted; also, 
elevation to the rank of a nohle. 2. Anything that en¬ 
nobles or exalts; nobility; excellence, 
en-noy't, r. & n. Annoy; annoyance, 
sir'll 111 ', Gh'wP, rt. [en-nuied'; en-nuy'ing.] To op¬ 
press with tedium and lack of interest; bore. 

I vu ennuied past all bearing, walking the deck, beast-like, 
-• - ’ “ u\ 


to go, you may be sure. ___„ # eii-m c'T vi. lurn e. 

degree; passably; fairly; tolerably: implying eome dis- C n. ro |> e ' en-rob', vt. To put a robe upon; attire, 
paragement; a*, 1 liked the actor well enough. Ennbe ’ th , ro , rine waier, with nTy.ilks. 


A bullet or two, a button, a brass plate from a soldier's belt, served 
well enough for mementos of my visit. Holmes Pages from an 
Old Volume essay ii, p. 42. [H. M. & co. ’83.] 


en 

lack . „ 

or of being bored; tedium. 

Ennui, perhaps, has made more gamblers than avarice, more 
drunkards than thirst, and perhaps as many anicides os despair. 

Caleb Colton Lacon eclix. 
[F., < OF. anoi; see annoy', n.] 
en"mi-yd', aft’wI-yS'. (F.l 1, a Oppressed with ennui; 
mentally satiated, wearied, or bored. II. n. A person 
afflicted with ennui: la the feminine ennuyee. 
e-no'dal, e-no'dal, a. liot. & Georn. Without nodes. 

e-no'tlousj.-e-no'dal-ly, adv. 
e"no-dn'(ion+* n. 1, The cutting of knots from trees. 2. 


— eii-robe'inen!, en-ro'ber, n. 

A bar of stones to pro- 
1 -fikocK 1 , n.] 

a- • , - r ~' — r ' . . , cu-rur, eiiTimi’. nnivn, cit. PHIL. Soc. 

c ’P w i ,,,oe . , e-nanna , rt. [e-noun cep ; e-noun cinq.] e n-roll', en-rol', vt. 1 .To enter in n roll or register; re- 


Kane Grinnell Expedition ch. Si. p. 348. [c. 4 p. ’57.] uia i oiume ei>s&r u, p. m. a co. j , en-rook'ino ii t, en-rec'ment, n. A bur of i 

mil', n. Mental weariness produced by satiety or e * ,, °! , £ |1 » ;f, X i J?!? 1 ?” e( l Ulvalent 01 tect a beach, dike, or breakwater. [< en - 1 

k of interest; a feeling of listless tiredness or disguat 18 enough, that will do, stop. . 1 eu-rol', en-rold'. Enroll, etc. 


I, To make a formal statement Df; declare} affirm; an¬ 
nounce; as, tD enounce a principle or a policy. 2. To 
give verbal expression to; enunciate; utter; as, to enounce 
an accusation. 

I had never before or since heard language enounced with such 
steam-engine haste. 

Charlotte BRONTfe Professor ch. 14, p. 29. [u.] 
[< F. erumcer , < L. envncio , enuntio; see enunciate.] 
— e-noimee'iueiit, n. 

nnw', e-nO', a.,& adv. [Archaic or Poet.] Enough. 



hostile pawQ. 

en-pn'tront, rt. To patronize. 

* d, fin py£. [F.] Her. Standing erect, as a lion. 

rf. To p'—— — - : -— 


Gt. oinos, wine, 4- -looy.] <je-nol'o-gy+, 

en-oiu'o-ly, en-em'o-ti, n. Or. Antig. A body of sol- e » __ _„_,_ 

diera bound by oath; specifically, a sqnadof 25 to 3(5 men, en-piercc't, rf. To pierce, ein-pieree't; iin-plercc't* 
the smallest subdivision of the Laeeaemnnian army. [< en-pight't, vt. To settle; fasten, ein-plght't. 

Gr. mimetic, < m. in, + omnymi, swear.l £ t \.f r n 'KIT*Pn E *D'Sfc "' ’ ou - pr,Bcn ' 

eii-oin'o-Iarol', n. The leader nr anenorooty. en-poi'»nii+, vt. 'To poison, cm.poi'aont. 

<*u"opli-llial'ml-a, en ef-tbal ini-a, n. Pathol, lie- oji-pov'ert, rf. Td Impoverish. em-pov'ei*t, 
traction Df the eyeball. [< en - 2 -{- Gr. ophthal/nos, eye.] cn-pnw'derf, rf. Tu powder. 

en^^pli-liiHi'iiiUNt* en prinee.fi n prafia. [F.l In the manner of a prince. 

En'n-pln, en'o-pWi, n. pi. Helminth. A suborder of nemer- en prise, aft prlz. [F.] Chess. In position to be captured, 
teao worms with an armed proboacle. [< Gr. enoplos , In en-pro'pret, rf. To appropriate, np-pro'pret, 
armor. < en. In, -j- hopla, arms.) — en'o-ulnn, a. & n. en-quere't. rf. To Inquire. 

i;»i-tM)'ll-<ljv, en-ep'H-tU or -d$, n. pi. Helminth. A eii-qiiest't, n Inquest. 

rn _____i.__. J ___ „ PH.IIIIIP ■ 


cord, as in a list or catalogue of names; hence, to enlist 
in a military body or as a member of a society or the like; 
as, to enroll a voter; to enroll memhers in a society. 

He waa now enrolled for life as a soldier of the Reformation. 

Motley Dutch Republic vol. ii, pt, ii, ch. 4, p. 243. [u.] 
2. To inscribe upon a roil or parchment; place on rec¬ 
ord, as a document or decree; record in history. 3. To 
roll up; wrap. f< F. enroler,< LL. inrotulo,< L. in, in; 
and see roll, f .j en-rol^; en-roule't; In-roll't. 

Synonyms: enlist, enter. Incorporate, Initiate, register. 
-AntDnyma: disband, dismiss, expel, refuse, rejeet.— 
PrepDaitmns: enroll in the society or the army; among 
aebolara or heroes; for the sendee. . 

- enrolled bil'l [U. S.], a legislative bill that has been 
engrossed after passing both houses of Congress or of a 
State legislature, and so made ready for the signature of 
the executive previous to being deposited In the archives. 
Compare knorqssed bill, under enoross, v. 
en- en-roll'er, en-rOl'^r, n. One who enrolls or registers, 
eii-rol'itieiil, en-rOl'mgnt, n. 1. The act of entering 
upon a roll, ns a name for enlistment. 2. The act or 
recording officially or registering, ns a deed or n legisla¬ 
tive enactment. S. An enrolled entry; a record. [< F. 
enrSlementy < emvler; aee enroll.] cit-roll'ttieiii;; 
I ii-rol'inenlt. 

Synonyms: see list; record. 
en-root', en-riit', rt. To cause to take root; implant 


family or non-parasitic nematode worms without a 'pos- en-nuiek'en+, rf. To quicken; make alh'e. deep: nsed chiefly in the past participle. In-root'*, 

terior esophageal dilatation and often with oral armature. * eii-qiilr cr, en-qnir'} . Alternative en-rough', cn-rur, rf. To make rough, as the sea. 


terior esophagei 

En'oqiliiN, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. enojtfos; see Enopla.] 

— en'o-|>l)<i, n .— eu'o-plobl, a. 

en-o|>'ll-o>i, en-ep'll-es, n. Anc. Pros. An anapestic {loo,” are still In frequent use. An-was*the common spelt 
tripody, the rhythm of war-tunes. Instead of the first ana- log 1 q Middle English and the corresponding Old French, 
pest (or anapestic spondee), an iambus was admissible, and was derived from the Latin f?i-. 

[< Gr. eneplim , armed, < en, in, + ho/da, arms ] rn-rnce't, rf. To Introduce into a race; ImplHnt. 

I%n-oi>"]o-f en'l lil-dir, en-epMo-tifi'thi-tllor-de, ti.pl. eu-riijje', en-rej', v. [en-kaged'; en-ua'gino.] I. t. 
Conch. The Onychoteuthidx. Kn-»i>"]o-tc(i'tlifH, To throwjnto a rage; provokejo f ury or madnessl^exas- 
n. (t. g.) [< (Jr. enoplos (see Enopla) + teutkis, cuttle¬ 
fish.] — en-oi»"lo-teu / tlilcl, n.—c*n-op"lo-ien'- 
f hold, a. 


forme of inquire, etc. CMi-rniind't, vt. To round; surround; eompass. 

The latter spellings are now more common, though en - en mute* fin rvlt. [F.] Ou the road or way. 
guire and enquiry, meaning “to ask a question,” ”a ques- piim, enz, n. [EN r Tt-A, en'shi-a or en'ti-a, pi.] 1. 

Metaph. An existence, entity, or being; that which 
exists or is thought of ns existing; any object Df concep¬ 
tion, whether real or supposed; especially and strictly, 
any reai existence; as, tne island or Fernandez is a real 


ens, Robinson Cruaoe an imaginary ens; man and island 
are (as general conceptions) rational entia. 2t. Chem. 
Essence. [LL., < L. ens, ppr. of sum, am.] 

. .. . nation 


— ens legls (Law), a creation Df law; an artificial person. 


Divination 
< Gr % enoptron. 


eii-op'tro-inaii^ey, en-ep'tro-man'si, n. 
with a mirror. [< F. enoptromancie, < G». 
mirror (< en, in, V op, see), + mantela , divination.] 

eii-«|i'to-mn ti^ej 

eii"«r-g:aii , le, en'fir-gan'ic, a. Inherent in the organ- 
ism; as, enorganic volition, 
en-orle'r, rf. To clothe; border. 

e-n»rm', e-nfirm’, a. J, [Archaic.] Enormous; huge. 2+. 

Almormaf; extravsgant; outrageous, e-nnriiip't, 

— e-nnr»»i'+, rt. To make monstrous, i-uoriii't. 

e-norm'nI, a. [Rare.] Differing from a type; nhnonnal. ... _„ 

e-nor'iiil-f y, g-uorimi-ti, n. [-ties, jfi.] I. The state T° 

or quality of ’ «« —..»«/ w "* m ’“’ * 

immoderate; 
bad; ootrageous 

crime. 2. A great or llagrant instance of wickedness or 
depravity; an extreme or ootrageous offense; an atrocity; 


perate; infuriate; as, the mere mention of it enraged him. 
lit. 1. To become angry; get into a rage. [< F. en- 

rager, rave, < en (< L. in), in, -f rage; see hace, «.] on . Ha Ye> t ;>f ”fo make safe. 

Iii-raffe't. en-*nined't, a. Skilled or trained; learned. 

Synonyma: see incense. Compare synonyms for en-snint't, tf. To make a saint of; canonize. 
anoer. —Prepoaitiona: enraged at the Insult; with or (.n-Himi'ple, en-snm'ph n. [Archaic.] An example to fol- 
against a persou. , low or to avoid; an Instance. cn-Mnni'plert* 

Derivatives :-eii-rn-ed',pa. Her. llavingpsi- Himself th^ensampie of onsitered worth, 

tion similar to salient: said of a horse used as a bear- r. ft. milnes Mohammedanism nt. 5. 

ing.— «»ii-rn'g;fd-ly, adv. Furiously.— en-rn'ged- Synonyms: sec example. 

iipmm, n.— cii-rnjge'ineut, 7i. 1, [Rare.] The state cn-nn ti'gii I n, vt. Ensanguine. Phil. ISdc. 

of being or becoming enraged ; the act of enraging. 2t. en-^nu'giil ne, en-snn'gwm, rt. [hthtined; -guin-ing.] 
Iinjinssioned feeling. To dye or steep with blood; color bloodied. 

Cll; rn I R, en-rfr, rf^ 1 . To place a car aoralls: opposed to The tnngled hlackberry, crossed and recrossed, weaves 


To range In. 
lace In rank or ranks, 
exasperate. 


A prickly network of ensanguined leaves. 

Lowell An ludian*Summer Rex'erie st. 12. 

Sword*shaped; ensi- 


cn'sate, en'aet or -eGt, a. Biol. 

(vTupathetlc relations; form. [< L. sword.] 

In a connection of mutual understanding or sjuipathy: fol- en-»enle', en-skel, rt. [Rare.] To cover wdth scales 
lowed by icith; as, be was en rapport with his audience. i*n-xelied'nle, en-skej'ul or -sked yul, vt. To enter in 


aiCthe efionnity waa perpetrated in cold blood. * cn-rapf', en-rapt', a. Overpowered liy emotion; being a schedule; schedule. 

The man who to commit no wrong will never be guilty of In fln CCStasy; enraptured. [EN-* -f RAPT.] C ll-*eo lice', en-BCena', rt. [KN-SCONCEp'; EN-SCDN'- 

enormities. Wasiungton in .Sparks’s H rffluffs of Washington en-rn p'l ii re, en-ntp'chur or -tiQr, vt. [-tured; -tur- cing.] I. To fix securely or comfortably in acme place 

vol. l, p. 17. [n. o. A co.’3«.l i NO# ] To bring into a state of rapture; transport with -*“*“* 1 —*—** “'*** f “- nt * -■«—*«- 

3. The state of bemg vast or great; Immensity: an erro- ])leasure; delight extravagantly or intensely; as, my 
neons nse. [< F. enormite, < L. enormitas, < enormls; eensea were enraptured hy the sounds. 

ne was particularly enraptured with those vivid description# 
and eloquent harangues with which the work [Livy] abounds. 

Wirt Patrick Henry ch. 1, p. 31. [p. A C.] 

Synonyms: see en arm.— Preposition; by or with. 

— en-rnp'tiir-er, n. 


sec enormous.] e-iior'inl-ilet. 
c-nor'iiiou n, g-nSr'rnos, a. 1. Excessive or extraordi¬ 
nary in size or dimensions; far exceeding the usual size 
or amount: very great; lmge; gigantic; inordinate; as, 
the death-rate was enormous. 


or position; bestow; settle: often reflexive. 

Close behind him, ensconced In the narrow angle between hi* 
chair and the window-frame, stood the slim figure of Nello. 

George Eliot Iiomola ch. 8, p. 85. [h.] 

2. [Archaic.] To Bheltcr or protect with or aa with 
fortifteatiouB. 

Wars followed, and they lived in mutual fear, each [tribe] en¬ 
sconced in its paluaded villages. 

F. Pakkman Jesuits in N. A. intro., p. 54. [l. 8. * CO. ’72.] 
[< en- 1 -f- sconce.] lii-Neonee't. 

_ pp. Enraviahed. Wiil. Soc. c.-jculp'.Mro.en^ulp'Caror^'W -«■ tKarc.] To acalp- 

Talks Ch 8 n 48 rniAtTT l eii-rcar'i-inoiit, en-rej’l-ment, rf. [Rare.] Tn'form Into a en . Ben |/, cn-atl*. rf. [Archaic.] To seal up; put a aeal upon; 
, , _ Talks ch. 8, P.48. [CIIAUT.] reglincnt or organized body; orgamze aod discipline. confirm hy scaling: keep secret. [<OF.<wfer,<LL.in- 

2. Wicked above measure; heinous; atrocious; as, an cn-rcg'is-tcr, en-rej la-tgr, rf. [l?are.] To put on record; ^gillo, < in, in; ancl see seal 1 , r.] In-Henl't- 
enormous criminal. 3+. Departing from or violating the enroll; register. en-Keald', ffl. Ensealed. Phil. Soc. 

rule of right; unrighteous: disorderly. 4+. Deviating en rfgle, tih ri*gl. [F .]-According tp rule;,ln due order. eil . MeflII ,rt t en-slm’, vt. 1, To mark with seams or sears, 
from the norm; ahnormal. 5t. Unusually extended: eur- f r >h' ll T t Tn m^-r ?frh lnrrmrfr thr lit. To aew up or hi 

nassine the limit; redundant. [< L. enormls, < «, out f . en , 1 ’ rl ' !hJ * *•’ incroe8e , the en-senm'2t, rf. 1 . In falconrv, to reduce the fat of; purge. 

Kro!S ip^^ W.i. l-o««+ wealth of; make any addition to that increases value; * *». To make greasy; grease, fn-m-nme't. 

oL_-f norma, rule.J_ en or'«n l o uwj ._ m<i commerce enriches a nation; lie was enriched by a •n-Ncnin' 3 t, rf. To Include or brlug together. 

legacy; to enrich a book with notes. en-Henr't, rf. To sear. 

The inner chambers of God’* gTeat granite safes, where the 


The brain require* an 
•where the cerebral matter 
Hamekton In tell. 

All great rivers are raormous mud-carrier*. 

Win cue LL Walks and - ■ 


Synonyma: »oe flaokant; immense; laroe. 

— e- n o r' u n mi *-1 y, ad v e- n o r' n i o it *-11 e wh , n. 
rn-nrn't, rf. To adDrn. «*n-onm't. 
en-or'llio-trope, en-firitho-trOp, n. A card on vnrioua 
parts of which are irregular marks that on the rapid revo¬ 
lution of the card comhine so os to give the appearance 
of regular figures or images: used, like the thaumaseope 
and phenak&toeropc, to niustrate the jiersistenceof visual 
impressions. [< en - 2 +C*t. orthos, straight, + f/v»fl,turn.] 
en'es-tfl'eis, n. Pathol. A morbid bony 
growth developed within the hollow part of a bone. [< 
en- 2 4- Gr. osteon, bone.] 

e-noiis;li', C-nuF, a. Adequate for the demand or need, 
or to satisfy or meet desire, expectation, nr requirement; 
sufficient: often following the noun; as, there is time 
entrugh and to spare. [ME. inoh, enogh, < AS. genfth , 
genog, < geneah, it suffices, < ge generalizing prefix, 
V nak, get.] SeeKNtr. e-iioil't; e-niili v +. 
Synonyms: abundant, adequate, ample, copious, full. 


___ To aeareh through Dr for; make 

tilvcr and gold have been stored for age* to enrich thie generation, search.—en-sen rell't, ^•Search; Investigation, 
are fastened with time lock*. *etfor the advent of the railway. OI»-»cel't* Vt. In faleonrj, to seel. 

Strong Our Country cb. 3, p. 25. [a. a t.] en-Hcgge't, r. & n. Siege. 

2. To render fertile, or more fertile, as soil; as; to enrich cn"sieiii'i>le, GA’afliVbl, n .. 1. The narts of a thing 
a soil with phosphate. 3. To store with valuable addi- viewed together and as constituting a whole; the genera] 
tiona, material or other; furnish with desirable acquiai- appearance and effect as of a performance: or a work or 
tione; Improve the quality uf; as, to enrich a language; 1 as, the ensemble Df her costume, though simple, waa 
the cake was enriched with fruits and spicea. ve |T effective. 

What treasuries of memory, observation, experience, Imagery, Not only in its detail* should education proceed from the simple 
Illustration, must enrich the intercourse of heaven. to the complex, but in its enseniWealso. ^ 


ClIANNlNO lUor/ra. Future Life p. 365. [a. c. a. ’83.] 
4, To increase the beauty or splendor of by the addition 
of something; ornament, us a rubric, with embroidery. 

A vigorous narrative, animated with something of the spirit of the 
old romances, enriched with much splendid description. 

Macaulay Essays, Dryden p. 50. [a. ’80.] 
[< F. enrichir, < en (< L. in), in, -|- riche, rich.] 


Spencf.k Education ch. 2, p. t21. [a. ’89.] 
2. Hus. The union of soloists and chorus in a concerted 
number. 3. Math. A collection or combination of ele¬ 
ments or points. [F., < ensemble , together, < LL. insi- 
mul, < L. in, in, 4- simul, at once.] 

— tout ensemble, ensemble or general appearance. 

— eu"Hcni'bl<*t, adv. At theBame time; together. 


an = owt; ell; lu = ta/d, Ifi = fntwrc; c«k; church; dti = the\ go, sing, ink; »o; thin; zb = azure; F. boil, dtine. <,/rom; t , obsolete; variant. 





cuscpiilclicr 


am 


cuter 


eii-sep'ul-eiier, j_en-sep'nl-k£r, rt. To put 
eii-sep'til-cltre,i Into :i sepulcher; entomb. 


into or as 


ort.-oiHoiar'liiK-ly, adv. 

igle. 


The eitiea too. Of old en sepulchred beneath the flood. 

Pollok Course of Time bk. viii, 1. 411. 
en-*e'tc» en-sl'ti, n. [Abys.] A plant (J fttrn Ensete) of the 
same genus as the edible banana, producing the largest en¬ 
tire leaf fora land-plant yet known, ooe specimen measur¬ 
ing 17 feet by 3H- The flower-stalk Is eaten by the natives, 

but the fruit Is useless. £ee lllus. under banana. , . 

cn-slinck'le, en-shac'i, vt. llinre.] To shackle; fetter. en-siinrl'+ ? rf. Toeotangle. ii»-*nnrl'+, 
en-wliailc', en-shed', vt To envelop in shade: shade, eii-sor'colf, vt. To bewitch. 

In-Kliado'^. eii-wonl', en-sOl\ rt. To endow with a soul; fill with 

cn-slind'ow, en-shad'fi, rt. [Rare.] To overspread with or soul; animate as a soul. 1 li-soiil't. 

as with a shadow; envelop In shadow. The hero . . . feels, in the fury nod delirium of imaginative ec- 

en-ahawkt, vt. To cover with a shawl. stacy, as if his body were all ensouled. 

cn-sheatlic', en-shfdh', rf. [ex-sheathed'; en- E. P. Whipple Character e«say iv, p. 106. [t. a f. ’66.] 

sheatti'ino.] To place in or as in a sheath; sheathe; en-simii'glet, rf. To cover with spangles; Bpaagle. 
enclose. [< en- 1 -f siieatiie.] In-*]ieuthe'£. en-s^liere', en-sftr', rt. I. To enclose in a sphere; 
en-shel / ter+, rt. To shelter. put into a sphere: as, light ensphered in n dew-drop. 2 

en-shield', en-shlkl', rf. [Kare.1 To protect with a shield. "* - - 5 - **- * ' 

en-silirlno', en-shroin', rt. 1. To place in or as in a 
shrine; hence, to keep saered; cherish. 

Tb? martyr of today In gratefully enshrined on the morrow. 

*-- - 1 Adi * ... 


I humhly prayed tp the Lord .. .that i might be delivered from Derivatives : — en-lall'a - Life, a. Capable of 
nil those vanities which an ensnared me. hoinoontnilori *>., v* u 

John Woolman Journal ch. 1, p. 57. [o. & co. ’71.] * 1 ngentaiJod.— eu-lall t r, n. Law. One whocreates 

[< en- 1 -hsNAnE.] lii-*iiare'}. t 

Synonyms: see bethay; catch; receive.— Prcposi- e .,,ta\iZ l 
tions: ensnared by a traitor; with professions of friend- .YiV - r . 

ship; in the tolls of a conspiracy. eu-lall', «. 1. Law. (1) An estate in fee limited to n 

— en-Kiiar'er, n. One who ensnares. In-Kiiar'- particular class of heirs: an estate in tail. (2) The act or 


an entailed estate.— eii-taiI'mcnI, n. The act of en¬ 
tailing, the state of being entailed, or that which is 


custom of thus limiting inheritance, or the state effected 
bv it; as, limited by entail; the entail prevents the sale 
of the land. Entailed estates are not favored in the 
United States, statutory limits to the power of eotailment 
’ ’ * ’' * all t* 


■flies the priceless pearl of CH-StalPtf Vt. To 
t ch. io, p. 169. [macm. *85.] eii-Mamp', en-at 
cover or envelop with stain i»'t. 


put 

To give the form’of a sphere to. 

Is not the force there which moves the particles, molds the mass, 
enspheres the planet and the sun! 

Winciieix Science and Beligion ch. 12, p. 335. [n. a p. ’77.] 

In-*l»Jicre'$.— cii-*plierc'iiicut, n. 

en-Npirit-u-nl-izts rt l Rare.] To aplrltuallze. 

. "v Install.— eu-stnl'iiieutt, «. 

stamp', rt. To stamp; Impress, ln- 


Sumner Speeches and Addresses, May 9, ’65 p. 476. Lt. A F. ’56.] 

2. To contain as a shrine; serve as n shrine for. 

The heart, nod oot the hraln, enshrines 
womanhood. KlNOSLEY Yeast 

eu-sli roiul', en-shraud', rt. To cover or envelop_ 

or as with a shroud; hence, to enwrap or conceal; as, en-stnte't, vt. To Instate. 

night enshrouds the town; enshrouded in mystery. en .sfa-1 lte* en 8tQ-t Q it, n. Mineral. _ . ~ . «- - 0 --,— 

to manr part, of Grwt Britain and Inland, to thi, day, it i. mct«Mlic«te(Mg&i0 3 ), grayish-whit® to brown,occurring cu-laii'glc, eii-taB'E, rl. 1.. To catch in asnare.net, 
considered tne proper thing to enshroud the dead with flannel. H. massive and in orthorhombic crystals. [< Gr . enstates, or anything from which extrication is difficult, literally 

Gillman in Proc. A. A. A. S. voL xxxiv, p. 415. [pub. by sec. ’86.] adversary, < en, in, -{- histbni, stand.]—en'sin-tltesdi'- -- jma —»-• —-- ? 

eii"sl-cnt', en’si-ent', a. Law. Enceinte. en"»elnl't. n-base, n. Palatinite.— en"wlu-tlt'lc, a. 
en-sif'er-ouHt, a. Bearing a sword. cn-Nteep't, vt. To steep; Immerae. 

en'fcl-fonu, en'si-fenn, a. .Biol. Swortl-shaped, as the en-stockft, rt. To fasten as in the stocks, 


being found In almost all the States. 

When Mr. Jefferson struck the blow that . . . destroyed the priv¬ 
ilege of en toil, he swept sway the only ground upon which wealth 
can be secured to one family for n long period. 

J. G. Blaine in A orth American Levine Jan., ’90, p. 54. 
2. lienee, anything that is transmitted as an Inalienable 
inheritance; an inherited condition; also, the restriction 
of anything to certain heirs or anccessors: as, an entail 
of vices. 3t, Arch. Delicate ornamentation in carved 
work; intaglio. 41. Shape. [< F. entaiUe, < entaiUer; 
see entail, v.] cii-lalle't; cii-laylc't. 
eii-lalld', pp. Entailed. Phil. Soc. 

en / tal, en'toJ, a. Anal. & Zool. Of or pertaining to the 
interior: opposed to ectal. [< Gr. entos; see ento-.I 
en-tnl'emt, vt. To enkindle a desire lo; excite, 
en-tnine'it, vt. To make a cut Into; also, to broach. 
en-tHi»e' 2 +, vt. To tame, 
magnesium oii-tan'sl, -g|«l. Entangle, etc. Phil. Soc. 


en-stnre'f, rt. 1. To restore; renew. 2. To store with. 
en-Mrnit'ent, vt. To make narrow or small; restrain; 
straiten. 

en-strnii'glet, vt. To strangle. 

en-strengtk'en, eo-atrength'n, vt. To make strong; 
strengthen. 

en-style't, rf. To style; name, en-stile^t* 
en-sue', en-siQ', v. [en-sued'; en-su'ino. ] 1. t. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] To follow; pursue. 

Let him eschew evil and do good; let him seek peace, and en sue 
it. i Peter iii.ll, 

II. i. 1. To follow after something else; attend, as a 


or figuratively; involve in difficulties, confusion, or com¬ 
plications; ensnare; perplex; hamper; embarrass; as, 
entangled by husiuess complications. 

I was entangled in the world of strife. 

Before I had the power to change my life. 

Herbert The Temple , Affliction *t. 7. 
2. To twist into a tangle or snarl; tangle; as, the hair or 
a ekein of silk is entangled. 

Our fatei croas and are entangled. 

IIawthoene Marble Faun vol. 1, ch. 11, p. 123. [o. A CO. *74.] 

Synonyms: see involve; perplex.— Prepositions: 
entangled icith others; in thickets, meshes, etc.; among 
rocks or obstacles. 

Derivatives : — en-ian'gied, a. Jlei'. Fretted 
or interlaced.— cn-tan'g;ler, n. 


leaf of Iris; xiphoid; ensnte. [< L. ends, 
sword, -j- -FohM.] — ansiform nppemtngc, 
cnrtllnge, or process, the cartilaginous 
segment at the ahdomlnal end of the sternum. 

See illus. under thor ax'. 
en-sigii', en-saln', C’J E. 1A M. IPr. (en'soln, 

C. 2 JM IE), rt. I. Her. To distinguish by a 
mark or sign placed above, as a crown or cor¬ 
onet: said of a charge. 2+. To show or point 
out to. 3+. To mark, as by a badge. [< F. 
enseigner, < LL. imlgno. < inslgna; see en¬ 
sign, n.] 

en'slsii, en'sain, n. 1. A distinguishing 
flag or banner; especially, a national stand¬ 
ard or navel flag, or the colors of a regiment. 

The ensign of the United States, both mili¬ 
tary and naval. Is the stara and stripes. The 
revenue ensign la distinguished by the perpen- 
dlculsr arrangement of the stripes. The Amer¬ 
ican yacht*ensign la marked by a foul anchor 
In the canton. In (.rest Britain the ensign is 
a flag with either a white, blue, or red field, s nd 
the tinlonin a canton. The whiteen*lan, which 
beara the St. George’s cross In the field as well 
as In the canton. Is restricted to the royal navy 
and the yacht-clubs: the blue Is carried by ves¬ 
sels 1 q the service or the public offices and the 
naval reserve, and the red by the merchant 
marine. 

2. A military or naval officer, (J) in the 
United States navy, a commissioned offi¬ 
cer of the lowest grade, formerly ranking Fnaifnrm Tpnf 
as passed midshipman. (2) In the British of Iris, cut 

infantry, till 1871, and in the Continental off near the cut-. See ento-. scallops; rounded, ]>olnted, or wavyTniUt^":. 

army, a commissioned officer of the lowest base. -euf, suffix. In adjectives, denoting quality; in nouns, cn''te«ee* / himrt, a. A predecessor-antecessor 

grade, notv known as sublieutenant; the officer who car- agent. [< OF. -enl, < L. -en(f-)s, suffix of ppr, —■- - -- 1 -- - -- * - v '■ 

ried the colors. or 2d, 3d, and 4th conjugations.] 

All uncertainty, a* to the fate of the men, however, was hrought cn-Iab'la-tii re, en-tab'la-chur or -tiQr, n. 1 , Arch. 
to a close hy their arrival ^ . . conducted by an ensign. (I) The Uppermost member 

or a classical order or col- 


seqnenceor consequence; succeird; as, a controversy then eii-iHii'frle-iiienl, en-tan'gl-mgnt, n. 1. Something 
enxued. that entangles; a snare; complication; as, the entangle- 

We have exulted in premature and hasty growth: we moat brace merits of intrigue. 2. The act of entangling, or the State 

of , h, ™S entangled. 3. A cable stretched acrorr a river 
Life n ithout a/irf n ith « pt. i, p. 158 [r. shos. , 4.] or harbor to prevent the entrance of an enemy. 4. Fot t. 

2. [Archaic.] To seek after. 3t. To conform to; lmi- An obstruction, 
tate. 4+. To follow in,as footsteps. [< F. ensuivre , < eni^ar-tlirol'Ie, enfar-thret'ic, 

L.tnseguor , < on, -f sequor , follow.] cii-Keiv't. [< ent- Gr. arthron , joint.] 

naturally,duly, or logic of a^pU^r olff tKKS 


a. Interarticolar. 


ally; consequent, eii-sm'niittw 
en suite, tin swtt. [F.] In a aeries or set; as, rooms en suite. 
eii-»iire / , r. Same as insure. 

en-Kwatlie', en-swfklh', rt. To enwrap, as in awad- 
dling-clothes; swathe.— en-hu allic'im nl, n. 
en-H>veep', en-swip*. vt. lltsre.] To sweep over rapidly, 
en-sweet'ent, vt. To sweeten, 


column. 2, Pathol. A permanent rigidity of the mus¬ 
cles by spasmodic contraction, ns in lockjaw or puer¬ 
peral tetanus. eu-tii'frl-a:}:. [< Gr. entasis y stretching, 
< en , in, -f- teind> atretch.] 

— en-ian'ilc, ei»-i«t'Ie+, a. 
en-tnwk't, vt. To impose a task upon. 

k«4^nirtiif . fPorn 1 


lavi no Washington vol. i, ch. 10, p. 96. [o. P. p. ’63.] 
3. A distinguishing mark, as of rank or office; a badge; 
symbol; as,The ensigns of royalty. 

I want the seals of power and place. The ensigns of the land. 

J. Q. Al»AMa Hants of Man st. 3. 
4t. A signal; also, a watchword or bnttle-cry. 5+, A 
body of troops marching under one banner. [< F . en- 
seign , < LL. insigna , < L. insigne, < in, in, -f- dgrirtm, 
mark.] In'slKiit. — en'slgn:henr' / er, n. A soldier 
who carries the colors; an ensign. 

— en'fclc:ii-ey, n. [-cies, pi.] The function, rank, 
or commission of an ensign. eirslgii-8iilii|, 
eu'>*l-Iage, en'si-lgj, rl. [-laoed; -la-oino.] To store 
in a silo for preservation; as, to ensilage green clover. 
See silo. en'Ni-latei; en'fcllei; en-sl'loj. 
eii'sl-lase, n. 1. The process of storing and preserving 
succulent fodder (green com, clover, etc.) in air-tight 
silos or pits, by compression and partial fermentation. 

It is oaly of recent years that ensilage, i. e., the preservation of 
green food for cattle by partial fermentation in ailoe,' 


, has become 


nmnar system, which rests 
upon the abaci of the col-; j 
umns and extends normally ! ' 
to the roof. It is composed . 
of architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, and In Its forma ts 
characteristic of the part leu- ; 
larorder of which It Is a part. < 
Sometimes lt Is surmounted 
by a pediment, an attic, or a ] 
blocltlng-course. 

(2) A projecting frieze or ij 
cornice of several members ; 
along the front of an edifice, | 

or carried entirely around i.. *jj 

it. 2. An iron framing sup- j 
porting the paddle-shaft of; 
a rnarrne engioe. 3. The;4 
platform supporting the: 
stan. [M.J [OF., < en 
~A,. in ' * ’ 
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w. — v^> nw*m . ]• /t* picui*LTnayi; amciTMur, 

ppr, of verbs eii-techc't, rf. To affect, especially for the worse; Imbue, 
en-inch'ti eu-tetcli't. 

— eii-teche't, n. A stain; Infection. 
ii-leFceli-y, cn-tel'ek i, n. Philos. 1. Actuality or 
complete realization, as opposed to potentiality or power 
( dynamis ); the actual as based upon the viytnal or po¬ 
tential: in the Aristotelian teleology, a term used to bring 
out the opposition of matter and form in their relation 
to generation and growth. 2. Completeness in genera), 
or a principle that gives completeness or perfection. 

When Arintotle and the Peripatetics call the soul an entelechy, 
they mean that the soul is the principle by which the body . . . ac¬ 
tually lives and ia sentient. 

Krug in K.-F. Vocab. Philos, p. 651. [sh. * CO. *78.] 



mrifttiin IM I ()F : dsMH I I I III u*iiii" r u t* ^ nitciiu — tru-ifiru veil (i. Aiirume 

tnhtr ^ 1^ , en-t cn'der, en-ten'dgr, rf. [Archalc.l To make tender. 

(abler, < LL. intabuio, make lonIC Entablature from the en"tentc', Qh'tfiht', «. IF.] An understanding. 


a base, < L. in, on, -{- tabu¬ 
la , board.] 

— en - lab'la-f ured, 


|_ J for cattle by partial fermentation 

aa important feature in agricullural economy. 

Encyc. Brit. Vth ed., vol. xxii, p. 67. 

2. Fodder preserved in a silo. [F., < Sp. ensilar, pre¬ 
serve in a silo, < en (< L. in), in, + silo , < L. sirvs, < 

Gr. ailo.] wUIaguJ. a ]] flV iDg nn entablature! chitrave. a, fe, c, 1st, 2d, and’3d 

eii'sil-Ilsit, en'si-nst, n. One who practises ensilage. on-tn'hle.en-t^'bl.rf [Rare] fawi«*- L Capital and part of 
en"*l-l lUdl-niii, en’ei-liVdi-nm, n. [-di-a, jd.] [LL.] To inscribe on a tablet. * shaft of supporting column. 

A medieval fenciug-bout with blunted aworde, en-ta / ble-inent, en-te'bl-ment, n. [F.] 1. An entab- 

cn-dil'ver+t rl. To decorate with silver. lature. 2. The series of platforms supporting a statue, 

en-siu'dont, ^..Tocovelop m a slndon ur cloth. abov e the dado and the base. 

On «viii'ri V S Tn flv tr, ai-r.en-tnck'l c+> rf. Fatit. To fit out with tackle; rig. 

“q heaven k 1 ’ L P ^ T fl P tb ky cn-lae'o-nld, en-tac'o-nid, n. The internal and pos- 

en-slnu'derti vt. To slander, or cause reproach to. terior ciisp of the lower molar teeth. [< ent- + Gr, 

cn-slave', en-slOv', rt. To make a slave of; reduce to dh’one, hone.! 
a condition of bondage; figuratively, to bring under the en^la-con^tle, en"tQ-cC8'tic or -caus'tic, a. Within 
domination of some unworthy or injurious influence; en- thc eflr ’ of or pertaining to the internal ear. [< ent- 
thrsll; as, to enslave a prisoner; tu be enslaved by the + acoustic.] 

passions. Iii-Nlave't. en'iart, en'tad, adv. An at. & Zool. In a direction to- 

It is ... a Crime to enslave the ?u>maa undershmdiog, under "’ard the center of the body or of an organ: opposed to 
pretense of protecting religion. edad. [< ENT- -f- -AD®.] 

Bancroft United stales vol. i, ch. 10, p. 361. [l. n. * co. ’76.] eu-tull'* en-tel', rt. i , To leave or fix, as if by entail, 

upon another who comes after; traiiBmitj as by heredity 


3. A Leibnitzian monad. [M.l | 

entelecheia, actuality, <en, in,-f L , , _ 

en-tel'liiix, cn-tel'us,«. The hanumao or sacred monkey. 

[< Gr. entelld , command, < en , in, -f tello, accomplish.] 
en-u*iii , pef*t, en-teci’pest, rf. [Rare.] To make tempes- 
tuuua, 

en-tein'ple, en-tem'pl, rf. To enclose as la a temple; en¬ 
shrine. 

en-teii'cinnt, n. Intention.—en-tend^t, v. To Intend: 
attend.— en-iende'meuit, en-iend'incntt, w.— en¬ 
tente'!, r. & «. Intent.— en-ten'ti vet, a. Attentive. 


, [< L. entelechia , < Gr. 
- telos , end, -f -echb, have.] 


States vol. i, ch. io, p. 361. [l. n. * co. ’76.] eu-tull', en-tel', rt. 
— cn-*l a'vetl-iiesM, n. Thc condition of being en¬ 
slaved.— en-ftla ve'inciit, n. The act of reducing to 
slavery, or the state of being in bondage; slavery.— eii- 
sla'ver, n. One who enslaves, 
fii-sl u m'bert, vt. To put to sleep. 
en-Hirmll', en-srafil', rf. [lbire.] To make smaller, 
en-hiisire', en-snart, vt. [en-snabed'; en-snar'ino.] 

1. To catch in a snare; take by cruft; entrap; ns, to en¬ 
snare a fish. 2. To allnre by artifice; entangle; inveigle; 
seduce; as, ensnared hy sharpers. 


or inheritance; bring upon another as an inalienable con¬ 
sequence or legacy; impose; involve; necessitate; as, 
alcohol often entails the curse of insanity on the drunk¬ 
ard's children. 2. Law. To restrict the inheritance of 
(lands) to a particular class of heirs, as by granting an es¬ 
tate to a person and the heirs of his body. 3+. To carve 
ornamentally; sculpture; engrave; also, to cut into. [< 
F. entaiUer, < LL. intalio, cut into, < L. in, in, -|- talea, 
cutting.] on-lalle't; en-cuyle't. 


Temple of Minerva Polios, — en-telite' cor"di-nle', cordial understanding; in 
at Priene. politics, friendliness between governments, 

l. Cornice. 2. Frieze. 3. Ar- eii'ler, en'U;r, v. I. t. I. To pass from without to the 
inlerior of; come or go into; as, to enter a house. 

it is said that a bee, if laden with honey, is allowed to enter any 
hive with impunity. Lubbock Ants , etc. ch. 10, p. 2S1. [A.J 

2. To pass through in going in; pass beyond. 

Before we enter his forbidden gates. 

Shakespeare Love's Labour's Lost act ii, sc. 1. 

3. To make a way into; penetrate; pierce; as, the nail 
entered the board; the river enters tne sea; he entered 
thc crowd. 4. To pass within the limits of; be initiated 
into; begin upon* as, to enter active life; he entered 
the last stage of his task. 5. To become a member of; 
enlist in; matriculate in; join; as, he entered college; to 
enter thc ministry, (i. To set or insert in; cause to pass 
into; as, to enter a wedge into a log. 7. To place the 
name of on a roll or catalogue; enroll as a competitor in 
a race or the like; admit, or obtaiu admission for, as a 
pupil; as, to enter a yacht or a horse. 8. To enroll, in¬ 
scribe, or insert, as in a book, list, or the like; as, to en¬ 
ter an item in a day-book. 9. To report at the custom¬ 
house the quantity and value of (go<xls imported or ex- 
jx>rted); also, to register the arrival of (a ship) on coming 
into port. 10. La w. (1) To file in order to secure a copy¬ 
right: said of a book or writing; as, “entered in the 
office of the Librarian of Congress.” (2) To £oupou and 
take possession of (lands or tenements) as of right. (3) 
To go upon or into (the premises of another) felonionsly 


aofa, arm, usk; at, fare, accord; element, £r — ov^r, 6ight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, riile; but, born; aisle; 
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or btf a trespasser. (4> To file in a land-office or inscribe 
upon its records the papers requisite to entitle one to n 
right of preemption or of homestead in (public iands). 

In I83S, this [Iron] Mountain was ‘ entered * in the land-office at 
one dollar and a quarter an ncre. A. I). RICHARDSON Beyond the 
Mississippi eh. 16, p. 3U5. [SL. * CO. ’67.] 

(5) To piaee (any fact stated in relation to a cause) on the 
records of a cook; as, to enter n piea; to ent^r an appear¬ 
ance. I 1. To break in; train for the first time, as a dog, 
horse, or hawk. 12 + . To initiate; introduce. 

11. i. 1. To effect an entrance; come or go inward. 

At th«> working' man's house honcer looks in hnt dares not enter. 

B. Franklin Saying* of Poor Richard , *73? p. 74. [c. p. P. ’90.] 
‘2. Theat. To appear on the stage: used as a stage direc¬ 
tion, alwavs in the third person singular of the imperative; 
as, enter tne queen, weeping. [< F. entrer , < L. inttv, 
< in, in.] en'lret. 

Synonym*: come in, go In, invade, penetrate. « Come 
in " is said by one who Is within; "go in'* by one who is 
without. Enter may be said appropriately by either; it is 
more formal in either ease. See ahkive; ex boll; pierce. 

— Autonyms : come out, depart, go out. Issue, leave, quit, 
vacate.— Prepositions: enter a name in the list; on or upon 
the roll; among the competitors;/or the contest; enter Info 
controversy; on or u/>on a work; among the guests; from 
the hall; by or through the door. 

Phrases:—Co cuter Into, 1. To form a part of; 
constitute an element or ingredient In; as, oxygen enters 
into many compound bodies. 

Whatever paMion enters into a sentence or decision, so far will 
there be in it a tincture of injustice. 

Adoison The Guardian Jnly 4,1713. 
‘2, To consider or discuss thoroughly; as, to enter into the 
particular*. 3. To take an Interest in; join in; aa, he enter a 
into the children's sports. 

Do not think you will ever get harm by striving to enter into 
the faith of other*. 

KCSK 1 X Ethics of the Dust iect. x, p. 225. [8. L. A CO. ’67.] 
4, To become a party to; as, to enter into a compact. ,7. 

I Archale. To reap the benefit of. John lv, 38.— to e. 
into recognizance, to give bond or become bound be¬ 
fore a court of record In a penal obligation for the per¬ 
formance of some duty or special undertaking.—to e. on 
or upon, to begin; set out on; as, to enter upon a career 
of dissipation. 

Curl vie’* 'Sartor Resartua* is a hard study, but oucb entered 
uj*rn how poetical! wfmt lofty episodes! what wisdom, beauty, 
and scorn ! STEDMaN Victorian Poets ch. 8, p. 310. [o. 4 CO. *76.) 

— e n'ler-n-l>l(e, a .— cn'fer-or, n. 

enter-*, prefix. Same as txyER*. [< F. entre-, < L. 
inter-, < Inter ; see inter-.] —en / ter-l»rnhi"+, vt. To 
interlnce.— en'l er-den i"t, n. Mutual dealings.—en'- 
terik no\v" + , rt. To know mutually. in / tt*r-kiio\v"f. 

— e n "t er-I n ce /+ * rf.— eu ”t er-in e t'+♦ rt. To Intervene; 
inierfere. en"ter-niete / +.— un'le f>in i*et* n. Inter¬ 
vention.— en^ter-pur'lnneet, n. A conference, eii'- 
fer-imrle+t en'ter-pnr"ley+.— en't<*r-pari"t, rt. 
To share or divide, rn't re-pn rt "+.— en't er- plend^t, 
r.— i’ii"I er-plend'ert, n. — eu"t er-preign'nutt, a. 
Enterprising.— en"icr-tnke /+ , rt. To entertain.— en"- 
i er-tis'.**neil\ o. interwoven. 

enter- 2 . Same as enteho-: a comhining form.— en"ler- 
n'den, n. Aunt. An intestinal gland. en"ter-nil"e- 
noi'o-gy, n. Theanatomy of the lnicatlnal glands.—en"- 
ter-nl'gl-n. n. Pathol. Inteatlnal neuralgia, en'ter- 
ul-gyj.— en'ter-iitis a. llnvlng an enteronor Intestine. 

n. Pithol. Intestinal dilatation: 
tympanites.— «»n"te r-el-eoNiw, n. l\uhol. Intestinal 
ulceration. 

en'ler-done", en'tcr-clOs', n. Arch. A pnssage be¬ 
tween rooms in a house, or between a hall and a door. 

f < OF. entredos. eneiosttre, < LL. iuttt'dusus, pp. of 
nterdudo , enclose, < L. inter, between,-f -daudo, shut.] 
en'teril, pp. Entered. Fiiil. Soc. 

en-ter'lc, en-ter'ic, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or near the 
intestine. 

Typhoid or rn terie fever . . . is * continued fever characterized 
... by marked nbdorninni symptom*. 

Affleck in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., vol. ixiii, p. 678. 
2. Having an enteroii or intestine. [< Or. enterikos, < 
enteron; see entero-.] 

en'i er-l ug, en't^r-lug, n. Entrance: rare except In compo¬ 
sition.— ei» / iei*-iiiK»ehi** ,/ el, n. A spoon-chisel.— e.* 
port, n. A port cul down to the level of the gun-deck, for 
convenience of entrance nnd exit. 
en"(er-!'llw, en’ter-al'tis or -t'tis, n. Pathol. Inflam¬ 
mation of the small intestines, especially of the mucous 
membrane. [< < ir. enteron; see entero-.] 

— eu"fer-It'Ie, a. 

en'ter-me\v"er, en'fcer-mifi'cr, n. Falconry. A hawk 
In process of acquiring adult plumage. f < enter- 1 (pre¬ 
fix) 4- mew, change.] Iii'ter-iuetv'Vr*. 
entero-. From Wreck enteron , intestine(< entm, with¬ 
in. < en, in): a comhining form.— en"ter-nl)-ro'sb», n. 
pithnt. Perforation of the intestines.— en'ter-o-cele, 
n. Snrg. A hernlaeomalninga portion of intestines, wfiether 
Inguinal or femoral.— en / 'ter-o-cp / llc. a.— i»n"tei*-o- 
chio'ro-pliyl. n. Theform of chloruphyi present In some 
anlmala. en"ter-o-cli 1 o'ro>t>)iy 11Kii "t i*r-o-coe'- 
ln, n.pl. Zool. A section of deutcrostomatous metazoans 
with a distinct perivisceral liody-cavity, including echino- 
derma and cha*togoaths.— rn'ier-o-ceelc, n. A body- 
cavity.—t*n"t«*r-o-cii*'ioiiw. a. 1. Having an enteroctcle; 
of or pertaining to the Enteroriela. 2. Of, pertaining to. or 
forming an entcroccple. en"t er-o-cee'lici.—*»n"ler- 
o-ci»-li'ti*«, n. Pathol. Inflammation of the tmall intes¬ 
tine and the colon— »*ii"ier-o-dc / loiis, a. Having an 
alimentary canal.— f»o"ier-o*f , -iMi>'Io-cele t n. Ptthol. 
A hernia carrying with it a portion of the omenlnm and 
the Intestine combined.— cii"ti , r»o-gns-cri / tiKj n . Pa¬ 
thol. Inflammation of the mucoua membrane of the stom¬ 
ach and bowels.— en"ti*r-o-gn*'t rn-celts n. Pithol. 
Hernia including a portion of both the stomach and the In¬ 
testine.— cii^tcr-og'ru-pliy, n. Anat. A description of 
the Intestines — eii"ier-n-liem / n-tiii. n. A eoloring- 
matter found in many invertebrates. cn"tor-o-hie / inn- 
1 1 nen "t cr-o-lieiu'o r-rli n ire, n. 1 ntcstlnal hemor¬ 
rhage.—en'ter-n-l it Ii. n. An Intestinal concretion; a 
tH’zoar. rn'ter-o-liiK.— on' / ter-o-ii-thI'n-*i*, n. 
The formation of Intestinal concretioos.- en"tcr-ol'o- 
gy, «. The science of the Intestines.— en"ter-«-inos"- 
cii-tcr'ic, a. Of or pertaining to the intestinea and the 
mesentery.— eii' / icr-uiii / pli»i-lnn, n. Pathol. An um¬ 
bilical hernia containing intestine. eii"ter-om'|»hii- 
lo**;. rn"icr-oi> / R-tliy» n. Pithol. Any disease of the 
ttowels — Eu"trr-op-ueiia'tii, n.pl. Zool. A group of 
animals, espeeially n i-lass of Chordata, having a worm-llke 
form, a protomds differentiated by a tleep constriction, and 
anterior or branchial reglou with lateral gills and gill-clefts: 
including Pei la no*floss us.— cii'(cr-op>nenH(, n.— cn"- 
tcr-op-ni , ii** / tn 1, //.— cn // tcr-or-rliu / gl-o, n. Pi¬ 
thol. fiemorrhage of the Intestines.— eu // ler-or-rlm'- 





plii-R. n. Stirg. The operation of sewing up a ruptured 
Intestine. eu"tcr-o-rn'plii-ai; en // ter-or / n-pliyij 
cn"tcr - nr'rii - pliyt,— cii"tcr - or - vlinpli'ic, 
eii"rcr-o»‘-Hic'n, n. Pathol. Dlsrrhea. cn'ter-or- 
rliyh-eii'hi'r-o-ste-noVis, n. Ptlhol. Stricture of 
an intestine.— en't er-o-t oinc, n. A pair of blunt scissors 
used in dissecting the in¬ 
testines.— e»"ter-ol'o- 
iiiy, Jt. l,An«f. Dissec¬ 
tion of the intestines. 2, 

Xurg. The operation of 

opening an Intestine to . v ._ 

effect fecal evacuation, a8 Ad Enterotome. 

In stricture, also for forming an artificial anus on a new¬ 
born Infant in ease of Imperforate rectum.— En"ter-o- 
zu'n, n. pi. Zool. 1, The Metazoa. 2. The Entozoa.— 
cn^ter-o-za'an, a. & n.— en / 'ter-o-zo / ie* a.— en"- 
ter-o-z«'on, n. 

cn'ter-on, en'ter-en, n. [-a, pi .] The entire intestine or 
alimentary canal. 

en'cei'-pnrlrt, -part"+, -tnko't, etc. See enter-*. 
en'ter-priM*, en'ter-praiz, r. 1-pkised; -pri'61NO.] 1. 

t. [Archaic.] To venture upoo; nndertake; attempt. 

And if, after the unmerited succea* of thnt translatiou, any one 
will wonder why I would enterprise the Odyssey, . . . Homer 
himself did the same. 

pore Homer’s Odyssey postscript, p. 488. [R. w. 4 R. ’64.] 
II. i. [Hare.] To make an attempt; undertake or direct 
a military operation; venture. 

] was brought up in a New England village, and 3 knew . . . 
where all those things were that boys enterprise after. 

Beecher in Abbott’s Henry H ard Beecher p. 15. [f. 4 w. ’83.] 
eii / tef-pfize{,-en / u , f-pi , i w ser, n. One who uoder- 
/takes enterprises; an adventurer, 
en'fer-prlfcc, n. 1. That which one attempts to per¬ 
form; any nrojected task or work upon which one sets 
out; an nnaertaking; scheme; especially, a hold or diffi¬ 
cult undertaking; as, the enterprise of tunneling the Alps. 
2. The act of engaging, or tne disposition to engage, in 
difficult undertakings; boldness, energy, and invention 
exhibited in practical nffairs, especially in baaiDess; as, 
the railroads of the United States were built by private 
enterprise. 

Slavery . . . paralyzed enterprise. 

Carl Schlrz Henry Clay ch. 8 , p. 175. [n. M. 4 co. * 88 .] 
[< F. entreprise, < entreprendre, undertake, < LL. inter- 
prendo, < L. inter, among, 4 - prehendo, grasp.] en'- 
ler-prlzet; lii'lcr-prlset. 
cn'Ier-prl'Nliis;, en'tcr-prai'zin^, pa. Having the 
spirit of enterprise; energetic and progressive; as an 
enterprising merchant, en'fer-prr'zl 115 ?}:. 

Synonyms: active, adventurous, bold, daring, dashing, 
energetic, progressive, speculative, venturesome. See au¬ 
dacious.— Antonyma: cautious, cowardly, dull, inactive, 
alow, stupid, timid, unenterprising. 

— cii'ter-prr'alnsr-Iy or -prl^zlng-Iy, adv . 
en"lcr-tnl 11 ', en’tyr*ten\ V. I. /. 1. To receive and 

care for as a guest; provide with food and shelter and the 
service of the household: extend hospitality to. 2. To 
afford diversion or amusement to; engage and plensantly 
occupy the attention of; divert; as, he entertained us 
with a good story. 3. To receive with a view to consider 
and decide; admit for deliberation; as, he entertained 
my proposal. 

The ancients had no conception of progress; they did not «o much 
M reject the idea; they did not even rnrcrtafn the idea. 

\V. Bagehot Physics and Politics ch. 2, p. 41. [a. *80.] 
4. To keep or hold in mind; have under favorable con¬ 
sideration; cherish; ns, to entertain an opinion or be¬ 
lief. 5. [Archaic.] To keep ap; maintain; hoid; aa. to 
entertain a correspondence. 6t. To maintain or provide 
for the support of; take into service. 7t. To trent; re- 

f ard. 8L To keep or support; hire. D + . To engage in 
nttle. 10L To while away; occupy pleasantly. 

11. i. To receive and cure for guests; as, he entertains 
(ielightfuily. 

It ia one thing to entertain and another to be entertaining. C. 
D. Warner Little Journey the H’orld ch. 13, p. 227. [ 11 . *88.] 

[< F. entretenir , < LL. interteneo, < L. Inter , among, 4* 
teneo, hold.] ln*ter-tnln't. 

Synonym*: see accommodate; amuse; cherish. 

— eii' / ter-lHlii / a-bLe, a. Capable of being enter¬ 
tained in the mind, as an opinion.— v n"ler-t al n'er, n. 
eii"ter-laliitI / , 7 ?/A Entertained. 1’iiil. Soc. 

tn'ler-tilin'lug, en'ter-ten'ing, pa , of a character to 
entertain; amusing; diverting; as, an entertaining talker. 

I have not rome among ynu to-night to endeavour to give you 
an entertaining lecture. 

Rusklv Crown of II Hid Olive lect. i, p. 3. [w. 4 8. *66.] 
Derivatives;—en "ter- IhI n'lng-ly, adv.— 
eii"ter-lnlii'Iiii£-ne**, n. 
en"ler-tal ii'iiient, en't^r-ten'm^nt, n. I. The act of 
receiving and caring for guests; hospitable accommoda¬ 
tion in the inn or dwelling of a host; the furnishing of 
food, lodging, and service to a guest; as, the entertain¬ 
ment of a traveling company at tne Inn. 2. A source or 
means of amusement; a diverting performance, especially 
a public performance, as a concert, drama, or tne iike. 
3. Pleaaure afforded by an amusing act or spectacle; 
amusement; as, mimicry is the source of much enter¬ 
tainment to men. 

Even the line-engraver ha» secret *onrce« of entertainment to 
relieve the mortal tedium of hi* task-work. 

Hamkhton hit ell. Life pt. ii, letler 1, p. 62. [«. Bros. *74.] 
4. The act of entertaining in the mind, as a proposal. 

N'ay, good my lady, give not entertainment 
To *uch tick fancie*; think on lighter matters. 

11. H. Milman Fazio act iii, sc. 1. 
5. A social pnrty; also, the act of receiving guests, or 
refreshment provided for them. 

The entertainment being spread, the queen was led in. 

Jane Porter Scottish Chiefs ch. 57, p. 487. [r. 4 c. *31.] 
0. [Archaic.] Spending (of time). 7. Maintenance; em¬ 
ployment; service. 8*. Style or manner of reception; 
treatment. [ < F. entntenenient, < LL. intertenenxentum, 
< interteneo: see entertain.] en"ler-tnl n't; en"- 
ler-lHjiie't. 

Synonyms: see amusement: danouet; frolic. 
en't lie-lilt, a. Divinely Inspired. i‘ii'{li<‘-nn+; en'tlie- 
nri + j en'tlir-ni + ; en'ilie-atet, 
cn't lio-nMii, en'the-azm, 11 . [Karo.] Inspiration by a god; 

divine ecstasy. See enthusiasm. 
en' / tlie-nw'tle+, it. Sharing or marked by enthensm. rn*- 
tlie-nM'lie-ult.— eii"tlit , -nw'tir-iil-iy+, adr. 
cii'tlie-lMtn, en'thg-izm, n. Philos. The belief that 
God is everywhere in nature. 


Id contradistinction to Theism. Atheism, and especially to Panthe¬ 
ism, we call this conception of God E 11 theism. 

PAUL Car US Homilies of Science p. 87. [o. c. *92.] 

[< en- 2 4- Gr. them, god.] — en'llie-lsf, n. 
oii"tlicl-iiiln'tltn, en'thei-min'tha, n. pi. Worm¬ 
like entozonns. [< ent- 4 - Gr. helmin{th-)s, worm.] 

cii / 't]ie]-iiilii'tliCMt.— rn"lliel-nil n'llile, a. 

eii"llie-o-nisi'iil-s», en'thg-o-me'Di-a or -mg'ni-a, n. 
Pathol. Religious insanity, [< en- 2 4- Gr. f/^oa/god, 
4 - mania , madness.] 

eo'lhe-ont, n. Inspiration, en'llic-iint* 
en-Iliel'Ie, en-thet'ic, a. Introduced from without; 
communicated hy inoculation: said of Infectious diseases. 
[< Gr. enthelikos , fit for implanting, < en, in, 4- tithemi, 
put.] 

cii'tlila-sl*, en'thla-sis, n. Surg. Comminuted fracture 
of the skull with depression of the bone on the hrain. 
[< Gr. enthlasis, < en , in, 4 - thlad , crush.] 
cn-llirall', en-threi', rt. 1 . To bring or hold under 
any overmastering influence: said of the mind or senses. 

In the East . . . superstition and Ignorance (till enthral the 
minds of the people. 

T. E. May Democracy in Europe vol. i, intro., p. 27. [a. 4 s. *88.] 
2. To bring into slavery or bondage; enslave; as, the 
Hebrews were enthralled by the Egyptians. [< en- 1 4 - 

turall.] eii-fliral'J; lu-tliral'±; 1 n-flirall'J. 

Derivatives: — oii-fliral'dom, n. [Rare]. The 
state of being enthralled.—en-llirn 1 l'er, n.—cn- 
1 li rnl im ii t, n. The act of enthralling, the state of 
being enthralied, or that which enthralls, en-t liriill'- 
moult. 

en-thrlli'f, rt. To pierce. 

e 11 -Hiroue', en-thrOn', rt. [EN-TnnoxED'; en-trro'- 
ning.] 1 . To put upon or as upon a throne; raise to 
the throne; invest with sovereign power; make preem¬ 
inent; as, to enthrone a king; to enthrone reason. 

But mercy ia above this sceptred sway. 

It i* enthroned id the hearts of kings, 

Shakespeare Merchant of l enice act iv, sc. I. 
2. Fed. To install in an episcopal throne; Induct, 
as a bishop. [< OF. enthroner , < en (< L. in), on, 
4 - throne; sec throne.] uii-IIi ro'ulzet; In- 
llirone't. 

— rone/uient, n. The act of placing or the 

state of being placed on a throne.— eii-lliro"nl-za'- 
tlon, n. The act of placing on the throne; specifically, 



Enthronizatlon. 

Consecration and enthrooizaliou of St. Remlgiua aa hishop of 
Rheima. (From a 16th-century tapestry.) 

the enthroning, or inducting into office, of a bishop. 

en-tli ro // nF-*H/lloni. 

It seem* some ceremony was nsed In placing them [bishops] la 
the higher chair or throne, as it was called: *0 the term for it came 
to be called enthronizatiou. 

T. Powell Apostolical Succession fi 6. p. 137. [n. a p.J 
en-tliuii'dert, cf. To thunder. 

cn-tlntwe', eo-thtlz' or -thifiz', vt. & vi. [Slang.] To 
render enthusiastic; yield to or display enthusiasm, 
en-tli ii'^l-nsiii, en-thfi'zi-azm, S. (-thifi'-, C. >F. Ur.], 
n. 1. Intense and rapturous feeiing felt or displayed, 
either habitually or in a particular case, by individuals 
or by masses, especially as exhibited in ardent zeal for a 
person, principle, or cause; zeaions admiration; earnest¬ 
ness; fervor; as, enthusiasm for art. 

The precept had its ose; it conid make men feel it right to be hu¬ 
mane and desire to be so, hut it could never inspire them with an 
rnfAufffaam nf humanity. 

J. It. Seeley Ecce Homo pt. ii, ch. 14, p. 175. [«. 3«os. *66.] 

Men have loved this religion [Christianity] with a passionate in¬ 
tensity U-ride which all other enthusiasms were weak. STOURS 
Divine Origin of Christianity iect. x, p. 330. [ran. 4 8.] 

2. [Archaic.] Exalted or ecstatic feeling arising from 
supposed inspiration; divine fury or frenzy; possession; 
as, the enthusiasm of the sibyls. [< F. enthousiasme, < 
Gr. enthentsiasmosy < en , in, 4 - them , god.] cn-tliy'- 

Synonyms: ardor, devotion, earnestness, ecstasy, ex¬ 
citement, extravagance, ferveney, fervor, frenzy, inspira¬ 
tion, Intensity, passion, rapture, transport, vehemence, zeal. 
The old meaning of enthusiasm implies a pseudo-(>i*/><m- 
Uon , an almost frantic extravagance in behalf of something 
supposed to be sn expression of the divine will. This sense 
remains ss the controlling one in the kindred ooun enthusi¬ 
ast. Enth usiasm has now chiefly the meaning of su earnest 
and commendable devotion or an eager Interest. Against 
the hindrances of the world, nothing great and good can be 
carried without a certain fervor, intensity, and vehemence; 
those Joined with faith, courage, and hopefulness make en¬ 
thusiasm. Zeal is burning earnestness, always tending to 
vigorous action with all the devotion of enthusiasm, though 
often without Its hopefulness.—Antonyms: calculation, 
calmness, caution, cold ness, dead ness, dulneas, indifference, 
policy, prudence, timidity, wariness, 
cn-t lnt'fcl-itNl, en-thu'zi-ast or -tiiiG'-, v. 1. One who 
is prone to enthusiasm; one who is passionately devoted 


ciu = out; oil; Iii = feud, Jfi = future; c = k; church; dh = the\ go, sing, ink; so; thin; zlt = azure; F. boh, dtine. <>from; t, obsolete; variant. 
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to a person, principle, or object; an ardent adherent or 
advocate. 

The prudeol mao may direct a state; hut il is lb# enthusiast who 
regenerates it,— or ruins. 

Bolwer-Lytton Rienzi hk. i, eh. 8, p. lit. (l. ’85.1 

2. [Arehaic.l One who ia exalted by imagining himself 
to be nnder divine influence or possession. 

The first class (of rationalists] coosider revelation a superstition 
and Jesos either an enthusiast or a deceiver. 

J. F. Hurst Rationalism intro., p. 25. Ic. A P. ’65.] 

3. Fed. See Eucuite. [< F. enthousiaste, < Gr. 
enthousiaste , < en, in, + theos, god.] en-tliu"*i- 
ns'llct. 

en-tiin"»l-as'tlc, en-thft'[or -thitTlzi-as'lic, a. 1. 
Given to enthusiasm; full of zeal and fervor. 

Charlemagne, like ©or own Alfred, was an enthusiastic lover of 
church music. Catherine Wixkworth Christian Singers of 
Germany ch. 1, p. 10. lu] 

2. Characterized by enthnslasm; as, enthusiastic coop¬ 
eration or applouse. 3. (Archaic.] Moved by or acting 
under the belief of divine inspiration or influence. 

The ancients may hav# been right ia regarding ACsohvlus as ao 
enthusiastic writer, obeying the impulse of the god within. 

j. A. SYMONna Greek Poets vol. i, ch. 6, p. 156. (s. E. * CO. ’76.] 
[< Gr. enthousiasdkos , inspired, < en, in, + them, god.] 
cu-tli u"»l-Bs'tic-nl$. 

— cn-iliu"**l'Rx'tlc-al-lj r , adv. 
en'lliy-meme, en'thi-mlm, n. An argument in which 

one of the premises of the syllogism is suppressed; an 
incomplete simple syllogism. ‘‘All men are mortal, 
therefore 1 shall die,* ia ao example of an enthymeme, 
the minor premise, 
derstood. 

thymfrna, _ . , „ 

on"ltiy-ine'mat.— on"thy-ine-niai'Io, on"- 
ttiy-ine-mat/lc-al, a . 

en-tlcc', en-tais'. vt. [en-ticed'; en-ti'cfng.] To lead 
or attempt to lead (especially to evil) by working on the 
desires, often, bnt not always, by holding out false hopes 
of some lawful pleasure or advantage; attract by allure¬ 
ments; persuade with promise or expectation held out; 
invite; as, to entice a man to drink. 

A man is tempted to what he knows to be sinful; he is enticed 
where th# evil appears to be ionoceot. H. W. Beeciikr Lectures 
to )'oung Men lect. iv, p. 105. (n. a. ’55.] 

[< OF. enticer , entice.] en-tlso't. 

Synonyms: see allure; charm; inyite. 

— en-tloe'a-bl(e, a. 1. Suseeptihie to enticement. 
2t. Adapted to entice; alluring.—en-ti'oer, a.— en- 
tl'oln", pa .— eu-ti'cliig-ly, adv. 

eit-1 loc'iueiil, en-tais'ment, n . I. The act of enticing; 
the quality of being alluring; that which entices. 2. 
The state or condition of heing enticed. [OF., < enticer, 
entice.] 

Synonyms: see attraction; bait; blandishment. 
eti-tlf'loal, en-tif'ic-al, a. Having the power to be¬ 
come actualized, or to result in entities; as, God’s ideas 
are entijical . 

en'II-fy, en'tl-fai, vt. [-fied; -fy'ino.] I. To regard 
and treat as an entity; aserihe actual or possihie reality 
to. 2. To cause to exist. [< LL. ens (see ens) + -fy.J 

— en"tl-fi-o a'llon, n. 

en-tlre', en-tair', a. 1. Complete in all its parts; being 
without subtraction, ahatement, or diminution; undi¬ 
vided; unhroken; unqualified; whole; as, he has entire 
control of the business; the vase was found entire. 

To love by right is much, to love by faith is more; both are the 
entire love, without which heart, mind, and soul caoool be alike 
satisfied. Maboarkt Fuller io T. W. Higginsoo’s Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli ch. 5, p. 72. (II. M. A co. '84.] 

2. [Poet.] Free from admixture; unalloyed; pure. 3. 
Biol. (1) Having the margin whole and even, without 
serration, as a leaf. (2) Consisting of only one piece: as, 
an entire dorsal fin. 4. Math. Integral ; said of a whole 
number or quantity, or of an algehraic expression in 
which no operations but addition, subtraction, and mul¬ 
tiplication are indicated. 5. Her. Extending to the 
sides of the shield, ne the arma of a cross. G. Uncas- 
trated; as, an entire horse. 7t. Honest- sincere; faith¬ 
ful. 8t. Unfeigned; hearty; earnest. [< F. entier , < 
L. integer; see inteoer. 1 en-tlre'Iyt. 

Synonyms : all, complete, full. Integral, perfect, solid, 
total, unbroken, undimlnished, nndlvlded, unimpaired, 
whole.— Antonyms: broken,divided,fractured,impaired. 
Incomplete, partial, severed, shattered, smashed, sundered. 

— entire beer, porter: the former name, 
eii-tire', n. I. The whole; the entirety. 

The entire of that sight 1 could oot sleep. 

Lever Harry Lorrequer cb. 7, p. 68. [w. l. A Co.] 

2. [Eng.] Entire beer. 3. An nncastrated horse. 
en-tlrc'Iy, en-tair'li, adv. Without diminution, excep¬ 
tion, or qualification; wholly; completely. on-Uro't. 
eii-1Irc'iiess, en-toir'nea, n. I. The state of being 
whole, complete, or unhroken; as, the union in its en¬ 
tireness. 2. [Archaic.] Wholeness of heart; integrity. 

Th# essence of friendship Is entireness, a total magnanimity 
and trust. Emerson Essays , Friendship in first series, p. 174. 
(n. M. A co. *90.] 

3+. Intimacy. 

en-llre'ly, en-tair'ti, n. 1. Entireness. 2, That which 
is entire; a whole; a complete tiling. 

Taylor states, that Burke first employed the word entirety. In 
the form occurs ia Bacoo. 

Fitzedward Hall Modern English ch. 3, p. 43. [s. *73-1 
en-tl'er-tyt; Iii-llrc'lyt. 

Synonyms: see agoreoate. 

— entitle In entirety, the tenancy created hy convey, 
ing landa to a husband and wife. Being one person In law, 
they are seized each of the entire estate, so that neither can 
sell without the consent of the other, and the survivor takes 
the whole. 

ent-I'rlx, entrOi'ris, n. Aral. The loner or pigmentary 
layer of the iris. [ < ent- 4- ibis.] 
on'll-ta-tl v(c, en'ti-ta-tiv, a. Metaph. Pertaining to the 
mere existence of anything; being or belonging to an 
entity or substance considered without regard to its 
specific function or nntnre; us, form and matter are en- 
titative properties.— en'tl-la-tl v(c-Iy, adv. 
en-ti'llc, en-tai'tl, vt. [-tled; -tlino.j I. To give a 
title, name, or definite designation to; name; designate; 


Ao Immortality of a whole generation is more than most writer* Cll-t01lll>', en-tfim , vt. To place in Or as lo a tomh or 


are entitled to expect. 

Holmes Over ihe Teacups ch. 12, p. 306. [h. m. a co. *9t.] 
3+. To ascribe; attribute. 4+. To aLtach- appropriate. 
[< F. intitule r, < LL. intitvlo , < L. in , in, -f titulus, 
title.] en-ti'lulcj; In-tPtlet. 
en'fl-ty, en'ti-tf, n. [-ties,/?/.] I. Anything that ex¬ 
ists, or that may be supposed to exist, conceived of 

An « ^ 4/V 14-1 in 


sepulcher; bury; ag, to entomb the dead. 

Helicon does oot . . . lie like a corpse entombed io old dusty con- 
fearioos. Guthrie Man and the Gospel p. 106. (sth. *65.] 

f< OF. entomber, < LL. intumulo , < L. in, in, tumu¬ 
lus; see tumulus.] In-toinb't. 

Synonyma: see bury. 

- - —- - — en-tomb'er. n.— en-toriilPnient, n. The 

simply as existing and without reference to Us distin- act of entombing, or the state of being entombed; buriai; 
guishmg attributes, properties, or accidents; being: specifically, the burial of Christ, represented in art. 
sometimes used collectively, all being; as, space, time, eii-lom'io, en-tem'ic, a. Of or pertaining to insects; 
matter, and force are entities, or forms of entity. entomological. [< Gr. entomon; see entomo-.] on. 

The soul is a created, liviog, thinking. . . . percipient ent it y. toin'Io-a l£. 

Bain Mind and Body ch. 7, p. 165. (a. 74.] cii-to'inl-o n, en-to'mi-en, n. See CnANIOMETRY. [< 
Brightness, truth, life, denote oo separate entities, hut qualities (j r entomos ' see ENTOMO- 1 

ciitoinu.. Derived from Greek entomon, ao insect (prop, 
neut. of entomos, cat into, < en. in, + temnb, cut): a 


Joa. auden Elements oflntellec. Philos, ch. 16, p. 126. [a. ’66.] 
2. With earlier metaphysicians, sometimes: (1) The be¬ 
ing or existence of a thing as distinguished from the 
thing itself and its qualities. (2) The essential nature 
of a thing; that which makes it to he what it is; its 
specific being; quiddity. 

Aolmals had their entity, which was animality. Men had their 
entity, which was called humanity. 

K.-F. Vo cab. Philos, p. 162. [su. A CO. ’78.] 
(3) That which actually exists. [< LL. entitas, <en(t-)s; 
see ens.] cn'll-llet. 

Phrasesactual or real entity, ao entity In the 
moat literal and primary sense; that which really exists.— 
possible or imaginary c., that which dues not exist, 
out la possible to be, and which, If It did exist, would cor¬ 
respond to our conception of it. 


group.] 

of the layers of the blastoderm; the endoderm. 2* The 
nucleolus of a cell.—Eo"to-brnn'ciii-a, n. pi. Conch. 
A seetlon of holostomatous Ueoiuglossate gastropods 
with gills wholly loternal, as in all except Yalcatidse.— 
cii"to-hran'chi-nte, a— en"to-bron'ciii-um, n. 
t-CHt-A, pi .] Ornlth. A ventral branch of the main bron¬ 
chus.— en"to-ca-rot'id, n. The Internal carotid artery. 

— En'to-clin, n. pi. A group of teetlbraneblate gastro¬ 
poda.— eu'to-eliao, a. — en"to-ebo-roi'de-n» n. 
Anal. The loner layer of the choroid eoat of the eye.— 
fcii^lo-cee'li-nn, a. Appearing within the cavity of the 
brain.— En"to-coD'clia, n. Conch. 1, pi. A section of 
eephalaspldean or of anaspidean tectibranchiates with the 
shell internal. 2. A genus typical of Entocojichidse.— cn"- 
lo-con'chnn, a.— En"to-eoo'clii-dre, n.pl. Conch. A 
family of parasitic gastropods, variously affiliated, especially 
to the nudlhranchlates with a turreted opereulated embrj’* 
onlc shell, soon lost, aod then worm-shaped: parasitic lo holo- 
thurlans.—co^to-con'cliid, n.— «*n"to-con / choid, a. 

— cn"to-cou / dylc, n. The internal condyle of a bone. 

— eo"to-cor / ne-ft, n . The delicate Inner layer of the 

eoroea.— en"fo-crn'oi-al, a. Situated w’lthln the era- 
nium.— co^to-eu'iic-i-ioriii, n. The Internal cunei¬ 
form hone of the foot.— en'to-derm, n. Same as endo- 
pkrm.— cn"to - dei^inni, a.— en w to - deWinic, a.— 
c*D"los€c / tad. adv. iliare.] From within outward.— 
en"to-jiasq ric, a. Or or pertaining to the Interior of 
the gastric cayltyof some animals.— out ogantric gem¬ 
ination or proliferation, a process of asexual repro¬ 
duction In certain dlscophores by which a bud grows from 
and passes out through the guatric cavity.— en-tog'e- 
notiM, a. Same as endogenous.— en"to-glo.s'mul. I» 
a. Situated within the toogue, as the glossohyal bone. II, 
n. The entoglossal bone.— En " to-lith'i-n 1 ^ 

A section of radlolariana 

aide the eeotral capsule.- __ . ... _ 

Inside or partly luslde the central capsule, as the skeleton of 
radlolarlans. 2, Of or pertaining to the Entolithla.— e»'- 
to-mere, n. Embryol. One of the darker and more granu¬ 
lar segments derived from the primitive ovum. Dividing 
more slowly, they are overcapped and included by the 
other segments or ectomerea. See lllus. under blastu- 
la.— co^to-mer'ic, a.— en"to-pnr'n-j*ite, n. An en- 
doparaslte.— cn^to - por^n-si t'le, a.— c n " t o - p c- 
riph'c-ral, a. Located within the periphery of the 
body: said of feelings caused by Internal disturbances. 

— cn"topb-tli nl'mi-n, n. J\ithol. Inflammation of 
the Interior portloos of the eye.— cn'to-pliytc. 


eomhining form. [See also words in the group nnder 
ent-, ento-, and words beginning with entomo- foliowing 
this group in vocabulary place.] — En / 'to-mo-crn'nl-a, 
n.pl. Jen. The I^ptocardia.— cn"t o-mog'c-noiiH, a. 
Ilavlag their growth in or on Insects, as certain fungi — 
en"to-inog'rn-pby, n. 1 . A description of or treatise 
upon insects. 2. The life-historv of an Insect.—en^to- 
mo-graph'ic, a.— e n'to-iuoid. I, a. Resembling an 
insect. II, a. Something like or likened to an Insect, as 
certain leaves.— en-toni'o-tin, n. Same as chittn. en- 
tom'o-line:.— eu-toin'o-liie. n. A fossil or or like an 
insect, as a trilohite. co-toni'a-llthL— eu-tmn"o- 
litn'ic, a. cn-iom"o-lit'icJ,— €ii"tn-inoin'e-ter, 
n. An instrument for measuring insects.— Eii , 'fo-moph'- 
n-grt, n.pl. Zool. I, A division of terebrant hymenoptera 
which lay their eges Id other insects, which are fed upon by 
the newly hatched young, including Spiculifera and Tabu- 
Iff era. 2. Mum. (1) A section of edentates iocludlng all ex¬ 
cept the slotha. (2) A suborder of marsupials with teeth of 
three kinds aod a ca’cum: including the American opos¬ 
sums and the bandicoots. (3) The Anlmalicora— en"to- 
moph'n-gnn, a. & n.— eo , ' / t o-inopli'a-gons. a. 1. 
Feeding on insects; Insectivorous. 2. Of or pertaining to 
the Entomophagu— rn^to-moph'il-ous, a. Lot. Insect- 
loving: said of those flowers that are especially adapted for 
fertilization by the agency of lusects. 

Delpino hna accordingly clawified flowers into Anemophilous and 
Entomophilous ; literally windhovers and insect-lovers. Asa 
Gray itfruetura/ Botany voL i, ch. 6, $ 4. p. 217. [i. B. A co.) 

— En"to-iriopli'tlio-rn, 7i. A genus of fungi now in¬ 
cluded In Empusa.— Kn"to-inopii-tlio're-rc, n. pi. A 
group of fungi mostly parasitic on insects. — on"tn- 
moph'y-tou*, a. Produced In ur upon insects; entomog- 
enous.— cD^to-iuo's-iji, n. Ptilhol. A disease caused by 
a parasitic iosect.— En"to-mos/te-ga, rt. pi. I*rotoz. An 
order of foraminlfers having chambers auperimposed upon 
two alternating axes forming a spiral— on"to-imi*'ie- 
gotts, a.— En / 'to-nio- , to-inn, n. pi. Conch. A division 
of aipnonostomatous taenloglossate gastro¬ 
pods with the shell notched in front, as in , 
cerlthiids.—cii'^o-iuoH-totti'n-toii!*, a. 

— En"to-ino*'tr»«cn, n.pl. Crust. A 
primary division of crustaceans, especially 
a subclass contrasted with Malacostraca, 
and including the ostracods, branchlopods, 
eopepods, and clrrJpeda. — «‘o ,/ to-nio*» / - 
tru-can, a. & n. — eiP'to-mon'trn- 
cons, a .— en^to-ino-tax'y, n. Prepn- 
ration of inseets for presen'ation.—ea"- 
to-iiiot'o-niy, n. I. Dissection of in- 
sects. 2. Study of the anatomy of insects. 

— en^to-iiiot'o-iiilst. n. 


?.— Ell^to-iith'i-a, n.pl. H'OtOZ. _ mnPn.tyv en'tn-mftl'n ii n T 

is with a aillclous akeieton partly io- e l Kn 0 ) rn J!K if t, ‘ 

o-ll t li r ic, o , j a situated T-he nrancri of zoology that treatfi of In*- 



sects. See insect; zoology. 2. A 
treatise on thia science. [ < entomo- -f 

-LOGY 

Derivatives ; — on^io-ino-loir'- An Entomoa- 
Ir-ni, a. Of-or pertaining to ento- traean {fy. 
mologj 7 . en"lo-nio-logr'lct,—on"- clops fiuria- 
lo-mo-Iojr'ie-al-l y, adv. — cn"lo- dlisj. 
inoi'o-gls»l, n. A student of or one versed in ento¬ 
mology.— eii"fo-iiii>l'o-£lze, ri. To study ento¬ 
mology; collect insects for scientific investigation, 
on-tone', en-t5n', v . [Archaic.] Same as intone. 


Same as endophyte.— en / to-phy"tnl, a.— en"to- — eD-tone'mcnt, 

Pbyt/ie, a.-cii"to-pliyt'ie-nl-ly, adr.-on'to- en-fon'le, en-ton'ic, a. Pathol. Having high tension; 
phy i*n u* b&in€ fts endoplasm. ctrAinpd rCJr strptrhod <? pji in 1 fpit 

-on"to-plns'tic. «.-eii"to-plns'tron, n. (-tra, a ! ra J^V L< vntonos, stretenea, < en, in, -f- leino, 

plA IJerp. A median plate of the carapace of a che- streicn.j x 

Ionian, as a turtle, between the eplplastra and hvoplastra.— en lo-par'a-slto, eu-lop'lio, oii"tO'rel l*na, 
En ,r to-proc'ta, n. pi. Helminth. Same as Endoproc- etc. See ento-. 

ta. — cn // 1o-proc'lou•■4, o—eu r 'toii-ter'y-gold. I, en-tor'tillt, rt. To twist.— eo-tor"ti-ln'tlnn+, n. 
a. Of or pertaining to the entopterygoid. II. n. The in- cn"f o-^plic'iioid. -llio'rax. -zo'a. etc. See ento-. 
ternal pterygoid hone, process, or muscle.—eu-lop'tir, a. CI1 // tou /'rage', Qn-rG'rdzh’, a. (F.] Associates, compan- 
Of or pertaining to the interior of the eye or to the percep- ] otl8( or followers collectively; also, surroundings; envlron- 
tion of objects dependent on the eye itself, and not on any- ment 

thing external to ft; as, f^opueph^omeo^cu-x op'tic- A t [ eKdr earnest propaganda of annexatioo had bee© o© 

ajyjy* adv. — cn-fpp'ncs. n. The fieUnce Of the eje foot, starting from the immediate entourage of the President, 
with reference to lUinterior functions and the phenomena of Nicolay and Hay Lincoln vol. i, ch 13, p. 225. (c. co. ’SO.l 

visual perception.—en"top-tOH'co-py, 7i. Examination ^ fl? , tVL . n 

of the structures of the internal eye by means of an auto- ef ! f £ of J ffiav nr ^era rmfelcal interlude 1 dance o? 

scope.-cartop-to-Mcop'ie, en"tq-rct'i-im, «. SifwEn lnterlude ’ d8nce * or 



ively, or any one of those processes.— cn"lo-ster'onl, tively. the internal parts of any object or body; a*s the 
a.— cn-tos'tho-blnst, n. A granule within a cell-uu- entrails of the globe. [< F . ent rallies, < LL. intralia, 
cleolus.—en"tos-to'sis, n. Iftthol. SameasENDOsTosis. \ntranea , < L. interanea, neut. pi. of interaneus. inte- 
— en"to-tbo'rax, n. Entom. Same as endothobax.— _: nr pilfer within 1 

cn-tm'ic, a. Of or pertaining to the. Interior or the ear. 011 ",V n 1„A, e’n-trfn', rt. & rt. tEng.] To put or go aboard 

a ivHiin nf pare Ac frnnnc 


[Rare.] To drag arter oneself: draw 
along. 2+, To entail as a consequence. [< Y.entrainer. 
< en- (aee en-i> + trainer: set* train, v.) 


denominate; call: most frequently in the past parti- en . lo i|/t" foloVnare 

ciple; as, the poem entitled “Paradise Lost.” 2. To cn-toi'rc, ?'en-tel'§r. a. 'Her. Charged, aa a bordure, with 
bestow a claim or right upon; give a right to receive or en-toy'er, [lifeless objects (annulets, etc.), eight or ten. 
require; as, his rank entitles him to respect. I5u"lo-litli'I-a, cn'lo-mcrc, elc. See ento-. 


— en-tot'ri-ceps, n. (-cip'i-tes.pL] The inner head oi - -- t -- r-- |f - ^ f r A on< , 

the triceps muscle of the arm.— en"to-tym-pnn'ic, a. a tr ®- p 

Anal. Situated within the tympanum; as, the entotym- e "T, , 1 nrT 1 *>V - * 

panic membrane.— En"to-zo'a, n. pi, Zool. Animals 

parasitic within the bodies of others.— en"to-zo'nn. r* v ’\ drawincr m-or- 

1, a. Entozolc. II. n. One of the Entozoa. en"to- CM-lraln'nicnl, eu-tren ment, 7 i. A drawing o>or, 
zo-a'rl-nnt,— en"to-zn'ic T a. 1, Living within an- specifically, in sugar-making, the carrying over of pnr- 
other animal; of, pertaining to, or eaused by Entozoa. 2. tides of sirup or sugar by the steam exhausted from the 
Bot. Living within an animal, as many endophjTes. en"- vnennm-pans. 

lo-zo'nU; en"to-zo'ie-nlt.—en''to-zn-ol'o-gy, 7 i. en.trniii'inol, en-tram’el, rt. Same as trammel. 

That branch of zoology which treats of eatozoans.— en"- en-franco', en-trems', vt. [en-tkanced'; en-tran'- 
to-zo-o-log'ic-nl, a.— <*n"to-zo-o-lng'ic-nl-iy, - - — - 

rtrfr.— cn"to -zo-ol'o - gist, n.— en"to - zo'on, ;i. 

[-zo'a, pi .] An entozoan. 

A disorder koowo as the staggers, of which many thoosande of 
sheep have died annually, is caused by an entozoon which presses 
oa the brain. Spencer Education ch. l, p. 60. [a. ’89.] 

— cn"t o-zo-o t'lc, a. Of or pertaining to entozoa. 


cinq.] 1 . To pnt into a state of ecstasy; carry away, as 
in a trance; ravish xrith delight; transport; fascinate; 
charm; enrapture; as, he was entranced with her beauty. 
2, To throw intoRtrauee; as, the medium was entranced. 

[< EN- 1 4* TRANCE. 1 

Synonyms; aee charm.— Prepositions: entranced in 
thought; in prayer; with ambition. 

Derivatives: — on - fran'cctl -1>\ adc. — en - 

tranec'inont, n. — on-trnu'ciiijj, pa. — on- 
tra n'olngdy, adv. 

eofu, urm, aak; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, 5 = r€new; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, hurn; ulele; 
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eu'f ranee, en'trane, n. 1. The act of entering, in any 
sense; the act of pacing from the outside to the interior 
of anything; a going or coming in; as, the entrance of 
an actor upon the stage; entrance into society. 2. Any 
jiassage through which one enters into a house or other 
enclosed place; any place of ingress; as, a rear entrance; 
the entrance to a harbor inlet. 

The principal entrance* to the chambers were T. . formed by 
gigantic winged bulls and lions with human heads. A. H. LaYAHD 
Stneveh and it a Remains voL ii, pt. ii, ch. 2, p. 202. [G. **• *”• 

3. The right or power of entering; admission; eutrtte; 
as, free entrance . 

Tifl some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door. 

PoE The Raven st. 3. 

4. The entering of a ship or her cargo at the custom- 
honse of a i>ort; entry; opposed to clearance. 5, The 
bow of a vessel, or the line of its forebody under the load- 
line: contradistinguished from run. Gt. The act of enter¬ 
ing, as in h book; record; entry. [OF., < entrant , ppr. of 
OF. and F. entrer; see enteh.] en'ler-uncet. 

Synonyms: access, accession, adit, admission, admit¬ 
tance. door, doorwsy, entry, gate, gateway, ingress, inlet, 
introduction, opening, penetration, portal. Entrance refera 
merely to the fact of passing from without to within some 
enclosure; admission and admltumce refer to entering by 
or with some one’s consent, or at least to opportunity 
afforded by some one’s set or neglect. AVe may effector 
force md entrance, hnt not admittance or admission; those 
we gain, procure, obtain, secure, win. Admittance refers 
to place, admission refers also to position, privilege, favor, 
friendship, etc. An intruder may gain admittance to the 
ball of a society, who would not be allowed admission 
to Its membership. Entrance is also used figuratively for 
setting out upon some career, or becoming a member of 
some organization; as, we speBk of one’s entrance upon 
college life, or of entrance Into the ministry. See access. 
-Antonyms: departure, egress, ejection, exclusion, exit, 
expulsion, refusal, rejection, withdrawal.— Prepositions: 
into a place; on or upon a work or course of setlon; into or 
upon office; into battle; by or through the door; within the 
gates; into or among the company. 

Oompoonda:—eii't ranee * block", n. A three-cor¬ 
nered piece of board for regulnttng the size of the entrance 
to a beehive. — c.*hn II, n. The vestibule of a bouse or 
building.— 1 »n't rnnee-wny", n. A means of entrance. 
t*n-l rniisit*', eit-f raiiHl'. Entrance, etc. Phil. Soc. 
cn'tratut,en'trant. 1. a. Entering* admitting. II, n. 
One who enters; a beginner; es|x.‘cially, a new member 
of some society. 

The bond between the member# of each * class ’ (1. e. the entrants 
ot the unw year) i# a pretty close r»ne, and they nro apt to act to¬ 
gether. Bkyce Am. Commonwealth ch. 102, p. 64T>. [macm. ’88.] 

[F.; soe ENTRANCE, W-3 

en-trap', en-traj/, rt . To take or catch in a trap; en¬ 
tangle nr take captive by trick or artifice; insnare; os, 
to entrap a bird; to entrap a rogue. I i*-t rn p't. 

Synonyms: see catch; deceive.— Prepositions: en¬ 
trap by a trick into confession. 

Derivativea:— eii-lran'lticnl, n.— cn-tra|>'- 
per, n.— ei»-t rap'iil ng-ly, adr. 
cn-trnpt', pp. Entrapped. Phil. Soc. 

t*n-» licet, rf. To store In a treasury; treasure up. 

cn-trcnt', en-trlP, r. I,/. 1 , Tu solicit with earnest¬ 

ness ami importunity; beseech; pray; iuiplure; as, I en¬ 
treat you to let me go. 

lin entreated ine again; but Coding tluit he could Dot prevail, he 
mffered me to come out. 

W. BesaNT For Faith and Freedom ch. 35, p. 2G7. [li. *88.] 

2. To present an appeal or entreaty for; ask as a favor 
earnestly; supplicate; as, I entreat your permission to go. 

3. (Arcnaie.J To prevail upon; |KT@unac by entreaty. 

Were there not another life that 1 hope for. all the vanities of 

tbia world should not entreat a moment’* breath from me. 

T. Browne Religio Medici pt. 1, | 38, p. 62. [s. a w. ’«9.J 

4. [Archaic.] To act toward; treat; as, to entreat one 
shamefully. 

Poor Wnlfnoth! do they not entreat the© wellf 

Tennyson Harold act 11, wc. 2. 
r»\. To amuse; beguile. G + . To treat of; discuss, 
lit. f. 1, To make supplication: sue; nlead. 2. To 
treat nr negotiate. 3. To treat a subject; discourse. [< 
OF. entraiier , treat of, < en (< L. in), in, -f- traiter ; see 
treat,®.] eii-trelc't. 

Synonym*: see appeal; beo; pbay.— Preposition*: 
entreat for a favor; J'or (in behalf of) another person; en¬ 
treat qf a person to do: more commonly absolute; as, en¬ 
treat one to do, give, etc. 

Derivative*:— eu-trciu'n-bKe, a. Susceptible toen- 
treaty.— en-ireii t'n-bl(r-n«**»» l en-(ren t'or, n.~ 
en-tren I'fnlt, a. litare.] Full of entreaty.—en-treiu'- 
ing-ly, adr.— en-trcnt'l v(e+» a. Of the nature of en¬ 
treaty. — en>t rent'ment, ». 1. [Archaie.] Personal 

treatment. 2G Negotiation; conference, 
en-treat'y, en-trtt'l, n. [-ies, ///.] 1. An earnestre- 

3 nest; urgent solicitation; suppilcution; as, he turned a 
caf ear to their entreaties. 

Wc most not mistake Christian benevolence, a# if it had but one 
voice, that of »oft rn treaty. 

Cha.nmno Works, Milton p. 504. [a. D. a. ’83.] 
2+. Treatment: usage. 3+, Negotiation. 4t. Han¬ 
dling or discussion. ei*-lrcat'+; cii-trent'n licet; 
cn-trent'Iet, 

Synonyms: see petition. 

en'trc-chnt". flfi’tr-sbQ*, n. [F.] A caper Id dnoclng; es¬ 
pecially, a striking of the feet together, 
en't rc-chfiniiget, vt. To InterchRuge. 
en'ire-oin»-niinie"t, vt. To Intereommnne. 
on "tree 7 , flrt’tre', n. [F.] 1. The act of entering; 

entry; entrance. 

Nn young man . . . Hkes to mnke hi* entrle In life with hii 
boot# pat died. 

M ATlls.wa Getting On in the World ch. 14, p. 204. [s. c. G. *73.] 

2. Th ? privilege of entering as a visitor; admission. 

If yon broom© acqnaloted with one ro#portable family you have a 
renrra entrfe Into the entire aocial circle. 

J. Boss BHOw ne Land of Thor ch. 26, p. 288. [II. ’67.] 

3. A subordinate dish brought In between courses, or 
alon? with or lie fort: a principal dish, at a dinner; a slde- 
dibh; as. an entree of cutlets. 4. Mu*. An introduction; 
sf erlfirnlly, the opening piece nf an opera or a ballet. 

#*«' irr-roofw', Gfi’tr-me 1 , n. pi. IF.] I, A side-dish nr 
side, fishes; especially, a msde dish served after the roast. 
2. A medieval short drama or burlesque. 3. An Interlude, 
en'tre-mcsb cn'ire.incssti cii'tre-incHHe+t en"- 
t rc-inct't. 

cn-f rcncli', f cn-trenchMn-trench', r. I. t. l.Tofor- 
In-trench', i lify or protect, as with a trench or ditch 


and wall; surround or shelter with or as with entrench¬ 
ments; as, the army entrenched itself; superstitions en¬ 
trenched in Ignorance. The spelling intrench is used 
especially in tne military sense. 

Bnt wheo the captains saw how it was, they made a fair retreat 
and entrenched themselves in their winter.quarters. 

Bunvan The Holy Bor ch. 6, p. 115. [P. A C.] 
2. To make a trench or trenches in or on; furrow; cut; 
as, to entrench the ground. 

11. i. To encroHch or trespass; trench; as, to entrench 
upon another’s rights. 

In city life, especially, lnte habits in french terribly upon the 
rime that ought to be devoted to #leep. 

J. 11. Buckley Oats or Wild Oats J ch. 27, p. 236. [h. ’85.] 

eii-treneli'meiil, en-trench'm§nt, n. 1. A breast¬ 
work or parapet of earth nnd the ditch or trench from 
which the earth wae taken, or any defensive work not 
less than this: commonly in the plural. 2. Figuratively, 
any defense or protection. 3. The act or process of en¬ 
trenching, or the state of being entrenched. 4. Encroach¬ 
ment or infringement; trespass, in the military sense, 
often ape)led intrenchment. 

eii'tre notiw, fln'tr nil. [F.] Between us; confidentially, 
eii'tre-pa.s", fln’tr-pfi\ n. [F.] Manage. A gait between 
a WRlk and a trot: an smble. 

en'tre-po4", Cin’tr-po’, n. [F.] 1. A distributing com¬ 

mercial center, whether a seaport or an inland town; espe¬ 
cially, a port where goods are stored until reexported or 
until duties are paid. 2. A depot or storehouse; slso, tem¬ 
porary storage. 

en"lre-i>ro-ueur / , flft’tr-pre-nur', v. [F.] l.Onewhn 
starts andcondocts extensive industrial enterprises; also, 
a contractor. 

We have . . . been obliged to report to the French language for 
a word to designate the person who organizes and directs the pro¬ 
ductive factors, nnd we call such a one an entrepreneur. 

R. T. Ely Intro, to rotit. Econ. pt. ii, cb. 4, p. 170. [cHaUT. ’89.] 
2. One w ho originates and manages entertainments. 3. 
The manager of a public musical institution. 
pre-nour't. 

en'f re-sol", en’t^r-sol' or Qn'tr-sol*, «. [F.] Arch. Ahalf 
story or mezzanine, especially one next above the ground 
floor. rn'icr-Nolet. 

I used to be very proud of my lodging on the second floor. We 
should call it on the third; because, in France, Immediately above 
the ground floor, or rez-de-chausW*e, is the entresol, equivalent to 
the Italian mezsoninn. B. ST. John Purple Tints of J\ir is voL i, 
ch. 3, p. 41. [c. A 11. ’54.] 
end retet, ». A plaster. 

cii-trikc't, rt. To entangle; complicate, cn-irick't. 
en'tro-clille. en'tro-cait, n. A wheel-like joint of an 
encrlnitc or rossil crinokl. [< en- 2 + Gr. trochos , 
wheel, < trechd, ran.] eu'iro-clmwt. — en'tro- 
elial, a. Of, j)ertaining to. or containing entrochites. 
eii-ir*>'pI-oii, en-trO^pi-en, n. Pathol. Introversion of 
the eyelid. [< Gr. entropia; see ENTnnrY.] en-lro'- 
1> I - ii in t- 

en'l ro-py, en # tro-ni, n. Physics. In thermodynamics, 
a property of a body, expressed as a mathematical auan- 
tity whicn remains constant when a gas or other oody 
changes its volume or does w ork without any heat enter¬ 
ing or leaving it, but which, if u small amount of heat 
enters or leaves the body, is increased nr diminished pro- 
I>oriiona]ly tu this amount divided by the absolute tem¬ 
perature: sometimes called the thermodynamic function. 

Since heat always flows from a liigher to a lower tempera¬ 
ture,* bodv that gains heat always gains more entropy than 
Is lost by the body losing that heat; hence, with every flow 
of heat the total entropy of a fcystein of bodies rises, and 
thus tends toward a maximum. Owing to a misapprehen¬ 
sion of the meaning of Clausius, the inventor of the term, 
entropy has been used also to mean available energy. 

ClauAtu# has called ihi# ©onetant transformation of motion into 
heat, entropy, t»nd han formulated this law In these term#. ’The 
entropy ot tne Universe tends towards n maximum state.’ 

JANET I'inat Cause * tr. by Aftleek, bk. i, ch. 6, p. 196. [s. ’83.] 

[< Gr. entwpia^ turning toward, < en y In, -f- trepb y turn.] 
cn-l ru*l/, en-trest', rt. 1, To commit with confidence; 
give in trust; confide; as, I entrust my life to you. 

Whatever powers are entrusted to me shall be Invariahly directed 
to promote* tne interest of these Slates. 

WA8lONOToNin Sparks’# Writings of Washington, Apr. 27,1778 
in vol. v, p. 344. [II. G. * CO. ’34.] 

2. To place In charge; commit something to as a trnst: 
followed by with before the thing given in chnrge; as, 
to entrust one with a secret. 

The great majority of all person# intrusted with tb© enforce¬ 
ment of law in large citie* are in sympathy with the Baloons. 

Christian Advocate [New York] Dec. 3, tfi, p. 3. 

In-t rusCJ, 

Synonym*: see commit. — Prepositions: entrust a 
treasure to one; entrust him irlth a treasure, 
en'lry, cn'tri, n. [en'tiues, pt.} 1. The act of com¬ 
ing or going In; entrance; as, his entry was a signal for 
anniause; also, the right or privilege of entering, espe¬ 
cially as an introduced and accepted visitor; entree. 

The ©xit of two or three superstition# i* no more * proof of the 
enfry of good sense, than the strangling of * despot at Algiers or 
Constantmople i* n sympton of freedom. 

Coleridge Works, Lay Sermon in vol. 1, p. 468. [h. *58.] 
2. A place of entrance; especially, a small hall or ante¬ 
room between an outer door and the main apartments of 
a house. 3. A formal or ceremonial entrance, as of a 
king or conqueror into a city. 4. The act of entering 
anything in a register, list, or record, or the item, name, 
or statement entered. 

In library catalogue* entries are named from the method 
of classification adopted; as, nntlior entryj catch¬ 
word e,, form e., hcWon e., subject «*., title e. 

5. Entree or admission. 

lie said that that man had ihe entry — the ontray as he called it 
— to the best houses in New York. 

E. Eggleston Faith Doctor ch. 5, p. 06. [a. ’91.] 
G. Law. (1) The act of reporting at a custom-house, as 
prescribed by law, the arrival of a ship in port and the 
nature of her cargo. (2) The act of assuming actual 
possession of lands or tenements as a right. (3) The act 
of feloniously or wrongfully going upon or into the 
premises of another. (4) A record or any order or action 
bad by or before a court; as, entry of a verdict. (5) The 
filing nf a prescribed application at n hind-office for the 
right to buy nr preempt government lands. 7+. Mu*. An 
Interlude; entree. 8+. A lodglng-honsc; a university 
hostel. 9+. The first part; beginning. [ < F. entree, < 
Id,, inf rata, < L. intro , < in , In.] c n't ret. 

Synonyms: see entrance; nEcORO. 


Phrases, etc.: — double entry, single e., see oook- 
keepino.— en'tryselerk", «. In a mercantile house, a 
clerk who makes the original entries of sales or purchases.— 
cn't ry-m ii n, n. One who enters puhlle lands; a settler.— 
e. ot’n ppm rnucc, the entering In record of the fact that 
the defendant appears and submits himself to the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court.— e, of judgment, a record of the pro¬ 
ceedings in an action concluding with the decision of the 
eourt, signed by the presiding judge.— vn't ry-wn y ", n. A 
way of entrance: entry.—e. * word, n. The word under 
which a hook Is listed in h catalogue.— forcible e., the 
erhnlnnl offense consisting of an actual entry Into the prem¬ 
ises of another by exercise of compulsory power or threats 
of violence without authority of law and against the owner’s 
will.— writ of is, a common-lav remedy to recover pos¬ 
session of lands wrongfully withheld; a judicial order to the 
sheriff directing him to put the person therein named In 
possession of certain lands adjudged to him. 
en'tryngt, «. An entering. 

en-liine't, rt. To Intone; time.— cn-fune't, n. A tune, 
eu-tur'rei, en-tur'et, rt. [Bare.] To encircle with towers, 
en-t win't, vt. To divide In two. 

en-twlnc', en-twain', v. I. t. 1. To twine round; 
also, to clasp by twining; as, an oak entwined with ivy. 

2. To wind around or about something; as, to enticbw 
garlands around a pillar. 3. To twist together; inter¬ 
weave; as, to entwine the vines in the bower. 

Ob I this leaning over chairs, and conning the same tnusioibook, 
end enticiniyig voices, and melting away in harmonies ! * iaVLNG 
Bracebridge, Student of Satamanca p. 190. [g. p. p. ’61.] 

4. To formby twisting or twining; as,tO£nf?d«<?a\vreath.' 
II. i. To become twined about something; intertwine.' 

Her dear idea round my heart Should tenderly entirine. 

Burns My Jean st. 1. 

1 u-twine']:.—en-t wiiie'ineHl, n. 

Synonyms: see embrace; twist.— Prepositions; en- 
twloe ooe object ictlh another, or about, around , or round 
ao other. 

cn-twisit', en-twiat', rt. To twist; intertwist, 
en-twite't, vt. To twit, or twit with; ehlde. eu-twit'f* 
e-nu'bl-liitet, vt. To clear front clouds or mist. 
e-nii'bi-lmiHt, a. Cloudless. 

c-nu'ulc-atc, e-nifl'clQ-et, vt. [-a'ted; -a'ting.] 1 . 
To shell, as a kernel; specifically, in surgery, to extract 
from a sac nr covering without cutting; as, to enucleate a 
tumor. 2. To evolve clearly; develop; explain; disclose. 

■Walter Scott gradually enucleate* hi* James or Dalgetty, as the 
action of his story proceeds. Nf.wman Development of Christian 
Doctrine ch. I, p. o2. [b. m. P. *78.] 

[< L. enveleatvs , pp. of enucteo , < e, out, -]- nucleus; 
see nucleus.] 

c-nn'ole-nte, g-niu'clg-et or-cl, a. Without a nucleus. 
c-mi"<*le-n / IIoii, e-mfi’cly-g'shun, ». Sui'g. The oper¬ 
ation of extracting a tumor In entirety after opening its 
sac, bnt without further cutting. 
c-iiii / t*le-n"tor, g-nifi'cle-§ # t$r, n. An instrument, hav¬ 
ing a loop toothed on the inside, used to remove uterine 
and simitar tumors, or for extirpation of the eyeball, 
en-uiii'hret, rt. To overshadow; htde. 
c-im'iiier-ale, g-nifi'mgr-et, rt. [-a'ted; -a'tino.] 
To name one by one; specify singly; tell; nlso, to count 
or ascertain the number of; as, to enumerate items or 
particulars; enumerating the population. 

Let honesty be os the breath of thy soul, and never forget to have 
a penny when all thy expense# are enumerated »nd paid. B. 
Franklin Jror&s, Money Jdenty vol. ii, p. 83. [it. u. & co. ’36.] 

[< L. enumeratus , pp. of enumeixt, < e , out, + numem; 
see NUMnEii, i\] 

Synonyms: see calculate. 

Derivatives: — e- n u'lktcr-n - b1(e, a — c-u n'- 
incr-n-llv(e, o.— e-i*n'mer-ft"tor, n. 
e-na"iner-a / lIon, §-niQ’incr-6'shun, n. 1. Detailed 
mention of things in succession; heuce, a list or catalogue; 
ns, enumeration of particulars. 2. The act of ascertain¬ 
ing the number, as of n set of things, by counting. 

The skilful and apparently natural enumerafion of particulars. 
Is certainly, in ii# proper place, ooe of the very best modes of pro¬ 
ducing impression. Webster in Private Correspondence, Sov. 
to, ’28 in vol. i, p. 463. [l. B. * CO. ’67.] 

3. lihet. That part of the peroration which recapitu¬ 
lates the heads of an argument, bee anaceiuialasosis; 
epanodos. 4. Logic. A mode of argument In which a 
conclusion is reached by stating and refuting succes¬ 
sively all possible contrary suppositions. [< L. envme- 
ratio(n-), < enumero; see enumerate.] 

Synonyms: seeLisT^ record. 
e-iiuiiVl-ate, g-nun'si-et (xm), v. [-a'ted; -a’tino.] 

1, t. 1. To utter with the organs of speech; articulate: 
as, he enunciates Ills syllables clearly. 

To enunefote with a voice of thunder and vehement gestures a 
cold discourse, is to make it colder Rtill. CllANNiNO B’orirs, Ordi¬ 
nation of J. S. Diright p. 287. [a. u. a. *78.] 

2. To state with formal exactness; express definitely; 
announce distinctly. 

1 know that there are persons, sir, who dn not hesitate to assail 
the whole doctrine of tne equality of men as enunciated io our 
Declaration of Independence. Numner Speeches and Addresses, 
Representative System p. 218. [t. a f. ’56.] 

II. i. To give utterance to words; speak. 

He understands me, and looks grateful, but for some minute* 
seema unable to enunciate. 

Amelia B. Edwards My Brother's Wife ch. 15, p. 41. [H. ’65.] 
[< L. enuntiatm, pp. of enuntio , < e, out, + nuntius, 
messenger.] 

Synonyms: see announce; speak. 

Derivativea:—e-ntin"ei-H-bl(c, a .— e-nnn"- 
ol-n-bll'M y, n.— e-nun'el-a-llve t rt. 1. Serv¬ 
ing to enunciate; declaratory. 2. Pertaining to enun¬ 
ciation or vocal utterance. 3+. Explicit. — e-mm'- 
el - u - tl vc - ly, adv.— v - iimiVI - n .— e- 

nnn'H-n-lo-ry, a. Enunciative. 
e-iuiu'VI-a'tlon, e-nun'sl-e'shuu (xui), n. 1. The 

utterance or mode of utterance of vocal sounds; articu¬ 
lation; ns, a clear enunciation of the vowels. 

A voice in the middle register, with clenr-cut, deliberate enii/ief- 
ation, will ordinarily be heard in any building. 

A. T. 1*ierson in Homiletic Review Sept., ’89, p. 212. 

2. Definite or declaratory statement; enonneement; as, 
the enunciation nf principles or doctrines. 3. lA)gic. A 
proposition, or the formal statement nf it; particularly, 
a proposition stated, but not as yet asserted to be true or 
false, proved or disproved. 

You have listened to the enunciation , we Dnw invite you to fol¬ 
low us in the demonstration. O. M. >1 itch EL Planetary and Stel¬ 
lar Worlds lect. i, p. 39. [o. M. A eo. ’71.) 

[< L. enuiHiatio(n-), < enuntio; see enunciate.] 


an s out; oli; tQaefuud, Jfi = fntvre; c=rk; church; dl» =5 the; go, aiug, ink; »o; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, dune. <,from; t , obsolete; $, variant. 
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e-innt'cl-a-llv, -Jy. Enundative, etc. PniL. Soc. 
en-iiro', eo-yur\ vl. 1. (. To come into operation; have 
effect; be available; the older spelling;, usually adopted to 
distinguish the Intransitive from the remotely related 
transitive sense, in-ure't. 1 It. t. To Inure or habituate. 
en"n-re'sfs, en'yu-rl'sis or -re'sis, n. Pathol. Inconti¬ 
nence of orine. [< Gr. enoured, urinate in, < en , in, -f 


From the very dawn of existence the infant must envisage self, 
and body acting on self. 

McCosh Intuitions pt. i, bk. li, ch. 1, p. 49. [c. * aaos. 72.] 
2. To present (itself) as aa image under a particular as¬ 
pect; as, the landscape envisaged itself before me. [< 
F. envisager, < en (< L. in ), in; and see visaoe.] 

— cii-vlw'as-e-incnt, n. 


A* an Malta n harp through gusty doors 
Of some old ruin its w ild music poors. 

Lonckellow Wayside Inn , Falcon of Ser Federtgo »t. 

— c*« li in cst one* a Lower Silurian or Cambrian limestone, 
named from Ml. Eolua, Vermont, where It occurs. Called 
Stockbridge limestone in Massachusetts.—E. mode, see 

MODE. 

B-o'll-n n, [n. 1. A member of the Eolic division of the 
I-a n ,) Greek race. 2. [e-] Ad eolian attachment. 



eu-vecke't, en-vei'glet. Same aa invoke, etc. 
e n-vell', en-vel', rt. To veil, 
eii-vel'op, ( en-vel'up,-Op, rt. 1. To surround as a 
cn-vel'opc, 1 wrapper or envelope; lie or be round or 
about; enwrap or enshroud; as, the mists envelop the 


(2) A diplomat despatched 
e intrusted with a 


and ministerplenipotentiai'y. 
on a special mission. 2 . Any one intrusted with a mis¬ 
sion; a commissioner. [< F. envoye , prop. pp. of en- 
voyer, send, < L. in , in, 4- via, way.] en'volt. 

— on'voyt, vt. Toacnd.—cn'voy-wliiii, n. 



The Eolic dialect of the 
Greek language: the lan¬ 
guage of the Eolians, used 

by the Lesbian poets Sap- Eolian Harp, Invented by 

? ho and Alcaeus. Al-ol'- Kucker. (I laic kins “HIs- 
c$. — Eolic digamma, tory of Music.”) 

roundim? mtHerial• 'cover closelv"about*’as envelonedin cl ? 8 l n § i Iaea of R E oem or hsllad; a send-off: generally the sixth letter of the early a, pep; b b, b 6 , bridges c, 

I material, cover closely aDout, as, entetopea in prlQted VeilvoU foe act of ending a message or a mes- Greek alphabet. chords; d, d, d, ro*&. 

a j .. ,, . . ... , . aenger. E-ol'l-rtie etc. Same as ASolidid.®, etc. 

aever of itself. pt. I.p. 60 . [w.*o.'3i.| “cord.oo, bavjng som^e feature* 

3t. To be a lining for; line. [< F. envelopper , < en - 
(< L. in), in, 4- *velopper; cp. ME. wlappen, wkap.] 
cn-vol'u pet. 

eu'vel-ope, 1 en'vel-Op, en-vei'Op, -up (xm), n. 1. A 
en-vcl'ope, Vcase or wrapper, usually of paper with 
en-vol'op, | gummed edges for sealing, in which a let¬ 
ter or the like may be sent through the mail or enclosed 
for any purpose. 

God sends ub letters of love la envelopes with black borders. 

SPuaGEON Jo An Ploughman's Pictures 28, p. 70. [M. C. K. ’81.] 

2. Any enclosing integument or covering; a wrapper. 

3. Fort. A continnous enceinte. 4. Math. A curve or 
enrface to which another curve or surface, varying or 
moving according to any law, Is invariably tangent. 5. 

Astron. A curved sheet of oebulous matter rising and 


unfriendly feeling toward the possessor; regard with a 
covetous or grudging spirit; as, 1 envy your superior 
scholarship; tie envies your promotion. 

A man that hath no virtoa in himself, ever envieth virtue in 
others. Bacon Works, Essays, Envy in vol. i, p. 266. [u. o. B. ’71.] 
3+. To Injure. 4+. To hate; oppose. 

II. i. 1. To feel or show envy: formerly with at. 
2t. To exhibit malice. [< F. envier , < envie; see en- 

y Y1 n 1 

Astron. A curved sheet of oebulous matter rising and .Jrn'vl-or -nn'rr.i.w.lv adr 
expanding from the nucleus of a comet on the side to- en'vySt, «.*«*.’ To emulate; vlef 
ward the suo. cn'vy l ,n. [en'vies,^.] 1. Selfish ill will toward another 

eii-vel'op-inent, en-vel'up-mgnt, n. 1. The act of *-- --A—-- — j-- - 

enveloping, or the state of beiog enveloped. 2. That 
which envelops; a covering; envelop; as, the seed and 
its envelopment. 

en-vel'opt,/?/?. Enveloped. Piiil. Soc. 

en-ven'om, en-ven'um, vt. 1. To impregnate with 
venom; render poisonous; infuse venom into; hence, to 




Hern’s Eollpile. 

I</o-llsm, M'[or e']6-lizm, n. 

■ ■ ..... r _ A A 


it. At right aagles to its trunoioos 
the sphere haa radlsl pipes with enda 
at right angles to them and to tbe 
trunnions. Escape of steamfrom these 
rotates tbe sphere oppositely to tbe 
current. This device, first described 
by Hero of Alexandria about 150 B.C., 
was exhibited In the Serapelon at 
Athens, and Is reputed to be the earli¬ 
est steam-engine. 

2. One of varioos motors working 
on the same principle, as for oper¬ 
ating toys, etc. r< L. seolopUse, < 
MMus, god of the winds, -f* ptla, 
ball.] ae-oPl-plle}; ne-ol'o- 
pllei; e-ol'l-pylej; e-ol'o- 
pilct. 

A peculiarity of the 


because of his superior success, endowments, or posses¬ 
sions; ill-natured grudging in view of what another has 
or enjoys; sometimes, in a mild sense, the feeling that 
another’s lot or fortune is desirable, accompanied with a 

sense of one’s own want or deficiency. __, .... _ ^ _,_ _ _ 

Envy ... is therefore the grudging sense of relative inferiority. iE'o-ll Kill, f Eolic dialect, or its peculiarities collectively. 
Martineao Types of Ethical Theoi'y vol. ii, p. 183. [macm. ’86 .] AI'o-J Ism;. 

2. An object of envy; as, she is the envy of her friends. I’-'o-llwt, 1 f'W e'jo-liet, n. [Humorous.] A pretender 

The preacher of to-day should be the envyoi the ages. ( to Inspiration. 

D. WoRTMAN in Homiletic Keview June, ’89, p. 487. The learned Molists maiataia the origiaal cause of all thing* to 
3t. Odium; ill will; hatred. [ < F. envie , < L. invidia, .. S 'T“ T ,, orlTa,t of a fnh P- J »-1*• »• ’ 71 1 

i ‘ i •- /' < in, upon, -f- video, see.] en'vlet. j £ }f[or 6 ']odis'tlc.a. Given to windy oratory, 

in, + venennm, poison.] en-vcn'linct; e»»-ven'- en-wauVt, vtT Same as inwall. Vror litbde „ Ar jJiw nf 

jmet. en-wnFlowf, W. To roll about; wallow. e +1^;. «i? *’ a ' Geol. & Archeol. Of 

en-ven'omd, pp. Envenomed. Phil. Soc. en-wenvc', en-wfv', vt. To weave into a texture or P^ rta jning to the earliest part of the^stone age, or so 

eii-ven'ometl, en-ven-'amd, pa. Full of venom or hit- composition. 

terness; maligaant; virulent. en-wlieel't, [ poet 0 To encircle or surround, 

en-ver'dure, en-v^rij^r or -djOr, vt. To clothe with en-wi'dont, vt. To widen, 
verdure. en-wind', en*wQlnd' f vL To wind or coll itself round. 

Enverduring the green Of every heavenly palm. let her great Danube rolling fair 

E. B. Browning The Seraphim pt. ii, 1. 394. Enumd her isles, unmark’d of me. 

en-vcr'iiielIt, r{. To tloge with vermilion; redden. Tennyson In Memonam xevu. st. 3. 


imbue with oialice or spite; embitter; venom; as, his 
speech was envenomed. 

Alcides . . . felt the envenomed robe. Milton P. L. bk. ii, ]. 543. 
2+. To iooculate with venom or vims; poison; hence, 
to corrupt. [< F. envenimer, < LL. inveneno, < L. in , 


much of it as may have existed in the Tertiary, charac¬ 
terized by the rudest implements of bone aod chipped 
stone. [< Gr. Ids, dawn, -j- lithos , stone.] 
e^o-lo'dl-on, M*[or e']o-10'di-eo, -lea'i-cen, n. A 
e"o-lod'l-eon, ( mnsical instrument the tones of which 
are produanl by steel springs struck by hammers operated 
by an ordinary keyboard. [< L. AEolvs (see eolina) 


— en-ver'inilt* a. ~ ' en-wom'an, en-wum'an, vt. [Rare.] To cause to become -f- -odion, as in mei.odion.] 

eii'Ye-ront, v. & adv. Environ, en've-ronnt. womanish; make effeminate. _ , , , e-ol'o-plion, (e-ol’o-fen, n. Mus. A seraphine. T< 

en'vl-n-bl(e, en'vi-Q-bl, a. Of a nature to excite envy; e»-'vomb , en-wum , vt. 1, [Poet.] To hold In the lo-ol'e-phon, j L. .Folus (see eolina) 4- Gr. nhUril, 

capable of exciting ardent desire of possession. womb; enclose or conceal as in a womb. 2t. To make voice.] 

— eii'vl*a-bl(e-ne*»,a.— en'vl-a-bly, adv. pregnant. e'^o-lol'ro-py, etc. Same as .kolothopv, etc. 

eii-vlg'ort, vt. To Impart vigor to. en-wor'tliyt* vt. To make worthy. c'on / Pea or c'On n 1 An spe of the universe* an in- 

en-vine't, vt. To furnish with wine, en-vyuc't. eiidvrap', en-rap', rt. To enfold in a wrapper; wrap f calculable neriod constituting one of the longest 

en'vl-oui*, en'vi- 08 , a. 1. Cherishing or holding envy; up. ln-wrap't.-en-wrap'nioiit, n. conceiva" -« 

characterized by envy; as, an envious feeling. en-wreallic', ^en-rtdli', vt. [en-w'reathed'; 


, en- 

The envious man is io pain upon all occasions which ought to give wnEATH'lNO.] To SUITOUnd Or encompass with or SUS 
pleasure. Steels Sjiectator Mar. 22, i7io-’ii. with a wreath. 1 n-vrreatli c^. 

2+. Enviable. 3+. Jealous; emulous. 4t. Sparing; en-\vrl(e', en-rait', vt. [Poet.] To Inscribe, 
grudging. 5+. Spiteful. 6+. Invidious. [< OF. envios eii-wroiig^lit', en-ret', pa. Same as inwrought. 

(F. envieux ), < L. invidiosus, < invidia; see envy 1 , «.] eu'yt, en'y-tliingt, cn'y-wheret* Ssmess any, etc. 
en'vy-oiimt. en-zone', en-z0n% vt. To engirdle- encompass. 

Synonyms: jealous, suspicious. One la envious of that en"zo-ot'lc, en"zo-et , ic. 1. a. Endemic among ani- 
w r hlch la another’s, and to which he himself baa no right or mals In a particular region: said of a zymotic disease, 
claim; he la jea tons of intrusion upon that which la bis owo II. n . A disease to which the domestic animals of a 
or to which ne maintains a right or claim. An envious spirit wiven localitv are necnlinrlv linhln r^-Pv3J_Gr 
la always bad; a jealous spirit maybe good orbad, according 555?«l 1 7 ,laDie - L< zoon ' 

to Its object and tendency. A free people must be jealous of . . 

their liberties if they would retain them. One Is auspicious en'zym, (en'zim n. CJiem. 1. An unorganized or 
of another from unfavorable Indications or from a know!- cn'zyme ,) chemical compound of vegetable or animal 
edge jof wrong In his previous conduct, or even without origin that causes fermentation, as pepsin or rennet. 2. 

Lervened bread; specifically, bread used in the eucha- 
rist, as by the Greek Church: opposed to azym. [< Gr. 
enzymos , fermented, < en y in, 4- zyml, leaven.] 
Derivatives:— cn-zym'Ic, en"zy-mot'le, a. 
— en"zy-mo'f»l«, n. The action of an eozym. 

.n/n n P.n'nn ft fPr■ i ' r '- a --- 1 - — - 


conceivable divisions of time; a cosmic or geologic cycle; 
a theological dispensation; an eternity, or eternity. 


reason. Compare synonyms for douiit, n.— Antonyms: 
contented, friendly, satisfied, well-disposed.— Preposi¬ 
tional envious of (formerly at or against) a person; en¬ 
vious of his wealth or power; envious qf him for, because 
of, on account of his wealth or power. 

— en'vl-o»i«-ly, arfc.-en'vl-ons-ness, n. 


The preseat *ge, or (eon, is 'time the fatare age, or econ. is 
‘eternity.’ W. G. T. Shedo Theology vol. ii. p. 683. (s. ’89.] 

2. Neoplat. & Gnostic Philos. The personification of a 
divine attribute; especialiy, one of the higher class of 
emanations from the Deity whose substantial powers, 
embraced In the divine essence, constituted the divine 
plenitude or pleroma. See Gnosticism. 

From Bythos [Ahyss, God] and Sige [‘alienee’, called alao 
Ennoia or ‘conception’J emanate pairs in a downward scale,^ 
Nous (* mind ’) and Aletheia (* truth ’ ), Logos (* word ’) and Zoe 
0 life ’), Anthropoa (‘man’) and Ecclesia (‘church’). With 
eleven other pairs, these four constitute the Divine Pleroma. 
or fulness. These beings are called ASons. 

S.-H. Relig. EncycGnosticism. 

3t. The spinal cord. [< L. aeon ., < Gr. aion , age.] 

Synonyms: aeeAoa. 

— e-o'ni-nn, a. Pertaining to or lasting for eons; ever¬ 
lasting; eternal. a»-o'ui-alt} ae-o'ni-nn}:,— e-on'ic, 
a. Eternal, ne-on'icf.— e'o-nisl, n. [Rare.l Oncwho 
maintains that the world la eternal, ae'o-nist; 


en-vl'ron, en-vai'rtm vt I To be or extend’ round* e-o'an, a. [Poet.] Of or pertaining to the dawn; e'o-pliyle, V[or 6']o-foit, n. A fossil plant of the earliest 

enclose^ surround; encompass; as, he was envbvned -? uroraI ‘ 1 ^. L ‘ i om > < Gr - eoos, < Ids, dawn.] 1 1 


E'o-eenc, Po-sln. I. a. Of, pertaining to, or existing 
in the earliest period of the Tertiary age. E"o-een'le$. 
II, n. The earliest period of the Tertiary. See geology. 


[< Gr. Ws, dawn, 4- phyton, plant.] 
a. Of or pertaining to the earliest 


In America, during the Eocene , palms, and figs, and evergreens 
in Dakota, show a temperature there about that of Florida now. 


fossiliferous rocks. 

— e"o-pliyt'le, 
forms of plant-life. 

I can see no reason to despair of the discovery of an eophytic 
period preceding the eotoic. 

J. W. Dawson Earth and Man ch. 2, p. 32. [h. »87.] 


with perils; the city was envhxmed with a wall. 

Almost every evil which environs the path to wealth, springs from 
that criminal haste which substitutes adroitness for industry, and 
trick for toil. 

H. W. Beecher Lectures to Young Men Iect. Hi, p. 88. [n. B. ’55.] _,_ r ___ _. _ 

2t. To go round. [< F. environner , < environ , around, Jos.LeContb Oompe«do/Geo(op^pt.ui,ch.6, p.348. [a. e§rl, n. Eng. Hist. An earl amoag the Anglo-Saxons. 

< en (< L. in), in, 4* virer; see VEEn.] on-vl re't. [< Gr. W8, dawn, 4- kainos, new.] As at the bottom of the Anglo-Saxon social system the slave is 

Synonyms: see helkaoler; embrace; surround. HF'o-ffie'a, Po-jl'G or S'o-gg'o, n. Zoogeoq. A division found, so at the top stood the eori. _ 

en'vi-ront, adv. Round about; lo all directions. embracing the African, South-American, Australian, and J - k * Anglo*Saxon Freedom ch. 1, p. 5. [s. 90.] 

en-vl'ron-al, en-voi'ran-dl, a. [Rare.] Resoltingfrom New Zealand realms: opposed to Caenoasea. [< Gr. E'os, i'es or e'os, n. Gr. Myth. The goddess of the 
relations to environment. dawn 4- gala earth ]—E"o-«-re'u n a dawn, to whom the Roman Aurora corresponds. [< Gr. 

cii-vl'ron-meiil, en-voi'rnn-ment, w. 1, Wliatcver FlVu-an, { §-0'li-QQ. a. 1. Pertaining to‘^Eolus, the Ws, d&wo.] 
encompasses; especially, one’s surroundings collectively; jE-o'll-aii, fgod of the winds 2. [e-] Hence pertain- e'o-sln, Po-sin. n. Chem. A reddish coloring-matter 
al] Hie external cucumstances of an organism; as, man is ing to the winds; produced or borne bv the action of (CaoH 8 Br 4 0 6 ) derived from coal-tar. 

the air; aerial; as, eolian music; eolian aeposits of fine ..* 

sand. 3. Pertaining to xEolus, the mythical founder of 
xEolia; hence, of or belonging to the Eolic race or region 
in Greece, or lo Eolis, Asia Minor, colonized by that race. 

Tho lyric poetry of tha Motion school . . . was all passion and 
feeling. It. W. BROWNS Clossical Lit. p. 143. [B. A CO. ’52.] 

Al-o'll-ani. 

Phrases: — colinn lUtnclimcni. 1. An arrange¬ 
ment for forcing a stream of air upon the strings of a 


not the productof his enviionment. en-vI'ron-age$. 

The great function of environment ia oottoraodify bat to sustain. 
... In the organism liea the principle of life. 

Deummond Natural Law , En ' 


•r 


bears also *uch names at 


Environment p. 261. [j. p. ’84.] 
2. The act of environing, or the state of being environed. 
[< F. environnement, < environner: sec environ.] 

— en-vl'ron-ment-al, a. Of or pertaining to en¬ 
vironments.— en-vl'ro ii-mciit-al-1 y, adv. 
en-vl'rons, en-vai'renz (xhi), n. pi. The surrounding 
region; outskirts; suburbs; as, the environs of Paris. 
[F., < environ; see environ.] 
en-vis'age, en-vlz'gj, vt. [-aged; -a-oinq.] 1 . To look 
into the countenance of; have direct visual apprehension 
of; view; hence, in philosophy, to apprehend directly or 
intuitively; as, to envisage an idea. 


floorescein-methyl or ethyl-ether. _ __ _ 

Methyl-eoain, Ethyl-eosin, Primrose (soluble in alcohol). Rose J B. 
Erythrin, Methyl-erythrin, etc. J. J. Hummel The Dyeing of 
Textile Fabrics ch. 18, p. 404. [Cas. CO. ’86 .] 

[< Gr. Ws. dawn.] e'o-slnej; eorinle neldj. 

Derivatives:—e'o-sin-n ic, n. A salt of eoslnlc acid. 
— e"o-sin'ic, a.—c"o-8in'o-phU» a. Having aa af¬ 
finity for eosln: applied in mleroacopy to bodies easily 
stalaed by eosln or similar anilin dyes. 


musical instrument, as of a pianoforte, to prolong the e-OK'iilio-rlte, g-es'fo-rait, n. Mineral. A vitreous to 
sound and increase its volume. 2* A wlnd-snd-reed at- gubresinous, rose-pink or yellowish to colorless alominnm 
bcllow e 8 nt bel 0 nc worked^v a^edsl-^ Phosphate containing iron aod manganese hydroxide 

stringed Instrument so constructed aa*to produce musical (11 ^(FeMn)A1FG), crystallizing in the orthorhombic syB- 
aounds when exposed to a current of air. See Ulus, in next tem - [< Gr. edspfwros, bringing the dawn, < Ids, dawn, 
eolumn. 4- pherd, bear.] 


sofa, arm, usk; at, fare, Record; elgmcut, tr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, 5 = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at^m; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 






Eo/oic 


Oil 


Ephesian 


or additional to a preceding explanation; of the nature 
set'lC'Hlt.-op-cx^o- 

An ancient Jewish messn re 


K^o-zo'Ic, r{or e"]o-zG'ic, a. Geol. Of or pertaining Kp-nr'che-an, ep-dr ke en, a. & n. Geol. Same as Al* 
to the upper portion of the Archaean series of rocks, hnme- «onki a n. 

dintely underlying the Paleozoic: embracing the Lauren- cp'Hr-cliy, ep'Gr-ki, n. [-chies,pL] 1. (1) In ancient 
tian and IIuronian periods. [< Gr. eds, dawn, + £$?, life.] Greece, a district corresponding to a Roman province. ( 

IC"o-zo'le, n. The Upper Archaean rocks. (2) In modern Greece, a subdivision of a nomarchy. 2. 

Pawsoo, after hi. announcement of the anira.l nature of the 9 T J SJ}' , A}}?** 1 ™, .‘‘“‘a!!?'!! 081 . P™ 1 *?* °r i*ioCCSC. 0| »l«Vl»o, 'rHb, C. (e-flb', M.\ fl. Id micIcDt iiKtCC, 

Eoioon, raggrated the um» Eozoic. . [ < Or. < f/MrcAott, < f/ii, on, + (ircAd, rale.] especially Attica, a free-born youth between 18 and 20 

Dana Otology pt. in, p. I4S* [i* 8. & co. 80.] * I* tir # clnilo^» vedrsof sere wbo hflvln? QDtlor^ono An pTATninAtinii u-o a 

K"o-zo'ou, r[or e’]o-zO'en, n. An irregular cellular °H”****' le/r ** a E ep’dr-tl'n-al. a. Anat . Situated above entered on the list of his tribe, and bound himself by 

mass containing calcareous matter, contained in the Lau- so a ?, cry i J 8 ’bronchus. - 4 - 41 -'- J 

rentian rocks of Canada, Bohemia, Scandinavia, etc., aod ; ff */ ii/ kQ / "'tKIi'! fl™il? , 2S , }£ r ul r n * 
regarded by some naturalists as a foraminifer related to Ylank of a fortiticatiorr g f d by lb 


face and 


the Xummulinidze. 


the slioolder of a bastion. [< F. 


epaule , shoulder, < L. spatula; see spatula.] 


solemn oath to the service and defense of his country. 
[< Gr. ephebos, youth, < epi , upon, 4- MM, youth.] 
e|>li-e'bii*i.-ei>h"e-bc'um, n. [Wa,/^.] Archeol. 
A building devoted to the training aod exercise of ephebes. 

123Z t?S & - ,,a 4 opI^-iM.ro’.'sy efg-bel'o-jl, The study or de- 

main* of • mwaive foraminifer which he called Eozoon, and which t( ^Pdi eC * tae haDks of a battery, a coNenng of earth acnption of the adolescent stages of an animal, during 
he believed must have grown in large thick sheet* over the sea- intended as a screen. ep-a u I'menl;. which it acquires distinctive features. \< Gr eoMbos 

bottom. arch. Geikie in Eacyc. Brit. 9th ed., p.328. ep'au-Ict, ep'6-lct, n. 1. An ornamental badge of (sec epuebe) -f -loot.] * F 

[< Gr. ?ds, dawn, -f- zdon, animal.] — e^o-zo'on-al, a. rank worn on the shoulder by commissioned officers, end- — epli"c-l>ol'le, epli"e-bo-lo«r / Ie, a. 

' ""' ' ! KF.i” °l >, ?: e ^ /t . ,c » cf -? c/tlc \ a - Holding judgment in suspense: 

“ 4 ~ ™ ' ‘ s ‘~ r y, ~ ephektikos, able to 


ep-Hc'me, n. Biol. The passage of a groop of organisms 
beyond ibe acme of development. [< epi- acme.] 
I2j>"n-erl-da'ee*HS ep*a-cri-de's§-I or -dg'ce-6, n. pi. 
hot . An order of heath-like gamopetalons shrubs or 
small trees —the epacrid family —with 
piked 


alternate coria¬ 
ceous evergreen leaves and spiked or racemose clusters 
of regular pentainerous white or rosc-colored flowers. It 
includes 28 genera and about 325 species, mostly natives 
of Australia. [< Epacihs.] IS p A a -or Id'©-«?$. 

— ep'a-erld, n. Any plant of tbis order.— ep"a- 
crl-tla'oeou*, a. 

lip'a-erln, ep'a-crls, n. Bot. A genus of shrubs of the 
epacrid family, mainly Australian, with lanceolate leaves 
and clusters of white or rose-colored flowers. Several 
species are in cultivation. [< epi- -{- Gr. akron , top.] 
en'acl, ep'act, n. 1. The excess of the solar year over 12 
lunar months, generally about 11 days. Called also the 
astronomical or annual epact. 2. The number of days 


Lentigo or freckles, or other discoloration of the skin. 


pi.] Pathol. 
i of t 


in the age of the moon on the first day of any particular as, the 
year. [< F. epacte , < LL. epactu, < Gr. epaW, < epi, al$; c 
to, + agd. lead.} ISp-cl'ra 


calendar moatb over the mean lunar month (29.5 days)’ Epeiridze. 


cp-ae'fal, cp-ac'tcil, a. 
intercalary; additional. 


Inserted among others; mon gnrtlen-spidcr. [<kpi- 


en-ai'ra, n. 

2. [e-] A spider 


1. A 


, , kp-el'ra, ep-en'ra, n. Arach , 

nl or monthly 

mean lu 
Anat. 

[< Gr. ejKiktos , intercalated, < i Gr “ eir0M i 
epagb, < <nl, to, + ayb, kad.1 — epaetal bone, one of En.el'rl-dau cn-aPri-dl or 
ihe small bones Inserted In the sutures of the skull; a 1 A Afoiow 

Wormian hone; especially, the interparietal hone. , c * VrJr; Aracn. A faniily 

«*p^a-tfo'KC, cp'a-gO'jl or -g€, n. Logic & Jlhet. Induct- of orbitelanan spiders hnv- 
ive reasoning; the drawing of a general or universal 
conclusion from particulars or examples; argument from 
example or hv inauction. Compare apaqooe. (LL., < Gr. 
epaghgl. < epagd; sec epactal.] —ep^a-gos'le, a. 
ep^H-tfom V-nal, ep'a-gem'tjm^lt «. Remaining over; 
intercalary. [< Gr. epagomenos y ppr. pass, of epagO; see 
epactal.] ei^a-goiu'eaile}.-cpngomenal days. 

In some ancient calendars, as the Alexandrian, the excess 
of days In the solar year over 12 months of 3U da vs each. 
e^pal-e-aVoo u*, I'[or e'Jpul-g-e'shlus, a. Pot. 

ing no chaffy scales. [< e- 4- L .palea y chaff.] 
e-pal'palejC-pal'pet or-pet, < 2 . Entorn. Without palpi. w „ 

' pe-brate, g-paTpg-bret or -hrt-t, a. Having no the entrance of the choms; the por- 


States army for general officers. 

Somebody had given him [Abdoolab] a rusty epaulette, which, [< Gr. ephTlis, rough spot OQ the face, < epi, upon, 
with a sharp eye to symmetry, he had hung on to his collar behind, hT’/na wart 1 * ’ 1 ’ ' 

exactly amidships. J. W. Palmer Up and Down the Jrrawaddi „ ^ tx ** 

ch.ifi,p.137. [a. AC, ’59.1 cpli"oI-KiiSi'tle, erel-cos'tic, a. Drawn after or ap- 

2. An ornament for the shoulder of a woman’s dress. Ponded to: said in Greek grammar of the letter nu (k) 

3. A shoulder-piece In medieval armor. 4. Entorn. }vhen added for euphony at the end of a word termina- 

[Ifare.] A sclerfte covering the base of the fore wing, ln ^' lth a 'Vr n thc nex . 1 word with a vowel, 

as in bynienoptcre. [< F, epaulette, dim. of epanle; see [< Gr. ephelkf/shkos, < epi, upon, 4~ helkd , draw.] 
epaule] ep'aii-leue*; po) lett; pol'Iettet. e|>Ii^ol-kii«'II-coM$. 

— ei>"aii-lol / oiI, e»"au-Iet'teil, a. epli-ein'e-ra, ef-em's-ra, n. [-ras or -r m, -rl or -rg, 

"pan-lidve', (•'pS-lyfiU, n. [F.] A protecting shoulder- P*'] A May-fly or epliemend. 

Piece In medieval armor. es"pa u -1 iere't, the humming-hird among it* own palm-trees, as the ephem- 

also the ep-ax'i -al, cp-ax'i-al, a. Anat. Above or on the dorsal era ip the aunshioe of a summer evening, so they lived their joy- 
1 side of the axis, as of vertebrae: opposed to hypaxial: . Drummond Natural Law p. 274. [j. r. 84.] 

*’ 2. [E-] A genus typical of Ephemendse. 3. An ephem¬ 

eral fever. 


°PI 

thc epaxial muscles. [< epi- 4- axis 1 .] ep-ax'- 
ep"l-ax'l-al$.— ep-ax'l-al-ly, adv. 


genus typical of 
a 


e-pnl'pi 

eyelids. 


eyelids. [<e- + 


ing the first two pairs of 
legs longest and the two 
lateral pairs of eyes remote 
from the four median, and 
spinning subcircular webs. 

— ep-el'rld, a. & n.— ep-cl'- 
r<il«l, a. 

Kp-el 'rote, Iip-el'rot, n. Same 
as Epirote. 
ilav- ep"eI-NoMI-oii, ep'ai-sO'di-on, n. 
Gr.] Gr. Drama. The part of thc 
‘ialogne of a tragedy that follows 
' ‘ic ch( 



fjssbra, eyelid.f tion between two choric songs, cor- 

ep-an"a'dl-pIo'«rH, ep-an’a-di plo'sls, n. Bhet. The responding in general to an act. 
construction of a sentence so that thc same word occurs °P ei«-eepli 'a -!*>»>> cp*cn-sef'a- 
both at the beginning and at the end, as in “ severe to his lon » n ■. [*la, jd,.] 1. q he 

st-rvante, bo his children severe.” See repetition. [LL., 

< Gr. ep^inadi}ddsls, repetition, < e/n, on; and see ana- 

1>1PLO*Is.] 

ep-aii"u-Iep / f*lM, ep-an’a-lep'sis, w. Phet. The rc- 
sumptinn or repetition of a word or clause after other 
words have Intervened, to complete or enforce one's 
meaning, as in “it was both a triumph and a failure —a 
triumph,” etc. See repetition. [< Gr. epana/tpsis, < 
epi, upon, 4- ana, back, -f latnfxinO, take.] 

' lihel. 


e|i"a*iifl|)liVra, ep'a-nsf'o-ra, n. 


Ion, n. [-la, id.] 1, q f he fourth 
cerebral vesicle of the embryonic 
brain, from which the cerebellum and 
pone Varolii arc formed. 2. That 
division of the brain which includes 
the medulla oblongata, cerebellum, 
and pons Varolii. [< epi- 4- en¬ 
cephalon.] ep"en-eepli / alt. 

— ep"e«i-eepli-ar“ 
or pertaining 
~ " ' ' J. 



Epeiridfe. 


a, male, ao<l 6, fe¬ 
male, of Epeira steb 


Same aa alon. 2. Occipital. 


(XIII), fl. lata; c, charaoterintie 
orb-web of an e 
(Eprlra strix). 


— ep^eii-eppl-_,.,, ... mmf t „,„ wwriBiro 

1. Of or pertaining to the epenceph- orb-wet of an epelrid 


anafuoua, 1 . [L , < Gr. epanophora, < em, nixm, 4- cp-on'dy'-m a, ep-en'dl-ma, n. Anat. The tissue lining 
ana, back, -f pherd, carry.] lh e central cavities of thc brain and spinal cord. [< Gr. 

ro-plio, cp'a-nas'tro-fl or -fe, n. Phet. G^ndyma, npiK?r garment, < epi, upon; and see end y 
T he repetition at the beginning of a clause or sentence MA -J ep-on'dy-mal, a. 


A di*ea*ed organism is sure to have aeeds in it which hreed 
ephemera. McCosh Emotions bk. iii, ch. 1, p. 226. i.8. ’80.) 

4. Anything of very short life. [< Gr. ephhneros, for a 
day, < epi, on, -f Maura, day.] 
epIi-eiirer-Jil, ef-em'er-al, a. Living one day only, as 
certain flowers and insects; hence, having a momentary 
or brief existence or interest. 

I have read somewhere a *tory about a race of ephemeral in¬ 
sect* who live hut an hour. 

8. P. Langley in Century Magazine Feh., ’87, p. 697. 

Deem not my love a frail ephemeral flower. 

Felicia D. Hemans The, Abcncerrage can. I, at. 6. 
epli"e-i*ier'lct: (xm); cpli-ciu'er-oii*$. See 
efemeral.— opl*-ciu // c-raI'l-ty, n. 

Synonyms: evsoeseent, fleeting, fugitive, momentary, 
passing, short-lived, traoslcnt, transitory. Compare ayno- 
oymsfor brief; short;transient.— Antonyms: ahidiog, 
continuous, endless, enduring, eternsl, everlasting, Immor¬ 
tal, permanent, perpetual, persistent, unfsdlng, uofalllng. 
cpli-ciii'cr-nl, ef-cm^r-al, n. Anytliing lasting but 
one day, or for a short lioie; an ephemera. 

Farewell, you lost inhabitants of my mind, 

You fair ephem erals of faded hours I 
Owen MEnEDITH H'ondrrer, Epilogue pt. iii, at. 25. 
epli-eui'er-au, ef-em'£r-an, a. & n. Ephemeral. 
l>;pli"e-mcr'1-die, ef>mer'l-dl or -de, n. pi. Entorn. 
A family of pseudoneurop- 
terous insects having hind 
wings reduced, head round¬ 
ish, and abdomen with two 
or three long terminal fila¬ 
ments; May-llies, day-tlies, or 
shad-flies. [< Ephemera.] 
liplU'eni'er-l-da]:, 

Derivatives : — © p It - 
em'e-rld, a. & n .— eplt- 
em'e-roJd, a. — 1C p It - 
cm"e-rl'iia, «. pi. En- . 
tom. The Ephemeridtp, es- ^ 
pecially as a suborder. — ' 




’i*”' 1 ’ l | of l a™cHworsyiffile' wTtliiir'aword. chiefiyto racilitat* 

Ih. .HXII1.J I..- ..CUCI and fa. a„.) baring w ; 

epithesis; paraooge. [LL., < Gr. ejienthesis, < epi, 

—cn-an'o-iiloiil, a. ' + plaCC ' ] 

«*p-an'o-do», cp-an'o-d©s, n. Phet. I. Recapitulation VrV 

or tepicH, item by item, often w ith additional dlscossion, ol a-lry, tp e-el a-tri, ». AVorship of wonls. 

• ’ -j- » » -* Time, time ooly, aui gradually wean u* from onr Epeolatry, or 


ary 1 

teeth, as in the Typhl/Jindse. [ < Gr. epand (< epi, upon, 
4- and, above) 4- odous (odont-), tooth.] 


Bot. The return of an ab- . 


Ephemeridte. 

The European Mny-flv ( Eph¬ 
emera vulgata ) and its aub- 
. aquatic larva. 

eral such "bodies," from day to day or at regular Inter¬ 
vals* also, a collection of such tables, or an annual pub¬ 
lication giving such tables. 

The Ephemeris fumishea the fundamental data from which all 
our household almanacs are calculated. 8. Newcomb Popular 
Astronomy pt. 1, ch. 3, p. 79. [U. H. A CO. *87.] 

2. An ephemera: a false use. 3t. A diary or other di¬ 
urnal record of events. 4+. Ecd. Thc order of daily- 
religious services. [L., < Gr. epMmeris, < epMmeros: 

euneriflllv anrh recordtulutinn in In verve nrdor O Pniw,' lime, time Only, can gradually wean u* from onr Epeolatry, or 8CC EPHEMERA.] 

c,a ! y . 8 H c , recapl t ii l utionm ‘ ‘ f; V°J? C ' word-worship, by spiritualizing our ideas of the thing signified. — et>)i-oin / 'o-r i d'l-a n, a. Pertaining to an ephemeris. 

tition with inversion. 3. A return to the subject or dis- Holmes /Vo/essor ch. 6, p. U7. [o. a eo.’Tl.] — epli-em'e-riHt, «• 1. A student of the planets; an 

course after digression. [< Gr. epanoelos; see epanodt.] r ^ rr astrologer. 2. [Archaic.] One who keeps a diary. 

- ... -- < ccntc i r P* ece °*JIay.| , ly OTcphcDierid. m *" ra ' t ’ ” ^ ^° 88 '* or like* 

. . . fio\ver^‘ honlwni« nr S cpIi"e-ine'rl-iiH, cf§-mT'ri-us or -me'ri-ue, n. [-1, 

ep-Hu"or-tlio'Ml«, cp-an’Sr-thO'sls, n. Phet. The Uke rprob <Y enarniu Yf -al or 4, jd.] Gr. Ch. 1. Thc priest whose turn it is to 

retraction of a statement in order to substitute some- economy] 1 J ’ If officiate. 2. # A parish priest. 3. A domestic chaplain, 

thing stronger, as .John Randolph’s “ Pats , did I say ?— C’ner'lon n TF1 4. A monastic officer whose duty it is to prepare, elevate, 

miceJ mice? ” Called also epidiorthosis. [LL., < Gr. ep- The European smelt’ * * J V distribute the loaf used at the elevation of the pana- 

anorthdsi*. < epi. upon, 4- ana, again, 4- orthos, straight.] ep-er"o-lc'fc!*, ep-er'o- 5 Jk pia. See panaoia. [< Gr. epMmerios, for the day, = 

— e|»-au"«ir-t hoi'le, a. tl'sis, n. Phet. The use of epMmeros; see ephemera.1 

eii-aii'tlioiiN, cp-an'thos, a. Bot. Situated or grow- a rheterieni question asked cpli-eiii'e-ro-morpli, er-em'g-ro-mSrf, n. Anyone 

ing U]H>n flowers: said of certain fungi. [< epi- 4- Gr. for effect rather than with 1/ the lowest formg of life that can not be definitely 

anthos , flower.] thc expectation of an an- gii# classed with animals or plants. [< Gr. epMmeros (see 

v |ih-|»I Plnle, I'[op C*']pa-pil'et, a. Without papillae, swer. Compare erotesis: f . ephemera) -f inorpM, form.] 

iiypopiiora; ixterropa- — e|»li-ein / 'e-ro-mor'plile, a. 

TION. r< Gr. ejierDtMs, e]>li-ei«iV-r«ii, ef-cm'fi-ren, n. [-ha, pi] A May-fly 

questioning, < ejn, upon, or ephemerid; an ephemeral; anything short-lived. 

4- erdtab, ask.] He [manl must oot counton distant age*, for he is an epheme <• 

. . . . . . _ D-ex"e-ire / «lM, cn-ex-e- 1 nm « “• 

] 


ep-au'o-dy, cp-an'o-dCrt. 
** * nilai 


normally Irn-pilnr flower to the normal form. [ < Gr. epa- e '}£ a S d Jnner.ta'hi ? 1 
» W /o*. retort., < epi, U ,K>n; and eec anode.] ilov “.^ tontona.’ 


ile, l'[w C*']pa-pil'et, a. Without papilla*. 
ci»"a-|»opl»'y-«lM,cp'a-peri-sig, n. [-8E8,y>f.] Anat. 

A median process on thc dorsal or upper surface of the 
l>ody of a vertebra. [< epi- 4- apopiivsis.] 
-r|i"a'pO'|ili)'8 / l-al,fl. 

-i>h|>'1>°»©, g-pap'Os, a. Bot. Without pappus. [< e- ep-ex"e-! 
4 Gr. pappos. dow n 


: oappos , 

ei»'Hreli, ep'Qrc, n. I. The chief administrator of a 
Grecian eparchy. 2. Gr. Ch. A Russian metropolitan 
or other bishop. [< Gr. eparchoe; see eparchy. J 

— ep-ar'clil-al, a. 


< ejn, upon, jmu ■ 

cp-CX"g- ron. ll. Kookrs Origin of the Bifile lect. lx, p. 375. ]s. ’74. ) 

‘il'sis, n. Something added [< Gr. epMmeron, < epMmei'os; see ephemera.] 

by way of further elocidn- E|>li-e'*Iau,cM'zhlan,a. Relating to or characteristic 

tion; fuller statement or F-perftnc of Siltcr and Glass. Ep)u . 8nSi „ n ancient Ionian city of Asia Minor, fa- 
explanation. [< Gr. epextgZsls, < ej)i, upon, 4- ex, out. rnous for its temple of Artemis (Diana), and later also as 
4- agd, lead.] — ej>-ex"e-gei, / le, a. Explanatory of a center of Christian worship. I£plt'e-slite$. 


ciu = out; ell; 1 u = feud, Jft = foturc; c = k; cliurcli; dl« = the; go, slug, Ink; mo; lliin; zli = asure; F. bod, dune. <,/rom; t , obsolete; X, variant. 






Ephesian 


012 


epiery *t til line 


(Pb s Sh 2 S 8 ), crystallizing in the orthorhombic system. «|»"l-cer'e-l>ral, en'i-ser'e-brol, a. Anal. 

' • - -” upon or around the brain, f < epi- + cerebrum. 

a. 1. Lying tf-piee'rie, €-pl8’ri, n. [F.l Grocery articles, 
in crustaceans. rp'MM litl'huni, ep’i-kU'i-mn, n. [-chil'i-a, ol) 


.Situated 

] 


— Ephesinti Council, any one of several councils of _- 

the church held st Ephesus, especially that which con- i< epi- -f- nouLANOEitiTE.] 

demncd Nestorlua (A. D. 431).— E. lit n rtrloN, a group of e i>"M>raii'e]i 1-al , ep'i-brap'ki-a]. _ _ — D . .. .. 

ancient liturgies of which those of Gaul and Spain, and J over the gil i s as a part of the carapace in crustaceans. <*|>"l-<lim-uiu, ep'i-kU'i-Dm, n. [-chil'i-a, pi) Bot. 
p S2» y,te *582’ 2. Of, pertaining to, or designating the clement above The upper or distal portion of the lip of an orchid when 

P ^ eM^lan T A cldzcn o?EDhSus the cratohranchTal In a branchial arch. II. n. An epi- it is dMded into two parte [< Qt.epiduiT^ < e]A. on. 

a Jovial comrade; me?^aker P l^nehml bone or cartilage, See illiis. under Mrachta. +_cheito*, lip.]. op'l-cIUlet 


With what address the soft Ephesians draw 
Their Rahle net-work o’er entangled heart* t 

Youno Night Thoughts v , 1.541. 

ISpti-o'*laiiK, ef-l'zhicinz, n. The epistle of Paul to 
the chnrch at Ephesus, treating of the redemptive pur¬ 
pose of God as embracing both Jew and Gentile, 
eph'ete, ef’It, n. pi. Glare.] The Athenian magistrates. 
eph'e-tir$.— cpli-et'le, a. 

epIi' / i-nI't<*H. ef'i-sl'tlz or-tfe, n. IGr.] Incubus; the night¬ 
mare: originally, the demon auppoaed to Inflict nightmare. 
ej»l*"I-«lroNIfs ef'i-dro'eia, n. Pathol. Any disease 
characterized bj; profuee sweating. [< Gr ; ephidr&ns, 

hi 
E|>I» 


_Ji_ _^ See illus. under batrachia. 

[< epi- + Gr. bronchia , gills, pi. of branchion, fin.] oi>"* 


e|»'le, ep'ic, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or having the 
characteristics of that form of the poetry of action in 
which the action is presented by means of narration and 
description; narrated in an elevated and impressive style; 
heroic. See drama. 

M. Vitet . . . sees in it IChaasoa de Roland] a grand and beauti- 


clil-re'nia, cp'i-cai-rT'nia or -ki-re'mo. 


[-ma-ta, pi.) Logic. A syllogism in which the proof 
of the premises, or of either of them, is introdneed along 
with the premise; formerly, reasoning based on premises 

f eneraUy accepted hut still unproved. See syllogi-m. 

< Gr. eptcheirhna, attempt, < epi , upon, -J- cheir , hand.] 
e|>"l-ol»oi-re'niaU 


ful work, a monument of epic genius. Matthew Arnold Essays ej>"l-cli or 7 dal, ep'i-cSr'dol, a. Situated above or 
t'» Criticism in second senes, essay i, p. 15._ [macm^’88.] dorsad of the notochord. [< epi- -j- Gr. chord?, chord.] 


< epi, upon, -f- hidrbsis, perspiration, < hidrod, sweat.] 

liI-cIro'*iw$; l-dro'«l«+. 

;i>I»-il>'l>l-<lae, cf-ip'i-dt or -dc. n. pi. Ich. A family 
of clnetodontoidean tlslies with lateral brnnehial aper- 
and the spiuous and soft portions of the dorsal sep- 
i: including angel-fishes. lipii-l p'pnw. n. (t.g.) 
*' ‘ of a hnrae, < ejA, upon, -f- hipjxx, 


Goethe, at the period of his enthusiasm for the Ewt. spoke of it ci>"i-cllo'ri-al 1 , ep'i-CG'n-Cli, a. Anal. Of or pertain- 
[the book of Ruth] * as the lovelieet sped into of epic and idyl poetry j ng C pichorion. 

Humboldt Cosmos tr. by E. C. Otte, vol. 11, pt. i, p. 60. (n. ’59.] Cp"') • clio'rl - nl 2 , a. [Itare.] Of or peculiar to the 
. Such as is described In epic poetry; grand; noble; country;rural. 0 |>"l.el.o'rie;; C|>"|.oI.o-rlK'llc-:. 


as, Gibbon in his history had an epic theme 
cus, < Gr .epikos, < epos, word.] ^ ep'lt-alj; ei>'iek+, 


[< L. epi- The local or ejdchoriol superstitions from everr district of 
*-* 1^4 Europe, come forward by thousand*, attesting to the high 1 

* e- f A V. ev n J * it, r- Vi tmo 1 A A I Inrt Ill? 1 ll 


Europe, come forward bv thousand*, attesting 1 to the high activity 
, -----x . - > tho .‘ OMn nm of the iniraculons and the hyperphysical instincts. De QCINCEV 

— epic Verne, met or, etc., the \ erse, meter, cte., j em- Marratii'e I\xpers, Modern Superstition p. l(/7. Lt. a f. ’56.] 

ployed in epic poetry. The measures used by epic poeta are .. . .. ,u- rL 

various: In Latlu and Greek, the dactylic hexameter; In op"! - elio^rl - am'bic, ep*i-cO*ri-am'bic, a. Ptvs. 
Italian, the terza rima or the stanzalc measure of Tasso; In with added cboriambas: said of verses in which a tro- 


tnres 
arated 

horse 0 ]' lip1i > 'ii>-i*l , l-<*>ri- ... , , , , 

-cpli-ll» l»ia, opli-lp'pi-lrt, n.— epli-lp'pl- 
ol<l, eph-lp'poltl, a. & n. 

eph-lp'pl-nm, ef-ip'i-um, n. [-pi-a, pi) X. Anal, pum 
The pituitary fossa. 2. Ci'ust. A eaddle-shaped thick- ep'ic 
ening of the winter eggs of a cladocere. [L., < Gr. 
ephipjfion, saddle-cloth, < ejd, upon, -f hiptm, horse.] 
epi*-)p'pl-ont- — opl»«ip'pI-stl, o. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to on ephi|>pmm; saddle-shaped. 


ikuimi. ter r it/it* t ul cwumuv i.iv«o U .v v, * —iiu auucu vhvi uuu uuc » 

Spanish (the Old) and old French, aswnance; la An^hv c haic dipody in followed by a choriambuH. [< Gr. epi- 
Saxon, fir lliterative lines; In English, the blank verse of Mil- choriambikos < upon ■ ’ 

ton snd Tcnnvson. the heroic cnuvlet of Pone, the stanza c/tonamwAos, < e/n, upon, 


ci»S'«d; cfei r n 1, A priestly vestment of linen, es- 
jjecially that worn by the Jewish high priest over the tu¬ 
nic and outer garment (Ex. xxviii, 31; xxix, 5). 

It was sleeveless sad waa divided below the armpits, one 
pari covering the bresat, and the other the hack. 

And he made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, andIscariot, and 
fine twined linen. Ex. xxxix, 2. 

2. An auiice. See vakass. [LL., < lleb. Iphbdy < 
aphady clothe.] , 

cpli'or, ef'gr, n . [epii'obs or eph'o-ri, ;>/.] One of a 
body nf supervising magistrates at Sparta and otber 
Doric towns. 

The ephors were five in number, and the office was open to ev¬ 
ery Spartan of the requisite age, without any further qualification. 
. . . The power of the ej)hors was very great, amounting indeed to 
a sort of democratic tyranny. ^ r , oa , 

Evelyx ABaoTT Greece ch. 6, p. 209. [u. r. p. ’88.] 
[< L. ephorusy < Gr. ephoros , < epi, over, -f horaO, see.] 
epli'o-riix?. ^ . 

— epli'or-al, eph'ov.ul-ty, n. 1, The ephorsl 
office or term of office. 2, The hoard of epliora. etili'or- 

li” l»lVr n -11 'I e, Pfro-iPie, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Hebrew tribe of Ephraim, or to the kingdom of Israel af¬ 
ter the division. 

epli'llil-a-inire, ef'thi-a-niOr, n. 
bier (genus Ephthiamtra). 

. J ,r> —*• A watcr-nyn^ph. 


epli-yd'ri-u<I, eMd'rl-od, n. iRare.] A water-nvmph. hn», ep'i-can'thus, n. 

lipii-yirrl-die, ef-id'ri-dl or -de, n. pi. LnU/in. A ^ i AnaL a fold of skin over the 
family of dipterous insects. ISpli'y-iira, n. (t. g.) ail „i e Q f the eye: frequently seen in Mon- 
1 *■ ^ goRans. [< Gr. epikanthiSy tumor in the 

inner corner of the eye, < epiy upon, -j- f 
kanthosy corner of the eye.] ei» ,/r i-t*a n'* 
nils;. f 

■j., - - .. - — — c|>"i-enn'llile, a. 

u some Eastern ehurches, an added or an antiphonal C i>"l-cnr'dl*i,in, ep'1-cGr'di-nm, n. 
efrain to a verse or hymn. [< Gr, ephytnniony < e]Ay rp. -- 1 : — t^. 


.., _ „. r __, . g.) 

[< Gr. ephydros , < epi, upon, -f hydbr ( hydr -), water.] 
— eiili'y-drid, a. & n.— epli'y-drold, a. 
cpli-yin'iii-iiin, ef-im'ni-um, n. [-ni-a, j)l) 1. Gr. 
Pros. A short metrical address to a god, following a 
hymn; a kind of refrain. Compare epode. 2. im. 
] u som 
refrain 


npon, hymnoSy hymn.] 
epli'y-rn, ef'i-ra, n. [-ile, -r! or -re, ;>/.] Zooph. An im- 


u5T".ndTeuoy.iih.-tbo 'hfmi ’couplet of Pono. the:«(««« 

of Spenser, and the trochaic, tetrameter of Longfellow s e P rl °. n » e P l-co n-oii, «. Evibryoi. l he por 

poeni Hiawatha—ep'ic-ni-ly, ep'ic-Iy* aitv. tion of the uterine mucous membrane that folds around 

p'lc, n. 1. A poem In which au action or event of the ovum. [< Eri--f chorion.] 

the past is presented bv narration and description; cs- et>''i-cliri?i'tin n, ep'l-erls'ehlan, a. [Rare.] Pertaining to 

peeialiy, a poem celebrating in stately, formal verse the TRare 1 The mental habit charac- 

real or mythical achievements of great personages, he- life epic%e't. 11 hahit cnarac 

roea, or demigods. op'l-eisil, epd-sist, n. A writer of epic poetry. 

A convenient generic distribution of epics In the ^dd on'i-rlafi’tic a fieol Goiisi®tine of the 

sense (h into n> tlit* hiaher enir or heroic, narrating a great < ^I > lie , cp i-ljus ul, a. i rtm. cuusi. img oj iiit 

action, aa of heroes, demigods, and go<is; (2) the middle consolidated detntue of preexistent rocks not volcanic. 
epiCy or poetic tale; and (8) the mockdieroic or burlesque. [< epi- -f clastic.] 

Epics are also variously classed and named, by writers, ep’i-en'sis or-cle'sis, n. Ecd. That pari 

according to their origin, special themes, etc.: («) epics of 0 f the liturgical prayer of consecration, in the celehraiion 
growth, or co]lections of^ balladsof the holy commonioa, io which the presence of the 

TT *- Spirit is invoked to bless the worshipers and the 

^_of the altar. [< Gr. epikllsi*. invocation, < epiy 

centrates hia poern about some great central figure, as upon, + kaledy call.] ei^'I-klegist• 

Hoiner’a Iliad, Homer’s Odyssey, Virgil’a ^Encld, Milton’s ei*"l-cli / cll-uiii,cp'i-elQi / di-tnnor-ciT / di-nm. r. [-di-a. 
Paradise Lost, and Tasso’a Jerusalem Delivered; (c) the w.] Ornilh. A separate ossification or enlargement at 
mixed epic of growth and art combined, a» Flrdusi a the upper or scapular end of the clavicle. [<EPi--fGr. 
Shah Nameh; (d) the heroic poem, such as the Chanson de , ,1 ^ ( jj u . of kleis (kleid-) kev 1 ei>"l-clei'dI- 
Roland and the Orlando Furioso, descrlbtng medieval oi *«« lAWO ), kcv.i ep i i ici ui 

knights and heroes; (e.) sacred epica, such as Daote’a Divina 11111 $.—C]» I-t li <lal, e j> l-i ll dl*an, a. 
C’ommedia and Klopstock’a Messlas; (/) litsiorical epics, e]>"i-clI'nal, cn'i-clai'nal, a. Bot. SeaUnl upon the 
such as Camoens’s Lusiad and Lucan’a Pliarsalia; (g) mock torus or receptacle, as the pnrts of a flower. [< epi- -f 
eplcs, such as Butler’s Iiudlbras, Reynard the Fox, the Ba^ Gr mnl hctl, < klind, recline.] 

t{S’i , Si/ 0, SS , 2pfw*S-T oSky and 1 ope 8 of ei*"lc-iie , ni)H, ep'ie-nl'mis or -nO'mia, n. Arach. An 
the Lock, see epos, saoa, poetky. accessory joint at the hase of the tibia in many arachnids. 

Paradise Lost . . . i* the epic of English Puntamsm and of . vm-U-Gr kntm 7 lee 1 
Protestant Christianity. II. A. Beers From Chaucer to Tenny- one ooi'lo n of 7 not A series 

son ch. 4, p. 116. tCiiAur, ’w.] L|»"l»c<E ,, a, ep 1-81 IQ o> -C01 IQ, n. if. Z.OOI. a series 

n * t> i o of deuteroetomatoue metazoans, including tumcates and 

2. An epoe; as. the life of Puul was a noble epic. See VCTtebratee r< + G r. koilm, hollow.] 
epos, 2. 3t* An epic poet. oii’i.cirio en'i-sli n 1 Aiuit The ODiccelia. 2. 

i]> / 'i-ca'lyxi ep*t-ke'llx or -cal’ix, n. [-cal y-ces, pi) Bot. K, , a bodv-cavitv formed bv an invagination of the 
An external Involueel or accessory calyx outside of the true U 01 1 

calvx, as In Potentilla. [< ei*i- q- calyx.] ectoderm, as in tumcates and a erttbrates. _ 

' - [-Till, -thoi or -thT, c j> // I*o<K , li*n, cp'i-sPii-a or -coi'li-a, n. [-^E, -I or -e, 

inner pi) Anal. The envitv of the fourth cerebral vesicle, 

tne upper part of the fourth ventricle. [< EPi--]-Gr. 
koilia, belly, < koilos, hollmv.]— oi»"I*oa?'lar, ep"i- 
c<e / ll-a<*, a. 

ei>"l*c«''loiii, ep’i-st'lem or -cei'lom, n. Embryol. The 
part of the primitive body-cavity nearest the notochord; 
the myocoeiom. 

ei>"l*eoe'loii!M, ep'i-si'ios* or -eei'his, o.- 1. Having an 
epicade; of or pertaining to the Epicota. 2. Of, per¬ 
taining to, or forming an epieoelc. [< epi- + ^ r - kodoe. 


rjt 


The portion of the pericardium that is 



directly united with the substance of the Eplcanthus. . . . 

heart. f< epi- + Gr. kardiay heart.] Eve of»Chi- “°U ow 'ix, . . , , 

■ "1-oar'<11- ne*o, showing oj>"l-ool'ie, cp l-cel'ic, o. Anat. Situated above or 

an epicanthu*. upon the colon. [< EPI- + Gr. kolon, colou.] 
outer layer of aej»''I*ool"n*mol']a, ep'i-cel'yu-mel'Q, n - ITerp. A 
it i proximal element of the colamella of the ear in certain 

— „ . eii"l-ea-foi>ii'o*ra, ep'i-co-tef'o-ra, W Ibn. reptiles. [< epi- -f columella.] 

— epli"y-ro-ino-dii'Kan, a. & n. . Astral. The eighth house of the / \ — op'^-eol^n-inol'Inr, a. 

c"iil', e'p Vyii. [F.l A slender linial ornamenting the heavens. [C.] f < epi- -f Gr. katdpho- [ [# \ oi>"l-ooii'dylo, cp'i-cen'dil, n. Anat. The lateral en- 

tip of a roof or furnishing tile ]>enk of a spire. ^ m0 vhig down.] I vft Jjf I larercment at the louver end of the hmneras on its outer 

epi-, prefix. Upon, beside, over, after, etc., becoming ep- C |»*j. C e'd£an, ep'i-sT'di-an or -kc'di- \ j side; outer condyle. [< Epi- + Gr. kondylos , knuckle.] 

before vowels, and eph- before the rough breathmg: ^ J a Relating to or of the na- V / ep"l-con'<ly-lliw+.— op^I-eonMy-lart a. 

used aa the first element in many compounds of Greek turc of an cpieedium; exiiressing sor- - - - ep' ? I-eor"n-co-lm'mer-ai, cp'i-cor'o-cO-hiQ raer-al, 

derivation. [< Gr. epi-. ep-, eph-y < epiy upon.] row* elegiac ei>"l-ec'ill-all, 11. Parts of aDruue «• Attached to the cpicoracoid and to the humerus. 

f ^-ae, n. pi. Entom. „ An uni^ium (rhumi ^ e«"l-cor'a-coId, ep'i-cer'a-ceid, a. Situated above 




J - - -, t . \~\r J v III 4 JT1J1, Ri, A « f Uf/c*« V A ^ | ^ --7 l - - * 

the basal portion of an organ. , , as hare , niqfitinqale. 2. Belonging to, used by, or par- [< epi- 4- L. costay rib.] _ . . 

ei>-l !>'»-! nep-ib / a-tus. Anc. Pros. ¥. a. Marked taking of the characteristics of both sexes; hermapnro-ep"l-e<>l > 5 r i, cp'i-cet II, n. Bot. That part of the young 

by double time, as some pieonic verse (— w ^ ^ or dite* as an epicene garment. 3. Loosely, sexless. stem of an embryo above tbe cotyledons. [< epi- — 

^ , doubled). II. n. A paeon thus dou hied. [LL., * n .m« of Stoll*. which!* a man’s cotyledon-.] ., , 

< Gr. eplbatosy trodden to, < epi, to, -f baindy go.] nam^wiOi^r^m^n^^rTOination, to denote the mysterious epi- O J>"I - CO I *y - 1 Oil 'o II - a - r y, CpM-COt i-led'^n-C-ri, a. 

cp'l-bla*!, cp'i-blQst, n. 1 .Embryol. The outermost Cfne relation in which poor Mis* Johnson stood to him. Bot. 1. Above the cotyledons. 2. Of or pertaining to 

of the germ-fayers" or the embryo; tbe ectoderm. 2. Coleridge Table Talk July 27, ’30. theepieotyl. [< Eri- + Gr. kotyttdbn; seecoTY-LEDON.j 

Bot. A small scale-iike appendage in front of the ein- - 
bryo in the seed of certain grasses. [< epi- 4- Gr. bias - 
tosy bud, < blaslatid, sprout.]—cp"I-I»laN'Uc, a. (.«'] 

ei>"l-l>Iaf*-le'ii»a,ej)'i-blas-tl / mot>7 , -tfi'mQ, n. [-ma-ta, tei__ 

pt) Bot. A superficial outgrowth from an organ. [< that displays characteristics of both sexes. 

Eri- -f Gr. blastlmay germ, < blasianby sprout.] cp'l-i-en"Ier, ep'i-sen'ter, n. Geol. The point or area 

ep"l-ble'ma, ep‘i-blT'mo or -ble'mo, n. [-ma-ta, pi) G n the earth’s surface vertically above the focus or point 
Bot. The delicate epidermoid tissue covering the ex- - - - - 

tremities of roots. [< Gr. epiblTmay cover, < ejAy upon, 

A-ballb, throw.] » w .™. .. . .^__ 

c|>-I l>'o-ie, ep-iVo-li or-le, v. I, Rhet. Same as epana- P . 279 . [gov. pro. off.’89. | [< epi- cranium.] 

pjioiia; ANAriiORA. 2. Embryol. Epiboly. [LL., < [< Gr. epikentrosy < epi, nn, + kentron; see center.] racist, w. The use of eplcerastlcs. 

Gr. hdbolPy patch, < epiy upon,+»! throw.] ei>''I-<-e.i'fral ep'i-sen'trol. I. a. I. Attached to i*i>-lc'rl-«is. ep-ie'ri-sis, n 1-ses ;>L] A.cm^ cal d_is- 

ep"I-boI'lc, ep'i-bel'ic, a. Of, pertaining to, or exhib- \ vertebral centrum; as, an ejricentral spine. 2. Of or cussion or estimate of a r J p r ’ 

iting epiboly; aa, epibolic invagination. pertaining to an epicenter. II. n. An epicentral spine, or revmw con taming such est 5”^®- e P lkrt ^ s ' 

ci»-lb'o-iy, cp-ib'o-li, n. Embryol. The inclusion of ei>"l-<u-rni!» / iiet/ 1. a. Lenleut; assuaging. 11. n. An determination, <e/«, upon, -j- £rtao, decide. J 
one set of segmenting cella within another by means of emollient. , . u . ei>"l-crys-'laJ-l! ne, ep l-cns^ ta l-m. a : Jreol. 

the more rapid division of the latter. o|*-il>'o-Ic+; e|>"I-ccr"a-lo-li> T 'iil, ep'i-scr'a-to-hoi'cd. I, a. Sit- sedimentary and erj-stalhne lu character, said ot strata. 
“i»-li>'o-II.mn$. uated above the cemtohyal. II. n. An epiceratohyal j Q be thought that th© epicrystalline condition ©f th© 

^l-boil-lail'srcr-lle, ep’’i-bu-lflp'jer-Qit, n. 3[in- bone. [< EPI* + CKnATOMYAl., < Gr. kera*. horn, -f" Silurian rocks in the Alp* mipht be due to oriirinal crystalline pre- 
" ■ black, lead 1 “ ‘ ~ . 


oforiginof an earthquake. ci>"i-coi»'iru iuU-tra,;^.]. 

Th© interval between the two eplcentra is betweeo thirteen and 
fourteen miles. C. E. IM’TTON m Rep. U. S. Geol. Survey, ’S7-’S3 
p. 279. [GOV. PTG. OFF. ’89.) 


cranium. 2. Entom. The largest of three dorsal fiele- 
rites of tbe head, intermediate between clypens and occi¬ 
put, and surrounding the eyes. 

The epicranium . . . though usually described as a single piece, 
is really composed of several. 

A. S. Packard Study of Insects, Class, p. 29. [h. h. a co. S9.] 


C|» 


era/. A metallic, almost black, lead sulfantimonate hyoid.] 


cipitatioo. A. GEIKIE Text*Book Geol p. 573. note. LMACM. S5.J 


aofu, arm, «sk; at, fare, accord; element, er = over, eight, g = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle. 



GI3 


epigram 


Epicteliun 


t , j-£uiii'1c, ep’i-gara'ic, a. Serving to attract or en¬ 
tice during the mating-season: s]>ecifically said of aoimal 
coloration. 


The third head includes the colours displayed in courtship, which 
are therefore called Epiaamic. 

E. B. PoULTON Colours of Animals eh. 17, p. 337. [a. ’DO.) 


Fn"le.tc ; tinit en'ic-ti'shon, a. Belonging or relating awaken ihe seotlments, especially pleasurable sentiments, ep 
fc ,‘o Eplctet“?A.-D P M C ), originally a Phry|alslave whS now jig, Cl ‘ > ' 1 "* 
taught the Stoic philosophy at Rome and iMicopolIs in ^ c -*l*'lle, ep*i-ds is'tic, a. Characterized hy re- 

Epinis. He recognized conscience as the sapreme prm- 1 If" { 1 < ei»i- - 4 - deistic.] 

ciple, and insisted upon self-renunciation and self*re- ep’iilem'iela. 1. Med. Spreading among 

straint. See Stoic. enleure the P«>P le ; affecting a large number in a community at [< Gr. ejAgamos, < epi, upon, -4- gamos, marriage.] 

fnM \cinr n \ One who cultivates a delicate once » but of period: distinguished from endemic; ep^.^sMer, ep'i-gas't^r, n. The hindgut or posterior 

»n/;irinkin2 cultivates a delicate ^ an^rf^icdisease. Compare endemic. 21. Widely ^art of the peptogaster. [< epi- + Gr. oW belly.] 

taste for e 8 V“£ d .T* n , g ‘ .. - it spread; general. [< L. ejndemm, < Gr. epidimos, ejn- e p"l-ga*'<ral, epM-gas'tral, a. 1. Epigastric. 2. Of 

TiS d n 5 S 2 !i« b Srthe uSate are ^oaeTheiit 5 r^S(i?ioM of dttnios, < epi, upon, -f dhnos, people.] or pertaining to the epigaster. 

the wSSsJfalloweddiem * ep"l-dem'ti*, n. 1. Wide-spread occurrence of a dis- ep"!-sra«-trul'gl-a, ep'i-gas-tral'ji-a, n. Med . Pain 

Holmes Over the Teacups ch. 8 , p. 184. [h. m. a co. ’Dl.J ease in a certaiu region; hence, such occurrence of any- a t the epigastrium. [< Gr. ejngastnon (see epioas- 

« One devoted to the gratification of appetite; a glut- thing likened to disease^ as, an epidemic of terror. 2. trium) + algos, pain.] 

- • • - -^-tor the The thing that is epidemic. ep'i-dem-y+. _ e|>"l-g:aK'1rIe, ep'i-gaa'tnc, a. Of or pertaining to tlie 

•e, ep"l-dem'lc-al, cp'i-dem'Ic-al, a. 1. Epidemic. epigastrium or the abdomen generally. [<EPi--f Gr. 

The other elementof the air, by the contagious vapors whereof gasttr , Stomach.] cp"l-ga*'l ne-alp, t*p"l-gaN'- 
several pestilential sicknesses did sometimes become epidemical frl-ali.— eplgnstric fossa, the pit Of the Stomach.— e. 
among us. Cotton Mather Magnalia Christi vot. ii, bk. v, pt. region, the epigastrium. See abdominal. 
iv, p. 316. [s. a. ’63.] . . , cp''l-ga«'trl-o-i*©ic, ep'i-gas'tri-b-sil, w. Surg. ITer- 

2. Characterized hy an epidemic; as, an epidemical nia j n the U p pcr portion of the abdomen. [< Gr. etn- 

season.— ep"i-deiii'ic-al-ly, adv .— ep ,/ l-dcm - gasirion (see EriGASTnum) kill, tumor.] cp''l- 

le-al-ne**, n. t _ gas'lro-celej. 

"l-de-mlc'l-ty f ep'i-dg-mis'i-ti, n. Med. The qual- ep"l-gaN'trl-nin, cn'i-gas'tri-nm, n. T-tri-a, #/.] 

, „ , r , 1. The upper part of the abdomen, especially the region 


ton; sensualist. 3. [J>1 [Archaic.] An adherent of the 
doctrines of Epicurus; an Epicurean. [< F. Epicure, ep 
Epicurus, < L. Epiatru*, < Gr. Epikouros.] 
Kp"l-cu-re'iin, ep'i-kiu-ri'an, 6 . E.I. Sni.S. Ho/. IK* 
ll>. (ep'i-kift'r!-an, H'.*), a. 1. Pertaining to the Greek 
philosopher Epicnma (341-270 B. C.) 
or to his doctrine that pleasure is the 
chief good. 2. [e-] Indulging, min¬ 
istering, or pertaioing to daintiness of 
appetite; given to the pleasures of the 


table. 

Though a Nonnao was not gluttonous, he 
was eptcu rean. Bulw er» Lytton I In rold 
bk. U, ch. 1. p. 24. [H. ’74.) 

op"l-cu're-alt; ep"l-en're- 
Dii s«t; ep'l-rur-l*li+. —op'l- 
eiire-ly, ep'l-eu r-lsli-ly. ado. 
l«;p"l-cu-re / Hii, n. 1 . A lollower 
of Epicurus. 



ep^I-de-iiile'l-ty. ep 

ltv of being epidemic. 


ep / 'I-d©"iiil-og'ra-phy, ep’i-dl'mi-eg'ra-fi, n. Med. 
A treatise or history relating to epidemics or to epidemic 
diseases, f < Gr. emdlmios (see epidemic) -f -graphy.] 



over the stomach and its walls. See abdominal. 

H« waited a few mioutes, until the wine had comforted his epi¬ 
gastrium. Holmes Guardian Angel p. 296. [t. a r. ’b7.] 

the abdo-' 
stomach.] 
jof.) Ter at. 

, — — -■ j _ -r - — - — - - •— ... _ - a UIUUSI.CI wii.il» parasitic twin attached to Its epigastrium. 

a.— ep"I-de"mI-o-1o;?'le-al-ly» adv .— ep"l-de- Qr. epigastric*, over the belly.) 

1WA.MIU iW.ed Ritocrether the —— _ illl-ol'o-gltd, Tl. A student of epidemiology. Ep"l-ffc'a, n. Same as Eric.tA. 

„ 1 ^®«!S, E ttep w l-deii'nral f c p’i-dea'droi, a. Bot. Growing upon C p"|-ge'al’, ep'l-jPal, a. 1. Epigeous. . 2. Enlom. 
Bain Mind and Body p. 167. [a. 74.) ?. uru8 !, „ at trees: said of certain orchids, ep^'l-den'd rlc;. Keeping close to the ground, as insects that inhabit 

2. Te-] One addicted to pleasnres of dcrcuianeu . Ej>"|-den'<lr inn, ep'i-den'drnm, n. Bot. An immense herbage. e]>"l-gse'alj:. 

the senses, especially to eating and drinking; an epicure; genns of msinly tropical American epiphytic orchids of ep^l-gc'an, ep'i-jFan, a. Bot. Same aa epigeous. 

gourmand. varying habit, frequently cultivated for their beautiful ep'l-gee, ep'i-il, n. Same aa pewoee. [< Gr. epigeios; 

The cultured Epicurean will strive to harden himself against all flowers. [< EPI- + Gr. deildWTi, tree.] SC6 EPIGEOUS.] Cp^'l-ge'lllllt. 

warmer, keener »nd wider Aympathiea, aod to get what joy and ei^J-clcriu, ep'i-d^rm, n. The epidermis. ep"l-cier'- ep'l-ECiie, ep'i-jtn, a. 1 . Geol. Produced or occurring 
n»oothne~* he c»n out of life without interfering too greatly with mat. at the surface of the earth; as, epigene disintegration; 

the weHareoftho^ around hi nu f >751 cp' / l-der / uia1, epM-dgrimoi, a. Of, pertaining to, of epigene rocks: opposed to hypogene. ep"l-geii / let. 

w ^ G8E ,° L , the nature of, or derived from epidermis; cuticnlar; as, Crystal. ]>scudomorphous. [ < epi- -f -gene.’ 

'p"l-cii- r e'aii-l«ni,_epJ*km-rl an-lzm, n. ^ l •^ 1 h o e epidermal appendages; epidermal tissue. ep"l-der- e]>"l-gen'c-sls. ep'i-jen'g-sis^ n. 


Epicurean philosophy, or acceptance of its teachings, es¬ 
pecially of the ethical doctrine that pleasure is the su¬ 
preme *goort and chief end in life. 

A sobtlc epicureanism pervade* th« atmosphere they breathe.^ 
S. G. Goodrich Recollections vol. ii, p. 245. [M. o. A CO. ’57. J 


inat'l(*±; ep"l-der / iua-tou»;; ep"l-der , ine- 
on»;; ep"l-der / tnoiifc;. 

ep"l-der'ina-la, ep'i-dvrima-ta, n. pi. Med. Abnor¬ 
mal excrescences or outgrowths from the akin, as warts 
and corns. [< epi- + Gr. derma, skin.] 


2. [e-] Indulgence of dainty appetites; luxurious bv - ep"l-dcr'ma-told, epM-dcrima-teld,' a. 1. Eplder- 
ing. cp'l-ciire-lMint; ej»'l-i*iir-lMii^. moid. 2. Epidermal, f < Gr. ejAdertnatis, = epidermis 

Epicurism to book* U much more difficult of attainment than K pidkrmi*0, 4“ “OID.J 

.V vl. letter Ui, |w * a. 

ep'l-i*ur-lze, ep 1-klQr-aiz, ii. [ ized,-i zing.] 1. To — epidermic or iatrallplic method, a method of 
become Imbued with the Epicurean doctrines. 2. To administering medicine through the sklu. 
live daintily and luxuriously, or like an epicure; indulge — e|>"l-der'mlc-al-ly. adv. 

the appetites, eji'l-c n ret. ep^l-der'inlue, ep'i-der'min, n . Pharm. An ointment 

e|»'l-«*y"elt\ ep'i-sai'cl, n. 1. Anc. Aetron. A circle consisting of equal parts of white wax, gum arable, glyc- 
p whose center was conceived to move e rin, and water. [< epidermis.] 



B _ . ___ ___ 1. Biol. (I) The 

theory that the germ is created hy union of the fecunda¬ 
ting principles of the male and the female, and that it 
does not preexist in ovum or spermatozoon. (2) The 
formation and differentiation of parts of an organism. 

The organs of the embryo arise hy new formation, or epigenesis, 
and not by enlargement out of a preexisting invisible condition. 

A. THOMSON to Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., vol. viii, p. 164. 

2. Pathol. The occurrence of an accessory symptom in 
a disease, hut one that does not indicate a change in its 
nature. 3. Geol. Metamorphisni. [< epi-4-cenksis.] 
Derivatives«*p"l-jrrn / e->dHt» n- A believer In the 
theory of epigenesis, op-ia/e-nlslt. — en"i-ge-nel'Je, 
a. Pertalnlog to epigenesis; specifically. In geology, of or 
pertaining to a system of natural drainage originally estab¬ 
lished upon superior terraaes but by their complete deg¬ 
radation transferred to Inferior terranes; superimposed; 
as, epigenetic valleys.— c*ii' / l-g«?-m , l'ic-ftl-ly» adv. 



steel-gray copper iron sulfarsenate, (Cu 2 Fe) 7 A 8 oS I2 , crys¬ 
tallizing in the orthorhombic system. 2. A brownish- 
red decomposition product of tephroitc. [< efigene.1 
ep-ls'e-noii*, cp-ij'e-nuH, a. Bol. Growing on the 
surface, especially the upper surface, aa fungi ou leaves. 

—‘- 1 - Growing on the 


Epicycle. 


around the earth in a larger circle e 1 >"I-’<l<*r' l i l lH, ep'l-d^r'mls, n. 1. Anal. The thin c ^j^-nUo, cp-ij ; e-nait, n. "Mineral . 1. A metallic 

ealliat the deferenL while a Dianet non-sensitive and non-vascular layer - ^ --s .t/ r i?..\ \ a c 

of stratified epithelium that covers 
and protects tne deep layers of the 
skin; the cuticle or outer skin. See 
illus. ondcr skin. 2- Bot. The 
outermost layer of cells covering the 
surface of a plant when there are 

severallayera of tissue. 3. Anv in- (Anona) . 

tegument or tcguinentary covering; u v >- ep i-glet , 

specifically, the covering of the ahell of a mollusk. [LL., The i ea f <8 haped cartilaginous 

< Gr. ejAdermie, < ejA, ujion, -4- derma; see derm.J tongue, that covers the larynx during the act of swallow- 

Derxvativea:— ei*' v l-der''iul-za llon, n. Surg. i ng ; see Dias, under larynx. 2. Zod. (I) Helminth. 
Skto-grafting.— e r* mol tl, a. Resembling epi- Theepistoma of a polyzoan. (2) Entom. Theepipharynx. 

dermis. ej»"l - der-mol'dui;.—ep I ni<> * [< Gr. ejngldttis, < ejA, npoo, -4- glottis; see glottis.] 

iiiiin'c 11 -lar,a. Keuromusciilar.— ei» / 'l-<lcr'iuosie. ei>'l-"lo1t. 

I. a. Epidermal. ei) /, l-dcr / iiiou*i. II. n. Same derivativeseiJ^l-Klot'lle, a. cp"l-«lol- 
as keratin. _ _ tl«l'e-an;.— ej>"l-^lot-li'll«, n. Pathol. Inflam- 


i called the deferent, while a planet 
I moved around Its circumference, la 
the caae of the outer planets the motion 
aronud the eptcycle represents the ap- 
parent alternations of the direct and 
the retrograde motions due to the 
motion of the earth arouad the sun. 

To account fop the observed motiona of 
tlie moon and planets, ITolemy adopted and 
extended the theory of epicycles. 

it. Koctledgk Popular Hist. Science 
<Mhee*rth;rf.d.4, ch. 2, p. 48. [R. A 8 . ’81.] 

deferent; e , epicycle; 2. A circle that rolls upon the ex- 
p. planet. temal or internal circumference of 

another circle. [ < LL. epicyclus, < Gr. ejAkyklos, < epi, 
upon, -f kyklo*, circle.] 

ep^l-eye'lle, ep'isie'lic, a. Relating to or of ihe nature 
of an epicycle. «*i»''i-cy«*'llt‘-al+. 


e „ „ ep"l-g:i‘'oii)», ep'i-jVus, a. Bot. Growing on th 

8 °mfs (c) of a P Root gronnd. [< Gr. ejAgeios, < ejA, npoo, -f gata, earth 


f-TI-DES, . 

fid, at tlie 


pi. 1 1. Anat. 
le baae of the 


thC 8SC8 ° r < le'l le-al, a. See EriDEicTic. nl - atioa of the e prgi ott r B . 

p"l-ey'clolcl, ep'i-wii'cleid, n. G’eotn. A curve traced ep"l-c1ld'y-nil*, eD'i-did'i-mis, n. Ana/. An obloi, S e p"l-srl«l / 'io-li,\ -ol'rte-aii, ep'l-glefO-hai-ei'de-an, 
by a liint on the circumference of a circle which rolls ^*ly composed of tlie convo uted efferent duct of the Q of or perbmnng to the epiglottis and the hyoid hone. 

y ** ->-^-*--testis, at the posterior part of that oitan. [< Gr.eptdidy- ep-jo/uR-tho,,*, ep-ig'na-thus, a. Ormth. Having the 

tnis, < epi, upon, A-didumoe, tc*stlcle; see d i»\mous .1 upper mandible hooked over the lower, as raptorial 

____ Derivativesep^l-illcl'y-inal, ej»''l-«lld'y- b [ r l f ] g and parrots; hook-billed. [< Eri- -f- Gr. gnathos, 

cloiiL pnritbolic i*. As distinguished from a hypocy- mle, a. ^-ep"l-dlcl-y-mrtlN, n. Pathol, inflam- ; aw .]_ C i)-lti'i»a-llilNiii, n. 
cl old or interior e„, an epicycloid Is cliaracterized as an mation of the epididymis. eii-Wo-nal, ep-ig # o-nal, a. Embt'yol. Borne upon the 

exterior e. Compare tsocuoid. ep"l-«ll'o-rl1e, ep*i-dGi'o-rait, n. J’etrpl. A variety of Vrm-gland; as,^ epigonal tissue. [< epi- -f Gr. gout, 

[< epicycle -b -oiD.J „ . ... dlorite conta'ming fibrous green hornblende which hns Ji <- ai a notn/ii he horn.1 

ep // l-<*}‘-el*»l / diil, ep*l*p(ii-clel dol, a. Having the form beea from either compact honihlende or Pyrox- /,| ’ ‘ / I1 ^> tJ . 0 ' I1 ep*i-go-ne' [or na'jti-en, n. [-ti-a, 

ofjiart of an epicycloid*^ also, tracing ane^cycloid._ ene> [< E pi- +diorite.] __ _ V] Gr'ch.k square orrhomh .shaped Vestnmnt^of 


ui)on the convex circomference of another circle. 

Eplcycloidal cun cs when traced upon figures other than 
circles are named from the figure; aa, elliptic rpicy- 


rases:— epfcycloldn 
wheel cut In the form of au 1 
best present usage for most . . 

toothed wheel gearing Into and revolv¬ 
ing within and about the center of au- 
other wheel, generally stationary, of 
more than twice Us diameter, and con¬ 
verting rotary Into reciprocal motion; 
one of many devices designed to improve 
upon a crank-tnotlou. 

ei>"l-«*y-e'i»into, ep'l-sai-Rmet or 
-m£*t, a. Embnjci. Having the em¬ 
bryo lying upon a large yolk enclosed 
by the blastodermic vesicle, as an 
anamniotic or Rnallantoic vertebrate. 
[ < epi- -I- Gr. kylma, embryo, < ky&, 
be pregnant.] 

c|>' l T-»*y-e'*l«, ep'l-sai-T'eis or -fc'idR. 


1 titniii nf a troar- L ^ Lll ‘ T muiuitiij * ^ * r >. ^ n i a DIA KtT* V/l* bUlUiru Ut niuiuu v GomiGm 

arc of In epicycloid, aa la the ei»"l-dl"or-tJio'Nl«, ep’i-dai-fir-thO'sis, n. [(.r.] Jthet. ^ on J ie g(iff fabr i r ^ sn si)eiHlcd by one corner from the right 

-st purposes.-e. wheel, a Sameas EPANonTiiosis. , . 4 side of the girdle so as to cover the right knee. [< Gr. 

--- ep-ld'o-sl Ce, ep-id'o-soit, n. Petrol. A compact pale- epigonation, < eyA, ujjon, -f- gony, knee.] 

green epidote-qnartz rock. [< Gr. epldosis, giving l>e - ep'l-soiie 1 , ep'i-gOn, n. A descendant; successor; espe- 
sides, < epididpmi; see eitdote.] 4*i>-l«l'o-Nytei. dally, frurn the old Epigoni, an unworthy successor, 
cp'l-dolc, ep'i-dot, «. Mineral. An almnimim C«l- j needed a Pari« mob to wlmoniah Germany . . . and make 
cium silicate (IICn 2 Al,Si,0 ls ) with monoclinic crystal- cleaP to her comprehension that her most important affairs art) 
llzation, yellowish -green (pisUichio) to black. It is a so to-day conducted,t»y epigones. 

found grannlar and fibrous. The enldohi group includes I^ubhc Opouon [W asbinfftool Mar. li. 91, p. 544. 

zoieite, epidote, pledmontite, and allanite. [< Gr. ejndi- [< Gr. evigonoe, born besides, < ejn, upon, -f gignomai, 
dfrmi, give hesides, < ejn, upon 4 - didomi, give.] be bom.] 

— ep"l-tlot'lc, a.— ep"l - do-tirer- 011 *, a. <• p'S-golie 2 , n. Bot. The epigonium. 

Yielding epidote. , lip-lff'o-nl.ep-ig'o-ni, n. pi. [L.l f??*. Myth. The de¬ 
ep'll .41 n'ral, epM-diQ'ral, a. Anat. Situated upon or acendants of the heroes w ho fell in the war against Thebes 

around the dura mater; as, the epidural space. under AdraatiiR, king of Argoa: poetically applied to the 



n 

Eplcycloidal 


W heel. 


IV Med. Conception of a second fetus In a womh 
that Is nlready Impregnated; soperfetation. 2. The coq- 
dition of being epicyeinste. [< Eri- + Gr. kytuie, preg¬ 
nancy, < kyd, lx* pregnant.] 

ep"l-delc'f !<’, ep’l-daic'tic, a. Serving to explnin, ex¬ 
hibit, or show forth; rhetorical; fitted for show or display; 
designed to make an Impression; impressive. 

The epidelrtlc theory suppose* evil needful in order to display 
some divine attribute. . _ r 

C. K. Hudson Debt and Grace cb. 4, p. 129. [r. a e. ’86.] 

[ < L. epidicficus, < Gr. epideiktikos , < epi, upon, 4- 
deiknymi, show ] rp' / l-aelu'lle-n l+i «*p // l-tllc'- 


En"l-«'ir / a, ep'i-jl'ci or -ge^a, n. Bol. A genns of proa- writers w ho followed Homer and to other degenerates, 
trate "or trailing shrubby /OSPk ci>"l-ffo-ui'on, ep'i-go-nai/en or -nt'on, n. [-a,»{.] 


_ _ling _ . 

pi nuts of the heath family 
(Ericacete), bristly with 
rusty hairs, having ever¬ 
green oblong reticulated 
leaves and axillnry cluBtera T 
of fragrant white or rose- 
colored flowers. One spe¬ 
cies, A’, rejyens , is tlie trail¬ 
ing arbutus or Mayflower 
of the United States, the 
other a native of Japan. [< 



Trailing Arbutus (Eplgsea 
repens). V 4 


tlri rpldeictlc orotory, in (Jr. e]A<jaio*y < epK\\\yo\^ -f- gaia, earth.] l-trc ii;. 

ancient literature, the branch of oratory that seeks to ep^I-ga/al, ep' I-ksc ou», a. Sameas epideal, etc. 


Gr. Intig. A lyre of 40 strings. [< Gr. epigoneion.] 
ep"l-g;4)'iil-iiiii, epM-gn'ni-um, n. [-A ,)H.] Bot. A 
bag enclosing the young spore-case of liverworts. [< 
epi- + Gr. gone, Reed, < gignomai, he produced.] 
ep'l-srar, n. Epigraph. Phil. Soc. 

©p'l-g;riiiii, e))'i-gram, n. 1. A pithy or antithetical 
phrasing of a shrewd observation, as in “the child is 
father of the man’ 1 ; or in “ how 7 many arc unworthy of 
the light, and yet the day duwna.” 

In ratiocination, not 1 cm than in literature, it Is the epigram 
which is the most Immediately and the most universally apprecia¬ 
ted. Foe Tales, Mystery of Murie lioget p. 49. [p. a c.] 

2. A short poem, serious or mocking, containing an 


uti = out; oil; ia=f<?wd, f0 = fotwre; c=k; church; dh = the; go, sing, ink; so; thin; ah = azure; F. boh, dttuc. <, from; +, obsolete; %, variant. 








epigrammatic 


Oil 


cpiploce 


antithesis, a satire, or a enlogy: anciently always written see epilogue.] e|>-II'o-«:lwe$; ep'l-losiie?; ep'- the branchial arches of a fish. 2. Of or pertaining to an 
as an Inscription. 1-logn-lzei.—■ ep'l-lo«;ii-l"zer or *ser, n. epipharynx. 

The founder of the art was Simonides of Ceos, many of whose ep'l-lojfiie, ep'i-leg, n. Rhet. 1, The conclusion or (►p /, i*|)lia*rj , il / jse*Rl, n. An upper pharyngeal bone 
epigrams were inscribed on the t<)mbs of the heroes who fell in peroration of an argument, speech, nr discourse, normnlly ep"l-pliar'v hx, en'i-far'inx n Erdma A median 
Persian War. ChamhcrP, vol. iv, p. 399 [l. ’89.] consisting a recapitulatioirand an excitation’. 2. The \„6tfcSon wUlnthe mouth arld undfririabfum r " 

<(.rnrMcmn- » a close of a narrative or dramatic i>oem; specifically, a con- epi-- f- pharynx.] 

eluding speech to the audience by one of the actors. ep"l-plie-no»iV-iH>n, ep'i-f§-nera'§-nen, n. [-na, 
The book [Ecclesiastes] closes with an Epilogue . . . describing pi.] Pathol. An additional or secondary phenomenon 
the preache r^ as man. _ _ _.. in^ the eoursc of a disease. [< EPI- -j- PHENOMENON.) 


3. The style or manner ndnptcd to pithy expression; as, 
he aimed to be a master of epigram. [< F. epigramme , 
< L. epigramma , < Gr. epigramma , < ejn, on, + gra- 
phdy write.] ep'l-jrrain met. 

^P^l-Sram-inal'lc, ep'i-gram-mat'ic, a. 1. Pertain¬ 
ing to. constituting, or suitable for epigram; witty; 
pointed; pithy. 

Goldsmith’s epigrammatic description of the good clergyman, 
. . . was both more of a literary boon to mankind and more dif¬ 
ficult to write, than Pope’s brilliant epigrammatic description of 
the insincere and insidious critic. 

T)i4 fni* PI TVn 10_ *01 ti R77. 


„ ,o , ut of °- r- ch - y- m [s -is 

F. epilogue, < L. ejnlogus, < Gr . ej/ilogos, < ept, surfaceofbark, as certain lichens. op"l-pli heo-rialf. 

8ay * cp-11 o- cp"l-phloe'ii ug ejri-flt'am or -flei'um, n. not. The 

‘ , * 1 A " r -j- Gr. phloios, bark J 


[< 

upon, -r icyu, tmy.j t ji i-iog-n uoiiTi ej*-u u- cp"l-pli ion'iim, ep*i-i 
glNm + . outer portion of bark. [<epi-- 

ep^l-log'lc, cp"I-los'lc-al, a.-e p-ll'u- cp"l-pfio-i)c'ii)», ep'r-fo-nl'mh or ^mci; n. Ahet. 
gi«t, n. One who writeaor speaks epilogues.- cp"- A striking reflection or an exclamatory sentence summing 
1-lo-gls tie, o. Of the nature of an epilogue. up a discourse, or a passage fn a discourse. [L., < Gr. 



grnm-inhtb 


cp"l-iiiau-<lll>'ii-lai‘, ep'i-man-dib'yu-lor. 


ncr of an "epigram; concisely and pointedly.-op"!- {JP} C ®{ "onu^a’plnmeilnl ^r'"Gr^XiS/to* as lacrimal ducts; the ‘‘Vateiy eve.”' 2 ./^."The‘rep 

iCraiii'nin-tlHin, n. The use of epigrams; epigram. , r - e l nmmr,og > n “ ctition of one word ut the end of several sentences, to 

odd force and impressiveness to the inntter. Compare 
epistrophe. 3. Logic. A conclusion or consequent, 
jj** < Gr. epiphora , addition, < epi, upon, -f phero, 

pp "l-srrani'ma -11zo, ep'i-grnm'a-taiz, v. [-tized; ~ situated upon the mnndible^or ioweMawr'Ti. n.' An' ep'l-pliragm, ep'l-fram, n. 1, Hot. (1) The dilated 
-ti’zino.] I. t. To make an epigram of; express in enimandibular bone. [< epi- -f mandible.] apex of the columella in the urn-mosses (Potylrichaceur). 

epigrammatic form. ep''i-iim-nik / i-oii,ep*i-ma-nlk , i-«n, n. [-i-a, pi.] Gr. Ch. '*‘ v A ‘ 

In that sentence you epigrammatized my history. A silk cuff or half-sleeve worn as a euclmristic vestment, 

Amelia B. Euwabds My Brother's Wife ch. 24, p. 60. [il’65.] originally by bishops only, but now by all orders of the 
speaklncpigrammatlcstylc-, make 

epd-^f, " 1. An inacriptlou_can-ed in ° f “ 



segments of the mesoderm'about the epicielom; a proto- „ n// , «i F ” TLli!?, 1 ’ a '. .■ 

other hflrd ndEte- vertehrn f ^ upi- l (jr infvciR nart 'MpivfrtYHii 1 ^5 * l^^^Njici^iiioiis^ep l-fil o-i 

rial; specifically, Scaring fruit on the back of &e leav. 


(jJ) A delicate membrane closing the mouth of the cup¬ 
like spore-case of the Xidularieae. 2. Conch. A plnte 
of hardened mucus with which certain laud-mollusks, as 
snails, seal the apertures of the shell during hiberna¬ 
tion or estivation. [< Gr. ej/iphragma , covering, < 
epi, upon, + phra**d, block.] ep'^-plirng/mai. 

— cp^l-pliriijs'iiial, a. 

fil’o-sp^mos, a. Hot. 
leaves or fronds, as 



label. A. H. LaYaRD 
Mineveh and Baby- 
Ion ch. 4, p. 69. [Q. P. 


Epigraph of Gov. Peter Stuyvesant. p. ’63.] 

(From the mural stone on the outer o The an. 

wall of St. Mark's Church, Xcw York.) £L r J£iJ,™ 6 “ 


vuv oL^iiivin VI till ui 1.111 v./L/v./\ j • in f* ± lie laici ai UUl t ~ _i 

of a somite between the tergum and the articulations of ^ 5A C ‘ 

the ieg. (i) Entom. The posterior and superior one of . ' vlth ^ 

two pleural scleritcs of enen thoracic segment. [< epd rica s^ems and 

-j- Gr. mlros, thigh.] t*|» // i-iiie'riitn£.— eii^l-me'- branches composed of short 
a » & j i +i lenf-like joints, and many 

EvHSHiS 

. . ... , . , . j ..f v under BirscLE. f< epi- + Gr. mye, muscle.] i /ror./yfy/iwiutal.j 

Sr«™ar n ,;/.''^,h^or“S'i»J C " heaJof thwchap- op ,,. myl h cp 'i. Jth.n. Tta moral <,fa falUo Hory. 

ter, as an .’pigra^^wa. here rtahzeu^ , rp'i.Bn'oa, ep-|-nl!'os or -mj'oa, n. [-NA'ol, pl.\ Archeol. [-«*. M •• A aubordl- 

r _ . a *™ n J' n(l€r ch - P-L n - «• * co- '°-J same as opistiiodomos. [< epi- 4- Gr. naan, temple.] -- - - 

“ p A e ! see . E ^ I0 . RA _ rH . r ^ See^EpmRAF. ep'l-mis^ty, ep'i-nas'ti, Hot. Curvature of an organ. 

Induced hy a more active growth on its upper side. 

The greater growth of the upper side of an organ has been 
termed epinasty; that of the lower uide, hyponusty. 

C. E. BES8EY Botany \ ti6I, p. 199. [II. H. A CO. ’89.] 


Derivativesep'l-Krai»li, it. To plnce an epi¬ 
graph on.— eii-lg/rji-plier, n .— ttj^I-grapli'ie, 

-al, a ei^'l-srapli'le-al-ly, adv. 
ep-ls/raqiliy, ep-ig'ra-fl, n. The science thnt treats 
of the etudy, interpretation, or literature of inscriptions. [< m . _f_ G r. vastos, solid, < na**6, press close.] 

From the characters of the alphabet employed, tho icience of — eil^l-Iias'tli*, O .— 4‘p^l-IlHlwtle-lll-I V 

Gre6k fpiflfrop/li/ I»r<)fesses to hft uhln fn ifptprmmo •Tinrovlmat^l v - . - * . #i i a i- -j % -- _ 

the date and the place ~ e — ! ~ r 
Isaac Taylor The . 

[< Gr. epigraph ?, < coupon, -f graph0, write.] op"- e"pl-iTe11e^A spioet. 

I-srnpli'lest.— fp-lgc'ra-plilwt, n. cp'^-nei^ral, cp"i-niQ y ral. f. a. Situated upon aneu- 

ep*lg'y* ,,0,,Ji > ep-ij'i-nna, a. Pot. On the ovary: eaid ral arch, aa a spine of n vertebra. II. n. An epineural 


r, a dr. 


ofesses to be able to determine approximately e'pI-DCt', n. [F.] A hirge circular cage for the 

vo n if^E 7 n n 3 fK P A CO ’A31 P 1,,e V ftnU ' al of fow,s . coDtainlng several Hers aDd 

e Alphabet vol. u, ch. 7, P . 3. [k. p. * co. 83.] ^ turning on rq axis for convenience in feeding. 



Epiphyllum truncation. 



spine. [< epi- + neural. 1 
ep"l-iieti'rl-uiii, ep’i-niu'ri-um, n. [-ri-a, jF.] Anat. 
The sheath of connective tissue thnt surrounds a nerve- 
trunk. See perineurium. [< EPi-+Gr. nerve.] 

— ep"l-iicu'rl-nl, a. 

ep"ln-«1ette'. ep'in-glet' n. [F.] A needle for piercing a 
cannoo-cartridge when it is In position, hefore pnmiog. 
e|»"I-i»Ie / l-on, cp'i-nie'i-en, C. E. M. (-msk'nn, Tl'.; 
-nishd-en, /. Hr.), n. [-i-a, pi.] 1, A choral ode in 
commemorntion of a victory, especially of n triumph of 
skill in the nncient Greek games, recited on the return of 
the victor to his nntive city. Compare choral ode. 
2. Gr. Ch. The triumphal hymn. SeeSANcrrs. [<Gr. 
epinikion , < epi , on, -f- nik?, victory.] 


nnte part of a bone formed 
by ^ a separate center of 
ossification, and reinuining 
for some time distinct from 
the main portion. See ill us. 
under diaphysis. 2. The 
pineal gland, a small body 
near the third ventricle nf 
the brain. 3. Echin. A 
small upper piece of each 
half of an alveolua of a 
sca-urchin. 4. Entom. A 
stout spur on the fore tibia 
of a lepidopterous insect. 

[L., < Gr. ejyiphyets, < epi, npon, + ph vt5, grow.] 

— cp*l-pliy*i'l-Al, a. Of or pertaining toao ejaphy- 
sis. ep-lpli'y-wi-ryj; ep"l-pliysi'e-nl^. 
cp'1-iiliyte, ep'l-fait, n. 1. Bot. A plantgrowing non- 
parasitically ui>on the outside of another plant: some¬ 
times extended to mean any plant growing upon the out¬ 
side of another. 2. A fungus parasitic on an animal 
body. [< epi- -j- Gr. phyton: see phyton.] 
Derivatives : - epi - pliy"tal, a. Having the 
character of an epiphyte, ep-lpli'y-toii**.— ep^l- 
pliyt'lc or-Ic-nl, a. I. Pathol. Cansed hy epiphytes: 
said of disease. 2. Epiphytal. — ep"I-pliyl'Ic-ail- 
*y, adv. 

r 


— cp"i-nl ? elHl, a. In honor of victory; of the na- ot'le* ep'i-fl tet'le, a. Pol. Having or char- 
ture of nn epinicion or triumphal soag. ep"l-nl'- actenzea by a wide-spreading plant-disease. Compare 
elnnj; rp"I-nlk'l-ant. epidemic; epizootic. 

... - .. 'Archaic.] Pa- cp'l-plasiii, ep / i-plazin, w. Pot. That portion of the 

protoplasmic contents of the sporangium in maay fungi 
-hich remains after the formation of the spores; glyco- 


tirum of myriaixxls. L<epi- + E. to- Vl ““ 2 P“"cioii or inuiupiiai soag. ep 'i-nr- 

urn lip] tncBiuebcu. clnnj} ep // i-iilk / l-anj. ei 

-lute, ep'i-let, vt. [Hare.] To remove, hair from: depl- ep"i-nye'tis», epM-nlc’Gs, n. [-ti-des, pi.) [Archaic.] Pa - ep' 
e. L< e- -f- L. pilus, hair.] — ep^i-laction, n. thol, A puatule appearing at night, attended hy Itching. pr 

l-lcp-ay, ep'i-lep-si. n. Pathol. A chronic nervous ep l-on le, ep'i-endc, a. A nc. I*)' 08 . With added Ionic; wl 


; p »n j'lnmnj wit 

of floral organs that are adnate to the 
ovary, so that their upper portions alone 
are free, thus appearing to be seated on 
the top of it, as in the apple, pear, and 
cranberry. [ < epi- 4- Gr. gynl, female.] 
ep"l-liy'al, ep*i-hai'al. I. a. Above the 
ceratohyai; of or pertaining to the epi hyal. 

II. n. That segment of the hyoidean arch 
between the stylohyal and ceratohyai, 
represented in man by the stylohyoid liga¬ 
ment. See illns. under iiyoidean appara¬ 
tus. [ < epi- -\-hy- (in hyoid).] 
ep"l-kle / Kl«, n. Same as epiclesis. 
ep"l-la'l>riiin,ep*i-le'brDmor-lg / brum, 
n. Entom. A sclerite on each side of the Eplgynous Sta^ 
labram of myriapods. [< Eri-+ L. to- "Kiuc'hcll. 
wrwn, up.J 
ep'i-r 
late, 
ep'l- 

disease* characterized in its more violent forms by parox¬ 
ysms recurrent atr- "**— f - j 

consciousness and 
at the mouth, convi 
torous hreathing: 
paroxyams there 
muscular 
ness. 
lamband , 
ep'1-lep 

rambling epilepsy. . _ Tho chorus In an ancient Greeklragcdy.' 

The tpileptic neuronii is certainly most cloeely allied to the insane e|i"i-pe-<lom'e-try, epT-pe-dem’e-tri, n. [^Vrchaic.] . , 

neurosis. Maudslky Body and Mmd pt. i, p. 71. [macm. i3.] Geom. 1. The mensuration of figures standing ou the cp'lqilcu'rttl, ep'i-plu'ral. I. a. 1. Situated upon a 
2. Affected with epilepsy: ns, an epileptic pntient. [< same base. 2. The mensuration of surfaces. pleural element or pleurapophysis. as a spine of a verte- 

LL. epilepticus , < Gr. epiltptikos , < epUVpsit; see epi- ep"l-pcr-lpli'cr-nl, ep'i-pcr-if'fr-al, a. Situated on bm. 2. Of or pertaining to aa epipleura or epipleur; as, 

lepsy.] ep"l-len'tl<*+; cp"l-lci»'lle-al}:. or starting from the outer surface of the body: especially an epijileural fold. 11. n. An epipleural spine. 

Derivatives:—c|>"I-lcp / tlc, rc.— ci»"l-lep'- applied to sensRtions transmitted from nerve-extremities. cp"l-i>leii'ron, ep'l-pin'r^n, n. [-ra, 7)1.) An epi- 
tlc-al-ly, ar/y.— e|»"l-Ie.p'tI-foriu, a. Med . Re- [< epi- 4- pEnrpiiEn al.] pleur. [< En- + Gr. jleuivn, side.] 

sembling epilepsy.— e]> // l-U*i»"lo-gcn'lc, a. Causing cp"l-pct/ii]-oii*, ep'i-pct'al-us, a. Pot. Inserted or ep"l-pi ex' In, ep’i-plex'is, n. Rhet. The use of re¬ 
epilepsy or cpileptoid convulsions. ep"l-le|i-tojr / c- growing on a petal, as n stamen. [< epi- + petal.] bukeor reproach to move or convince. Called also ern- 

nousj,- e|»"l-l«‘p'loI«l, a. Having the character or c-iilpli'ii-noiiN, g-pif'a-nus, a. Bright; resplendent, t linens. [LL., < Gr . epipRxis, hlnme, < em, upon, 4- 

appcarance of epilepsy. [< Gr. epiphante, < epi , ii])on, -j- phaind, show .] strike.] — ei»"l-iilee'tle, a. 

♦‘p'l-lolie, ep'i-loh, n. Entom. A lateral apj)endage of a c-pljili'n-iiy, e-pif'u-ni, n. 1. [E-] A festival of the eplplo-. Derived fromGreekem;Vooi?,CHul(8eeEPi- 
bilobed mentum in carabid beeties. [< epi- + Gr. lobos, Christian church in commemorstiou of the manifestation rloon): a combining form.—on-h^lo-eele, n Sura 

lobe.] of Christ to the Gentiles, especially in the visit of the ”— 1 -- * «- - * ■ 

e:p'l-lo«:, n. Epilogue. Phil. Soc. Magi to Bethlehem, celebrated on Jnn. 6, the twelfth 

«p-il'o-irl«ii], ep-11'o-Jl/.in, n. [Archaic ] Overealculatlon; day after Christinas. 2. Any appearance or bodily 

excess In computation. . _ manifestation, especially of a deity. 3, Gr. Antiq. A 

festival commemorating the appearance of n deity. [< 

F. ejriphanie, < LL. epiphania, < Gr. ej/iphaneia , < 

. w . . . r- epi, upon, 4- phainb, show.] _ 

II. t. To express oneself in the form of an epilogue; ej>"l-|>lin-ryn r Ke-nI,ep*i-fa-rin'jg-al,a. 1. Situated ep-lp'lo-ee, ep-lp'lo-s! or -ke, n. I. Rhet. (1) Climax; 
sene as an epilogue. [< Or. epilogizomai , < ejrilogos; upon or above the pliaryux, as the uppermost bones of especially, the adding of one striking circumstance or 

sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; clem^ut, gr = over, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, £ = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 



e|i-iro-<d/.e, ep-il'o-jaiz (J-pil'- 

(J.), V . (-GIZED; -Gl'ZINO.) I. t. 

epilogue; put an cpilogne to. 


M. IF.; cp'i-lo-joiz, 
To furnish with an 


Hernia containing only omentum; omcDtal hernia.— ei»"i- 
lilo'ic, a. Of or pertaining to the omentum or eplpfooD; 
us, epiploic appendages (appendices epiploic O'). See appkn- 
mx.— ci>"i-plo-i r t is, n. Ptthol. luflamniatioo of the 
omentum.— ci>"i-plo-ino'r©-cele, n. Surg. Femoral 
heruia fonned by protrusion of the caul.— ei>"i-piom'- 
j)hn-lo-e«*le, n. Surg. Hernia of the omentum through 
tile navel. 





epiploon 


015 


epiMrophi/c 


aggravation to another in due gradation. (2) Recurring 
epanastropbe. Compare repetition. 2. Anc. J*ros. A 
verve in which the feet of contrasted measures have the 
same metrical value, or an eoual number of longs and 
shorts, but are in reversed oruer. [LL., < Gr. cjnplokt, 
< epi, npoo, -f- plekb, twist.] 

cp-ln'lo-on, ep-ip'lo-en, n. [-lo-a, pi.] Anat. A loose 
fold of tbe peritoneum passing from one Viscus to an¬ 
other; an omentum, especially tbe great omentum. [< 
Gr. epiploon, < epi, upon, -|- -plow, -fold.] 
ep^bpo'dl-al, ep'i-po'ui-cd. 1. a. Or or pertaining 
to the epipodium or the epipodialia. 
the epipodialia. 
ep^bpo^ll-all-a, ep*i-pO*di-6'li-<i or -a'li-a, «. pi. 
Anal. The bones constituting the skeleton of the sec¬ 
ond segment of a limb, as the radius and the ulna of the 
arm, t he tibia and tbe fibula of tbe leg. [ < Gr. epipoelios; 
see epipodium.] 

op-lp'o-cllte, ep-ip'o-dait, n. Crust . A third or outer- 


11. n. One of E-pis'co-pal, n. 

copstlan. 


general, any church whose government is based on the ep'l-xpore, 
system of episcopacy; as, Methodist Episcopal Church, or coat of a i 
3- Of or pertaining to a bishop or bishops. * J:a 

Hearrived on the banks of the river that surrounds the episcopal 
city of Durham. 

Jane PoaTEa Scottish Chiefs ch. 57, p. 496. [r. * c.] 

[< LL. episcopali*, < episcopus; 
see bishop, n.] 

— epiacopnl ring (/?. C., Gr., 

& Anglican Chs.). a ring worn by a 
bishop as part of his Insignia of ofllce. 

— e-plK'eo-pnl-ly, adv. 

' ' * ~ [Rare.] Aq Kpla- 



ep'i-spOr, n. Bot. The outer integument 
spore. 

A similar differentiation of the wall takes place, . . „ and in soch 
case the outer oiate is called the exospore (or epi spore), and the in¬ 
ner one the enaoepotv. 

C. E. Bkssey Botany f 40, p. 34. [H. ll. & CO. ’89.] 
[<epi- 4- spore.] oi>"I-«iio'rl-Mm$; cx'o-sporcj. 
ep'l-stnlT, n. An epistyle. 

cp"l-fctax'I.N, ep'i-stax'te, n. Med. The nose-bleed; 
nasal hemorrhage. [ < Gr. epistazb, bleed again at the 
nose, < epi , upon, 4- stazb, drop.] 
ep' / I-.Hle-«nol'o-gy, ep’i-ste-mol'o-ji, n. Philos. The 
theory of the grounds of knowledge. See onoseolooy. [< 
Gr. ejAstlml, knowledge (< ejAstamai, know), 4- -olooy.] 
— ep"i-ste-ui o-log'lc-al, a. 
ep"i-ste-inou'ic-ult, a. Capable of hecoinlng an ohjeet 
of knowledge. 

ep"i-*ter'nal, ep'i-st£r'nal, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
theepistermnn; as, an ejnstemal somite. 2. Anat . Sit¬ 
uated above the sternum: said especially of ossicles some¬ 
times so situated in man. 

ep"I-*ler / nlte, ep'i-ster'noit, n. Entom. A lateral 
part or side-piece or a segment. [< epi- -+- sternite.] 


S-pls^co-pa'Iian, e-pis’co-pS'- 
lian, a. 1. Pertaining to the Prot¬ 
estant Episcopal Church, its forms, 
methods, etc. 2. [e-] Pertaining 
to the government of a church by 

r - __ . . bishops. e-pi* "eo-pa'rl-aiit. 

most branch of a lirnb developed in the anterior regions. E-pl*"eo-i>a'llan, n. 1. A 
[< epi- 4- Gr. pons {pod'), foot.]— ep"l-|>o-tlU'l«*, a. ^ " 

cp^l-po'dl-um, epM-pO'di-um, n. [-di-a, pi.} Conch . 

One of the lateral parts of the foot in certain mofiusks, as 
the wing-like expansion of a pteropod. [ < Gr. ejAjxxlios, 
on the feet, < ejn, on, 4- jx>us (jxtd-), foot.] 

p'o-IKm, ep-ip'o-liijm, ?i. Fluorescence. [< Gr. 
epijtolt , surface, < epi, upon, -f- jxlomai, come.] 

— <*p"i-i»nl / icj a. Relating to or produced by epipollsm. 

— ep-ip'o-lizeu, a. Brought to the eptpoilc condition; ___ i _ ^ ... ^ _ 

produced or affected by fluorescence. e-pU^ o-pn i-i siii', e-pls'co-pal-izm, n. Thnt view of *as empuosthotonos. ^[< Gr. *episthen (< epi, upon)4- 

ep 'l-|>*y'<l»e, ep i sai kl, n. Anat. The medulla ob- the const j ta tj on of the church that places the supreme tonos , stretching.] 
iongata. [ < epi- 4- *kr. psycJu; see *^ciie. 1 power ia the hands of n body of bishops, nnd recognizes ep"l-*tll'l>lte, ep’i-stil'bait, n. Mineral. A whitish, 

i Atho no single supreme bead, as the Pope, with ordinary juris- pearly, transparent, hydrous aluminum-calcium silicate 

° *Dtenn'n or iMillitV^the^ereat wbiLrof tl.eteiilhoe diction owr the whole church: taefd by the Gallicon party. II.ciAUSi.O,,+311,6). belonging to. the group of zco- 
pterinn or ]>onit ot uie great or tnespnn hat rejected by the Vatican Council in 1870. lites and crystallizing in the munochmc system. [ < epi- 

Oi Tii^ Eci* r v j r« /i//{f ekua#j o*i>ionnf t jY bishop 1 8T1LB1TE 1 

ep"lp-ler'le, n. A supernumeraryor \\ormian bone e-plH"en«.pn'ri-iint. I. a. Episcopal. II. n. Anepls- e-pis'tlar, g-pls’lar, a. 1. Relating to an epistle. 2. 
sometimes found in the epipteric region. Called also the copallan. Bed. Designating the Ride of the altar from which the 

ejApteric bone. e-piH'eo-pnt«+, v. I. t. To make a bishop of. II, i. To epistle Is read. See epistle side. [C.] 

ep-Ip'tcr-oiiM, ep-ip'tgr-as, a. Bot. Winged at tbe become a bishop. , e-i»ls'tlet t ri. To communicate by letter, 

summit; ms, epipteivus seeds.. [< epi- + Gr. pteron; see e-pUVo-jmle, g-pis'eo-pet, n. The oflice or dignity of c-pls'f !e, g-pis'l, n. 1 . A written message^ communi- 


member or the Protestant E])isco- 

pal Church. 2- [e-] One who ad vo- The F.piseonal Seal - --— r -„ - - , ----j 

cates government of the cbnrch by ?T,./^„. BIS,lop of ep"l-sler'imm, ep'i-stgPnum, n. [-na, pt.] 1. Tbe 
bishops. e-|>i* / '€o-|>n'ri-ant. mterclaviclc. 2. Jterp. Tbe epiplastron. 3.Tbepre- 

Derivatives :~e - pi« * eo-pa'llan -Ism. n. sternum of mammals. 4. Entom. The anterior and In- 
1. [E-] The beliefs or religious practises of an Episco- ferior of two pleural sclerites of each thoracic segment, 
palina, collectively. 2. The theory or system of church 5. Crust. A side-piece of tbe ventral arc of a somite, 
government by bishops.- I->i»l j*"eo-i>a/Ilan-lze,pf. [< epi- 4 - sternum.] 

To make an Episcopulinn of. _ ^ _ ep'^Is-l IioIViiok, ep’is-thet'o-nes, n. Pathol. Same 


i’TERon ] * ' . - a bishop; a bishopric; also, the term of a bishop v ol 

«*I>"l |>-ier / y-K<>ld, ep*ip-ter'i-geid. I. a. Above the or the body of bishops collectively, 
pterygoid bone. II. It. An epipterygoid bone or car- The organization of the episcoiKite waa followed by the crgamxa- 

Sit^ovorompoo ^ 

*• ° r vSd-W:;,V&Kr& 1 act of 

cp^piB'bis, n. I^r.s. pf.] 1 bone c “fX"l ,n?°luXe whi'k?!!, a bishop, i. The 
cartilnge in front of the pubis. [ < ei i f- pubis.] killing of a bishop. 

ej> // l-rlil'zou», ep'i-roCzus, a. llot. ^rn'vingon a root, e-plm'co-plze, g-pis'co-poiz, p. [-pized; -pi'zi.no.] K. 

[< epi- 4- Gr. rhiza x root.] « k |» lr-rlil zou*,. ( I . To make a bishop of; consecrate as a bishop. 2. 

i*l» // l-roif / e-ny* ep'i-rej'g-nl, n. Ceol. The process of To render Episcopalian. II. f. To act as a bishop, 
the formation of a continent, or of tbe grander masses _ e ..,| Wn-pl-zn'f Ion, n. 


that compose a continent. [< Gr. Zixriros, mainland. 4- e-pls^eo-pol'a-try* fi-P 18 ' 1 
-okny.] e|»"el*roK , e*nyt.— ci)"l-ro»gcn , le,fl. revereace for bishops. 


co-pel’a-trl,[Iiare.] Undue 


J'l“ III t 1^ ft* I i iV i> LIllLU lIICcod^Lii VUlilllUiiJi" 

cation; letter: more formal than letter, and especially 
applied to aucient epistolary writings of sacred charac¬ 
ter or of literary excellence; as, the epistles of St. Paul. 

ThiB second epistle, beloved, 1 now write unto you. 2 Pet. iii, 1. 

2. (E-l Liturg. An extract, usnnlly from one of the 
apostolic epistles, read in the communion service of the 
Greek, Ilomun, and Anglican churches. [< AS. epistol, 
< L. epistola , < Gr. ejnstol?, < ejn, to, -f- stello, send.) 
e*plh'telt; e-plK'lolet, 

— epistle wide, that side or end of an altar to a church 
to the left of a person standing with hla face to the con¬ 
gregation; the south side. 

c-j»f*'tler, g-pisTgr, n. 1. One who writes epistles; a 


IOi>*I'ro!e,"ep-ai'rOt, it. 1. An inhabitant of Epirus, a e-pls'eo-piiH, e-pls'co-pua, n. A 
country in the northwestern part of ancient Greece. 2+. V r l l epUtcopun). ILL.; see bishop, 

[e ] One who dwells inland [<V,t £p<irW*, < £pA- 3t. 1.... .. _ 

ros, Epirns, < hjteiro*, mainland^, l’d>*cl r ol$; Lp* c|>' / l-Hc-inal / lc, ep'i-sg-inat'ic, a. Serving or 111 
el r<»le,; l-P'* rot,.— hp !<*, a. Kelatmg dlatinguish or make recognizable, for purposes of 

to Epirus or the Epirotes. l^p'VJ-rot'lci. ** ... • • ■ 

ei»"lr-rlie / «ii»«, ep'i-rl'ma or -rg'ma, n. Class. Lit. 

Literally, the after-speech; the part of the parahasis 
of an ancient Greek comedy in which the corypheus 
directly addresses the audience, either in behalf of the 
poet or in humorous criticism, aa of public affairs. [< 


3t. Survey; superintendence. 

■ fitted to 

c « ... f assist¬ 

ance: specifically said of animal coloration. See animal 
colors, under color. 

The latter [colors] axfiint an individual of the same species, and 
•re termed Kuisrmatic. 

E. B. BOULTON Colours of Animats eh. 17, p. 337. [a. ’90.] 
[< EPI—{- SEMATIC.l 

c-|»' / l-HC r imm,ep'i-siTnenor-8e'mon,n. [-ma, pi.] [Gr.] 
I. Gr. Antiq. Any badge, as the de- 
ep^lr-rlie-oro-gy, ep'i-r^-ePo-ji, n. That department vice on a shield, or the emblematic 
of physiological botany which treats of the influences of design chosen by a city. 2. One of 
external agents upon growing plants. [< Gr. epirrhoia , three obsolete characters of the Greek 
inflow (< epi, npon. -i- rheb. flow), + -ology.] alphabet: used only as numerals. 

1 ** 4 "* * r ep'i-i 


Gr. epirrhlma, < epi, in>on, rhhna, w ord.] 

— ep^lr-rlic-iunt'lr, a. 
■p^Ir-rlie-ol'o-Ry, ep’i-r^-el'o-ji, n. That de 


ep'4-HCc^nI-um, ep'i-s!T)i-um or -ec6'ni-um, n. [-ni-a, ep 


' pi .] Class. Antiq. An upper 
chamber, or similar feature, In 
the stage-structure of an ancient 
theater: according toVitruvins. 
[L., < Gr. ejHskZnton, < epi , 
upon, -|- fiken?, stage.] 
ep-lw'elie-Kl*, ep-is'kg-sis, n. 
Med. Itepresslon of the natural 
evacuations or discharges. [< 



letter-writer. ’ 2. Eccl. The reader of the epistle in the 
communiou office; tbe subdeacon. e-pls'lo-Jert. 
Brazilian taoager (Tana- c-t>ls'tlingf, n. Epistolary matter. . 

* «.] e-pIs'lo-la-ry r , g-pis'to-Ig-n, a. Belonging or suitable 

[Rare.] Bishops collect- to correspondence by letter. 

You mny easily believe that after spending the day io thi« man¬ 
ner, I did not feel in n very epistolary humor. Mas. Stowk in U. 
E. Stowe's Harriet ll. Stoioe ch. 2, p. 41. [ll. M. A CO. ’89,] 

[< LL. ejnstolarius, < L. ejnstola; see epistle.] e- 
pls'lo-Iart; ep^isv-lol'lej; ep^lw-lol'lc-nli. 

Derivatives; —e-pln"!o-la'rl-ftn. I, a. Em¬ 
ployed in or given to fetter-writing. IK. n. A letter- 
writer.— o-pls'lo-ln-rl-ly, adv. By letter. 
e-plVlo-Isi-ry, n. [-ries, pi.] A book containing the 
epistles of the eburoh service. 
c*-l>I.H' / lo-lc / nn, e-pls'to-lfon, n. [Rare.] A letter-writer; 

correspondent, e-pls'to-l i hi t.[on,re]. 
e-tris'to-lei, e-pls'to-let, n. [Humorous.] A brief epistle, 
c-pi^to-llze, e-pls'to-lolz, v. [liare.] I. t. To write 
letters to. 

I omitted Ephestw in my catalogue, . . . but the Temple bus al- 
moet perished, and St. Paul oeed oot trouble himself to epistotize 
the present hrood of Ephesians. Byron Letters letter Iv. [O. D.J 
11. i. To write letters. e-pin'to-liNct. 

Derivatives:-p-piH't«-li"zn-bI(e» a.— e-pls"io- 
. li-ziUtlon,e-i»iH'io-li"zer, n. 

episeum, region of the pubes, Eplsemon of Pega- e-pI«"l«»-lo«^rn-pIiy, g-pis'to-leg'ra-fi, n. The art of 
rhapKZ; see raphe.] e|»"l-«ol- sus on a Greek fetter-writing; epistolary correspondence. [< Gr. epis~ 


i-sep^al-us, a. 


'Bot. Upon or before a sepal. 
e|>"l-*l-or'rlia-j>!i y, ep’i-sal-Sri- 
a-fi, n. Burg. Suture of the peri¬ 
neum to repair a laceration. [< Gr. 



rhapfie; _ —-j - — —- 

or'rn-pliyt. Shield. 

ep'^I-Hkel'e-l al, ep'i-skeBe-tal, a. From an ancient Etrua- 
Ortginating suix.*rficially to the endo- 


cao vase. 

Gr. ejtischesis, < epi , upon t '-f Sectional View of the skeleton; epaxlal; as, episkektal muscles. [<En-+Gr. 
echb, nave.] Theater (restored) at skeleton ; see skeleton.] 

p|*' A l-«eIe / ral, ep'i-peli'ral, a. Veleia, Italy. epT-wode, ep'i-sfkl, I . An incident or story in a lit- 


~Anat. Situated on the scle- a, eplscenlum; b, »iag«. 
rotic coat. [< epi- -f- Gr. skltros, bard.] ep^I-nele- 
rol'le*. 

ep"l-HcIe-rI r tlH, ep'l-sclg-rai'tis or -rl'tis, n. Pathol. 
Inflammation of the connective tissue beneath the con¬ 
junctiva, involving the sclerotic coat. [< epi- 4- Gr. 
skltros, hard.] 

e-|»lH'eo-j>a-bI(e, g-pis'co-pa-bl, a. Fit for appoint¬ 
ment as a bishop. 

e-j>l *V«>- j>a-ey, g-pls'co-pa-si, n. Ecd. 1. Goveni- 
ment of a church by bishops. (1) Ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment by three distinct orders of ministers — bishops, 
priesta or presbyters, and deacons — the authority of the 
bishops being of a different order from that of priests 
ami aeacouw; prelacy, as one of the three fundamental 
forms of church polity. Sec under church. This form 


tolographos, letter-writer, < epistolt (see epistle); and 
see -GnApiiY.] 

Derivatives : —e-pl*"to-Iog'ra-|»licr, n. A 
writer of letters, e- o-log'rsi-plii.st^.—e-pl*"- 

lo-Io-gcrji pli'Ie, a. Relating to or of the nature of 
epistolography.— eplstolographlc alphabet, the de¬ 
motic alphabet. 


ular course of events; as, an ejnsode of frontier life. 

Our livea h*ve » general current, and alw an episode or two; 
and tha episotles of a commonplace life are often rather startling. 

--- .',f oki ■ -- - - 


erary work, separable from yet growing out of it, _ r _ 

A string of epwodcs.no matter how brilliant, can never have e]>'l-KlOMl, ep'l-stem, 71. Crust. An epistome. 
the attraction which belongs to unity and grandeur of movement. ep'I-Ht O Die, et)'i-StOlD, n. Zool. A part or Organ lying 
T. R. LouNsauaY J. E. Cooper cb. 10, p. 201. [u. m. a eo. 83.] T, e f ore the mouth. Specifically: (I) Crust. The hard 
2. An incident or action occurring aS a break In.the reg- portion of the metope in front of the nral aperture. (2) 

Helminth. A valve-like organ overhanging the mouth 
of a polyzoan. (3) Entom. Tbe portion or the face nf 
a dipterous insect between the front and the labrnm; 
clypeus. [< epi- 4- Gr. stoma, month.] ep-ln'to- 
mai.— ei>-iw'to-n»aI, a. 

‘ 1. Bhet. That form 

successive clauses or sen¬ 
tences end with the same word; as, “Charity bearcth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things. 1 ’ Compare epiphoha. 2. Bot. The 
arrangement of chlorophyl-gmnules, under the influence 
of light of diminished intensity, along the upper and 
lower walls of cells. Compare APOSTnouiiK. 3. Mits. 
A melody or phrase repeated at the close of the several 
divisions of a composition; a refrain. 4. Philos. The 
doctrine of the return of all intelligence to the divine 
center. [LL., < Or. epistivpht, turning about, < epi, 
upon, 4- strephO, turn.] ep-lv’tro-pliyj. 
o|>"l-Htro|>li'le, a. 

e|>"i-Klro'|>lic-Hl, ep'l-strO'fg-al, a. 1. Bot. Of or 
pertuining to epistrophe. 2. Anat. Of or pertaining to 
the epistropheus. 


CllAS. Keade Christie Johnstone ch. 17, p. 294. [T. A F. ’64.] 

3. Mus . An intermediate passage in a fugue whereby 

the development of the subject Is for a time suspended pn pn i>4 , trn „ 

for tbe sate of variety an(f relief. [< Gr. eprimdion, in’wtffch nvela] 

<£1>1. beeides, + eU*. into, + hodm. way.] e,,'I-so.lt. 

Synonyms; see event. 

— a. Pertaining to or of the nature 

of an episode; adventitious. ep'l-Ho'Mjilt or -<II- 
v v . . * . nlj; cp^i-NiMl'Ie-fti;.—ep"I-Hod'lc-nl-ly, adv. 

of church government obtains in the Oriental (Greek, ei »"l-*pli'dl-n*, epM-sp 6 Mi-as or -spa'di-ns, «, Ter at. 

Armlnlan, and Coptic), Roman Catholic, and Angliean ^ malformation in whicn the urethra opens on the dor- 
churches. sum of the penis. [< epi- 4- Gr. spad, draw.] 

Tbe founder* or the Anglican Church had retained episcopacy _ Ol-ae a 

... bot had not declared tlint form ot chnrch govcrmneDl to l*o of on .: unn ’ a <ti*- \Oir7 I n U«l«lnr 7 blm 

divine isHtiiDtion. Macaulay Eng. ch. 1 , p. M. [p. a. a eo. ’ 49 .] C P lie, ep i-spas tic. Med. I. a. Raising4)118- 

n i Kiakona 0 tors; causing redness and Irritution of the skm. II. n. 

( 2 ) EcrUsla^l^l go^nuntntin the^bishoj^ arc An y medicinal substance that produces a blister when 

n . ot of a ^r e C, lapplied to the skin; a vesicant. [< Gr. ejAspastikos, 
clergy. This form obtains in the Moravian, Methodist dJUvintr to ^ eni noon 4 - snab drawl 
Episwmal, and Lutheran churches. 2. A^'*?|j 0 JPep'l-Hi»eriii, ep'i-spurm’ n. Bot. The seed-coat nr outer 
rank, functions, or ofllce. 3. The body of bishops col- V nv(ir | nn . n f n s » M i. t i 10 testa f fpi- 4 -kpvrm 1 * - 

leetlvely. . — ep^l-Hper'inle, a.— epispcrmlc embryo, the epM-strO'fg-us, n. [- 1 , -ai or -I, }A.] 

-pln'eo-pai, g-pls'co-pol, a. 1 . Ilaving a government embryo of sn exalbumlnoua heed, as In most of the bean Anat. The second vertebra of the spinal column, or 
vested in bishops; characterized by episcopacy; ndvo- family (Leguminosx). axis, upon which the atlas turns. [< Gr. epistropheus, 

eating or supporting episcopacy; as, the episcojyat party. cp"l-Hpl'iiHl, ep'l-spai'nai, a. Between the spinal cord first cervical vertebra, < epi, upon, *4 strephb, turn.] 

The archbWmp h*« al*o hi* own dlocene, wherein be exercise* and the pia mater; as, ejAspinal spaces. ep-ls'lro-plilze, ep-is'tro-faiz, vt. 1-PiiiZEn; -pui*- 

episcopai juriiMiiction. Blackstonf. cvwim. hk. i, ch. ti, P . 380. e]>' / l-H]M>-ran / g,I -11 in, ep'l-spo-ran'ji-om, n. [- 01 -A, zino.] Bot. To cause (clilorophyl-granules) to arrange 
2. [E-] Pertaining to or designating, (1) specifleallv, pi.] Bot. An indusiuin overlying the spore-cases of a themselves along the upper and lower walls of cells, 

the Anglican Cbnrch and its aflilint<d bodies; (2) in tern. [< ei*i- sporangium.] See eihstrouhk. 


uu = ou t; oil; lu=fe«d, lfi = futwre; c = k; church; dh=fAc; go, sing, ink; * 0 ; lInn; zb = azure; F. boh, dune. <, from; f, obsolete; $, variant. 
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ep-l*'tro-|»lir, ep-is'tro-fl, n. 1. Bot. The reversion 
of an abnormal form, as of a leaf or flower, to the nor¬ 
mal one. 2. Epistrophe. [ < Gr. epistrophl; see epis- 
TRornE.l 

ep'l-Ntylo, ep'i-stail, n. Arch. A heavy horizontal 
beam of wood or stone resting npon the abaci of the 
capitals of a row of coin mus; an architrave. [< L. 
epistylium, < Gr. epistylion, < epi , npon, -f- stylos, 
style.] ep^l-MyVI-iimJ.— <*i»'I-sty >/ l»r, a. 

«*j> ,/ l-fcy1'lo-‘jlsni,ep’i-8il / o-iizm, «. A syllogism one 
of whose premisea ia tne conclusion of a previous syllo¬ 
gism called the prosyllogism. See byllooism. [< epi- 

4 SYLLOOISM.) 

ei>"i-*yn // »»-l«?'|>lia, I ep’i-sin'a-B'fa or -fl, n. Anc. 

ep J, 'I-wyii"n-le / pl»e, j Prof. 1. Elision between two 
vowels, the one ending a verse and the other beginning 
tbe following verse. See synalepha. 2. Syneresia. 
[< Gr. ejnsunaloiphl, < epi , upon, 4 synaloiphl; see 

SYNALEPHA.j 

ep^l-Nyn'l lie-ton, ep'l-sln'thg-ten, n. Anc. Pros. A 
meter whose cola contain different kinda or claasca of 
feet. [< Gr. episyntheton , nent. of episi/nthetos, com¬ 
pound, < epi , upon, 4- syn, together, -f tithlmi, place.] 

— ep^l-Ksyn-lliet'lc, a. 

ep*i-tnc'ile, ep’l-tac'tlc, a. Of the nature of sn Injunc¬ 
tion. IM.J 

ep'l-lut', v. &n. Epitaph. PniL. Soc. 

ep'i-inpli, ep’Mgf, v. [Rare.] I , t. To provide with or 
commemorate by an epitaph. 

All who knew and loved him are themselves epftaphed. 

W. C. Prime Boat Life in Egypt ch. 35, p. 385. [IT. ? 67.] 
11. To compose epitaphs or in epitaphic style. 

ep'l-lapli, n. 1. An inscription on a tomb or monu¬ 
ment in honor or in memory of the dead. See epiorapii. 

The shortest, plainest and truest epitaphs are best, tie was a 
witty man that first taught a stone to speak, hut he was a wicked 
man that taught it first to lie. Fuller Holy and Profane Stale, 
Of Tombs p. 232. [L. B. & CO. *64.] 

2. A sentiment in prose or verse written as If for in¬ 
scription on a tomb. [< F. epitaphe , < L. epitaphium , 
eulogy, < Gr. epitaphios , at a tomb, < epi, upon, 4 
taphm, tomb.] ep'l-tnpli-lct. 

— ep'l-tapli-cr, n. A writer of epitaphs, ep'l- 
tapli-l *1$.— ep"I-l apli'I-»I, a.— ep"i -lapli'I- 
aii,a. 1. Appropriate to an epitaph: epitaphic. 2t. 
Delivered on a funeral occasion.— e p''l*lapH'Ic, «. 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an epitaph. 

ep-It'a-fclis cp-it'a-sis, n. 1. Gr. Drama. The main 
action of the play, wherein the plot develops, leading on 
to the catastrophe: opposed to protasis. 2. Rhet. A 
speeial appeal to the feedings In an oration; excitation. 

3. Logic . The consequent term of a proposition. 4. 
Med. The onset and increase in violence of a disease. 
5. Mils. The act of raising to a higher pitch. [< Gr. 
epitasi *, < epi, npon, 4 teind, stretch.] 

ep"l-tnt/lc«nlt,«. Intensive.—ep"i-tur'ie-nl-ly+,arto. 

ep"I-te'la, ep'i-ti'lo or -tC'la, n. Anot. The thin tis- 
alve of Vieusscna. [< epi-4-L. tela, web, 
>*!-: *' 


sue of the valve of Vieusscna. 
for texla, < texo , weave.]— ep' / I-te'lar t a. 
ep"l-llia-la'inl-nni, cp'i-tha-lS'mi-mn or -Ig'mi-um, 
n. [-Mt-A, pt .] A nuptial poem or song; a lyric poem 
in celebration of a marriage. 

All epithalamia seem to have been written under the 1 aspiration 
of a bank-note. De QUINCEY Essays on the Poets, Worastcorih 
p. 16. [T. A F. ’59.] 

[< L. epithalamium, < Gr. epithalarnios, nuptial, < epi, 
at, 4 thatamos, bride-chamber.] ep"l-llia-ln'ntl- 
out; ep"l-f Iial'a-niyt. 

Derivatives ep"l-tlia-la'ml-al, a. Ilaving 
the character of an epithalamium.— ep"l-tlia-la'- 
nil-nM, n. [Rare.] The composer of an epithalamium. 
— ep"I-llia-lam'Ie, a. Pertaining to an epithala¬ 
mium. — ep"l-tlial'a-iiilze, ri. To compose a mar¬ 
riage-song; write in eptthalamic style. 
ep"l-tlie'i*a, ep’i-tbi'ca or -the'ea, n. [-cje, -stor-ke, 
pi.] Zooph. A secondary calcareous Investment, proh- 
ably an Integumentary secretion, of certain corals, both 
simple and compound. [< epi- 4 Gr. thlkl; geeTijECA.] 

Derivatives: — ep"l-tlie'cal, a.— ep"I-llie'- 
ente, a. Having an epltheca, as some corals. 
ep"I-Uie'd-mii, ep'i-thi'si-um or -the'ki-nm, n. 
[-ci-a, pi.] Bot. The surface of the fruiting disk, as in 
some lichens. [< epi- 4 Gr. thlkl; see tiieca.] 
Iip"I-tlie-la / rl-*t, cp'i-tbe-le'ri-a or -Ig'ri-a, n. pi. 
Zooph. The Ccelentera , excluding spoogea. [< epi- 4 
Gr. thill , nipple.] — cp"l-tlie-la'rl-an, a. & n. 
ep"l-tIie"ll-o'mn, ep'i-thT'[or -tliS'Jli-O'ma, n. Pa¬ 
thol. An epithelial cancer. [< epithelium.] 

— cp"i-tlie"lI-oiu'- 
a-toiiK, a. 

ep"l - t lie'll - n in, cp’i- 
thi'll-uin or -the'li-nm, n. 

[-ums or -a, pi.] 1. A nat . 

The cells that line the 
alimentary canal and pas¬ 
sages connected there¬ 
with: often extended to 
include tbe cuticle that 
covers the surface of the 
body, or the cells that 
form the lining membrane 
of any cavity or tube of 
the body. 

The term * cpithelia,* which 
has passed into 'epithelium,' 
was io trod need by Ruysch to 
designate the cuticul&r cover¬ 
ing on the red part of the lips. 

Qualv Anat. vol. i, p. 194. 

(L. O. A CO. ’9L] 

2. Bot. The somewhat 
modified parenchyma li¬ 
ning certain intercellular 
cavities, the inner face of 
the scutelhim of grasses, 
etc. 3. Ornith. The 
tough lining of the giz¬ 
zard. [< epi- -f Gr. thele , 
nipple.] 

Deriv_ . _ . . t ^ 

alt*, vl. To become covered with epithelium, as a wound 
when heginclng to heal. [M.l — ep"i-the'li-oid 
* r»i«lt. 



./ 

Animal Epithelium. 
a, pavement; b, ciliated; c, strati¬ 
fied; d, columnar; e, goblet-cell; f, 
aqu&moua. 

ierivativea:— <*p"i-l Iie'li -nl, a.— v i»"i -flic'll- 


ejt'l-thciii, ep'i-lhem, n. Med. Any external applica 
tion except a salve or plaster, as a fomentation, poultice, 
or lotion. [< EL. epithema, < Gr. epithlvia, cover, < 
epitithlmi , < epi, on, -f- tithemi , put.] ep'I-tlieiiict. 
c|>-Itli'e-K]K, ep-ltli'g-sis, n. 1. Gram. The addition 
of an excrescent letter or a syllable at the end of a word 
without changing its meaning, as in amongs-t, whils-t, 
etc.; parngoge. Compare epentiiesi*; pkothesis. 2. 
Surg. The straightening of crooked limbs by mechan¬ 
ical appliances. [< Gr. ejnthesis, laying on, < ejntithlmi; 
see epithem.] 

cp'i-tlict, ep'i-thet, n. 1. An adjective or a phrase nr 
word used adjcctively to describe some quality or attri¬ 
bute of itsohject, as in “a benevolent man,” “Father 
^Encas”: often erroneously used or understood aa nec¬ 
essarily conveying an implication of opprobrium; as, 
these epithets stung him to the quick. 2. Rhet. Specif¬ 
ically, such a word or phrase used almply as an orna¬ 
ment or to call attention to a particular quality, and not 
intended to convey any more real information than if 
the name of the object were used by itself, aa in “ the 
ruby wine;” “the white-winged ships.” 3. A surname 
or nickname, as In Harold Fair Hair » Edmund Iron¬ 
sides, Frederick Barbarossa (Red Beard). 4+. An ex- 
preseion or phrase. [< L. epitheton, < Gr. efntheton, 

< epithet 08 , added, < epltithemi; aee epithem.] ep'- 
l-llietet; eii-IUi'e-loii$. 

Synonyms: see name. 

— a. ei>"l-tliet , le-alt. — op"I- 
tliet'Ic-nl-lv, adv. — cp'l-tliet"lze, tl. [Rare.] 
To apply an epithet to; entitle, cp'l-tlieti. 

I2p"l-!liet"o-f«io'iiiI-«lsp, ep'i-tnet’o-sO'im-dT or -de, 
n. pi. Helminth. A family of sipunculaceans with 
cylindrical body and long non-retractile proboscis. 
I5p"l-f liet"o-Ko'ma, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. epithetos (see 
epithet)4- shma, body.] — ep"i-lliet"o-«o / niI<l, n. 
— ep"l-tliet"o-No'nioId, a. 
ep'i-lliiict, n. A vagrant. 

ep"l-tliy-inet'ic-n 1+, a. Incltoed to the lodulgeoce of sp- 
petlte; sensual. ep"i-iliu-inel'iet. 

States as they are express chiefly the lowest (or epithumetic ) 
part of human nature. Mahti.sea i: Types of Ethical Theory 
vol. 1, hk. i, hranch I, p. 81. [MACM. ’86.] 

ep /s 'I-tI-me'NlN, ep'i-ti-mFeis or-mS'sie, n . 1. Casti¬ 
gation; censure. 2. Rhet. Same as epiplexis. [LL.» 

< Gr. epitimlsis, < epi , npon, -f timl , value.] 
e-plt'o-ine, g-pit'o-nd or -me, n. 1. A couclae atate- 

ment of the main points of a larger work; abridgment; 
aummary; abstract. 

Mr. Spofford ... is himself a vast library io epitome. 

Mary Clemmkr Ames Ten Years in Washington ch. 13, p. 128. 
[A. D. w. ’74.) 

2* A brief and compact treatise; compendium. 3. A 
simplified representation, or one in miniature; as, Brus- 
aela Is an epitome of Dana. [L., < Gr. epitonil, < epi, 
upon, -f temnh, cut.] e-pH'o-myt. 

Synonyms: see ahriooment. 

Derivatives; —«*-pit'o-nm"tor, «. [Rare.l Aneplt- 
omlst.— e-pit'o-inn-lo-ryt a.— fi> // l<*toin'ie, a. Of 
the nature of an epitome. eiC'i-ioni'ie-nU,—e-pit'o- 
iniHt, n. A maker of an epitome, 
e-plt'o-mlzc, ( e-pit'o-moiz, v. [-mized: -mi’zino.] 
e-plt'o-nilNC, fl.L 1. To reduce to an epitome; make 
an abstract or brief outline of; summarize; condense* 
also, to make an Imitation or repreaentation of in brief 
or in miniature. 

How gay it was here among the crowded pathways! ... It was 
Paris epitomized . 

Amelia B. Edwards Barbara's History ch. 35, p. 243. [h. a bt.] 
2t. To abbreviate by contraction or apocopntion. 

II, f. To prepare an epitome or summary. 

Instead of . . . explaining and epitomising, . . . 1 have thought 
it best to re-traoBlate the whole of this Epistle. 

Farrar Early Days of Christianity ch. 10, p. 116. [e. p. d.] 

Synonyms: see abbreviate. 

— e-pit"o-ml-za'[or -tsa'jllon, n .— e-plt'o- 
ml"zer, n. An epitomist. c-plt'o-ml^serj. 

cp"l-lon'Ic, epl-ten'lc, a. Overstrained. [< epi- -f* 
Gr. teind, stretch.] 

ep"I-lo'iil-on, ep'i-tfl'nl-en, n. T-ni-a,^.] Anc. Gr. 
Mus. A tuning-wrench; a pitch-pipe. [ < Gr. epitonion, 

< epi , upon, -f teind, stretch.] 
ep"i-lrleli'l-al, ep’i-trik'i-al, a. Lying over or npon 

tbe hairs.— opitrlehlal Inver, r stratum of large cells 
forming the most superficial layer of the epidermis In the 
fetus of the third month. 

epl-trik'i-mn. n. An epithelial 
layer, In the embryos of some animals, lying upon the 
developing hairs. [< epi- -+- Gr. trichion, dim. of thrix 
(tric/h), hair.] 

cp'I-trlfc, ep'i-troit, n. Anc. Pros. Afoot of three 
long syllables and one short. There nrc four forms 

(w-, — ^-.-w —,-w), called 

1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th epitrite. [< LL. ejAtritos, < Gr. 
epitritos, containing one and one-third, < ejri, upon, + 
tritos, third.] ei»"i-trU'le, a. Rela¬ 

ting to or having the form of an epitrite. 
cii"l-troeli'lc-a, epTtrec'le-a, n. Anat. The bony 
prominence on tbe inner side of the humerus at its lower 
end; the inner condyle. [< epi- TnociiLEA.] 

— ej>"l-lrocli / le-ar, a. 

cp"l-lro'eliol<l, ep'i-trO'ceid, n. Geom. A curve gen¬ 
erated by the motion of a point In the plane of a moving 
circle which rolls upon the convex circumference of a 
fixed circle. [< epi- -f* Gr * trochos , wheel (< trecho, 
run), -f--oiD.]— cp"I-lro-eliol'ilal, «. 
cp-ll'ro-pe, ep-it ; ro-pT or -p6, n. Rhet. 1. A figure 
conceding the claim of an opponent with the intent to 
gain advantage thereby, as In “1 admit the antiquity of 
the custom, but what of that?” 2. A declaration of 
willingness to throw oneself upon the justice or mercy of 
an audience, judge, or jury, as though assured of a favor¬ 
able judgment. [LL., < Gr. ejntropl, reference, < ejii, 
upon, -f trepd, turn.] ep-lt'ro-pj j. 
ep-lt'ro-poiiK, cp-lt'ro-pus, a. Bot. Having the rar 
phe turned toward the placental axis in a hanging ovule, 
and from it in an erect or ascending one: applied to anat- 
ropous ovules by Agardh. See iilue. under ovule. [< 
Gr. epitrei>$, turn to, < epi, to, -f trepd, turn.] 
ep"l-ljm-pan'ie, ep'i-tim-pan'ic. Ich. I. a. Upon 
or above the tympanum; hyomandibnlar. II. n. A 


ep-lx'y-loiiM, ep-ix'i-lU8,«. [Rare.l Hot. Growing on wood: 

said of certain fungi and other plant*. 
ep"l-zoiix'l h, ep'i-zifix'is, n. 1. Rhet. That form of 
figurative repetition in which a word Is repeated without 
any intervening words or clause, as in “ he made a great 
discovery — a discovery the more creditable,” etc. See 
repetition. 2. Anc . I*ros. Tbe union of two successive 
lesser Ionics, or Ionics a minorc, with resultant change 
of quantity in the syllables that come together. [LL.,< 
Gr. epizeuxis, < epi, unto, -f zeugnymi, join.] 
I2p"i-zo'u, ep'i-zO'ci, n. pi. Animals parasitic externally 
on others; especially, parasitic crustaceans, as fish-lice. 

Epizo<i — Animals which attach themselves to the sur&ce of 
other animals, and feed on their juices or on their secretion*. 

Spencer Biology vol. 1. pt. ii, ch. 12. p. 314. (a. 72.] 

Derivatives:—**p"I-z.o'n n. I, a. Enlzolc. II. n. 
°ne of the Apizog.-v i»"i-zi>'ie, a. 1. Llvtog upon the 
exterior of snimals, as lice, eie. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
Kpizoa. 3. Figuratively,parasitic. ep"1-zo'nlt.— ep"i- 
zu'i-eide, n. Med. Any drug destructive of eplzoa or 
parasitic animals. 

p|»"l-zo'iial, ep'i-zO'nol, a. Cut by a zone. [C.] 
ci»"i-zo / on, ep’l-zO'en, n. [-zo'a, pi.] One of the Epizoa. 

I < epi- 4- Or. zdon, firing thing.) 
cp"I-zo-ot'Ic, ep'i-zo-ot'ic, a . 1. Relating to or re¬ 

sembling epizooty. 2. Prevailing among animals. Com¬ 
pare epidemic. 3 + . Containing remains of organisms; 
as, epizootic mountains. [< epi- + Gr. zdon, animal.] 
ci»"l-zo-ot'Ic, 1 n. 1. Any disease affecting animals 
C]»"I-zo'o-ly, (like an epidemic. 2. Specifically, an 
epidemic influenza or distemper, especially among horses, 
that broke out in the United States in t«?2. 
e-pli'enle, I-plol'ket or -kgt (ep’ll-ket, £.), a. Bot. \ Rare. ] 
^ot plicate. f< e- + plicate. J 

c"plo»v^', (•"plwfi.ye’, a. [F.) Iler. Same as displayed. 
e ]iIn'ri-biiK n un in, I or e plQ'ri-bns yfi'num or 
Q'num. [L.] From many, one: tne motto of the United 
States of America, as being one nation, though compost'd 
of many states. The expression occurs originally in a 
Latin poem entitled “Moretum” (line 103), attributed to 
Virgil. 

cp'ocli, ep'ec (xm), n. 1. A point In tbe course of his¬ 
tory from which succeeding years are counted: always a 
point of time marked by an event of signal and lasting 
importance, or the event itself as marking the time of its 
occurrence and dating the beginning of an era. See era. 

Tha incarnation of Christ is the greatest moral epoch in the uni¬ 
verse of God. W. B. Stevens Parables Cnfolded. Lost Sherj) p. 
104. [8T. A CO.) 

2. An interva) of time or a series of years, regarded as a 
whole, memorable for extraordinary events ana far-reach¬ 
ing results; any definite period of history; as, the epoch 
of the Reformation. 

It was the custom of that epoch to wear little gold medals. 

BenvenutoCeltini tr. hy feymoods, vol. i, bk. i, p.79. [a. a w.TB.) 

3. Geol. The chronological subdivision of geological 
history of the third order; as, the Hamilton eitoch. 

The corresponding stratigraphic division proposed hy the 
International Congress of Geologists Is the series; that 
recognized by the U. S. Geological Survey Is thejrorrwfi- 
tion. Compare group, and see ukolooy. 

4. Astton. A moment of time when a varying quantity 
had a certain given value, or a moving body reaches a 
certain known position. 5. Math. See quotatioo. 


Like epithelium ei>"i-tlic'loi«R 


hyoraandihular bone. [< epi 
e|r'I-ii'rnl, ep'i-G'ral, a. & n. 


- -h tympanum.) 
Same as e tubal. 


Thomson Math, and PUys. papers vol. iii. art. xciii, p. 262. lu. r.j 
[< LL. ejxicha , < Gr. epochl, check, < <?//#, upoo, 4- 
echd, have.) ep'o-clinj. 

Synonyms: see aoe. 

— cp'ocli*nm"king, a. Creating or marking sn epoch. 

Derivatives: —cp'ocli-al, a. Pertaining to an 

epoch; epoch-making.— ep'ocli-Km, n. The practise 
of dividing time into epochs.— cp'ocli-I»1, n. Specif¬ 
ically, one who believes that the term translated “days” 
in Genesis signifies epochs. 

C|»'o<le, ep'Od, n. 1 . The last of the three parts of 
an ancient lyric ode, following the strophe aod Rntis- 
tropbe; an after-sonor. 2- A species of lyric poem In¬ 
troduced by Archilochus, in winch a louger verse Is fol¬ 
lowed by a shorter one; as, the epodes of Horace. 3. 
[Rare.] A solemn poem. 4. Specifically, in music, a 
refrain or burden. 

Aod while she thus discharges a shrill peal 
Of flashiojr airs, she qualifies their zeal 
With the cool epode of a graver note. 

CRASHAW Music's Duel L 99. 

[OF., < L. epodos , < Gr. e/iddos, < epi, upon, -f acidd, 
sing.] ep'odt.— eii-od'Ie, a. 
ep'o-lst, ep’o-lst, n. [Rare.l A writer of epic poetry, 
c-pol'lt-eale, I-[or S-jpel'l-ket or-k§t, a. Zool. With¬ 
out a thumb or pollex. [< e- -f pollex.) 
ep^o-nycli'l-iim, ep'o-nlk'i-um, n. 1. A hardened 
plate of epidermis formed before the nail upon the 
fingers of the fetus. 2. The fold of cuticle that overlies 
the edge of a nail. [ < epi- -f- Gr. onyx {o/iych -), nail.) 
ep'o-iiym, ep'o-nlm, n. 1. A personage, historical or 
mythical, assumed as the ancestor or founder and name- 
giver of a race, state, or city; also, the name of that per¬ 
sonage; ns. Ion is the ejionym of the Ionic race. 

So of too, Achjous, ASolus aod many other names which, prob¬ 
ably, have oever heeo anything more tnao ej*>nymA. 

Wi.NCHELL Preadamites ch. 2, p. 13. Ts. C. o. ’90-1 
2. A name or phrase formed from the name of a person 
to designate a |HNipIe, place, or period, or an organ or 
part of the body, a scientific theory, etc. The following 
nre examples: “Elizabethan era” from “Elizabeth,” 
“galvanism ” from “Galvnni.” [< Gr. epdnymos; st*e 
eponymos.) ep'o-nynici; e|>-«>n'y-iiiiis«t. 

— ep-oo'y-m ram. n. Tbe practise of accounting for tbe 
names of places or peoples by reference to supposed prehis¬ 
toric epouyms. [M.] —ep-oii'y-inis.1, n. One from whom 
the name of a place or people is derived; an eponym.— »-p- 
on'y-inize, rf. To serve as eponym to. cp-on'j-iniwcL 

e]»-oii'y-ino», ep-en'i-mes, n. 1 . In ancient Athens, 
the title of the first urchon, who gave his' name to the 
current year: applied also to the first ephor at Sptirta, 
and to the Roman consuls. 2. An eponymic founder; 
eponym. 

Each town had 1U founder or heroic £)x>nymos, whore name it 
bore, aod whose exploits shed a lustre on his descendants for ever. 

G. W. Cox Gen . Hist. Greece bk. i, ch. 3. p. 16. [H. 76.) 
[< Gr. epdnymos, sumamed, < epi , upon, -f onyma, 
name.) 
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ep-on'y-mou*, I ep-on'i-mus, cp’o-nim'ic, a. 1. Of, 
ep^o-uyin'ic, [pertaining to, or furnishing an epo- 
nym. 

tt U plain that Cadmus aod Europa are merely eponymic oamw, 
Cadmus meoniog in Semitic apeecn * the man of the East, 1 while 
Europe, is the damsel who persooifies * the West.’ 

Isaac Taylor The Alphabet voh ii, ch. 7, p. 19. ^K. e. a co. *83.] 

2. Pertaining to an eponymos; giving name to a year or 
period. [< Gr. epbnymos; see eponymos.] ep-on'y- 

vnai;. 

ep-on'y-iuy, ep-«n'i-mi, n. 1. The official dignity or 
prerogatives of an eponymoa. 2. The year or period of 
office of an eponymoa. 3. Eponymic nomenclature; 
eponymism. 

ep v o-opli'o-roit, ep*o-ef'o-ren, n. Tubular vestiges 
of the Wolffian body, found near the ovary; tbe parova¬ 
rium. [< Ei*i- -f Gr. dojihoros; see oophore.] 
ep"o-pce', ep*o-pl', n. An epic poem; epic poetry in 
general; a story or material suitable for an epic. 

Ha was . . . engaged Io a great work, which . . . was to be really 
the epopee of social life in this country. 

Disraeu Endymion vol. ii, ch. 48, p. 309. [t. *80.] 

[ < F. epopee , < Gr. eitojxnia, epic poetry, < epos , epic, 
-f poied, make.] pp^o-poe'Ia$, 

— ep^o-ptr'nn, a. [Iiare.] Belonging or suitable to 
epfe poetry.— ep"o-p<E'i*t ? n. An eple poet. 

ep'opt, ep'ept, n. Or. Antiq. One of the initiated; one 
to whom all the secrets of any body of mysteries have 
been revealed. 

Ho then underwent a lustration, after which he was introduced 
into the holy place, where he received the name of epopt , and was 
fully instructed in the doctrine of the myateriea. MACKEY Eneyc. 
of Freemasonry, Dionynian Mysteries p. 223. [Moa. 79.] 

[< Gr. epopt**, < epi, on, -f optos, visible.] ep-op'- 
taj; ep*op'listJ. 

— ep-op'tlc, a. Of or pertaining to an epopt. 
e-po'ro*c, I-[or c-]pO'rOa, a. Without pores; aporose. 
ep'ox, ep'es, n. I. An epic poem; epic poetry. 

Homer’s Epos has oot ceased to be true; yet it is oo longer oar 
Epos, but shine* in the distance . . . lika a receding Star. 

C Aft LYLE Sartor Eesartus bk. ill, ch. 3, p. 178. [u.] 

2, Unwritten narrative poetry celebrating heroic tradi¬ 
tion; hence, in general, any series of stirring event* fitted 
for epic treatment. 3. Anc. Pros. A dactylic hexameter. 
4. Paleog. The length of a dactylic hexameter adopted 
as the normal line or unit of measurement in estimating 
the length of manuscripts. [L., < Gr. epos , word.] 
ep-oH^eu-l n't lout, «. A kissing. 

©''po-tR'tion+» n. A drinking up or out. 

^ /r prou-vette', 6‘pru-vet', n. {F.J 1. Ordnance. An ap¬ 
paratus for determining the strength of powder. It maybe 
(1) a small cannon, the range of which Is the test; (2) a small 
vertical mortar discharging a hall which has attached to It 
a rod and ratchet, and aliowa the strength of the eharge by 
the height to whleh the ball is thrown; or (3) a pistol with 
excessively short barrel, closed by a plate attached to a 
spring, the amount of extension of whleh measures tbe 
powder’s strength. 2. Metal. A ttux-spoon or assay-spoon. 
c-pru'i-no*e, H'**’6-JpriVl-n5a,«. [Rare.] Pot. Not prut- 
nose or frosted, f < k- L. pruina, boar frost. 1 
ep-sl'Ion, ep-sarlon or e-psi'lon, n. The fifth letterand 
second vowel of the Greek alphabet (E, «): equivalent to 
English short e. As a numeral, its valnc is 5. Compare 
uphilon. [< Gr. € psilon , < e, e, -j- psilon, neut, e. of 
psitos , simple.] 

ep'Nom-lte, ep'suin-oit, n. Mineral. A vitreoua to 
earthy, white, transparent to translucent, bitter hydrous 
magnesium sulfate (MgS0 4 -f-71I g 0), crystallizing In the 
orthorhombic system, and sometimes found in botry- 
oldal masse* and fibrous crusta; a native Epsom salt. 
Called also hair»salt. [< Epsom, in England.] 

Kpfioin wait or walls, a white hydrated crystalline 
magnesium sulfate (MgSCb.711.jO), used as a purgative. 
Called also bitter salt or salts. 

It was originally extracted from the waters of Epsom, 
England, but It la now chiefly made from the kleserite of the 
Stassfurt salt-beds. [ < Epsom, English town.] 
ep'u-la-ry, ep'yu-l^-ri, a. Of or pertaining to a feast 
or banquet. f< L. epularis, < epulum, feast.] 

— cp''u-li , i'ilou+, n. A feasting.— ep'u-lonet* a. 
Feasting to excess.— ep"n-Io*'l-t y+, n. 

ep-ii'll*, ep-yfi'lia, n. Med. Tumor of the gums, some¬ 
times cancerous; gum-boil. [< Gr, ejx/ulis, gum-boil, 
< epi, upon, -(- ouUm, gum.] 

ep' r u-Io'*lH, ep'yn-lO'sie, n. Med. Cicatrization. [<Gr. 

epoulbsis, < ejn, upon, + onion, whole.] 
ep' r n-lot'lc,ep*yu-iet'Ic. I. a. Possessing power to cic¬ 
atrize and heal. II, n. An application for cicatrizing. 
c-pii'pll-Iate, U[or 6-]pifi'nfl-et or -$t, a. Entom. 
Without a pupil or central dark part, aa an ocellatcd spot. 
[< e- 4- L. papilla; see pupil (of tbe eye).] 
cp-n'rnl, ep-yQ'ral. I, a. On the tail or on the upper 
side of it; as, an ejntral bone, 11. n. An epural bone. 
[< Eli- -j- Gr. mra, tail,] ep"i-n'raU. 
rp'u-rnte, ep'vu-r6t, rt. [Hare.] To make pure; purify. 

— cp"ii-rn't ioi».j n. 

{"pure', £'plir\ ». [F.] Arch. A full-sized detailed plan of 
an architectural member or detail, or of some other feature, 
c^py-or'iii*, l'pi-Sr’nls, n. 1. An oatrich-llkc bird of the 
genua jf.pyortds, whose egga, 
subfossll In Madagascar, are a 
foot long and 9 Inchea In diame¬ 
ter. 2. IE-} Ornith. The genus 
ACpt/ornis. [ < Gr. aipys, tall, •+■ 
omis, bird.] 

e^qiia-bll'l-ty, I'cwa-bil'i-ti, 

C * E. /. J/. 1 fr. Hr. (ec’wa-, 

C* M* 8.), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being equable; uni¬ 
formity or evennesa, as of tem- 
]x*r, state, or action; continuous 
equality; equableness; as, equa¬ 
bility of movement or of soul. 

HU remainder of equabttity de¬ 
parted. Meredith Beauchamp's 
Career ch. 39, p. 3W). [R. BROS.] 

2. [Archaic.] Compnrabiiitv on 
equal terms. 3+, Well-balanced or normal condition. 
{< L. ierrua/Alita(t-)s, < sequabilis; see equable.] 
e'qiia-hl, -nesi. Equable, etc. Phil. Soc. 

e'qna-ble, Pcwo-bl, l\ l E. I . M. Hai. IT. Hr. (ee'wa-, 
C*.* 8m. 8.) a. 1. Of uniform condition or movement at 
all times; invariable, or varying but little; even; steady; 
as, an equable temperature. 
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But, before his life assumed the equable and prosperous tenor in 
which it continued to the end, one more trouble was in store for him. 

G. O. Trevelyan Macaulay vol. i, ch. 6, p. 343. [u.] 

2. Of equal or constant range, proportion, extent, or 
operation; free from inequalities or irregularitica; as, an 
equable ayatem of taxation; an equable tint. 3t. Equi¬ 
table. [< L, aeqvabilis, < sequo; sec equate, v.) ie'- 
qiia-blet,— e'qua-bly, adv. 

e'qita-ble-iiewK, n. The state or quality of being 
equahle. 

e-quse'vnl, §-cw!'vq1 or -cwc'vqI, a. Belonging to the 
same period; of equal age. [< L. sequus , equal, -f 
sevum, age.] 

e'qual, Fcwol, v. [equaled or equalled; e^qual-ino 
or e'qual-lino.] I. t. I. To be or become equal to; 
rise to the same level or degree with; aa, he >vaa too 
feeble to equal hia companions. 2. To meet adequately; 
fulfil the requirements of; as, hia ability equaled hia 
opportunity. 

No praiae can equal God’s goodne** in creating ns after his own 
spiritual likeoess. Chaining Works, Fbielon p. 568. [a. U. a. ’83.] 

3. To make equal; hring to the same place or state; 
conut as equal; equalize. 

From Egypt marchiog, equalled with one stroke, 

Both her first-born aod oil her bleating gods. 

Milton P. L. hk. 1,1. 488. 

4. To make equal return for or recompense in full; as, 
“ who anawerea all her cares and equalled all her love.” 
II+, i. To be equal; match. 

e'q it»I, a. 1. Or the same degree with another, or w ith 
each other, as in magnitude, valne, amount, or power; 
neither greater nor less; as, two men of equal tvorth. 

In tbe usage of moat geometers figures are regarded as 
equal only when they can he auperpoaed. Compare equiv¬ 
alent. 

Three aogle* of a triangle inalst on being equal to two right 
angle*. HOLMES Poet at BreakfasOTable p. 158. [ll. M. A co.] 

2. Uniform In condition or action; not changeable; 
even; equable; aa, an equal temperature. 3. Sufficient 
in power or quantity; adequate for the purpose; as, he 
was equal to the emergency. 

The cheering vigor of his [Cmpt. John Smith’s] resolate will, made 
him equal to his duty. 

Bancroft United States vol. i, ch. 4, p. 128. fL. B. A CO. ’50.] 
4. Of just proportion and relation; commensurate; as, 
your modeaty ia equal to your merit. 5. Equitable; just; 
impartial; exact; as ,eqiial lawa; “O house uf Israel, are 
not my waya equal?" 6. Having the same rank, dignity, 
or rights; as, all men arc equal in the eye of the law. 

All equal are within the Church’* gate. 

Herbert The Temple , Church rorch et. 88. 

7, Of the same importance or concern; hence, not dis¬ 
tinguished by auy ground of preference; indifferent; aa, 
your acceptance or rejection of iny offer ia equal to me. 

8. Jlot. Having both aides alike, aa leaves; symmetric¬ 
al; similar as to length, thickness, number, or alze, 0. 
Entom. Equate. 1 Ot. Even: said of numbers. (OF,, 
< L. aequahs, < sequus , even,] rc'qtmlf; e'q 11 a lit. 

Synonyms; see adequate; alike.—P reposition; to. 
Equal with Is rare In modem uac. 

Compounds, etc.; — e'qtinlm'qunl, a. [Scot.] Juat 
alike.—e. *en tied, a. 1 laving both ends alike, aotliat point 
and butt can not he distinguished: aald of eggs.—e.*fn II- 
Ing, a. Falling with equal velocities.—e. voices (Mus.\ 
a number of voices of either men or women only.— iden¬ 
tically e, (Math.), the same in every respect except situ¬ 
ation or method of designation, 
e'qual, n. 1. A person or thing equal to another; espe¬ 
cially, one of the same rank or condition. 2+, Equality; 
the state of being equal, 

e'q it aid, pp. Equaled. Phil, Soc. 

e"qtial-i-llo'roi!H, I*[or G'] cwa M*ftO'rua, a . Bot. 
Having all the flowers of the same head or cluster alike 
both fin form aod in character. [< L. sequalis (see 
equal )-\-Jlos (Jtor-\ flowerj iu"qiial-I-iro'roti»t* 
e'qtiul-lfcl, l'cwal-igt. n. One who attributes equality 
to certain persona or things indicated. 
e-qunl"l-l»i'rl-an, g-cwel'l-te'ri-an. I. a. Oforper- 
taining to the doctrine of the equality of the human race. 
11. n. A believer In this doctrine. 
e-qtnil'I-ly, e^woFi-ti, n. [-ties,/)/.] 1. The state or 

quality of being equal, as in amount, value, or rank; 
tnc state of being of the same quality or degree; aa, 
equality of weight, of worth, of knowledge, of right. 

Equality Improve* mannera, for it «trengthen* the boal* of all 
good manner*, re«pect for other men and women simply as men 
and women. 

Bryce Am, Commontreallh vol. ii, ch. U2, p. 862. [macm. ’89.] 

2. Uniformity of state or action; equability. 

If the human body did not jpooaeaa within Itaelf the power of gen¬ 
erating heat, *o as to maintain nearly an equality of temperature 
la all climate*, it could not loag exist. 

Comer Physiology ch. 7, p. 213. [ 11 . ’8t.] 

3. The condition of being flat or level; plainness; even¬ 
ness; as, the equality of a surface, 4. Math . The rela¬ 
tion between two quantities of the same nmount or value: 
Indicated by the symbol =. 5, [Hare.] Sufficiency; ade¬ 
quateness. [< OF. equalite , < L. sequalita(t-)s , < 
sequalis; see equal.] e-qiial'i-let. 

e"qiiMl-l-za'lIon, M'cwal-i-ze'ahun, n. The act of 
e"qiiaI-l»ft«i'tloit,} equalizing, or Inc state of being 
equalized. 

e'qnnl-Ize, 1 Ucwol-aiz, vt. [-ized; -Uzino.] 1. To 
e'q mi 1-1 «e, ( make equal to another or to one another, 
as in amount, condition, or degree; make alike; reuder 
uniform; match; as, to equalize burdens of taxation. 

4 This or that, not thU and that,’ Is the rule to which ail of os 
have to snhmit, and it strangely equalizes the destinies of meo. 

Hamerton Intell. Life pt. iv, letter iv, p. 165. [R. BROS. ’74.] 
2. Mech. To set (steam-engine valves) so as to render 
cut-off or some other function the same at both ends of 
the stroke. 3. To become or be equal to; represent ns 
equal; equal, e'qmil-llzet. 

Synonyms: aee halanck. 

— e'qiml-l , 'zliig«liar". n. A bar for equalizing or 
balancing strain. Specifically: 0) A lever In a locomotive 
running-gear or on a passenger-car truck, serving to dis¬ 
tribute or divide the losd 011 the wheels on ooe side of the 
engine or ear. (2) An arrangement of whlppletrecs to dis¬ 
tribute the stress of pull equally upon three horses abreast, 
u'qtml-r'zer, n y cwal-arz£r, n. 1. One who or that 
e'q 11 nl-1 "wer, f which equalizes or renders uniform. 

Hi* deportmeot is quite aoble, and ia a style to anaounce con¬ 
scious rank even to the most sedulous equalizer. Mmk. D’ARBLAY 
Diary and Letters vol. ii, ch. 18, p. 365. lc. A H. ’42.] 


e'q u»l-!er$ [Rare]. 2. Mech. A device to equalize the 
application of power or the pressure of weight in cars, 
wagons, etc.; as, an equalizer for a breaking-plow, 
e'qnal-ly, S'cwol-i, adv. 1. To the same amount or in 
the same degree with another; aa, equally exalted; equal¬ 
ly endowed. 2,1 n equal parts or shares; aa, the proceeds 
were equally apportioned, 3. With justice and fairness; 
impartially; equitably. 

e'qual-itesK, Vcwaf-nes, n. 1. The state or quality of 
being equal, aa in size, number, etc.; equality. 2t. 
Uniformity. 3t. Evenness, 
e-quiiit'tf u-ln r, §-cwan'glu-lar, a. Equiangular. 
e"«^nn-iiliii'l-Iy, Fcwa-ninFi-ti, n. 1. Evenness of 
mind or temper; composure of spirit; especially, calm¬ 
ness and steadiness amid trying circumstances; as, to 
hear losses with equanimity. 

It lb rare indeed that the philosophy of a dignfied Indian is so 
far dwtorbed, as to destroy the appearance of equanimity. 

COOFER Wept of Wi8h»ton*wish ch. 25, p. 371. Iw. a. t. ’60.] 
2t. Fairness of mind; impartiality. [< L. sequanimi- 
ta{l-)Sy < sequus , equal, -f animus , mina.] e-qitu li'l- 
s-uess*.— e-qnan'l-viioiiH, a. [Rare.] Of 
11 state of mind or temper; not easily disturbed.— 


IIIOtlS -1 

an even j ... 

e-qiin n'1-nioiiK-ly, adv. 
e'q 11 nut, l'cwont, a. [Arcbale.] 1, listing equal ares de¬ 
scribed in equal times. 2* Kegulatlng. 
e'qmiiit, n. In ancient astronomy, an eccentric circle 
around w hich a planet or the center of an epicycle was 
coucclved to move uniformly. Called also eccentric equa¬ 
tor . [< L. a>quan{t-)s, ppr. of sequo; see equate, v.] 
e-qiial©', §-cwet', vt. [e-qua'ted; e-qua'tino.] 1. 
To regard or represent as equivalent, or to indicate equal¬ 
ity between; put into the form of an equation. 

But having given a complex algebraic expression equated to 
eero, it ia ft matter of exceeding difficulty to discover all the root*. 

W. S. JEVONS Pri n. of Sctence bk. 1 , ch. 7, p. 123. [MACM. ’79.] 

2. To make equal or uniform, or to reduce to an aver¬ 
age; as, to equate lines. 

Civilization will certainly have ever new demands in order to 
equate ita ever changing renditions. 

T. B. Wakeman in T7i<* Arena Oct., ’91, p. 601. 

3. [Rare.] To be equal to; equal. [< L. sequatus , pp. of 
sequo , make equal, < sequus, equal.] 

Phraaea: — equnting for curves, In railroad engi¬ 
neering, the Increase of the measured distance to allow for 
curvature of track.—e. for gr tides, the addlog of ooe 
mile to the measured distance for every 20 feet of ascent, 
e'qitnle, l'cwet or -cwgt, a. Entom. Smooth, 
e-qua'f ion, §-cwe'ahnn, O. 1 E. 1. M. 8. W. Hr. (-zhun, 
6'. a E.), n. 1. Math. A proposition expressing, usually 
by the symbol =, the equality of two quantities. 

A 11 algebraic equation la one expressible by equating to 
zero an entire function of the unknown quantity, and ao 
of the general form oj? n -f- to"- 1 fix' 1 -f~ ix 

-4- k = 0. See phrases below. 

2. Astron. A correction dne to any varying source of 
error. 3. Chem. A symbolic representation of a chem¬ 
ical reaction, as Na«,C 05 -f-ll 2 S 04 =NaaS 0 4 -(-C 0 3 4 -lI a 0 . 
The first member includes the substances reacting; the 
second, the products. The sum of the quantities of the 
two members must be equal, [< L. sequatioin -), < sequo; 
see equate, t?.l 

Phraaea;— Abelinn eqnntion, an equation all of 
wboae roota are rational functions of one or more of the 
roots.— nd fee ted e.» a quadratic equation lo which all 
three terms are present.— eompiete e., an equation con¬ 
taining all the Integral powers of the unknown quantity 
up to tbe highest that enters toto It.— derived e., one 
formed by equating to zero the derivative of an equation 
aa to the unknown quantity — diHere 11 tin.I c., one that 
contains differentials or derivatives of variable quantities. 
— e. of n. curve, one giving a relation between the co¬ 
ordinates of every point 00 the curve.—e. nf condi¬ 
tion, one that expresses a relation betweeo quantities that 
enter Into it. — <•, of ctjulnoxea, the difference he- 
tween the mean and apparent places of the equinox.— e» of 
light, the time required for tbe light from a heavenly 
body to reach the earth.— e. of pnyments, the determi¬ 
nation of the time at which several sums of money, due at 
various times, abould be due, If all are paid at onee.— e. of 
the center, the difference betweeo the mean and true 
anomaly of a planet or satellite, due to the eccentricity of 
Its orhlt.— e. of time, the difference between mean and 
apparent time.—e. timepiece, a timepiece showing the 
difference between mean and apparent solar time.— expo- 
nentlnl e., one In which the unknown quantity enters 
Into ao expooeot.— genern 1 e., one the coefficients of all 
whose terms are algebraical quantities Independent of each 
other.— homoKcueoii* e., one In which all the terms are 
of the same degree In the unknown quantities.— Identleu I 
e., one true for all values of the quantities It contains, as 
v. -|- y = y -|- a\— Incomplete e. t one some of whose 
terms are wanting.— irreducible is, ooe none of whose 
roots Is the root of an equation of a lower degree with ra¬ 
tional coefficients.— linenr e., one each of whose terms 
la of the first degree In the unknown quantities, as ax + by 
+ cz= 0.— modulnr e., that connecting the moduli of two 
equal elliptic Integrals.— no ruin 1 eqiintiouN. equations 
that determine the value of the uuknown quantities In 
applying the method of least squares.— 1111 mericn I e», 
one all of whose coefficients, the constant term Included, 
are numbers.— nrdlunry d i Herein In 1 e. r one contain¬ 
ing the differential of only a single Independent variable.— 

S urtlnl differential e., one containing the deriva- 
vea of functions as to several Independent variables.— 
personal e., any error eommon to all tbe observations 
made by some one person; eoimnouly, the constant error 
he makes In estimating the moment of a transit of a star 
across a thread In his telescope.— reciprocal e,, one 
that remains unchanged wheo the unkuown qnantlty la 
changed to Its reciprocal aod the necessary reduction made. 
— rewolvoiit e., one whose roota are such entire func¬ 
tions of the roots of another that the latter roota can be ra¬ 
tionally expressed lo terms of the former .—hi mill in ne¬ 
on* e<tuntinn*, two or more equations In whleh the 
unknown quantities have the same values.—theory of 
ei| unt ion*, the branch of algebra that treats of equations 
having only one unknown quantity. 
c»qua'tlon-aI, e-cwe'shim-cl, a. 1. Belonging to or 
implying the uae of equations. 2. Mech. Equalizing; 
adjusting: equivalent to differential as applied to gear¬ 
ing, etc.—eqiifttlininl box, differential gearing in spin¬ 
ning-machines for regulating the twist of the yarn: usually 
enclosed In a box. Called also equalion»box. 

— e-qna'tlon-iil-Iy , adv. In an equational man¬ 
lier; by the use of equations. 

c-q 11 n't I e-cwe'Bhun-izm, n. Philos. The 

doctrine that the strength of one’s belief can be made 
to correspond exactly with the amount of proof. 

— <*-qna'1lon-l*t, 71 . An advocate of equationlsm. 
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equator 


til* 


equip 


e-qiia'lor, g-cwe't^r, n. 1. The circle In which tliat 
plane which passea through the center of the earth, sun, 
a planet, or other rotating body, perpendicular to the axis 
of rotation, cuts the surface of the body, called, In the 
case of the earth, the terrestrial equator. 2. The great 
circle in which the plane of the earth’* equator cuts the 
celestial sphere. Called oleo celestial equator. 

Thrice had the sou, to rule the varying- year, 

Across the equator roll’d his flaming sphere. 

Falconer The Shipwreck can. 1,1.18. 
3. A circle passing around any spheroid of revolution in 
the plane through its center at right angles to its axis. 
[< LL. seqttator, < L. xquo; see equate, v.] tv-qnn'- 
tort. 

Phrases:—eiiun tor of n liingnef, the line midway 
between the poles of a har magnet; the neutral line.— 
iiinguetie e., no Irregular line on the earth’s surface, 
encircling it nearly midway between the magnetic poles, 
where a free magnetic needle has no tendency to dip. It 
coincides nearly with the geographical or terrestrial equa¬ 
tor. Called also actinic line. 

e"qua-to'rl-al, i'cwo-to'ri-ol, a. Relating to. near, or 
determined hyanequator, especially theterrestriai equator. 

It ha* been found that the depths of the equatorial and tropical 
sea* are colder than those of the North Atlantic. R, A. PROCTOR 
Light Science, Deep* Sea, Dredgings p. 165. I A. 71.] 

[< LL. sequator; see equator.] e"q*ia-to / re-nU. 

— equntorlnl telencope, a telescope taroingontwo 
axes at right angles to each other, the principal one be¬ 
ing parallel to the axis of the earth, the object of the ar¬ 
rangement being to keep any point constantly in the field, 
notwithstanding the earth’s rotation. Tiie equatorial axis 
carries a circle by which the right ascension of a heavenly 
body may be measured, while the polar axis carries a dec¬ 
lination-circle. By mesne of the two axes any point above 
the horizon may be covered. The largest telescopes are 
usually mounted in this manner. 

— e^qna-lo'rl-al-ly, adv. In a line with the 
equator; in an equatorial direction. 

e^qnn-lo'rl-al, n. An equatorial telescope. See equa¬ 
torial, a. e"qna-lo're-nI5:. 

The visitor at Greenwich see* the great equatorial, and imag¬ 
ines that to be the chief observing instrument. 

R. A. Proctor Great Pyramid ch. 3, p. 153. [0. A w. *83.] 

— eiinntorinl condd IF.], literally, an elbowed equa- 

a 


e"ii»ii-ili*'l nl-ly, adr. Equally In distal relation— e"- 
iini-ili-iir'iiii I, a. Having days of equal length; equiooc- 
tlal.— c' / qiii-ox / rel«li , »l, a. Of like or equal excellence. 
—e"q ii I-exVel -I eii-ev,c'u u i-fo rm, a. Having the 
same shape; uolforin with others. c"qui«fi»rni , aU,— 


«»"nui-form'i-tyt, w. Uniformity 
a. llo ” ” ‘ 


o'^ni-jrrnph'ic. 


Jomolographie: said of maps in which all the areas 
are correctly proportioned. — (■"qiii-jn'cetif ♦ a. Lying 
at equal distances from a center.- r'qui-1 obeil", a. Hot, 
Having equal lobes.— e"(|iii-mo-in<‘ii / titI, a. Physics. 
Having equal momenta of inertia; specifically, having equal 
moments of ioertia about the three principal axes; said of 
polids.— e"<|iii-iiuil / tl-pl(e, a. Produced by multiply¬ 
ing by the same number.— e"qiti-uiul'tt-pl(C‘, n. One of 
two or more products of different quantities by the same 
multiplier.—e"qiii-nu 'hip- runt, a. [Rare.] Of the same 
number.— e-quip'n-vn-hi(e* a. {Rare.] Comparable: 
pimilnr; equivalent.— e - q u i p ' it - r n n c e, n. [Rare.] 
Equality or sameness of reciprocal relationship. e-qn ip'¬ 
ll-rim-cyl:.— e-quip'n-rniil. IRare.l l.«. Reciprocal; 
equivalent. II. n. Any tiling of like relationship or equal 
value with another. — e-quip'n-rnte, vt. Illarc.] To 
make or regard as equal; put upon an equal footiog.— 
c-quip"n-rn'lion, w. 1, [Archaic.] The set or proc¬ 
ess of making equal, or of putting on a footing of 
equality; as, the equiparation of legacies. 2t. A com¬ 
parison.— e"qui-p<*'ilal, a. Equal*footed, or having 
the pairs of feet equal.— e'qiii-pede, 1. a. Having 
legs of equal length; as, equipede chllopods. II. n. An 
equlpcdc ehllopod.— c"iiiii-pcml'en-cy, n. The state of 
beingloequipoise; an unbiased cunditioo.—e^qui-peuil'- 
ent« «. Hanging evenly balanced.— e'qui-pend-yt, 
n. A plumb-line.— e"qui-p(*u'Kntet> vt. To weigh or 
value equally.— e"qui-pe"ri-od'ie, a. Having equal 
periods, as the strokes of a hell.— (‘"(iiii-pon'der-niice, 
n. Equality of weight; balance; equilibrium; equipoise, e 
qui-poii'iler-nii-ey}.—c"qiii-poi!'(Ier-nnt, a. Of 
equal weight; evenly balanced.— e"qui-poll'd er-n I <*, v. 
I, t. 1. To equal lo weight; counterbalance. 2, To put 
Into well-balancedeoodition. 11. i. [Rare.] Tobe equal In 
weight.— e"qiii- poii"tler-n'i ion, n.~ e"qui -pon'- 
ilcr-oiis, a. Having the same weight; equiponderant.— 
l*"iini -pou'iler-mis- ness, «. — e"i|tu -pon'di - 




the ooc favoring human liberty may be followed, provided 
it be as probable, or nearly as probable, as the other.— 
e"quI-prob'n-bil-iKt, n. One of a school of casuists 
holding the doctrine of equiprobsbilism.— e"qni-rai1'i- 
enl,«. [Rare.] Equally radical.— e"qni-ro'tnl, a. Hav¬ 
ing wheels of the same diameter, hs a vehicle or machine* 
of equal rotation.—(•"qui-MCg-iiieii'tnb a. Having equal 
aegments: said of two Hiiob.— e'qui-si "fieri, a. [Rare.] 
Having equal aldes.—e'qiil-sired", a. Of equal size.— e- 
qiiin'o-iin ucc, n. The consonance which exists between 
octaves.—r-quiK'o-nn nt, e-cwls'o.nont, E. I. W. (I'cwi* 
sb-uont, C.) f a. In ancient and medieval music, of like or 
equal sound, as a tone and its octave.— c"q u i-sii f-fi'eien - 
ry, n. Equal sufficiency.—e"«m i-in n-gi*n't ml, a. Hav¬ 
ing the tangent equal to a constant line.— e"qui-t oiti"i>o- 
rahie-ouH, a. iRare.] Equal In time lengths; isochro¬ 
nous.— e"i|iil-vnl'iniit+» a. Equally valiant; of sufficient 
courage.— e"qui-vnl'iie, vt. [Rare.] Toregsrdsnd treat 
as of equal value; regard as at par with something.— e"qui- 
ve-loc'i-tvt, n. Equality in velocity.— e'qui*voic", 
n. An equal vote; a tie. 

ISq'ul-iisu, ec'wi-di or-de, n. id. Mam. A family of perls- 
sodnctyl ungulates, especially 
those having the median digits 
enlarged and alone functional 
(as hoofs), the lateral being ru¬ 
dimentary or reduced to splint- 
bones,the molarshypsodont and 
Iheir valleys filled with cement, 
and Incisors with the enamel 
invaginated from the cutting* 
eurfaces Into pits: including 
the horses, esses, and zebras. 
r< Equus.]— eq'uftd, n. 

C^qiil-dl-ag'n-ual, -dtf'- The Tibetan Wild Horae 
fer-enf, etc. See equi-. {Equus prezevalskl). i/*, 
c"qnl-dls / tanl, 5'cwi-dis'tont, a. Situated at equal 
distances from the seme point or from each other.— 
e"qul-dls'tnnec, e"ciiil-diN'tnnt-ly, adv . 
c"qiit-ex'ee1-leiit, etc., -form, etc., -grnpli'le, 
etc. See equi*. 

eq / iiMnr / ce-nons, ec’wl-lOr'se-nus, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to horse-stealing. 

A pound sale gives & perfect . . . title to any animal sold there¬ 
from. no matter what equilarcenous acta may have led to hi* 
incarceration. 

Boldrewooo Miner's Right ch. 23, p. 215. [macm. *90.] 
e"qnl-lat'er-nl, i'cwl-lnt'cr-ol, «. 1. Having all the 

sides equal; as, an equilateral polygon. 2, Zool. (1) 
Capable of division lengthwise into halves. (2) Coiled 
in one plane, as certain foramlniferoua sheila. [< LL. 
wquilateralis , < L. sequus, equal, + lotus (later-), side.] 

Phrases:— equilaternl bivalves a shell divisible 
Into symmetrical halves by a line from the apex of the 
umbo downward.— e. ]i y perboln, a hyperbola with equal 
axes.—mutually is, having each side of one equal to a 
aide of the other: said of two figures. 

— e"qnl-lat'er-nl-ly, adv. 

©"qiil-lai'er-nl, n. A side of equal length with an¬ 
other, or a figure with equal sides. 

e^qnl-ll'braiit, S'cwi-loi'brant or g-ewibi-hrant, n . 
Physics. A system of forces which, applied to a body, 
counteracts another system and produces equilibrium. 
e"qnl*Il'brate, J'cwl-lal'bret, v. [-bea'ted; -bra'- 
ting.] I. t. 1. To bring into or keep In a state of equi¬ 
poise or equilibrium. 2. To he iu equilibrium with; 
counterpoise. 

II. i. To be in equilibrium; balance. 

Matter i* found with mechanical push end pull inheriag within 
it; and when these two are balanced in equilibrating ,resistance, 
there is rest. Seelyk Empirical Psychol, p. 64. [c. A CO. *84.] 
[ < LL. ceqvilibratuSy < L. seqmts, equal, -j- Itbro; see 
i.iBnATE, t?.] se"qnl-ll / l>rnle+; e' / qtil-ll / brl- 
nlet. 

— e"qul-'lI-I>rn'tlon, n. The act of producing or 
maintaining an equilibrium, or the state of being in equi¬ 
librium; equipoise.— e"qn 1-11'brn-lo-ry, a. Tend¬ 
ing or serving to produce or maintain equilibrium. 

A compensatory or . . . equilibratory action goe* on uoder the 
French currency law, and tends to maintain both gold and silver 
more steady in value. 

W. S. Jevons Money and Mechanism pt.», ch. 12, p. 39. [J. P. *89.] 
e"qIII-li'brii tc, Ucwl-loi'bret or -br{t, a. [Rare.] Equally 
balanced. 

The equilibrate harmoDV of the Constitution. 

George F. Edmunds Id The Forum Feb., ’92, p. 698. 


e"qiit-ll'l>rlK»n, I'cwi-lai'brizm, n. Philos. The doc¬ 
trine that man can always counteract any Inclination of 
the will by an opposing or inhibiting volition. [< L. 
xquilibris; sec equilibrium.} 
c-qnll'I-brlK*, g-ewil'i-hrist, E. /. J/.* W. lt>. (I'cwi- 
lai'brist, C. J/. 2 ), n. One skilled in the practise of bal¬ 
ancing, as a rope-walker or tumbler. [< L. seqvilibris ; 
see EQUiLinniuM.] — c-qull^I-forla/tle, a. 
(•"qni-Itb'rl-nm, rcwi-lib'ri-um, n. I, A state of 
halance produced hy the connteractiou of two or more 
forces; equipoise. 2. Specifically: (1) Physics. The 
state of a body bo acted upon by several counteracting 
forces that it hae no tendency to move. 

Equilibrium is stable if after a slight displacement the 
body returns to Its former position; unstable when such dis¬ 
placement causes It to move still fsrther from-its position; 
neutral , mobile, or Indifferent when after such displace¬ 
ment it remains at rest. The three states are exemplified 
(«) by a suspended sphere, (b) by one balanced on the point 
of a needle, and (c) by one resting on a level surface. 

The word* repose and equilibrium are to be’carefully dUtiu- 
gui*hed. . . . Equilibrium signifies the state ot a body which, 
submitted to action of any number of forces, in still in the ume 
condition as if these forces did not act. 

B. SELI IMAN, Jr. Ifiysica pt. x, ch. 2, $ 2, p. 19. [BL. A CO. *67.] 

(2) Equal balance of the mind between conflicting or dif¬ 
fering motives or reasons; hence, fairness of judgment; 
well-balanced state; also, suspense; doubt; indecision. 

(3) Politics. Equal balance of influence and power l>e- 
tween opposing interests in government, resulting in 
peace. 

Walker . . . was in favor of maintaining the equilibrium ot the 
Government hy giving the South a majority in the Senate, while 
the North would always . . . have a majority in the House of Rep¬ 
resentative*. NlCOLAY AND Hay Abrcthom Lincoln vol. ii, ch. 6. 
p. 96. {C. CO. *90.] 

3. A due balancing of relations or proportions; in art, 
(1) the due balance or equipoise of a figure, or (2) the 
proper balancing of objects, lights, shadows, etc. -I. 
Equal diffusion or distribution, as of heat or magnetism. 

It woald seem that there is a tendency to emHlt&rfwwi ot tem¬ 
perature throughout oil space, which must finally be reached. 

O. N. Stoddard in Vinreot’a Ion und I p. 536. [r. a. o. ’87.) 
[< L. equilibrium, < xquilibris, evenly balanced, < 
sequus, equal, -f libra, balance.] ae^qn I-ill>'rI-uni+; 
e-quil'I-lirct; e"qu l-1!bVl-ty$. 

Phrases, etc.: — equilibrium of force* (Philos.), a 
state of balance in the uaiverse toward w hich, according to 
the philoaophy of Herbert Speoeer, all physical, chemical, 
and vital processes are hut steps.— c>"i|~iii-lib'ri-iitiit 
sonic", n. A balance maintaining constant equilibrium, 
with recording mechanism for varying weights. — e.; 
valve, n. 1, A valve having the same pressure on each 
aide. 2. A valve to equalize pressure, as io a Cornish 
steam-engine.—In (‘quilibrin, iu a state of equipoise. 

Derivativea: — o // qiiI-lib / rS-ai, a. Pertaining 
to or showing equilibration.— e"qiiI-llI>'rl-onw, a. 
Having or being in equilibrium; evenly balanced.— e"- 
quI-lII>'rl-onK-lyt, adv — e-qnll'l-brlze, vt. To 
bring into a state of equilibrium; counterpoise; make 
tranquil. 

e'qui-Iobed", -nio-iiien'lnl, etc. See equi-. 

15-qiiI'mr, e-cwai'nT o/* -cwl'ne, n. jd. Mam. The 
Eqttidve, most restricted, as a subfamily. [< Equuo.] 
e'qui ne, I'ewiu or -ewain. I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or like a horse. 

Mild equine faces looking out with active nostril* over the var¬ 
nished brown boarding. 

GEOaOH Eliot Daniel Deronda vol. ii, ch. 35, p. 24. [O. 76.) 
2. Of or pertaining to the Eqninse. 

The mule Is apt to forget all but the equine side of his pedigree. 

Lowell liiglotc Papers second series, iii, intro, letter. 

II, n. A horse; one of the Equinse. [< L . equinus % 
< equus, horse.] 

— r-qutn'l-ly, n. Equine nainre or character, 
e-qnl n'l-a, g-cwm'i-o, n. 1. Pathol. A virulent con¬ 
tagions disease characterized hy pustular eruptions, 
usually In equine animals; horse-pox. 2. The glanders; 
farcy. [< L. equinus; see equine.] 
e-quln'na, e-cwiiUa, n. [Am. Ina.] The quinnat. 
e"q«I-noe/lta1, Fcwi-nec'shal, a. I. Occurring at or 
near the time of an equinox; as, an equinoctial gale. 

A wild equinoctial storm was howling around the battlements of 
'*-* l -“'-idv-' ” r '’ 1 


Equatorial Coud6 of the Paris Observatory, 
a, b, axis of the telescope; m, mirror; c, counterpoise. 

torial; an equatorial telescope ao urranged that the observer 
looks along the line of the axis on w hich it turns, and there¬ 
fore need not change his position when the instrument Is 
pointed iu different directions. 

eq'ner-ry, cc'\v£r-I (xm), n. [-hies, pi .] 1, An officer 
having charge of the horsee of a prince or nobleman. 

Wherever he went ... he was accompanied by hia equerry. 

Victoria Prince Consort ch. 14, p. 2x0. [n. *67.] 

2. The stables of a prince or noble, or the officers and 
men in charge of them. [< F. ecurie, stable, < LL. 
scuria, < OilG. sciura, shed.] eq'uer-y};; quer'yt, 

— eq'ucr-ry-slilp, n. 

e-qiie*'trl-ait, g-cwes'tri-on, a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to horses or horsemanship* performed with or on horses; 
as, equestrian gainee or exhibitions. 

Of all theatrical entertainments, the equestrian drama is per¬ 
haps the most abeurd. J. JEFFERSON in Cent. Mag. Jan., *90, p. 370. 

2. Practised in or given to horsemanship. 

Scott was both a pedestrien and an eqtiestrlan traveller, having 
often, os he tellB us, walked thirty rnilcB, or ridden a hundred. 

Bamkhton Intell. Life pt. i, letter v, p. 29. [it. BROS. *74.] 

3. Representing one on horaehaek. 

The bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, . . . the most 
majestic representation of the kingly character that ever the world 
has seen. 

Hawthornf. Marble Faun vol. i, ch. 18, p. 208. [o. A CO. *74.] 

4. Composed of Roman cqnites or knights. [< L. 
equestcr (equeslr-), < equus, horse.] c-qucs'tri-a it. 

c-qiie*'trI-Hii, n. A rider on horseback; one given to 
or skilled In horsemanship. 

e-qiiett'lrl-aii-lMm, e-cwes'tri-an-izm, n. Horseman¬ 
ship, or the practiae of riding on horseback. 

e-queN^in-onue', g-cwes'tri-en', n. A woman skilled 
in the riding of horses; a horsewoman. 

equi-. Derived from Latin zeqmts, equal: a combining 
form. Words beginning with equi- not found In this 
list are in vocahuiary place.— e"qul-an'gu-lnr, a. Hav¬ 
ing equal angles. e-qimn^giwlnrt; c"qiii-nn'gleil+* 

— c"quI-nn"gu-lnr'i-ty, n.— e^qni-nn"hnr-nion'- 
Ic, a. Math. Equally anharmonic: applied to the altustion 
of four points or elements (one of them being imaginary) 
whose anharmonic ratio Isa cube root of unity.— c"qni« 
nu"imr-ijioii / i< , -uMy, adv.— c"<|tii-nr-t ie'ti-lnle, 
a. Having equal Joints with another.— c'qui-nxe, a. 

Having equal axes, e'qiil-nxeilt.— e'^jiu-bnl'niice, 
vt. To counterpoise.— e"<iiii-lml'niice, n. See equi¬ 
librium.— e"qnl-l»l-ra r di-nie, a. llHving two equal 
rays, as a aponge-spicule.— c"qui-el)nuge'u-liK**, a. 

Of equal variahleneaa.— i‘ / 'qui-rnn / vux, a. Having two 
convex surfaces of equal curvature.— e"qiiI-eruNVunt, 

«. Growing at the same rate.—e"qni-ei*n'rnl, a. 

Having legs or sides equally long; Isosceles, e'qnl- 
ernret,— e"qiii-ili-ng'o-niilj a. Having equal dingo- 
nala.—i:' / iiui-ilil y rer-ent, a. Havingeqaal dllTcrencea. 

sofa, firm, ask; at, fare, accord; el^mgot, tr = over, eight, e = usage; tlu, uiachiue, | — renew; obey, no; not, nor, at$*m; full, rule; hut, burn; uisle; 


the castle. Motley John of Bameveld vol. ii, eh. 23, p. «10. [u.} 

2. Of or pertaining io the equinox, or equality of day 
and night. 3. [Rare.] Of or pertaining to the equator 
or equatorial regions; equatorial. [< L. xquinoctialis, 
< seqvtnoctium; aee equinox.] je"qnI-noc'4Ialt; 
e"qul-noc'lloii-al+; e"qul-uox'IaIi. 

Phraaes:— eqiiinnclinl col lire, the hour-circle pass¬ 
ing through the equiooctial points.— e, line, the equator.— 
e. no in 4 k, the points of Intersection of the equator and the 
ecliptic. Galled often the equinoxes.— e. time, time reck¬ 
oned from the moment at which the sun passes the vernal 
equinox. 

e'^ul-noe'llal, n. 1. A severe storm occurringusu- 
nlly at or near the equinox, and popularly but errone¬ 
ously believed to be caused by the sun’s crossing the 
eqontor. 2. The equator, either celestial or terrestrial. 
e"qnI-noe'tlal-ly,atfr. In the direction of the equi¬ 
noctial or equator. e"qnI-noc'tl<m-al-1yt. 
e'qiil-itox, I'cwi-nox, n. I. Astivn. One of two op¬ 
posite points in the heavens at which the snn in ita ap¬ 
parent annual course crosses the celestial equator, at 
which time the daya and nights in all parts of the earth 
are of equal length. These points change position grad¬ 
ually. Sec precession. 2. The time ut which the suo 
crosses the equator, about March 21 end Sept. 22. 

Whpn descends on the Atlantic The identic 
Storm-wind of the equinox. LoNOFELLow Seaieeed st. 1. 

3. [Rare.] An eqnlnoctial storm. 4+. Ennality of day 

_ 1 ^ ♦ Li. 1 ^ ^ .... +/\ orxAt hne* o riVfk toVi 


tlnnt; e^qur-noc'IIont; c"quI-noi'lI-unit. 

Phrases: — menn equinox, a point on the ecliptic 
which would mark the position of the equinox if the latter 
moved uniformly,unaffected by nutation.— vernnl e v the 
point which the pun passes in crosslag the equator from 
pouth to north, about March 21. 
e"qiii-uu'nier-nnf, a . See equi-. 
e-qiilp', e cwip\ rt. [e-quipped': e-quip'pino.] 1. To 
furnish or fit out for any service, task, or course; provide 
with all that Is necessary for a successful undertaking; 
as, the steamer was equipped for a two years’ crurse. 
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WeLl equipped foraueeess by at knowledge of the world Bad & 


cit-iy. Til P. Koa Ah Original Bette ch. 1, p. 4. [D. M. A co.] 

2. To dress or attire, as In a particular manner or for a 
special purpose; array; as, she came out of her room 
eq>jipped for the hall. 

Nature it not slow to equip i» in the prison-uniform of the party 
to which we adhere. Emerson* Essays, Self*Reliance in first 
series, p. 50. [H. M. A CO. ’81.] ^ 

[< OF. equiper, esquiper, < lcc. ski]>a, set in order, 

' ' “,Wr‘T CVd by foeii(*8 *!ti" dTiin*ietor"and”a8 much 

f V'?tu’ ln„i na „o as 35 *CCt hCigllt. 

... «: To itud ofMoos in r'^pm to rank [M.] PK ^o'^'.jSIk’ev^rooSi ,K# " !j A 
e«l'«|.j»»se, ec'Bi-pjj, «. I. The outfit, Including all eq'iil-i.i-bi; -no,*. Equitable, 
essentials, prepared or necessary for a given purpose, as ^ ’ Phil Soc 

for an army, a traveler, or a vessel about to depart; an c «i'iit-|a-ble ec'wi-ta-bl a.*~ I 

(•niiinmpnt' nq .. 1 - - * 


ur. equiper, esquiper, < ice. smjki, s< 
equip, prob. < root of ska pa, shape, but in 
slip, ship.] e-*qiilppe't.—c-q nl|»']»e 
eti'in-pnget, v. I. /. To equip: furnish wit 


— bq^ul-xe'i ic, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from the Equixetacese.— eu n I set ie nei<l, same as aco. 
nitio acid- <*<i*ii ii-I’orm, a. Hot. Having the 
fonn of Eqniselum.— E<i"iii-*e-l» / tes, n. Paleon. Those 
cslaniarlau forms from the Carbonifer¬ 
ous and older Mesozoic In regard to 
which, although the stems are provided 
with sheaths, doubt exists as to whether 
their fructification agrees with Eqxiise - 
Iwm: retained as a generic name. Their 
cylindrical, furrowed steins are from 71 

■. ■ rnnt'b ’ 


equipment; as, camp-cg'i/i/wj^. 

This caravao cooaisted of two hundred camels bearing tents, and 
provisions, aod other equipage fnr the long journey into Egypt. 

J. H. Ingraham Throne of David p. 20. [r. BROS. ’89.] 

2, A carriage, usually with what goes with it, as horses 
and servants and their belongings; as, the prince travels 
with a grand equipage. 

A gay And hrilliant equipage , that flashed and spun. 

Longfellow Wayside Inn, Lady Wentworth st. 4. 

3. Imposing display; retinne; state. 4. [Archaic.] A 
complete service of certain articles; the dishes, utensils, 
etc., used for a certain purpose. 

Before them stood a small table, . . . upon which a breakfast 
equipage was spread. 

Lever Harry Lnrrequer ch. 35, p. 2G2. [a. ’66.] 
at. Dress; accouterments; decoration. 6+. A collec¬ 
tion of small implements and trinkets, as scissors, twee¬ 
zers, etc., worn on a chatelaine or In a ense hung from 
the waiat. 71. Equality. [OF., < squi])er; sec kquit.] 
«*-q 11 1 p' 11 -ra-ble, e"qiil-pe'tlal, etc. See equi-. 
e-qiilp'a-raii-ey, §-cwtp'u-ran-ai, n. Logic. Equality 
or sameness of relationship. Compare disquipa rancy. 
[< L. aequ\naran{t-)s, ppr. of aequipai'O, compare, < 
aequus, equal, -f par, equal.] e*q iilp'n-raiieei.— 
o-<jiiIp'n-rnnt. 1. a. Exactly reciprocal; equivalent. 
II. «. Lliare.1 Anytlilog of equal value or like relation¬ 
ship with another. 

«’- 4 iui|>'a-ralet, vl. 1. To reduce to a level; treat as on 
the same level. 2. To compare, 
c-nu i i»"u-rii / iioii, e-cwlp'a-rC'ahTia, n. 1. [Archaic.] A 
placing on the same level or footing. 2t* A comparing; 



Characterized hy equity, or fairness 
and just dealing; impartial; as, an 
equitable division of property: rarely 
said of persons. 

A free, just, and equitable government 
has always developed the powers of the ha- 
man mind. Alex. Campbell in Campbell 
and Owens Debate vol.i, p. 4. [R. A F. ’29.] 

2. Conformable to natural right and 
justice, na distinguished from posi¬ 
tive or technical rules; conformable 
to right and justice In the moral 
rather than the legal sense. 3. Law. 

(1) Of or pertaining to the principles 
of right and justice aa administered 
by courts of equity; having relation 
to the system of rulea and remedies enforced by thoae 
courts, aa distinguished from courts of common law; as, 
an equitable right or remedy. (2) Within the cognizance 
of a court of equity. [< F. equitable , < equite; see 

EQUITY.] 

Svnonyma : see honest; just; right. 

Phraaea;— eijuitnble assignment, an assignment, 
aa of rights of action, possibilities, expectancies, or things 
not In being, which, though not good at law, is enforceable 
In equity.— e. conversion, a change in the nature of 
property in contemplation of law, to effect aomc purpose, 
such as the Intention of a testator, or of the parties to a 
cootrsct.—e. estnte, an estate acquired by operation of 
equity or cognizable only la courts of equity, as the estate 
of one for whose use lauds arc held hy another. 

eq'iiI-la-hlu-nes.H, n.— eq'ul-ta-bly, adr. 


The property of having equal valcncca. (2) Same as 
valence. 3. Geol. Correspondence in stratigraphic 
chronology. [< LL. aequivalentia , < aequiv<uen{t-)s, 
ppr. of wquivaleo, have equal power, < L. sequm, equal, 
-f valeo , be strong.] e-qiilv'a-len-ttyj. 
e-qulv' 11 -Ienl, g-cwiv'a-lgnt, a. 1. Equal In value, 
force, meaning, or the like; equal so far aa concerns the 
matter under consideration; aa, two negatives arc equiv¬ 
alent to an affirmative. 

Strictly speaking, there are 00 synonyms In a language, the most 
closely resembling and apparently equivalent terms having some 
nice shade of distinction. Mathews Words p. 29. [e. c. o. *76.] 

2, Geom. Equal in area or in volume: when soused, 
distinguished from identically equal or congruent. 3. 
Geol. Belonging to or formed in the same chronological 
horizon, however separated in present position. 

All strata of the same era, as nearly as can be ascertained, are 
said to be equivalent strata, or those of the same geological horizon. 

Dana Geology pt. ii, div. ii, p. 101. [ 1 . a. * CO. ’SO.] 

4. Biol. Homologous in form or structure. 5. Chem. 


AnEquisetum or 
Horsetail, 
a, fertile stem; b , 
sterile stem. 


parallel. _ > , ... 

c-qiilp'mciK, g-cwip'mgnt, n. 1. The act or process cq'til-lan-ey, ec'wi-tan-si, n. 1. Horsemanship. 2+. 
of equipping with all needful supplies for any special Bot . The state of being eqititant: said of leaves, 
service; as, the equipment of a licet. 2. The state of ©"qiil-lan-gon'llal, -leiii^po-ra'iie-on*, etc. 
being thus supplied or fitted out. 3. 'Whatever coneti- See equi-. 

tntes an outfit or preparation for some special purpose; eq' 111 -I 11 ill, ec'wl-tant, a. 1. Biol. Overlapping or 
a*, a diplomatist’s equipment in modern languages. Spe- riding, aa leaves folded forward longitudinally on the 
ciflcally: (I) jtl. Mil. Arms, horses, accouterments, etc. midrib so that each embraces the one placed next within 
A pair of greaves . . . waa one of the *lx article* of armor which OS In the iris. * 1 IJI 1 u " 

formed the complete equipment of a fireek warrior. ing on horseback 

anthon Homer's Iliad, bk. iii, P . 271, note. [ 11 . ’55.] ride, < eaves (equi(-\ lion 
<-> Kolline-stock and the rest of the apparatus necessary eq^nl-lahlnii, ec'wl-tc'sliun, n. 1, The act of Rrt of 
for openning a railway. [< F. equipement, < OF. —' * ' ‘ 

equiper; see equip.] 

^liil-polse, I'cwi-peiz, 


another object in volume, weight, w orth, etc. 

— e-qiilv'a-lenl-ly, adv. In an equal manner, 
e-qiilv'u-lent, n. 1. That which is or ia regarded as 
equal in value, forcej measure, meaning, or the like, to 
something else nsed m comparison; something that will 
offset, counterbalance, or compensate for the correlative 
indicated. 

Our influence ia the precise equivalent of our human worth or 
worthlessness. Stalker Imago Christi ch. 17, p. 332. [a. * »■ ’90.] 

2. Chem. The atomic amount of a radical that is capa¬ 
ble of combining with or replacing a similar atom. 

Thus hydrogen, with an atomic weight of 1.006, combines 
with cblorlo, with an atomic weight of 85.45, to form hydro¬ 
chloric acid. If the hydrogen be replaced by sodium, with 
an atomic weight of 23.05, sodium eblorid results. In this 
ease the atoms of sodium, hydrogen, and chlorln, or the 
numbers representing their weights, arc equivalents. 

3. Geol. A stratum or series of strata deposited at the 
same period with strata referred to that are found else¬ 
where and may he of different lithological character, but 
usually contain fossils of similar types. 

Phraaea :-lnw oTeqn i vnlcntH (Chem.), the law that 
the combining weights of any two substances that fonn 
separate compounds with a third are also their combining 
weights, or simple multiples of those weights, when they 
unite with each other.— ineehauicnl **. ol lient, the 
mechanical energy which, when transformed Into heat, will 
produce one heat-unit. Called also Joule's equivalent and 
represented hy J. In English units, according to the de¬ 
termination or Prof. Howland, of Baltimore, it is 778.8; that 
Is, the energy required to lift 778.3 pounds one foot will 
raise the temperature of one pound of water one degree 
Fahrenheit. 


2+. Mounted on or riding ahorse; be- e^'qul-val'lnnl, -vnl'iie, etc. See equi-. 
it. [< J,. equitan{t-)*, ppr. of equito, I’-quiv'n-lizet, r. To amount, 
iit-), horseman, < eqvwt, horse.] e'q ill-valve, I'cwi-valv. I. a. llavingthe^ 


. . , [-poised; -pois'ing.] To 

hold in or bring into equipoise; balance equally; sene 
as an equipoise to; counterbalance. 

'qiil-poKe, n. 1, Equality or equal distribution of 


2. A ride or excursion on horseback. [< L. equita¬ 
tion-), < equitatus, pp. of equito; see equitant.] 

I>1. Bom. Antiq, The 
ancient Home, standing 

* - „ , «.4.c viun and the people, and con¬ 

feree; counterpoise; as, the weight in the scale is the pigting originally of the mounted soldiers; the knights. 
equipoise of that on the beam. [L., pi. of eque* (equif-); see equitant.] 

I would have 00 man depre*u hi« Imagination, hut 1 would have C q"ll l-tooil% CC^wl-tfillC H. An African antelope(A«f?7- 
him rai«e hi« reason to be it* rquijxnsc. * ndeuntni 

’tevetde prt*f., p. 13 . [k. p. a co. * 80 .] o/>ead€noia). 

J ec'wi-tl, 91 . [-ties, 1. The quality of be¬ 

ing equal or fair; fairness or Impartiality exercised in 
any and all relations and circumstances; equality of 


_valves alike 

iu form and size, as a bivalve shell, e'qiil-valvedt; 
riding on horseback; horsemanship. e"qiil-vi»l'vii-lar$. II. n. Abivalve hnving both 

lie made a vault that would not hav« disgraced the most experi- valves alike, [< EQUI--f- E. VOlVO, folding door.] 
enced m«nter of equitation. o-q ii 1 y'o-C'Rl, p-cwiv'ocal, a. J. Having a doubtful 

Irvino Alhambra , Two Discrtrt statues p. 431. [g. p. r.] meaning or signification; capable of being understood In 


11. Taylob Philip van Artevetde prvf., p. 13. [k. p. a CO. *80.] 
[< EQUI- -f- POISE.] 

i»''qiil-|M»l'Iem*e, rcwi-pePtus, n. 1. The state or 
quality of lx*iug equipollent; equality of weight, power, 
significance, or influence. 

A* we find thus a certain cqoivalence In the ages, there Is also an 
eqnifxAtrncc of individual genius to the nation which it represents. 

Emerson Social Aims Prog. Culture p. 205. [H. M. a co. ’89.] 
2. IjOgic. Sameness of force or meaning In two or 
more propositions differently expressed, as In “he ia 
always prepared,” and “he is never unprepared.” 3. 
Jtat/i. The relation of two parallel lines equal in length. 
[< LL. wquipolleri{t-)8 ; see equipollent.] c"qul- 
nol'len-py^, 

e^qiil-pol'Ienl, f'cwl-pel'gnt, a. 1. Equal in weight, 
jsjwcr, significance, or effect; equivalent. 

Intellectual and ethical rights are equipollent. 

WiNCllKLL Science and Religion ch. 8, p. 212. [w. a p. *77.] 
2. Tj)fj\c. Equivalent In meaning and force, as an af¬ 
firmative and a double negative. 3, Math. Equal and 
parallel. [< F. equii>oUent, < LL. trquipol/en(l-)8, of 
eqnnl power, < L. spquus, equal, A-jxxlen(t-)8, ppr. of 
}>oUeo, be strong.] sr'qiil - pol'Icnlt. — «u'qnl - 
poPIenl-ly, at/i’.-t^niI-pol'Irnt-iieM, n. 

e^qiil-po-len'IIal, I*cwl-po-ten'shal, a. Physics. Hav¬ 
ing equal potential at all points: said of a line, surface, 
or region. Such lines or surfaces In a field of force cut 
all lines of force at right angles, and are lines nr eur- 
facesof level, whether electric, magnetic, or gravitational. 

The region of space in which the potential ia higher than a cer¬ 
tain value ia divided Irom the region in which it U lower than this 
value hy a uurfaee called an equipotential surface. 

' -- 7 Elect 


rights; equal justice; In practise, the impartial distribu¬ 
tion of justice, or the doing that to another which the 


prerogative, exercised through the chancellor as hefng 
14 the keeper of the king’s conscience,” of moderating the 
harshDcss of the common law “according to equity anti 
good conscience ” when Its rules worked hardship in par¬ 
ticular eases. Its history ns r separate jurisdiction began In „ ... :./* . 

the reign of Richard II. (I377-’89). Its courts of chancery e 


J. C. Maxwell Electricity ch. 1, p. 7. [macm. ’88.] 

[< EQUI- 4- POTENTIAL.] 

c-qulpl', r/p. Equip]>ea. Phil. Soc. 

c"qiil-ra«rl-4*Hl, -M‘<r>nic»'tnl, etc. See eqi i-. 

6"i\ ii 6'cw!m6', a. Iler. Same as Aiouistf. 

K4| // ul-s.e-l»»'ce-nc, ec'wi-sg-te'sg-i or -ty'se-6, n. pi. 

Bot. A clearly differentiated order of rush-like vascular 
cryptogamous plants —the horsetail family — with exten¬ 
sively creeping rootstocks, simple or branched, jointed, 
usually hollow stems, and the sterile leaves reduced to 
sheaths at the joints, the fertile forming a short spike 
w hicli terminates the stem, it consists of a single genua 

l< U fag*******™ the time apiwfoteiT for p^SK 

n. Bot. 1 The C » h n s '„%K 

only genus of the Lqmsetacesp, of which there arc about e-quiv'n-lenti. 

a dozen American species, most of them known as horse- e-qwl v'u-leiice, g-cwlv^-lcns, n. 1 . The state of bc- 
talls or sevurinyrushes. 2. [e-] A plant of this genua, ing equivalent, In any sense of the word. 2. Chem. (1) 


two ways; susceptible of various interpretations; am¬ 
biguous; as, an equivocal phrase; an equivocal test. 

lie wears a nondescript skull-cap, which I conjecture, from some 
equivocal signs, had once been a fur hat. 

J. P. KENNEDY Sivaltotc Bam ch. 3, p. il. [o. p. r. ’54.] 

2. IjOgic. Having two or more meanings. Equivocal 
terms may be either properly amhiguoua or homony¬ 
mous. ( 1 ) Properly ambiguous terms are those that have 
come, through association or analogy, to be used In differ¬ 
ent significations, as man , meaning either the race or 
manhood In the abstract. (2) Homonyms are terms that, 
though of different origin, have accidentally assumed the 
same form, cither in spelling, as lead , the metal, and lead, 
to conduct; or In sound, as rein, reign, and rain; or In 
both, as mass, a heap, and mass, a religious service. 

3. Of uncertain significance, origin, character, or value; 
ascribable either to good or bad motives; undecided; 
questionable; suspicions; as, an equivocal character or 
position. 4t. Equivocating. [< LL. aequirocus, < L. 
wquus , equal, -j- pox (roc-), voice.] ic-qulv'o-ciii;; 
e - qiilv'o - can 17 ; v - qulv'o - cnle+; uq'ul- 
voquet. 

Synonyms: ambiguous, doubtful, dubious, Indefinite, 
Indeterminate, indistinct, questionable, suspicious. A state¬ 
ment Is ambiguous wdien It Icavca the mind of the reader or 
hearer to fluctuate between two meanings, which would fit 
the language equally well; It Is equivocal when It would 
naturally be understood hi one way, but Is capable of a dif¬ 
ferent Interpretation; an equivocal expression Is, as a rule. 
Intentionally deceptive, while an ambiguous utterance may 
be simply the result of a want either of clear thought or of 
adequate expression. That is doubtful which Is fairly open 
to doubt; that Is dubious which lias become the suhjeet of 
doubts so grave hs scarcely to fall short of condemnation; 
as, & dubious reputation. Questionable may he used nearly 
In the sense either of dubious or of doubtful; a questionable 
statement Is one that must be proved before ft crh he ac¬ 
cepted. A questionable character Is ouc In regard to which 
all questlona are likely to receive an unfavorable answer. 
Equivocal la sometimes, though more rarely, nsed In this 
sense. A suspicious character gives manifest reason to be 
suspected; a suspicious temper Is Inclined to suspect the 
motives and intentions of others, with or without reason. 
For other synonyms, and for antonyms, see amihououb. 

Phrasea:— equi vocn I or doubtful chord, a musical 
chord common to two or more keys, employed In transi¬ 
tions from one key to another.—r. Hymptoiii {Itothol.), a 
symptom common to two or more diseases. 

Derivatives:— e-qnlv" o -cmI '1-ty, n. 1. 
Kqnivocalncsa. 2. Something cquivocal.— c-qitlv'- 
o-enl-ly. adv.— e-qulv'o-ual-ne**, n. Equivo¬ 
cal state, character, or quality; ambiguity, e-qiiiv'o- 

■qn I v'o-eal, n. A w ord or term susceptible of more 
have come In a great measure to overshadow the more in- ^ mn °nc meaning; an ambiguous expression; equivoke, 
flexible and dogmatic methods of the common law.— e. of e-qul v'o-rn.lc?, 

rcdcinpt |oii, the cquJUhlc right accorded toamortgsgor e-q ii I v'o-cale, c-cwiv'o-k£t, v . [-ca'tkd; -ca"tino.] 

i. To use words of double meaning; speak equivo- 


law, by reason of its universality, ia deficient. 3. Law. 

(1) The system of collateral or supplemental law admin¬ 
istered hy courts of equity. 

This system, though originating in the principles of jus¬ 
tice, yet proceeds according to established roles and prec¬ 
edents. Springing out of efforts to meliorate the rigors 
and supply the defects of the commou Iaw% it yet proceeds 
according to the analogies of that law, auddoes notassume 
to subvert its doctrines. 

The system of equity too, not a capricious relaxation of the strict 
ral**a of law, hut having a sisterly eutireneKs of its own. 

T. N. Taleourd Essays, Elden and Stotcell p. HI. [a. irr. *52.] 

Modcru definitions of equity have rarely excelled that of 
Aristotle: *• The correction of the law where it is defective 
by reason of its universality.” Ethlca Nicomacha, lib. v, c. 10. 

(2) A court in which suits baaed on equitable rights may 
be brought; a court of chancery. (31 [U. S.] Value 
remaining above the amount for widen any property is 
mortgaged or is sold for the benefit of creditors. (4) A 
right recognized and enforceable by b court of equity, but 
not remedial by common law*. [< F. equite, < L. lequi- 
ta(t-)s, < aeguus, equal.] cq'ul-leet. 

Synonyms: secjraTicE. 

Phraser etc.;— e«i'ni-ty*drn ftw"mnn, n. [Eng.] A 
Iawypr who drafts equity-pleadings.— e. ju risprinlence, 
that system of jurisprudence wlxlch comprehends every 
matter of law for which common law provides do remedy. 
As a distinct department of law It Imd Its origin aolcly In 
historical circumstances, springing originally from the royal 


to redeem Ids mortgaged premises on payment of the sum 

• .. utr -- 


cally; specifically, to use language susceptible of differ¬ 
ent constructions with intent to mislead or deceive; 
prevaricate. 

The tyrant comes; 

With guilt like his 1 must equix'oeate , 

And teach even truth and honoor to dissemble. 

A. Murphy Grecian Daughter net Iv, sc. 1, 


ail s= out; ell; lu = f«/d, lfl = fntwre; c = k; church, <lli = the; go, slug, Itik; »o; thin; zli = azure; F. boh, dune. < t from; t, obsolete; X, variant. 
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lit. t. To render false, deceitful, or equivocal. [< LL. 
sequivocatus, pp. of sequUsocor, be culled by the same 
name, < tequivocus; see equivocal, g.] 

Synonyma: aee dissemble. 

— e-qnlv'o-ea"lor, ?l— e-qiii v'o-ca-lo-ry,a. 
e-qiilv"o-ca'IIoii, g*c\vlv”o ke / shmi, n. 1. The act 

of eqnivocating, especially for the purpose of deceit; an 
intentionally equivocal expression; prevarication. 

According to etymology and in primary use 'equivocation,’ this 
fruitful mother of so much error, is the calling by the same name 
of things essentially diverse, hiding intentionally or otherwise a 
real difference under a verbal resemblance. TRENCH English, 
Past and Present lect. vii, p. 316. [h. f. a CO. ’89.] 

2. Logic. A fallacy arising from the employment of a 
word of doubtful meaning, n*-qul v"o-<*n'tlo lit. 

eq'ui-vokc, (ec'wi-vOk (xm\ n. 1, An ambiguous 
eq'iii-voqtic, f term or expression; an equivocal word 
or phrase; an equivocation; a play upon words. 

* Oh, it’s as plain as the nose on your face,’ said Mrs. Hackit, un¬ 
reflectingly, not perceiving the equivoque in her comparison. 

George Eliot Amos Barton eh. 6, p. 60. [n.] 
2t. A homonym. [< F. equivoque , < LL. tequivocus; 
see equivocal, a.) lu'qul-voquet; eti'iii-voekt, 
e'qnl-volt, I'cwl-vOlt, n. Elec. A proposed electrical 
unit of chemical decomposition; the ineehanlcal energy 
of one volt exerted under unit conditions through one 
equivalent of chemical action expressed in grains. [< 
equi- + volt.] 

e-qulv'o-rou»,§-ew1v'o-ri)s,a. Feeding on horse-flesh; 

hippophagons. f < equi- + L. voro , devour,] 
e'qiiold, i'cweia, a. Of, pertaining to, or like the 
Equidse. [< Equus 4- -oid.] 

K-qn ii'Je-u s, g-ewfldg-us, n. 1. An equatorial con¬ 
stellation without bright stara. See constellation. 
E-qalc'ii-Ius?, 2. {e-] Horn. Antiq. An instru¬ 
ment of torture for forcing confessions from accused 
persons. IL., < eguvs, horse.] 

— Eon ulens Pictorim, the Painter’s Easel, a southern 
constellation: same as Pictok. See constellation. 
E'qn ns, I'cwus or ec'wus, n. Mam. A genus typical of 
Equidse. [L., horse.] 

er, erd. Eit, etc. Phil. Soc. 

ert» adv., prep ., & cord. Ere. 

-er, suffix. Used (I) to form nouns of agency; (2) to 
form the comparative degree; f3) to form frequentative 
and diminutive verba; (4) to denote a person, often an 
agent; (5) as ending of nouns derived from French infini¬ 
tives (mostly law terma). [ (1) < AS. -ere; (2) < AS. - er, 
-or; (3) < AS. -erian ; (4) < OF. -er , -ter, < L. -arias; (5) 
< OF. -er, -re, < inf. -er, -re, < L. -are, - Ire , -ere.) 
e'ra, Fra, n. 1. A historical period or reckoning of 
years, dating from some important event or fixed point 
of time; a period running from a fixed epoch established 
as the basis of a chronology; as, the Jewish or mundane 
era, or era of creation (J<60 or 4004 B. C.); the Caesa¬ 
rean era (49 to 47 B. C.). 2, A period of time character¬ 
ized by some coextensive phenomenon or order of things, 
or social, Intellectual, or physical conditions, etc.; a pe¬ 
riod included between two fixed points of time. 

Bot this has not been simply a, mechanical era of marvelous 
material progress. STRONO Our Country ch. 1, p, 4. (8. A T. CO.] 

3. A date or event from which time is reckoned; a time 
or age marked by a remarkable event; the beginning of a 
period; an epoch; as, many years after the Christian era. 

The establishment of colleges or universities is a remarkable era 
in literary history. W. RoaERTSON Charles the Fifth vol. 1, aote 
xxviii, p. 308, [L. ’81.] 

4. Gecl. The highest chronological division of geological 
history in the scheme proposed by the International Con¬ 
gress of Geologists and that of tnc U. S. Geological Sur¬ 
vey; as, the Paleozoic era. In the former group is 
the corresponding stratigraphic term, and in the latter 
system. [< LL. sera, pi. of see ( ser -), brass.] je'ra?. 

Synonyms: see aoe. 

— e'rnl, a. [Rare.] Of or pertaining to an era. 
e'rnck, i'rac, n. [Scot.] Same as eiracil e'rockt. 
e-ra'dl-ate, §-rS'di-et, v. [-a'ted; -a’ting.] I. i. To 

shoot forth, as rays; radiate. II, t. To give forth like 
or In rays. [< e- 4- L. radiatus, pp. of radio; see radi¬ 
ate, v.\ — e-ra^li-a'lion, n. 
e-rad'l-eale, g-rnd'i-ket, vt. [-ca'ted; -ca'tino.] To 
pnll up by the roots; root out; hence, to deatroy thor¬ 
oughly; extirpate; as, to eradicate error. (< L. eradi¬ 
cate, pp. of eradico, < e, out, -}- radix ( radic -), root.] 

Synonyms: see abolish; exterminate.— Preposi¬ 
tion : from. 

Derivativeac-rad'i-ca-bke, a — e-rad"I- 
ca'tion, n. The act of rooting out, or the condition 
of being rooted out* complete destruction and removal; 
extirpation; extermination.— e-rad'l-ca-tlvfe. I. o. 
Serving or tending to eradicate. II. n. A medicine or 
course of treatment that effects a radical cure.—e-rad'- 
i-ea"tor, n.— e-rnd'f-en-Io-ry, a. 
©"rn-dic'ii-lose, t'ra-dlc'yu-lOs, a. Hot. [Itarc.] Having 
no rootlets. {< k- -f- L. radicula; aee radicle.] 
er'n-inontt, w. Copper. 

K-rau'ic, a. & n. Same as InANic. 
er'a-noa, er'a-nes, n. [Gr.] Gr. Antiq. A convivial or 
other club, or a society ror mutual assistance. 

— er'a-nist, n. A member of an cranos. 

e-ra'Ka-hl, Erasable, etc. Phil. Soc. 

e-raxe', §-r6s\ vt. [e-haskd'; E-nA'srxo.] 1. To oblit¬ 
erate by or aa by scraping or rubbing out, or by blot¬ 
ting or crossing out with a pen; efface; expunge; as, the 
name was erased from the document. 

Libel the ocean on his tawny sands, 

Write verses in his praise,—the unmoved sea 
Erases both alike. ALEX, SMITH Life Drama sc. 13. 
21. To raze. [ < L. erasus , pp. of erado , scratch out, < 
e, out, redo, scratch,] « -race't. 

Synonyms: see cancel. 

— c-rn'NM-ble, e-ra'Nl-blo, a.— e-raKe'inenl, 

n. [Archaic.] Obliteration; erasure.— e-ra'*iv(e, a. 
e-rawe', a. Entom. Having notches that bear smaller 
notches, as the wings of certain butterflies. [ < L. erasus; 
see erase, t>.] 

^-rnsed', c-rest’. a. Tier. Represented as tore off; having 
Jagged edges: distinguished from c ouped. e-rnzed't. 
«*-ra'«er, g-re'ayr, n. One who or that which erases. 
.Specifically: (I) A sharp-hladed instrument for scraping 
out ink-marka. (2) A piece of prepared India-rubber or 
other materia] for rubbing out pencil- or Ink-marks, 
e-ra'ftfou, §-r£'zhun, n. 1. Tne act of ernslng; erasure. 


2 .Surg. The operation of scraping away diseased ma¬ 
terial ; specifically, the operation of laying open a diseased 
joint and removing morbid tissue by scraping. 
K-raK'mi-nti, §-ras'mi-an. I, a. Of, ]>ertainlng to, 
or done in the manner of the Dutch scholar Erasmus 
(1467453G). II. n. A follower of Erasmus; specifically, 
an advocate of the Greek pronunciation devised by him. 

— IC-raw'iiii-ati-iKtu, n. The doctrines or doc- 
trio al system of Erasmus. 

E-ras/li-au, g-ras'ti-an, C. 1 M. S. Hr. (-chian, 6'. 3 ; 
-chan, )!.), a. Of or jjertaining to the Swiss theologian 
Thomas Erastna(I524-’83); perUiIning to or holding the 
doctrine, attributed to Erastus, that the state has su¬ 
preme authority in ecclesiastical matters.— IN r a s'(I- 
uii-iMii, 7i.— INraV-ti-un-lzo, vt. & ri. To Imbue 
with or hold to Erastian doctrines or principles. 
E-ra*'(I-an, n. An adherent of the doctrine of Erastus. 

‘Mr. Ferrars is so Erastion’ said Nigel. . . . * He wants the 
church to be the servant of the state.' 

Disraeli Endymion vol. 1, ch. 14, p. 73. IT. ’80.] 
c-ra'nnre.g-re'zhurj n. I. The act of erasing, or the state 
of being erased; obliteration; as, the erasure of a word. 

If you forget much, it is well, it will only save beforehand the 
labour of erasure. 

llAMERTON In tell. Life pt. iii, letter x, p. 127. [a. BROS. 75.] 
2. Anything erased or rubbed out, or the place from 
which it was erased; as, after the correction of the copy 
there were many erasures. 3. [Rare.] The act of ra¬ 
zing or destroying utterly: as, th a erasure of a city. 
Er'a-io, er'a-to, n. [Gr.J Class. Myth. The Muse of 
erotic and other lyric poetry. See Muse.— 12 i^a* i i v(e, a. 
erbt, n. Same as herh. crbe+. 
cr'bcrt, n. Same as abhor, cr'bcrct. 
cr'bi-a,£r , bi-a, n. Chem. The oxid of erbinm (Er^Oj), 
a pale rose-colored powder. [< EnBiUM, < Ytterby, 
Sweden.] 

er'bl-um, ^r'bi-um, n. A rare unisolated element 
known only by its compounds. See element. 
er"cc-«Je'kneT, n. Archdeacon. er"chc-dc'ken+. 
cril, grd,«. [Prov.Eng.] Earth.— rmFsslirow", n. [Scot.] 
The shrew-mouse. 
eret» vt. To ear or plow. 

ere, 5r, adv. [Scot, or Oba.] Early; previously, enrtt ert, 
ere, fir (xm), prep. & conj. Earlier or sooner than; be¬ 
fore; rather than. 

She will die, ere she make her love known. 

Shakespeare Much Ado About Sothifig act it, sc. 3. 
[< AS. tier, contr. of &mr, compar. of sir, before.] ert. 

Phraaea:—ere long, aoon.—ere now, by or before 
this time.—ere that, ere.— or ere, ere. 
e-renr't, vt. To raise up. 

I2r'e-bitK, er'g-bus, n. [L.] Class. Muth. 1. A place of 
utter darkness between the earth and iiades; the abode of 
the subterranean powers; sometimes, Hades, or the realm 
of the dead. 2. The son of Chaos, and the father, by 
hia sister. Night, of *Ether and Hemera. 
e-reei', $-rect\ v. I. t. 1. To rear or aet up, aa a build¬ 
ing; bmld; hence, to construct or establish; fouud; 
form; as, to erect a commonwealth; to erect a new theory. 

Inasmuch as it is ao astronomical huilding, erected In a time 
when astronomy was astrology, it was erected for astrological pur¬ 
poses. R. A. Proctor Great l i ymmid ch. 3, p. 162. [c. * w. ’83.] 

The government of the United States was erected hy the free 
voice and joint will of the people of America. 

KENT Commentaries vol. i, pt. ii, lect. x, p. 201. 
2. To set up in an upright or ixrpendicular position; 
lift up; as, to erect a flagpole; to erect the ears. 3. To 
raise to higher or a designated position; give promi¬ 
nence to; elevate; exalt. 

The territory was erected into a province and the armorial dis¬ 
tinction of n court was granted. 

Lossinq United States third period, ch. 2, p. 73. [T. a.] 

4, To raise or distend and stiffen, as an erectile organ. 

5. To draw npon aome base or plan, as a geometrical 
figure or architectural design; as, to erect a perpendicn- 
lar; to erect a circle. G. , liare.] To cheer, as drooping 
spirits. 7t. To propound, as a proposition. 

II. i. [Rare.] To take an upright position; rise up¬ 
right. [< L. erectus; see erect, a .] 

Synonyms: see construct; raise. 

Derivativea:— e-reel'a-bl(e, a. — e-reel'er, n. 
One who or that which ereets; a builder, 
e-reet', a. I. Upright in position, form, or iierson; 
standing up straight; firmly uplifted; not inclined In 
any direction; vertical; as, an erect figure. 

Louis XIV. walked so erect , and was so perfect in the manage¬ 
ment of his person, that people mistook his very sixe. G. GlL- 
FILLAN Modem Lit., Macaulay in second series, p. Ill. [a. ’50.] 
Sjpeciflcally: (I) Bot. Perpendicular; upright; not de¬ 
clined; as, an erect stalk or leaf. (2) Her. Upright in 
position, as the raised wings of a bird; raised vertically. 
2. Directed npward; uplifted, as the face toward 
heaven. 3. Free from depression or dismay; firm of 
spirit; unabashed; nnquailing. 

It is hard to ask alms and retain aa erect miad. 

CHANNINQ HorA's, Ministry for the Poor p. 75. [a. U. A. ’83.] 
4. Attentive; alert. [< L. erectus , pp. of erigo, set up, 
< e, out, -f rego, lead straight.]— erect direct, vertically 
facing 8 cardinal point; as, an erect direct dial. 

Derivatives e-reel'Iy, adv. In an erect posi¬ 
tion; with the person erect; as, to walk erectly .— 
c-reet'iiess, n. The character, posture, or state of 
being erect; uprightness of form, 
e-rcel'ile, §-reetMI, o. Susceptible of erection, or erect- 
able; as, erectile feathers. 

The men of genius that 1 fancy most have erectile heads like the 
cobra-di-capelTo. Holmes .Au/ocraf ch. 1, p. 7. [o. A co. ’71.] 

— erectile tissue, highly vascular tissue capable of be¬ 
ing distended and made rigid l)y accession of blood. 

— e"rec-lil'i-ly, n. The quality of being erectile. 
c-ree'Uon, ^rec'shun, n. 1. The aet or process of 

building or constructing, as a house or other structure; 
hence, formation or establishment, as of an Institution. 

Its [America’s] most vital institutions were in process of erec¬ 
tion. EUHU BuaaiTT Ten-Minute Talks, Cheshire Cheese p. 
82. [L. & a. 74.] 

2. A raising to and fixing in an upright position; a 
setting np; as, the ewetion of a column, or of a flagstaff. 

3. The state of being erected, exalted, or lifted up; 
exaltation of the sight or feeling. 4. That which is 
erected, as a wall; a structure. 

A drop of protoplasm is infinitely more marvellous than any or 
all of mao’s erections aod contrivanres. C. Van* NoaDEN Out¬ 
ermost Him pt. i, ch. 3, p. 31. [ran. a s. ’82.] 


5. PhtjsvA. The raiding up or stiffening of a part which 
consists of erectile tissue; also, the state of being so 
raised and stiffened. G. The raising or uplifting of a 
thing or person to a higher position or rank; as, the erec¬ 
tion of a Territory Into a State. 7t. Elevation or excita¬ 
tion of feeling. [ < L. erectiotn-), < erectus; see ekect, a.\ 
e-reel'Iv(e, g-rect'iv, a. Tending to erect; serving to 
build or raise up. 

e-rec"Io-|m'tent, g-ree’to-pS'tent or -pat'ent, a. 1. 
Bot. Spreading erectly. 2. Entom. Having the fore 
wings erect while the hind wings lie horizontal, as in 
the hesperid butterflies when in repose. [< L. erectus 
(seoKUECT, a.) -f- ]>aten{t-)8; see patent.] 
e-rect'or, g-reet'er, n. [-ors or e-hec-to'hes, pi.) I. 
One who erects; a builder, constructor, or founder; as, 
the erector of a cathedral; an erector of a kingdom. 2. 
That which ereets or raises; specifically, in anatomy, a 
muscle that ereets a part or keeps it erect; as, the erector 
spina: (a muscle that keeps the spine erect). 3. Physics. 
An attachment to an optical instrument for making the 
image erect instead of inverted. Called altK)erectlng*glass. 
[< L. erectus; sec EnECT, a.] 

ere'long, fir'leng, adv. Ere long; before much time 
has passed. 

Be as thou wouldst be in thine own clear sljrht, 

And so thou shalt be ia tbe world’s erelong. 

Lowell Sonnets ri. 

er"e->na-can'wlK, er'e-ma-ke'sis or -cau'sis, ti. Chem. 
The process of gradual decay by oxidation in animal or 
vegetable matter when in contact with air and moisture. 

Moisture and heat are the very elements of ereinacausfs or veg¬ 
etable decomposition. 

Xew York Evangelist Oct. 15, ’91, p. 7, col. 1. 
[< Gr. Zrema, slowly, 4- kausis, burning, < kaid, bum.] 

er"e->tio-c*au'NiNt. 

er-e't»iie, er-I'mic, a. Of, pertaining to, or living in 
deserts or sandy places. [< Gr. erZmos , solitary, desert.] 
cr'e-mlle, er'g-mait, n. A hermit or anchoret. 

It was indeed necessity, that in the third reatnry first drove the 
Christians to shelter themselves . . . iu the solitary deserts, . . . 
but the humour soon spread, aod numbers under the name of her¬ 
mits. or eremites, secluded themselves. . . . living in caves and 
hollows of iho rocks. Anna L. BarsaCld lUorAra, Monastic In¬ 
stitutions in vol. ii, p. 2U6. [L. G. A co. *25.] 

i < LL. erernita, < Gr. erhnites, < erTmos, lonely.] 

ler'e-mltet. 

Synonyma: see recluse. 

Derivatives:—er'e-iiii^lntre, n. A hermitage.— cr'- 
c»inlte"«hi|», 7i. The state of being an eremite.— er'e- 
itii"t ism, 7t. The eremitic condition; seclusion. 
er"e-inlt'ic, l cr’e-mit'ie, -al, a. Of, pertaining to. 
er'V-iuIl'Ic-al, for of the nature of a hermit; living 
like a hermit; dwelling alone or in desert wilds. 

Affecting au eremitical life, [Mahomet] used every morning to 
withdraw himself into a solitary cave near Mecca, called the cave 
of Hira. Prideaux Mahomet p. 10. [ba. ’08.] 

[< LL. eremiticus, < eremita; see eremite.] er'e- 
nil"laJ+ [Rare]* er / e-nil"tl!*li$. 
cremo*. Derived from Greek eremos, solitary; a com¬ 
bining form. — er-e'mo-blRat, n. A one-celled plant.— 
Kr-e"nio-bry'n, 7i. pi. Bot. Those ferns whose fronds 
are produced laterally on the rootstock and articulated with 
It, as In l\}typodium. Compare Desmodrya.— er-c"ino- 
bry'oiil, a— E»*"p-»iio"ttie-li'mp, n. pi. Omith. An 
African subfamily of limalioid birds resembling sylvlloe 
warblers. Er"<*-nioiii'e-ln, n. (t.g.)—i>r"e-in6iii'e- 
line. a. & Er"t*-tnop'ter-is, n. Puleon. A genus 
of aphenopteroid fossil plants from the Carboniferous, with 
blnlonate fronda bifurcating In the upper part, the pinna* 
with short, flat, often broad, decurrent petioles, the pinnules 
obovate-laoeeolate or cuneiform, radiating, truncate at the 
top, dccurrent, with numerous nervea often dichotomizing, 
er-e'mtis, er-Fmus, n. Bot. A ripe carpel separated 
from the rest. [ < Gr. erZmos, solitary.] 
er'e-nnch, er’g-noc, n. An archdeacon of the early Irish 
Church. (< Ir. atrchfnneach, < LL. atvhidiaconus; see 
archdeacon.] Iier'e-nHclit. 
ere'now", fir'nau', adv. Before this time. 

He hath doue a wild thing erenow, this pious Master Dimmea- 
daie, in the hot passion of his heart! 

Haw TiioaxE Scarlet Letter ch. 10, p. 155. [o. A co.] 
er"ep-la'tiont, n. A creeping forth, 
e-rep'tiont, n. A snatching or taking away. 
er'ert> a. & atlr. Former; formerly; rather, 
cr'ert, «. A plowman, enr'ert; er'erct. 
ISr-es'I-dre, er-ea'i-dl or -d§, n. jA. Arach. A family 
of saltigrade spiders with the cephalothorax elevated, 
two hindmost eyes distant, and tarsi 2- or 3-clawed. 
lir'e-xiis, n. (t. g.) Er"e-so'l-da'7. 

— cr'c-sld, a. & r?.— er'e-sold, a. & n. 
er-ctli'ic, er*eth'lc,a. [ltare.] Prone to excitement; easily 
agitated: excitable; as, an erelhic temperament, 
caretli-f Mil, er'eth-izm, 73 . Med. Abnormal excitabil¬ 
ity or irritability; morbid increase of organic action. 
[< Gr. erethiemos, < erethizb, rouse to anger, < erethd, 
provoke.] — mercurial erethism, the general constitu¬ 
tional condition produced by mereury acting as n poison. 

— i*r"eth-iH'tiiie, a. Med. Pertaining to or causing 
erethism.— erethisrnic shock, a shock producing ex- 
eitement and prostration. 

er"etli-lw'llc, er’eth-is'tic, a. Pertaining to or mani¬ 
festing erethism; irritable; excitable. [< Gr. etethis- 
tikos, < erethd, provoke.] er"etli-it'iet. 
I2r-et'rl-an, er-et'ri-an (g-rl'tri-an, C.), a. Of or per¬ 
taining to ancient Eretria, in Eubeea, or to the Eliac phi¬ 
losophers who removed thither; Eleatic. 
ere'wliila", fir’hwolP, a. [Archaic.] Recent; former; as, 
an ereichile friend. 

ere'wliile", adv. [Archslc.] Some time ago; a little while 
before; heretofore; earlier, ere'wliile*"?. 

The embattled forests, erewhile armed in gold, . . . 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of old. 

T. Buchanan Read Closing Scene st. 4. 
erf, yrf, n. [kh'ven, pi.) 1, [D.] A village lot; a house, 
lot or garden-plot, especially one that la Inherited. •*+, 
An Inheritance,especially of cattle.— erl'sh in"+, n. Cattle, 
erjf, erg, n. In the C. G. S. system, the unit of work and 
of energy, being the work done in moving a body through 
nne centimeter against the force of one dyne, or the ki¬ 
netic energy of two grams moving at the rate of one 
centimeter a second. One foot-pound equals about 
13,500 ergs. 

If a body, by reaaoa of its relations to other bodiea, is able to 
exert a force of one dyne, through ooe centimeter of snare, it has 
one unit of energy, called the erg. C. F. Brackett in Electricity 
in Daily Life , Sertice of Man p. 24. [s. *91.] 

[< Gr. ergon, work.] ergr'oii?. 


sofa, arm, ask; ut, fare, accord; element, cr = o\tr, Sight, c = usage; tlu, machiue, i = renew, obey, ud; not, uor, ats?m; full, rule; but, born, ciSsle; 
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HfflTipfi?v n r^?„ e I,’ 4 A n . J°?J,* u f ncnt for ™**ar\ns the F,r"I-gIo*'*a, er*i-glos'a, n. pi. Ilerp . A suborder of 
\ unit o? work equal lOUW ten"t 1 fnnsimf *SillHnnV rrJl' ,lzards with nasal bones partly bounding the nasal aper- 

Aa erg-ten a second is about Ihoree-power! * pterygoids in contact with quadrates, and tongue 

er'gal, er'gal, n. Physics. The quanUty or analytic flat: including all but the chameleons. [<Em- + Gr. 
function that expresses the potential energy of a system, tongue.]-—er 1-Kio.H'oiatc, a. & n. 

and diminishes when work is done by tin* system. [< ■’< „. n ’ * rin, w. fir.] Ireland. 

Gr. ergon, work.] J L ICr"I-nn-ec'l-die, er'i-na-slT-df or -ke'i-de, n. pi. 

Hr^a-isll'l-die, £r*ga-sil'i-di or -de. n. jtl. Crust. A *! aTI }- A/atnlly of lnsectlvores, especially JHlambdtP 


donta without a caecum or postorbital processes and 
with tibiae and fibulae ankylosed above: including 
hedgehogs and gymnures. Kr"ft-na'ec-iiN, n. (t. g.) 
[< L. ennaceus, hedgehog, < er , hedgehog.] 

— er // i-na'ce-id, n.— cr"i-on'co-<ii(T, a. & n.— 
Er"i-nii-ce-i'me, fi.pl. J [am. A subfamily of Erina- 
ceidse, especially those with splaes and without a tail; 
hedgehogs.— er"i-n n'oe-i no, a. & «. —er"i-«ft'- 
ceons, a. Of, pertaining to, or like a hedgehog. 


family of siphonostomatous copepotls with a cyclopi 
form body, contracted abdomen, and long prehensile 
posterior an ten me: parasitic on fishes, lSr-ga^'l-liiM, 
n. (t. g.)— er-gas'l-ian, n.— er-ga^'I-Ild,??.— er* 
gas'Moiiha. 

er-ga*'! 11 -Inin,gr-gas'tiu-lom , n . [. LA ,/^.] [L.] Pom. 

Antiq. A prison or house of correction. 

As workers oo farm*, they [the slaves] labored not onfreqnently ^ v ... ^-- . _ __ 

uoder chain*, and slept at night in the cells of the ergastula. under- er-I ll'c - II 111 , er-in'g-um, n. [-E-A, pt. I An abnormal 
Vhrirtianiiu\£?'^ STORR8 Dwine OH ° in of development of the epidermal plant-cells, caused by gull- 

rr'g«, f r'g Q f a<tt. [£] ilgtc. Hence; therefore: used to ia- rtlcd ** rU1)gL ^ Gr * 

troduee the conclusion of a syllogism or argument. enneos , w ooilj, < erton, w ool.] 

All meo are likely to be rogues, ergo, Dietrich was one. Or-lll {JO, 71. bame as EBYNGO. 

KiNoauKv Roman and Teuton lect. jv, p. 113. [macm. ’89.] cr'I u-I te, er'in-ait. n. Mineral. An emerald-green cop- 
— er'go-lMin, n. A slavish or pedantic adhereaee to the per arsenate (Cu a As,0 8 .2Cn(01I) a ) found in crystalline 
rales of logic. groups that are concentric in structure. [< Erin.] 

er-go?n'e-ler,£r-gem'e-tcr,n. An instrument or device er'l-no mo, er'i-nOs, n. Erineum of grape-vine leaves, 
for measuring work or force developed, as a dynamome- caused by a gall-mitc (Phytoptus vitis). f< Enio- 4- Gr. 
ter or a steam-engine indicator. [< Gr. ergon , work, -f- nosos , disease.] 

tnetrm, measure.] Er-fii'ya, er-in'le, n. [-y-es, pi.] Or. Myth. One of 

er'gon, cr'gen, r<. SamcasERo. the three Eumenides or avenging deities, bee fury. 

cr'{jo-wier /, l n, er'go-ster'in, n. A crystalline compound [L., < Gr. Erinys, Fury.] Iir-lu'iiy*}. 

(C 3 «lI <0 O) contained in ergot. [< ergot -f- stearin'.] erlo-. Derived from Greek erion, wool: a combining 
er'gott, oc. A n. To infer; retlocfnate: argue er'gn tt. form.— Kr"l.o-eoii"lo-na'ce-.-e, n. pi. Bot. An order 
er {jot, firiggt, n. I. The horn-shaped eclerotiumof Vlav- of aquatic or paludose monoeotyledonoufl herbs—the pipe- 


icejjs purpurea, a fungus that some¬ 
times takes the place of the grain la 
rye and other grasses: much used in 
medicine to produce womb-contrac¬ 
tion in parturition and to check 
flooding. 2. Yet.Surg. A soft horn¬ 
like mass growing from the skin of 
the fetlock. 3. Anai. The hippo¬ 
campus minor. (F., also argot, 
spur.] er'gatt. 

Derivatives: — er'got-ed, a. Er- 
gotlzed. — er-got'ic, «. C'hem. Of, 
pertaining to. or derived from ergot.— 
ergot it* acid, a volatile compound 
*ald to exist In ergot In combination 
with bases. — er'got-In, cr'got- 
ine, n. J, An amorphous alkaloid 
contained in ergot. 2. An extract of 
ergot. er"go-ii'naJ. —er-goi'i- 
nln, er-got 'l-tiloo, n. A colorless 
crystalline alkaloid (GVHioNVbs) con¬ 
tained in ergot. Called also echoline. 

er"tf«»-4oer'+, v. To wrangle; argue; 
debate.— er"ijol-eer / c*rt» cr"go- 
leiir't, n. 

er'uot-l*ni>, cr'got-lzm, n. 1. A 
disease or morbid condition pro- 


w’ort family —with flbroua roots, a cluster of apo'ngy, 
grass-like leaves, and a naked scape bearing a densely flow- 
ered head of minute flowers. It embraces 6 genera and 
about 825 apeciea. Er"i-o-cnti'ion, n. (t. g.) Er"l-o- 
cnii-ln'ce-je$r Er^i-o-cau'lc-aet, — cr^i-o-eau"- 
lo-na'ceons, a.—er^l-o-eo'ml, n. pi. The graud di¬ 
vision of mankind marked by fleecy hair. See Lisso- 
TBicHBa and Ulotricmks.— er'I-orn'e-ter, n. An ap¬ 
paratus for measuring arnall diameters, such as those of 
textile fibers, by observing the diameter of certain colored 
rings, wbieb they produce hy diffraction whea viewed 
through the apparatus. 

Er-ls"mn-tii-rl'iiic,cr-ie'ma-tln-ral'nl 0 r -tu-rl'ne, n. 
'pi. Omlth. A eubfamily of anatoid birds; ruddy ducke. 
Er-l»"ma-t tt'rns, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. ereisma, prop 
(< ereldd , prop), -f- oura , tall.] 

— cr-l.w'ma-tn-rliie, a. & n. 
er-Ifc'tu-llH, er-la'ta-lis, n. A ayrphid fly (genns Eri8- 
tolls) with rat-tail lame or maggots; a drone-fly. 
er-lw'lle, er-is'tic, a. 1. Relating to or of the nature of 
controversy. 2. Prone to dispute; given to arguing. 
[< Gr. eristikos, < eris, strife. 1 or-ls'f lc-nl£. 
er-Is'tic, n. 1. A disputatioue pt*rsnu; one addict¬ 
ed to controversy. 2. A captious style of argument, 
especially thnt practised by the Megarean philosophers. 
That Is called 1 eristic.' which aprrnog out of the cocflicto of the 
<luc.,l by excessive doses of ergot; f.«J * d, ° o1 ’ oh. 4. P . xn. 

poisoning from ergotlzed grain. 2. ma«* of ergot. erket, a Slothful 

The formation of ergot in grasses. [< F. ergotisms , < erl'*kt ii«j", erl'-king% n ln Teutonic folk-lore^ a ma« 



ern, erne, grn, n. An eagle; earn. 

Upoo her eyry nods the erne. 

Scott Lady of the Lake can. 6, «t. la 
[< AS. earn; cp. Goth, ara , eagle; Gt.ornis, bird.] 

— crn'5blent / 'er, n. The aaipe. 
er'nesit, a. Earaeat. ei^ncist-liilt. 
e-ro*Ie', §-rOd', v. [E-no'DED; e-ro'dino.] I . t. 1. 
To gnaw out; eat or wear away; hence, to eat into by 
corrosion; corrode; canker: often used figuratively. 
2. Geol. To wear away, ae by various agencies. 

The furrowed sides of the volcanoes, which are deeply eroded by 
the floods that atteod the greater eruptions. 

N. S. Shaler Aspects of Earth, Volcanoes p.65. [a. ’90.] 

II. i. 1. To produce erosion. 2. To beeome eroded 
or worn away. [< L. erodo, < e, off, 4- rodo, gnaw.] 
e-ro'ded, g-ro'd^d, pa. Appearing as if eaten or gnaw ed 
away; especially, having the margin jagged or Irregu¬ 
larly toothed, as a leaf or an insect’s wing, 
e-ro'dent, g-rO'dgnt. I. a. Med. Causing erosion; 
canetie: said of certain drugs. II. n. A remedial agent 
that eats away morbid growths; a caustic, 
er'o-trntef, vt. To lay out; give.—er^o-Rn'Iiont, n. 
er-o{j'e-i»oiiH, er-ej'g-nos, a. Producing erotic feel¬ 
ing; exciting sexual desire. [< Gr. erds (see Eros) 4- 
-genous.] or"o-gen'le}:. 

E'ros, Pros or epos, n. [E-uo'tes or E-ro'ses, pi.) Gr. 
Myth. The god of love, represented in Roman mythol¬ 
ogy by Amor or Cupid. See illua. under Cupid. [L., < 
Gr. Erds, personifleation of erds , love, < erad, love.] 
e-rose', e-rOs', a. Appearing as if gnawed, as an Irregu¬ 
larly toothed margin of a leaf; eroded. [< L. etvsvs; 
see erosion.]— e-rose'ly, adv. 
e-ro'slou, g-rfl'zhun, n. 1. The net or process of ero¬ 
ding, or the state of being eroded. 2. Specifically: (1) 
Med. The eating away of substance by corrosive agents 
or by ulceration; as, seorbutic erosion. (2) Geol. The 


Ergot ( Clarlceps 
purpurea). 

a. « head of rye af- 


* ■ t v 4J in iLutvmiv i om-iuiu, a ilia* 

licious giant or power dwelling in the forest, ana espe¬ 
cially spiteful to children. 

Oo he *ped through the darkness a* though he were followed 
Fast, fast by the Erl king l 

Owen Mereditu Lucile pt. I, cao. «, st. 3. 
[After G. eHkdnlg, after Dan. elcerkonge , elf-king.] 


ergot, ergot.l 

er'jjoi-luni’, n. 1. Arguing; wrangling. 2. A logical 
conclusion _ or formal reasoning. [< F. ergotisms , < 
ergoter , qnihble, < L. ergo, therefore.] 

— er'arol»iHt+, n. A pedantic logician. 
cr'{jot-lze l ,k‘r'g«?t-<ilz, vt. [-ized; -i'zino.] To change 
into or affeet w ith ergot; as, ergotized rye. er'{jol- or'lyt. adv. Early" er'llche*. 

Ise^.— et*"{jo 1-1-za'iIon, er"«joI-I-Mi'tIoii, n. ermo+, r. To grieve.— ernie'liiIt, a. Yearnful. 
er'{jot-l 7 , .e a , rl. To wrangle; argue, er'gol-lscj. er'ine-llii,sr'mg-lio, n. lArehaie.J Ermine, er'ini-lint. 
erl-, prejir. Very much. [<Gr.^re.J Gleaming frock ond lily-skin While as whitest ermelin. 

rr'i-a, er'1-a (tr*-, J/.), w. [Assamese.l A silkworm (Alta- MacDonald The iVonderst. 2. 

cue ricini) of Hengal and Assam, tbat feeds on the castor- 0 *^ 111 !«, t>. Ermine. Pun.. Soc.: also obsolete form, 
oil plaoi, etc., and forms uaually orange-red cocooas. e'rlj, rr'itiiu, er’mln. n. [F.] An import-duty In the Levant. 
cr'Ie, er'ic. n. The murderer's blood-fine required by Er'iniut, n. An Arndnlan. [W.] 
old Irish law to be paid to the family of the murdered, er'inlne, vt. [Kn'sriNEo; er'min-ino.] 1. To cover, 
Almost every page of the translation* contain* a reference to the clothe, or ornament with or aa with ermine; as, an er* 
* refe’-fine for homicide. ( H. 8. 51 aise Early Hist . Institutions mined robe. 2. Hence, to advance to the plaee of a 
lect. 11 , p st. I 11 . n. a co. ’88.] judge or a peer; as, that lawyer may live to be ermined. 

[ < „} r ■ er 1-aeht; er lekj. er'inlne. n. 1. A weasel-like carnivore, the stoat 

kr-l'i a, er-oi'etior -Pea, n. Bot. 1. An immense genus (Pit(onus erminea), espe- 




v*i cm w zi . iwi, j . nu iuiimjuri: 

of Old World shrubby plants of the heath 
family (Ericacesp) — the heaths -with nar¬ 
row verticlllate leaves and flowers with 4- 
parted ealyx and 4*1 o1kh 1 corolla. Several 
are in common greenhouse cultivation. 2. 
[e-] A plant of this genns. [< L. erice , < 
Gr. erike, heath.] — er-l'eal, a. 

— Er"l-on'ee-tr, n. pi. Bot. An order of 
gainopetalous trees, shrubs, or perennial herbs 
— the heath family —with commonly alter¬ 
nate, undivided, often evergreen leaves, va¬ 
riously shaped clusters of symmetrical tetram- 
erouH or pentamerous flowers, and espsular, 
baccate or drupaceous fruit. They are na¬ 
tives of temperate or cold climates.— cr"i- 
ca'ceoiiM, er"l-ee'tftl, a.— er'i-cln, 
n. A dyestuff derived from Erica vulgaris. 
Fine-iravcd — cr"l-cl n'e-oti *», a. Ericaceous.— pr-|e'- 
h«*ath<£/.e«ne- |*nol, n. Chem, A volatile oily compound 
rmu (C^HmO*) fonned when erleolfn is decom¬ 

posed with acids.—er-le'l-none, n. Chem. A crystal¬ 
line volatile compound (C^H^Oa?) obtained on the dry 
distillation of erieaeeous plsnta. Called alBo hudrogninone. 
— er-lc'o-lin. er-le'o-ll ne, n. Chem. A hitter resin¬ 
ous glurosld found In several plants of the heath family 
( Erie arete). 

e-rich "I Ini*, g-rie'thos, n. [-Tin, -thol or -thl, pi.] 
Crust. A larval stage of a stomatopod, as a mantis- 
shrimp or squlllid. In which the number of adult seg¬ 
ments and limbs is attained. [< Gr. Iri , early, -}- fcA- 
thys, flsh.]— c-rlcl»'thold, a. 
i r-le'* ’ ’ 



An Erica. 


dally in its winter dress, 
which la white with a black 
tail-tip. 

The ermine . . . woold rather 
be can^ht than be bedraggled ia 
the mire. S. 8. COX Three Deo- 
odes ch. 37, p. 609. [J. R. ’85.] 

2. The fur of the ermine, es- 
]>ecial]y as prepared for or¬ 
namental purposes by having 
the black tail-tips attached 
at regular intervals upon the 
white. This fur is used In 
Europe for the facings and 
linings of certain robes of 
office, cs]>ecially, in England, The Ermine C Putorins ermi - 
for judges on the bench. «co) In Winter Pelage. V 10 

3. Hence, the office or dignity, or the official robe, of a 
judge; also, the purity supposed to pertain to the judicial 
office (referring to the supposed aversion of the creature 
to defilement). 

ll wm even no uncommon sight to sw a veteran warrior laying 
aside the *word to assume the ermine on the benches of the hig'hest 
judicial authority. Cooi'ER Spy ch. 2, p. 20. [a. ’84.] 

4. One of various arctlid moths, as the water-ermine 
(Arctia urticse). o. Iler. One of the eight furs: repre¬ 
sented by black spots on a w hite field. See for. [OF., 
< OllG. hamiin , ermine-fur, < hanno, ermine.] 

— cr'iiil»i‘:iuotli / ', ft. A white moth marked wltlt black 
spots, as the tine Id Ypo name uta pa della. 

— er"ml-n< 6 ', a. Her. Made up of four ermine spots, 
as a cross. «»r"n« I 


'l-iiw, er-is'l-ua, n. A hetigehog. Isa. xiv, 

(Donay version;. fL., < er, hedgehog.] 

E-rl<l'n -hum, s-ria'a-nns, n. A southern constellation... ar m » try., a 

<.£*% r>rivj*fn t rr ^ /“'i- ^T'lll 1111*Cf mill/, 71. liPJ € A fllF fCpfl ROntCCi I>y WllltC 

bt* constellation. [L., < Gr. Lndanos, mytiucal B pots 00 a nlack Held: ttie reverse of ermine. cmi"tre* 
name of a river.] et^niiiiidl coiiti"tcr<er / itiiticL 

E-rls'e-ron, g-nj'e-rou, n. Bot. A large genus of er'min-iic**, gr’mln-aits, n. Iter. A heraldle fur reaem- 
mainly North-Americao wetKly herbe of the aster family bhng ermine, with the addition of a red balr 00 each aide of 
< O/mirwita’), bearing usuully solitary heads w ith mitncr- _ _ . . ,, 

ado nffrrnw v Inlpf nnrn)^ or whit/* fjiv* tin worn iuI*1II>Ih% ml-n0l8y t ( /♦ H, (Cf IBlQ'Wfl. *h!z • J/,) # 

Z < ^.^d man'] iU '/ 1 A furrcprcacotcdWagowicldwlth Wt 

rrihgl-hie, or'i-ji-hl, «. C'apahle of erection; as, ao rr'initt, n. A hermit. 
eriglftle bristle. eriit, ol. Same as earns, 3 . cruet. 


Little Zion Valley, in the Grand CsDon Diatriet, Utah, 
showing the Results of Erosion. 

■wearing away of rocks, chiefly by running water, but 
also by shore-waves, glaciers, and winds. The proc¬ 
esses of erosion are corrosion , weathering , and transjxrr- 
tation. 

Aqueous erosion cut through the Straits of Mackinac, and chis¬ 
eled down the tteep ride* of the monumental islands in the Strait*. 

Winchell I Walks and Talks ch. 9. p. 63. [chaut. ’90.] 
3. An eroded tract or part. [< L . erosio{n-), < ev'Osus. 
pp. of etvdo; see erode.] 

— co 11 temporn .11 eo 11 k rrusioti (Geol.), erosion that, 
in general, took plsee during the same period with the 
aedimentation.— e. t lieory ( Geol.), the theory that valleys 
are produced bv erosion, rather than by fissure.— e-ro'- 
Niou-ist, «. Geol. An advocate of the erosion theory. 

e-ro'#»Iv, a. Erosive. Phil. Soc. 

e-ro'fclve, g-rO'aiv, a. Having the power or property of 
gnawing or wearing away; operating by erosion; as, ero¬ 
sive acids. [< L. eiosus; see erosion.] 

c-ro"MO-(lon'tale, §-rO’so den'tet or-tgt, a. Toothed 
irregularly; jagged, ns certain leaves. [< L. etvsus (see 

EROSION) -f- DENTATE.] 

e-roM'iralc, g-res'tret or -trgt, a. Bot. Beaklees. [< 

E- + ROSTRATE.] 

er"o-lc-mat'ic, er'o-tg-matMc, a. Rhet. Employing 
questions. [< Gr. erdtematikos , < ei'dthna, question. 
< erdtaO, ask.] 

er'o-u*ni(*, er’o-tim, n . [Rare.l The interrogation-mark 
(?>; a term proposed by Goold Brown. 

cr"o-te'*lw, er'o-tt'sis or -te'sis, n. Rhet. A figure of 
speech consisting of an oratorical question, generally im¬ 
plying the reverse of what Is asked, as in ^ you believe 
thnt story, do you?” See iNTEnuoo at ion. [< Gr. erd- 
tUis, < erdtao, ask.] — cr"o-lct'le, a. Interrogatory. 

cr-ol'lc, er-ot'le, a. Of or pertaining to pasalonate love; 
suggested by or treating of love; amorous; amatory. 

In all the Persian toogue’g erotic wealth no Anacreontic idyl cmn 
at all approach the Song of Songs, which is Solomon's. 

W. R. Alger Poetry of the East intro., p. 25. [a. Bros. ’66.) 
[< Gr. erdtikos, < erD(l-)s; see Eros.] cr-ol'Ic-alt. 

— er-ot'lc-ul-ly, adv.— cr-ol'l-clxm, n. Erotic 
tendency or character; as, the eroticism of novels. 

cr-ol'ir, n. 1. Lit. An amatory composition, especial¬ 
ly in poetry. 2. sing, or pi. A theory or science of 
love. Called also erotology. 

cr-o"l«-iii«'iii-a, er-O'to-me'ni-o or -mg/nl-o, n. Pa¬ 
thol. 1. Mental derangement caused by love; love¬ 
sickness. 2. Exaggerated or uncontrollable sexual de¬ 
sire. [< Gr. erotomania, mad love, < erds (see Enos) 
-\-mania; see mania.] «*r-o"tl-ro-ina'iil-at; cr"- 
o-toin'a-iiyt*— er-o"lo-iiia'iil-HC f n. 


«iu = owt; oil; lu=f«ud, Jft = futwre; c = k; cliurcli; dli = the; go, sing, ink; mo; tliin; zli = wure; F. boti, dune. <,from; t , obsolete; %, variant. 
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JEr"o-tyl't-«lse > crto-til'i-dl or -de, n. jrl. Entom. A II. n. A medicine to be snuffed rp the nose to increase 
family of clavicorn beetles with dorsal abdominal seg- the discharge of nasal mucus; a sternutatory. [< Gr. 
ments partly membranous, ventral segments free, ana evrhlnon, < en, In, 4- rhis (rhin-), nose.] 
anterior eoxie globose. l&r-ot'y-liiff, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. er'i*Ing;*ly, er'ring-li, adv. In an erring manner; tnis- 
erbtylos, darling, dim. of erbs ( erbt -); sec Eros.J takeniy. 

— er-ot'y-lld, a. & n.— er-ol'y-lnid, a. er-ra'iie-ou*, cr-rO'ng-us, a. 1. Marked by error; 

erp, erp, r. [Scot.] To grumble constantly. characterized by wrong or false views or principles; not 

er*pet-ol'o-gy> gr’pet-el'o-jl, n. Herpetology: an errone- true or just; incorrect; mistaken. 

ous form.— <*r"pct-ol'o-gist, «. 
err, gr, v. [EnnED; er'rino, fir'ring (xiu).] I. L 1. To 
miss the attainment of truth; mistake, as in judgment; 
be incorrect. 


It was an erroneous view, because it lacked the essential infor¬ 
mation necessary to form n correct and solid judgment. Nl COLAY 
and Hay Abranc ' ’ ‘ ' " * *““ 


Thin is, if I err not, Fausta, the work of a Greek artist. 

W. Ware Zenobia vol. i, letter iii. p. 611. [JAS. M. ’65.] 

2. To depart from the right; go astray morally; sin. 

We may err; that one thought is enoogh to keep a men bumble. 
ROBERTSON Seraum* first series, ser. xxi, p. 233. [H. 70.] 

3. To miss the mark or thing aimed at or intended; 
fail; as, my aim cun not err. 4. [Archaic.] To leave 


tarn Lincotn vol. ii, ch. 28, p. 429, [O. CO. '90.] 

2. Law . Not in accordance with legal form; Irregular. 

3. [Archaic.] Out of the right path; straying; misled 
or misleading, either intellectually or morally; as, an 
erroneous writer. 4t. Wandering; devious. [< L. er- 
rone us, straying, < e?ro , wander.] er-ro'nl-oust. 

Synonyms: see absurd. 

Derivatives: —or-ro'ne-o hr- ly, adv.— er- 
ro^iC'Oiisaiess, cr-ro^ne-ON'I-ty, n. 


the right path or direction; stray; wander: the original er'ror, er^r, n. I . The condition of erring, or the state 


sense. 

lit. t. 1. To do (a thing) wrongly or amiss. 2. To 
lead astray; mislead (a person). 3. To miss or mistake; 
as, to err the road. [< OF. ewer, < L. env , wander.] 

See eb. erret. 

— err"n-bll'i-iy, n. Capability of erring.— err'n- 
bl(e, «. [Hare.] Liable to err.— er i^u-bKe-ness, n. 

cr'rn-binid, a. [Hare.] Erratic; random; wandering, 
er'rnn-cy, er'an-si, n. 1. The condition of erring, of 
containing errors, or of being liable to fall into error. 

The word errancy has been bruught Into prominence re* 
cently by current discussions of the Holy Scriptures, one 
party advocating their inerrancy , another their eiTancy. 

The word had been used previously In other senses. 

I would insist that serious errancy is unproven. 

A. Cave io {{omiletic Review Feb., '92, p. 101. 

A current of religious controversy at the present time has refer¬ 
ence to the ‘errancy ’ or * inerrancy 1 of the Bible. Yet, strangely 
enough, several of the dictionaries nave got so far as to recognize 
’ inerrancy,’ while no ooe of these gives a place to * errancy ’ as a 
word. Sunday School Times [Phila.] Jan. 23, ’92, p. 50, col. 2. 

2. Frequent change, or liability to change, of views or 
opinions; originally, a wandering or unsettled state. 

Mr. Gladstone’s errancy has cootinued longer . . . than that of 
any other politician. Church and State Review No. 26, ’64. 

In the lufancie, and as I may terme it, Errancie of the Church. 

W. Sclater Tythes 161. [M.] 
er'rimd, cr'and, n. 1. A trip or journey made to carry 
a message or do a commission; colloquially, a short 
journey of an inferior to carry a message or do a service 
for a superior; as, the boy is gone on an errand to the 
hotel; to run errands. 2. The object of a going or 
coming; the business or commission to he done or mes¬ 
sage to be given by a messenger; as, he has half a dozen 
en-amls at the shop. 

Even afflictions themselves have their errand and business to 
make men more humble. M. Hale Meditations, Of Contempla- 
tion pt. i, p. 195. [SHROW. 1692.] 

3+. A message. [< AS. terende ; cp. Goth. airus, mes¬ 
senger, < v' ar, go.] nr'ruml+; erirnutt. 

— fool’s errand, a fruitless or foolish enterprise. 

If you seek wisdom only that you may get mooey, believe me, 

you are exactly on the foohshest of all/ooisr errands. 

KUSKIN .4 Joy For Ever , Art School Notes p. 207. [O. A. ’80.] 

Derivatives : — e r'ra n d-er, n. [Rare.] — er / - 
rand-ry, n. An errand. 

c r'ra lit, er'ant, a. 1. Roving or wandering, as in 
search of adventure or opportunity for gallant deeds; 
as, a knight errant. 

And errant wielders of the quill. 

And old world princes strayed afar. 

E. C. Steoman Bohemia at. 9. 

2. Departing from the right or straight course; erratic; 
erring; wayward; as, an eirant planet; an ei'rant fancy. 

3. Zool. Free; not confined; of or pertaining to the £r- 
rantia. 4t. Itinerant; journeying; as, an errant func¬ 
tionary: formerly said of n justice or bailiff. 5t. Com¬ 
plete; thorough; unmitigated; as, an errant knave: now 
spelled arrant. [OF., ppr. of errer , wander (see Enn); 
confnsed with ewer, travel, < LL. itero, < L. iter, jour¬ 
ney.] 

— er'ranlt, n. One who wanders abont.— eri* 

riiiit-ly, adv. Wanderingly.-er'ru.U-ncs«, n . ror . ie ^ «. 

Kr-rn n'tl-a, er-ran'shi-a or -rqn'ti-a n. pi. Helminth. ers+ w . xh ’ e bitter vetch (Meta Ervitla). 

The Dorslbranchiata. [< L. erran(t-)s, ppr. of etro, i^c, £rs, a. Of or pertaining to the Celts of Ireland 
wander.] and Scotland or their language. Karae*. 

er'rant-ry, er'ont-ri, n. 1. The vocation or career of ErNC i t «• 1 • The language of the Gaels or Celts In the 

a knight errant. 2t. A wandering about; a roving. Highlands of Scotland, belonging to the Gadhelic branch 
er-rat'lcr, er-rat'ic, a. 1. Not conforming to rules or of f he Celtic c ia*a G f the Aryan languages: called by the 
standards, or to what Is considered proper; Irregular; Highlanders Gaelic. 2. By extension: (1) The Gaelic 

eccentric; as, erratic action. “ ,ir —— **■— 1 — ‘ " . 

anciently 
ging their 

fixed stars. the Nile. 

Tbe comet, erraf/c in its course, bursts suddenly and unannounced ci*Nt. erst, OdV. [Arehaic or Poet.] 1. Formerly; Once; 
npoo the sight. O. M. MlTCll EL Planet ary and Stellar Worlds Inna nwi 
l«£t. viil, p. 224. [o. M. A co. 70.] 10R S a S°‘ 

3. Pathol. Coming and going at irremilar intervals; 
wandering; shifting; as, eiratic neuralgic pains. 4. 

Geol. Transported from the original aite by natural 
agencies; as, erratic blocks. [< F. erratlque, < L. 
erraticus, < erro , wander.] er-rai'ie-tilj; cr-rat'- 
lekt. 

Synonyms: aee circuitous; desultory; queer. 

Phrases:—errntlc block,abouldcr.—e. innpiRare], see ere, men. ^ , 

a geological insp showing the distribution of erratics. ermt'wlille", erat'hwoir. I. a. Former. II. adv. 


of being erroneous; hence, tbe condition of erring in opin¬ 
ion; false belief; also, deviation from correctness or 
from a right standard, as through ignorance or inad¬ 
vertence; mistake; as, he was led into eiror. 

By ignorance we know not things necessary, by error we koow 
them raise ly. BURTON An at. Melancholy, Democritus to Reader 
p. 32. [J. w. M. ’57.J 

2. Something done, said, or believed wrongly; a devia¬ 
tion from correctness or accuracy, or from truth; an in¬ 
accuracy; also, false beliefs collectively. 

Every error is connected with a truth; the truth, being peren¬ 
nial, springs up again as often as circumstances foster it. 

Robertson Sermons third series, ser. v, p. 476. [ll. 70. J 
Specifically: (1) Law. (a) A mistake In the rulings or 
judgment of a court, or irregularity in other parts of a 
record, of soeh a nature as to w arrant a reversal of the 
judgment rendered. (J) Elliptically, the procedure for 
reversal of a judgment by writ of error; as, proceedings 
In error; reversed on enw. (2) Math. The difference 
between the actual and the observed or calcnlated value 
of a quantity. Called also true envr. (3) Tiasebatl. A 
fault of a catcher, pitcher, baseman, or fielder, causing a 
failure to put out a player on the other side, or giving 
him a base. 3. A violation or neglect of dnty; trans¬ 
gression; sin; as, a venial error. 

Blood, which he offered for himself, and for the errors of tho 
people. IIeb. ix, 7. 

4. Aa endorsement on a post-office facing-slip to call at¬ 
tention to missetit mail-matter described on the reverse 
side. 5. [Archaic.] A roaming or wandering; a de¬ 
vious course; as, long error In the desert. Gt. Dis¬ 
turbance; passion; perplexity. [OF., < L. mw, wan¬ 
dering, < eiTO, wamler.] er'roret; er'rourt. 

Synonyms: balk, blunder, bull, fallacy, falsity, fault, 
hallucination, mistake, omission, oversight, unsoundness. 
See foible.— Antonyms: accuracy,certainty, correction, 
correctness, exactness, rectification, soundness, surety, 
truth.—Prepositions: an error in the total; in opinion; an 
error of Judgment: an error by oversight. 

Phrases:— accidentoI error. In physical and astro¬ 
nomical observations, a possible minute error arising from 
the imperfection of the observer's senses, the effect of hent, 
cold, or other agents upon his Instruments, or other unavoid¬ 
able causes.— In w nt e.. tbe relation bet ween the magni¬ 
tude of a possible accidental error and Its probability, as In 
measurements. The usual law Is that small errors are more 

S robable than larger ones, and that the probability of error 
lmlnlshcs Infinitely as the supposed error increases.— 
iiienn e., the quantity whose square Is the mean value of 
' all poHsih' 


tiie squares of all possible errors, each taken a number of 
times proportional to Its probability.— pro liable «*., a 
quantity such that tbe actual accidental error of an observa¬ 
tion Is aa likely to exceed aa to fall short of It.—writ ofe., 
a Judicial writ or order Issued by a eourt of appellate Juris¬ 
diction to a eourt of subordloate Jurisdiction directing that 
the record of a designated case ne sent up to the superior 
court for review upon allegation and assignment of error 
therein; the procedure by which an appellate court may re¬ 
view the proceedings of an Inferior court as to matters of 
law only, apparent on the face of the record, Including ex¬ 
ceptions filed. 

Derivatives: — cr'ror-ful, a. Abounding In er¬ 
rors.— er / ror-I*t, n. [Rare.] One who is Inclined 
to error, or who encourages or propagates error.— er*- 
ror-4e*s, er'ror-Iew«-iies«. 


as, or to w hat \e considered proper; irregular; Highlanders Gaelic. 2. By extension: (1) The Gaelic 
e; as, erratic action. 2. Wandering; etraymg: atl g j^h languages. (2) The Irish language. [Cor. of 
y applied to the planets (erratic stars), as chan- Irish.] Eariscf. 

fir apparent place, and aa distinguished from the cr * c \ a mormyroid fish (Monnyr'us anquilloides) of 


How the erst rushiog current creep* 

When gruesome age doth chill us. 

E. B. Loughran The Abandoned Shaft at. 8. 
And the tearful well 

Of strickeo ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 

G. D. Prentice Closing Year st. 3. 

2. Ik the beginning; first. [< AS. Shiest, superl. of ser; 

see ere, prep. & cotij.] earstt; cr»l'lyt. 

. - ~ yfo — - 


-er-ml'lc-al-ly, adv.— er-ret'lc-al-ncx.^, n. Formerly: once. 
er-rat'Ic, n . 1. A peculiar or eccentric person. 2. A er"ii-bcs'eenec, er'u-bea'£n&» n. 


wanderer; apeclflcally, an erratic block; a boulder. 

Io the glaciated districts ... we often fiod bowlders, or erratics , 
left npoo tbe surface at the melting of the glacial sheet. 

N. S. 8ualer Aspects of Earth ch. t, p. 23. [S. *00.] 
3t. A planet. 4t. A vagabond, 
er-ra'tlont, n. A wandering. 

er-ra'lii m, er-re'tum or -rg'tum, n. [-ta, pi.] An error, 


The process or con¬ 


dition of grow ing red; reddening; redness; blush, 
Beacon-fires once all luminous as suns; and with a certain loex- 
tinguisbable ernbescence si ill. 

Carlyle Cromwell vol. I, intro., ch. 6, p. 74. [n.] 

[< LL. erubescentia, < L. erubescen(l-)s, ppr. of erubeeco, 
blush, < e, out, rvbesco, grow’ red, < rubeo, be red.] 


er-uVlo, er-fi'sic, a. Of, pertaining to, or derived from 
plants of the genus Erven or Brassku - erucle acid, a 
crystalline compound tC^H^Oo) contained In rape-seed and 
similar oils. Called also! wassidic acid. 
er-u'ei-form, er-Q'si-form, a. Hot. & Entom. Cater¬ 
pillar-like, as the spores of certain licbeos or tbe larva of 
the sswrty. [< L. eruca, caterpillar, + -form.] 
er"n-el v'o-rmisi, er'u-siv'o rus, a. Feeding on cater¬ 
pillars, as birds and larval ichneumon-files. [< L. eru¬ 
ca, caterpillar, + vow, devour.] 
e-rnet', g-rnct', v. 1. 1. To emit by eructation. II. i. 
To void wind from the stomach through the mouth with 
noise; belch. [< L. eructo, < e, out, + ructo, belch.] 
e-rnet'nte, e-ruct'et, r. [Archaic.] I. t. I. To throw 
out or eject with noise; give vent to; utter noisily; as, the 
volcano eructates fire. 2. To cruet. 11. L To eruct. 
c^rur-ta'llon, I’ruc-te'shim, n. 1. The act of belch¬ 
ing or throwing off wind from the stomach; ulso, that 
which ia thrown off. 2. A forcible ejection of gases or 
solid matter from the earth. [< LL. ei'uctalio(n-), < 
L. erveto; sec EnucT.] r-ruc'lloiij [Rare], 
e-ru'di-nlett rt. To instruct. 

er'ii-dltejCrtu-dait, a. Characterized by erudition: very 
learned; scholarly; as, an erudite judge; erudite opinions. 

Sir Thomas Chaloner . . . not only corroborates Ascham't par¬ 
ticulars of ber erudite accomplishments, but adds that * she was 
well versed in Hebrew, Cbaldee.and Arshic.’ EOMt’ND Lodge I\tr- 
traits, Lady Jane Grey in vol. i, p. 201. [it. o. 8. ’49.] 

[ < L. eruditus, pp. of erudio, instruct, < e, from, -}- ru- 
dis , rude.] 

Derivativesr-erin-tilte-ly, adv.— er'u-dlte- 
iiewfi, n.— er' , n-dlt'le-Rl, a. [Rare.] Character¬ 
ized by or laying claim to erudition, 
er'u-dite, n. A thorough scholar, er'n-dltt- 
cr"u-dl'tlon, er'u-dish'on, n. I. A high degree of 
knowledge gained bystndy or by instruction; especially, 
extensive knowledge of literature, history, language, 
etc., as distinguished from the sciences; accomplished 
scholarship; the state of being learned or erndite. 

His inaugural essay oo the President’s cocked hat, was considered 
a miracle of erudition. Basham Inaoldsby Legends , Spectre of 
Taiijyington in voL i, p. 26. [w. j. w.’66.J 

2. The act or process of Instructing. [< L. eruditio(-n ), 
< erudio; see erudite.] 

Synonyms: see knowledok, 

Derivatives : —er"u -dl'Hon - nl, a. — er"u- 
d 1'tlon-lwt, n. One devoted to erudition, 
er'u-gnte, er'u-g€t. [Rare.] I. rf. Tn take away wrinkles 
fruin; smooth. 11. u. Having the wrlokles removed. 

— er^n-gn'lion, n. 

c-rit^l-iioiisi, y-ra'ji-nus, a. Of, pertaining to, or like 
verdigris or copper-rnst; green; like verdigris. [< L. 
seruyin08V8, < les , copper.] a?-rii'*?i-iiou*4; e"ru- 
g;lii'e-ouwt. 

e-rii m p'+i vl. To break out or forth. 
e*ruiii'pelit, e-ruin'p£nt, a. Pot. Bnrsting forth, as 
if throngh the epidermis, as io tbe case of certain fungi. 
[< L. erumpen\t-)s, ppr. of enrmpo, break out, < e, 
out, + rurn^ro, burst.] 

u-Fini'eiuet, vl. To weed out.— er // nii-eR'tion + , n . 
er-nn'da, er-uu'do, n. [E. lnd.l Thecastur-ollplsoti/?/- 
cinuscommunis). er-mi'ilieJ. 
c-rupt', §-rupt\ v. I. t. To cause to burst forth; cast 
out w ith violence; as, a volcano erupts lava. 

11. j. To break out suddenly and with violence; borst 
forth: said of a volcano, geyser, or river. 

The Giantess . . . erupts about ooce in eleveo hours, and plays 
twenty minutes. 

Jos. Le Conte Comjyend of Geology pt. i, ch. 4, p. 139. [a. *84.) 
[< L. eruptus, pp. of erumpo; see ebumpent.1 
e-rii|*'lloii g-rup'shon, n. 1. A breaking forth with 
violence; bursting out; as, the eruptio/i of a volcano. 

2. That which bursts forth, as flame and smoke from a 
burning building, or lava from a volcano. 3. Figura¬ 
tively, any audden outbreak or outburst as of armed 
forces, of a pestilence, or of excited feeling, individual 
or public; as, an eruption of angry oaths. 4. Med. (I) 
A sudden bursting forth of fluid from any oi)?nn or cav¬ 
ity. (2) The breaking out of a rash or skin-disease; also, 
the rash or breaking out on the skin, as in the measles. 

Most of the obstinate eruptions which Appear oo tho fare and 
rest of the surface owe their origin to disorders of tbe digestive or- 
pans. Combjs Physiology ch. 2, p. 54. [a. ’6L] 

(3) The emergence of an organ, such as a tooth. [< L. 
eruptio(n -), < erumpo; see ebumpext.] 

— e-rnp'tlon-al, a. 

c-riip'tlv, -ly, - lies*. Eruptive, etc. Puil. Soc. 
e-rni>'tlve,e-rup'tiv,a. 1. Breaking or tending to break 
out in violent action; bursting forth; as, an erupt ire 
force. 2. Specifically, in geology, pertaining to or re¬ 
sulting from volcanic eruption; as, the eruptive theory. 

Three centre* of eruptive outbursts are visible in the oeigbbnur- 
hood of Esdrmeloo. GE1KIE Life of Christ ch. 12, p. 160. [a. *80.] 

3. Med. Pertaining to or attended hy a breaking out on 
the skin; as. eruptive fevers. [ < L. eruptus; see erupt.] 

Derivatives: —e-rnp'tlve-Iy, adv. — e-rup'- 
Ovc-ncois n.— c^mp-ti v't-ty, n. 
o- r it p'11 vo, n. A rock or mineral formed or thrown out 
by a volcanic eruption. - 

Those [rocks] that have cooled from fusion, known as igneous, or 
eruptive rocks, have beeo divided broadly into basic and acid erup- 
lives. N. H. WiNCHXLL in Proc. A. A. A. S. vol. xxxvii, p. 213. 
[PUB. 8Y SEC. *89.1 

Er'vnm+ t «. Bot. A former genus of leguminous plants, 
now assigned to Ficto and Lens. 

-ery, suffix. Used In nouns of French origin, and by 

J ——-- *-—*-*‘place of 

-erie. 


er'y, er’i, a. [Dial.] Every. 

I5r > y-t*l-HH / rr-a, er’i-si-nS'se-a or -na'se-a, n. pi. 
Conch. A superfamily or suborder of dimyarian bivalves 
having the mantle closed except at the oral, pedal, snd 
anal orifices, large gills, aud equivalve shell with internal 
hinge-cartilage. [< Enjcina; see Ebycixld.e.] 

— er^j'-ei-iiivee-Rii, a . & n. 
er-ye'i-nid, er-is'l-nld. I. a. Entom. Of or pertaining 
to the Etycinidse. II. n. A moilusk or butterfly of 
the family Erycinidse. , , , ^ 

I2r"y-elli'l-dll’, er'i-sin'i-df or -d£, n. pi. 1. Conch. 
A family of erycinacean bivalves with the niantle not re- 
flected over the shell and the hinge-eartilage in hn obliqne 
groove, including smali marine forms. 2. Entom. The 

aofu, dnn, «ek; at, fare, accord; clement, gr = ov<?r, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bOrn; aisle; 


cspeciallvan error ornilstake in writing or printing; also, er // u .|, CK v c ,il, ccu-bcs'snt, a. Reddening or reddish; 

a fntt^WmrceMSri^a^ia, the present plural, /r'Is bob- 

was used as a singular, with the plural formed In 8 or e*. er H-ben'clle, er u-l)es «. Mineral, fcame as bor- 
'L., neut. of erratus, pp. of erro, wander.] eriratef.— NITE ; [< L. etubesco, 8e ® erlbe. cence.] 

. ’ --— ISr-it'ca, er-Q'co, n. 1. Bot. A genus or erect animal 


liMt or t nhie of errmn, s list of errors, with references 
for finding them, aud corrections, added to r printed book, 
er'rliliie, eriin. Med. 1. a. Promotive of sneezing 
and nasal discharges; affecting or to be used in the nose. 


Old World plants of tbe nmstaru family ( Crucifer#). 
The best-known species, E. saliva, is used as a salad. 
2. [e-] An Insect-larva; a caterpillar. [L., caterpillar.] 






cryeiitoid 


023 


eschar 


Lemoniidae. [< Ervclna (t. g.), < L. Eiycina, < Gr. 


oily compounds,—erj ih rolcic noid.a purple semi-fluid 

-;isf J -*- J * “ 1 '* 


ErykinV, ^nus, < A'tyx, mountain In Sicily, celebrated compuund said to exist la archil.- er"y-!hio'1e-in, n. 
for its temple to Venue.] Chem. A porplish-red oily compound contHlDed in lit¬ 

er- vc'l-Hold er-is'i-neid a Conch Of or nertainina mus - , ^>*"y-lliro / le-.lnet. — ev-ylli"ro-lil'min* 
r \ V?’ • , . UI or Pertaining n Chein A deep-red crystalline compound cootaioed In 

litmus, ci‘-ytli"ro-lif'inluc:.— it . yth"ro - me - 
lnl'gi-n, ». Pathol. A nervous disease of the extremi¬ 
ties, characterized by persistent redoeaa on the aolea of the 


t>hyI, n. Chem. The red coloring-matter of leavers' fruits, 
and flowers. Compare chloiiopiiyl. i»r-y(li'iu-pliyllti 


er-yll»''ro-i»hyl'lint.-<*r-ylli''rt»-pby'l«-scope, 

7^ Same as erytii aoscoPF — er-yth"ro-snl'er-i ie , n. H’ v f 


uHirinui. icu, uij oumuic, iiyuruus jHJLassiuiii ierru 
ehlorld (2KCl.FeCl».II 2 0), crystallizing in tbe orthorbom 
blc ayatem.— cr-yCh'rn-sin, n. Chem. 1. A red com 
pouad obtained from tyrosin by oxidation, as with nitric 
acid. 2. A red coloriag-matter produced by the action 
of lodln on fluorescein.—er "v-then'sis, n. Pathol. 
Arterial plethora or congestion.—er" y - cliros' to - 
mu nit, 7i. An aggregate fruit, aa the blackberry and 
raspberry. —Er"y-throx'y-Ion, n. Dot. A very large 
genua of tropical shrubs or small treeaof tbe flax family 
( Linarese ), E. Coca, which supplies coca and cocain, being 
the moat 4 -'—‘ — 


to the Erycinidae. [< Erycina (see Ehycinida:) -f- -oid.^ 

Er-yn'jjl-imi, er-m'ji-um, n. Hot. A large genus of 
chiefly perennial herbs of the parsley family ( Umbellif- 
erzp\ with coriaceous cut or prickly leaves, and blue or 
white bracted flowers closely sessile in dense heads. 

Several are nsed in medicine, and others are cultivated 
for ornament. [< L. eryngion; see eryngo.] 
e r-y n'jjo, er-iji'gO, n. Any one of various coarse herbs of 
the genus Eryngium. [< L .eryngion, < Gr .eryngion, 
dim. of tryngos, eryngo.] cr-ln^o^; cr-y irgiis±. 

Kr"y-oii'tt-«l«e, er'i-en'ti-di or -de, ti. pi. Cruet. A 
family of astacoideans having a broad carapace with ser¬ 
rated margins, no rostrum, and anterior antennae with 
two many-jointed flagella. Er'y-ou, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. 
eryO, ppr. eryon , draw.] Er^j -on'l-dicJ. 

— or"y-on'tlci, n.—er"y-on'tol«l t a. 
er"y-*|p'e-ln*, ert’l-sip'c-lae, n. Pathol. An inflam¬ 
matory specific disease, usually confined to the skin, but 
sometimes extending to the sobjocent connective tissue, 

and accompanied by fever; Saint Anthony’s fire. [< F, ferment contalocd In madder-root^ throughthe agency of 
erwnpele , < L. erysifielas, < Gr. eryshrelas , < erythros, which the red coloring-matter alizarin la produced from 
red, + pelta, skin.] «*r"t-*lpV-la*+. rubisn. cr-yclt'ro-zyinci. 

Derivatives:—or"y-Mt>-c-lat'lc, a. Erysipela- or ->cr-Jth'ro-jcn, n. Chem. 1. A fatty 
tous.— er"y-*l-pola-toli], a. Resembling erysipc- crystalline compound contained in diseased bile and red- 
las.—cr"y-*l-|>el'u-ton*, a. Med. Pertaining to or «cned by nitric acid or ammonia. 2. A substance found 
of the nature of erysipelas; affected with erysipelas. In flowera, probably a chromogen, colorable red by acids. 

er^y-^lp'o-lou*;_rr"y-*li>'c-lold, n. Pathol. ?• Carbon disulfld: so named from the red compounds 

An erysipelatous disease proceeding from putrid iufec- forms. 4. A fatty crystalline compound contained in 
tion of a wound. putrid blood. [< erythro- -f -gen.] 

er"ytli-au-tlie'inn. er*ith-an-thPma or -thg'ma, n. Kr"y-tliro'nl-niii, er'i-thrO'ni-um, n. 1. Pot. A 
Pathol. A red catam-ous rash offeeting the nerves and amaH mainly North-American genus of vernal-flowering 
blood-vessels of the part with active inflammation. [< nearly stemiess herbs of the lily family ( Liliacex ), with 
Gr. erythros, red, -j- anlhirna, flowering, 
flower. J 

er"y-Uio'nia, er'i-thl'ma or -thS'ma, 

A superficial skin-disease characterized 
redness. 2. Abnormal redness of the c_ _ 

fever. [< Cir. erythhna, < erythros , red.] L< G r - erythronion , < erythros , red.] 

Derivatives:— cr"y-tlie-mnf'ic, a. Relating to or er-ytli'ro-*co|>e, er-ith'ro-scOp, n. An optical device 
partaking of erythema. er"y-t hein'R-I oust.— t*r"y- in which two thick plates of glass, one cobalt-blue and 
i hfm'n-f old, a. Resembling erythema. the other deep-yellow, so absorb some rays and transmit 

H ’ er'i-thrt'a or -thrS'a, n. Pot. Aeon- others that the colors of objects are apparently changed, 
siderubie genus of low annual or perennial herbs of the green leaves showing as red, while the effects of light and 
gentian family ( Gentianaceae ), with opposite sessile shade remain. [< eryth no--f-- scope.] 
leaves and clusters of rose-purple or reddish flowers, os-, prefix. Form of ex- in many words of Romance origin, 
A. Centaurxum is the centaury of Europe. [< Gr. as escape, escheat, exchange (now exchange), 
erythraia , f. of erythralos, red.] -cs, Used (1) to form the plural: (2) to form the 8d 

cr"y-tliraM'intt, er'i-thraz'ma, n. Pathol. A con- Person aingulnr of the nrewmt Indicative of verbs coding 
tagious skin-disease due to pnrasitic irritation occurring “} 

lo duplicatures of the skin, as in the groin and armpits. t,0D 10 th ^ dcc ' cnRlon * < AS * 

^ *L r « 'ry^ra*, rt-'d-] ^ es'ca-led',W. [-la/ded; -la'dino.] MU. 

er ire an * er Qn or -tk™ an » a > [< L. To mount and pass or to enter by means of a ladder; 

erythneus < Gr. erythraios , red ] scale, as a wall or a citadel. 

— tbe Erylbrenn Sen, iu the geography of the an- _ OM // PIi .i sl / i | l . r n 

cleoiH, the name originally applied to the whole expanse of i n# i^/ rp \ \rtj 

s<*a between Africa and India, lnelodlog the Red Sea to- Anafnrtflied nlacc 
gelher with the Persian Gulf: afterward restricted to the £ whlch ar?nttempt in made 


OF. escaper , < LL. ex capa , < L. ex , out of, 4- LL. 
capa, cape.] cs-eliapo't. 

Synonyms: ahaeood, avoid, he acquitted, be cleared, be 
aet free, decamp, depart, elude, evade, flee, fly, get away. 

---clear; to jiee 

; to abftcotid 

_ --, w coQcealmeat 

and obscurity. To escape may be nohlc and worthy; to «6- 
scond la ordloarily an act of cowardice and guilt. Compare 
synonyms for avoid. 

Derivativese*-cn'tm-bl (c, a. That can be escaped. 
— e*-cnpe'li*HM, a. Admitting of no escape.— es-cn'- 
per, 7i. — cs-cii/ping-ly, adv. 

I. A flight in which one succeeds In get- 


i np .i uecainp, aepari, eiuae, evade, nee, ny, 

?et off, go free, ahua. To escape is to get away cl 
ornyia to attempt it, with or without aucceas; 1 
i of rhp 8 t)0th t0 -fl ee aQ< * t0 hide, or at least to acek co 


A red. very soluble, hydrous potassium ferric away from custody, captivity, or slavery, or from 

” ,T -.llizing in tbe orthorbom- pursuit, danger, or annoyance; successful avoidance or 


evasion; flight; deliverance; as, escape from detection. 

There is no fiaal escape hut suicide for an assassin with a broken 
leg. M COLAY and Hav Lincoln vol. x, ch. 15, p. 309. fc. co. ’90.] 

2. The passing safely through or by Borne danger; the 
enjoyment of immunity from some evil; as, escape from 
an epidemic; a lucky escat>e. 3. Issae, aa of a liqold, 
gas, or electricity; leakage. 4. Any means of flight or 
Important.— e r-y t ii'ro-zyin, 7 i. Chem. A deIl X er f nc «i as, a fire‘escape. 5. The act of escaping, 
--- • J * -• - or that which escapes. G. Law. An unlawful with¬ 
drawal from arrest or Imprisonment; the wrongful liber¬ 
ation of a prisoner or relaxation of his Imprisonment 
through the neglect or malfeasance of the officer In 
charge. 7. Pot. Any plant formerly cultivated that 
grows wild in fields. 8. Elec. A leakage or oppor¬ 
tunity for leakage; a shunt. 9. [Rare.] Arch . An 
apophv^e. # IO+. An outborst; a sally, as of anger. 
I It. Evasion; excuse. 12t. An inadvertence; over¬ 
sight. 1 3t. An escapade. 

Compounds :-cs-c» pr'spipe", n. A pipe used as an 
outlet for any waste fluid.— e.«warmut, 7 i. A writ for 
the arrest of an escaped prisoner.— i*.mv!ioc*1, 7 t. A toothed 



Red Sea 

er-yfli'rlc, er-ith'ric, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from erythrin. [< Gr. erythi'os , red.] 

— eryilirlc nrld, same ns erythaix, I. 
er-ytli'rln, er-ith'rin, n. 1. Chem. A crystalline 
compound (Cjollaapjo) contained In various lichens, as 
Uocella tinctotia. from which It is extracted by milk of 
lime. * ‘ *’ * ----- - 


to pass the walls, ramparts, 
etc., by means of ladders or 
by sealing. eM"cn-lu'do+. 

Some srw*e, more wakeful than 
the sentinels, alarmed the garri¬ 
son by their screaming, and thus 
defeated the enemr'i escalade. 

Called alBO en/thric arid. 2. Mineral ." Same as tS ''q ‘Z iHJJj 

erytiirite, 1. er-y tli'rlne$.— er"j -ihrlu'lo, a. „ , P ;. 

Er"y-thrl'na, er*i-thrai'no or -thrt'no, n. Pot. A Fh^Idl’tfhflling DU r« h 'ei- 
notable genus of mostly tropical trees or shrubs of the lincf. in 

bean family (Leguminosie), with trifollolate leaves and Em^chI-Io'iiI-h, es*cal- 
oaked racemes of bright-red flowers. Several species lo'ui-a, n. Pot. l.Ageoos 
are in ornamental cultivation, called coral*tree. *- 8 — 




Eruthrina V p rb«cea ia described . . . u being herbaceous. 
. . . On Temweia island, near the month of Tampa Bay, ... it 
grows to be a tree 30 feel high. 

J. 11. Simpson in Rep. Sec. Agric., ’ 89 p. 391. [oov. pto. off.] 


of South-American glan¬ 
dular, pubescent trees or 


Escalade. 

uuiar, puoeseent trees or Egyptians besieging Kheta In 
shrubs of the saxifrage fam- Mesopotamia. {RoseJlini •• Jlon- 
lly (Saxif ragacesp), with al- umenti *”> 


ternate evergreen ieaves and clusters of white, rnee,or pur- 
[ < Gr. crymroA, red.] pie flowers. Several are In greenhouse cultivation. 2. 

Kr"y-tlirlii'l-die, er*l-thrln'l-dl or -dC, n. pi. Ich. [e-] A plant of this genus. [<Escallon, Spanish traveler.] 
The ErythrtnXnse, aa a family. [< Erythrinus.] CM-eal'lop, es-cel'up, T . & n. Same as scallop. 

.. — pr-ltli'rl-iild, n.—^r-llli'rl-nold, a. & 7 t. e*-enl'loped, es-col'upt, pa. I. Her. Charged with 
Kr-yth^rl-nl'iue, er-lth'ri-nQi'nl or -nl'ne, n. pi. scallop-shells or acallopdikedesigns. 

Ich. A subfamily or group of characmold fishes, eepe- o Smlloned 
daily those without an adipose dorsal fln and without es-ral'oi>ed + P 

posterior cephalic crests. IJr"y-Uirl'nii*, n .. (t ; g.) eH-enm'bl-o, eV-cam’bi-5, n. [It.l 
[< Gr. erythrinos , red mullet, < erythros , red.] Er- Eng. Law. A license formerly granted 
ytli^rl-nriiH^.—er-ytli'rl-iilne, a. & n. to merchants empowering them to 

or-ytli'rlHin, er-ith'rizm, n. Zool. Abnormal or ex- draw bIlla exchange on persons la 
cessive redness, especially when exhibited by certain foreign countries, 
dichromatic birds, as the sereech-owl (Scops asio\ es co-pOd, n. [F.] I. 

which has two distinct plumage-phases, one grayish and Al ? act , ln recjdess disregard of the 

the other red. [< Gr. erythi'os , rcd.]-er"y-tlirls'- ralca of Propriety; a prank; freak, 

mat, a. Of, pertaining to, or exhibiting erythrlsm. Too suiyly w* lo ty»cAca»a^ oothlng 

«-r.jr«li'rUc,cr-ith'ralt,n. 1. Mineral. (1) A crimson J'^rn Trn T ^"! k ~ 

and peach-red, transparent, sectile, hydrous cohall arse- £ 

uate (CO|As a 0 8 + 81EO), foond crystallized In the mon- ?.■ . An £ 8C ^P e H om co»flncmeot; 
oclinic system and also earthy. (2) A flesh' 
clase. 2. Chem. A crystalline compound 
contained In certain lichens. Called also erythr^. 
thrornannUe y erythroglucin , eryghtcin, and phycite. [< ] “ ce f J om 80 aa to g ct clear of; obtain secunly 

eiw ^ ^ J v 1 deliverance from; get out of the way of; get away from; 



capecwheel and a detcot or lock, through which periodical 
Impulses are Imparted to the pendulum or balance-wheel, 
to keep it in oscillation, and to which. In turn, motion la 
imparted by the return movement of the balance-wheel or 
pendulum. These alternate motions of the locklog member 
serve to arrest and release the esenpe-wbeel at uniform In¬ 
tervals. thua governlag the progressive movement of the 
time-train connected with it. 

Varieties of escapement nre named (1) from the time¬ 
piece; as, chrnuoiiicicr*eHctipi‘!!ienf, clocloe., 
wiKclue.; (2) from the form or position of some part; 
as, nnclior e. or lever e. (having tbe locklog arms or 
pallets on an auchor-shaped piece), cy lin- 
ilei* i*. (In which a aeetloa of a cylinder, 
whose nxls is the same as that of the bal- 
ance-wheeL forma tbe pallets, wliicli en¬ 
gage directly with the teeth of the escape- 
wheel), drtucited e. (having the balauce 
detached from the escapement) duplex 
o* (in which tbe eacupe-wheel has two 
series of teeth, one series lucking, the other 
Imparting impulse), liuri/.ontnl o, (hav¬ 
ing the plane of the eacape-wheei parallel 
with other wheels of the train), vertical 
e, (in which the plane of the escape-wheel 
is at a right angle to that of the train- 
wheels): called also croicn and verge escape- 
merit ; (8) from the character of the fin- Anchor Es- 

f mlae; as, dcnddicnt c. (in which there canement of 
a qo reverse motion of the escape-wheel), a Watch, 
electric v. (in which an electric Impulse o, anchor; l, 
at regular intervals of time arrests the es- lever or fork; ip, 
cape-wheel and holds the trala, thus taking impulse-pallet; 
the place of a pendulum), gravitv c. (in lPt locking pal- 
whtch Impulse Is Imparted by the fall of a l«t: r, roller op- 
weight). recoil e» (in which the character crating the bal- 
of the lock canaes rceoll of the escape- aoee» wheels a, 
.wbeol); (4) from the character of the es- escape-wheel, 
cape-wheel; as, lnntcrn<\vhect c., pinvvliecl e. 

It was the great Dutch philosopher, Christian V. Huyghens, to 
whom we are indehted for the invention (io 1656) of the clock es- 
cape men t, by means of which tbe pendulum Is made to perform its 
proper function as a time-keeper. 

B. SILLIMAN. Ja. Physics pt. 1, ch. 3, p. 57. [l. B. * CO.] 

2. [Rare.] The act of escaping; an escape or a means 
of escape; a vent. 

Hope can spy no golden gate For sweet escapement. 

Hood The Ttco Sicans at. i. 
os-cnr'liiiii-ele* es-cflr’hun-cl, n. [OF.] Her. Same as 
carbunole. 

<*H-cnr"go-il£re'+, n. [F.] A place where edible snails 
are reared. cs-cnr"gn-inlre'f. 
cs-earp', es-cOrp', vt. To cause to slope steeply. 

With the exception of a few escarjwd faces, too precipitous to 
retain It, the various inclinations of the surface appeared to be 
covered equally (with snow], 

Kane 17. S. Grinnell Expedition ch. 4, p. 34. fu. ’54.] 
[< F. escarper , cut steep.] 

n. Frn't. The inner wall or side of the ditch 
at the foot of a rampart: distinguished from the coun- 
terscar which is the opposite and farther side or wall. 
[< F. escarpe , < escarjrer , cut steep.] rs-corpe't, 
cs-earp'nulit, es-cQrp'mgnt, n. 1, Fort. Ground 



come safely through; enjoy immunity from; evade; 
avoid; elode; as, to escape a pursuer; to escape Imprison¬ 
ment; to escape the pestilence. 2, To slip out or away 

from; especially, In be uttered inr -- ’ * * * 

the notice or memory of; as, no_ r _ 

11. i. 1 . To succeed in getting away__ 

!ng custody, restraint, pursuit, danger, or annoyance; 
emerge into safety or freedom; receive or enjoy exemn- 


terrace of unequal hreadlh, backed hy an escarjmient of varied 
height and character, which is known to geologists as the old 
coast-line. Ml lulu Testimony of Rocks lect. in, p. 148. [o. A L.] 

[< F. e-scarpementy < escarper , ent steep.] 

-' * -- * ' OF. 


„ _ _ by a 

square notch or projection, as a straight line dividing a 
field. [OF., pp. of escarteler; see EscAnTEL.l es-car'* 
teled;; es-car'lclIciR. 


Gr. erythros , red.] 

or^y-tlirlt'lc*, erti-thrlt'ic, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
cootaining crvthrite. 2. Erythrismal. 

erythro-. Derived from Greek erythros, red: a com¬ 
bining form.—er-yili"ro-l)en'y.ene, n. Chem. A red 
dye derived from nitrobenzene.— cr-yili'ro-blnsi, n. 

One of the colored ameboid cells from which the red cor¬ 
puscles of the blood are believed to be developed: found In 
tbe red marrow of bonea.— ei'-yth"ro-cnr / po*is, a. Pot. 

Having red fruit, as certain lichens.— i*r-yth"ro-ceu- 
tnit'rin, n. Chem. A crystalline compound (Cy-l^O*) 
resembling santonin, contained in the cominoa centaury. 

Called also centaurin. cenlaurifc.— er-yt li^ro-ehrii'ic, 
a. Exhibiting erythrlsm or abnormal redness, as certain 
owla.— or-ytli"ro-chro / i*on, er-ytli'rn-cytc, n. 

A red blood-corpuscle.—or-ytli " ro-dex ' frln, n. 

Chem. A variety of dextrin that gives n red-brown color 
with lodin. or - ytl»"i*o - dox't rinot.—or - yt li"ro- 
grnn'n-loHO, n. Chem. A variety of graouloae that Is 
colored red by lodin.— er'y-throld, a. Reddish or red. 

— or"y-lhro'lo-ic, u. Chem. Of or pertaining to red 

<iu = out; oil; lu = teud, lfi=fatwre; c = k; cliurch; dli = thc\ go, sing, ink; *o; iltin; zh = az:ure; F. boii, duue. <,fr<m; 1, obsolete; Invariant. 


tion from threatening harm; also, to elude notice or at- «*»-<*«r le-lee': o«-car'tcllcu$. 

tention or to slip away, as from notice or from memory; -t 1 * 1 ***’ Used to form inceptive verbs. [< L. -esco.] 

as, to escape from a captor; to escape from disease. -(‘si'ciife, -esccitl, suffixes of nouns and adjectives 
„ t) , . . * . ; , corresponding to verbs in -esce. 

Eveo Rumiboo, wheo they die escape from their autocrat. ,V. The gravlioc 

1>. d. Ritchie in if estminster Reneic Jan., ’92, p. 3. c*c*li'a-li>« t esh'o-lot, n. Same as snALLOT. 

Many f« idea has escaped whil« the author was dipping his pen cw'clmr i, ea’edr, n. A kame; eaknr. See kamk. ea'cnrU. 
in the inkstand^ Tcacuvs ch 12 d 299 dr h a co ‘on Pathol. The disorganized crust of dead 

lIoLME8 ° ver thf ™™ p8 ch * U' P* m [»• “• A co - “ J matter produced by the mortiflcatToo or cauterization of 

2, To find vent or egress from confinement or restraint; apart; a slough. [< OF. escape, < L. eschara. < Gr. 

issue; as, water escajies from a leak; escaping gas. [< eschara, scar.J c*'cur a +. 










Eiieliari(l«T 


0*21 


opurlo 


Es-eliar'l-dlV» CS-Car'1-dl or -de, n. pi. Helminth. A cent mausoleum prepared by her husband for the royalty of Spam, 
family of escharoidean polyzoans, especially those with PaEscorr Philip 1L vol. i, bk. i, ch. 2, p. 40. (l. ’ho.] 

zocecia pitcher-shaped ana ooecia conical. Kk'cIiii- heap of rubbish, < escoria, < L. scoiia; sec sco¬ 
rn, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. eschara, scar.] k»a, dross.l Ite-cii'rl-alt. 

— e*'clu»-rld, w.— c*'eliu-rold, a. eH-co'ri-.iP, n. [Sp.] Ao exhausted mine 

Es"cl»a-rl'na, es'ca-rol'na or -rt'na, n. pt. Helminth, es-corl', es-cert' vt. 1. To accompany for the purpose 
The Escharoidea. [< Eschara.]- es'c lia-rlne. a. yarding; safeguard on a journey; attend as a mark 

— " - --- *■* . 1 * of honor or courtesy; conduct; as, to escort a prince. 2. 

To convoy. [ < F. escorter , < It. scorlare , < scorta; see 

ESCORT, «..] 

Synonyms: see accompany. 

— CN-cort'nient, n. [Rare.] The act of escorting. 


i in' /l/|tttru. [ S, lietilAItAiJ' - v W tlltl'I I lit • v 

E»'Vlia-rol'«lc-a, es'ca-rei'dg-a, n. pi. Helminth. A 
snperfainily of chilostomatous polyzoans with the zoa- 
rium calcareous and the front of the zocecia entirely cal¬ 
cified. J< Eschara + -oid.] 

e ** **?\ a ’ & es'cort, cs'cfirt, w. 1. A guard accompanying any per- 

e * C hUH* n^ Q ’Inl f nr in i r°S 80n or P erson *\ or property in transit, for protection, sur- 

tro>mg living tissue flnu forming fln pschflr. C^r. vniiion/in m» nATnmtia^m a*. a ^ »na*xAA^ 

efcharotiko#' forming a senr, < eschara> scar.] e*"- 
clin-rot'le-alt. 

e*"olia-rot'l<\ n. An agent capable of causing an es¬ 
char, as a caustic. 

es/'clia-tol'o-Ky, es’ca-tel'o-jl, n. Theol . The branch 
that treats of the final Issue and result of redemption in 


es»-cni'pla-»> , cs-em'pla-si, n. The power or act of 
unifying. [< Gr. eft, into, -j- hen , neut. of heis (hem), 
one, -f- lilasxb, form.] 

e*"cn-beek'l n, j es'en-bek'in, n. Chem. An alkaloid 
eK"en-l>cck'Ine, ( (C„II 10 NO«) found in the Brazilian 
Angustura bark (Esenl>eckia febiifugia). [< Nees von 
Esenbeck, a renowned botanist.] 
e^ep'tate, I’sep'tet or -tgt, a. Hot. & Zool. Having 
no septa or partitions. [< e- + septum.] 
es/er-in, i ca'gr-in ? -In or -oin, n. Chem. A resinous 

> r s 


vclllancc, or compulsion, or as a mark of respect. 

A few mounted men of the 31 st Regiment . . . formed the escort. 

D. F. Ren XlE Peking vol. i, ch. 3, p. 68. [J. u. ’65.] 
2. Safeguard or protection, as on a journey; as, to travel 
under the escort of one’s father. [< F. escorte, < It. 
scoiia , f. pp. of scorgere , guide, < L. ex, out, 4- corrigo; 


limi irettU* Ul me uuiu iseue mm leounui ivucui^iiuu 1 U C /no rntmi-nT v 
ending human history, including death, resurrection, im- * J two 

mornTUy. the end of the worKifflnal judgment, and the ^iSo 'n . Til- aoot ™<°tcMncc of. 
ftitnre state; the doctrine of “ last things.” See tueo- ch.coii fidc't. n. IF.] A detachment of soidlers; aouad. 

LOGICAL SCIENCE, nndcr THEOLOGICAL. C-SCOII t't, U. A SCOUt; lookout. 

Christ’e second coming forms the real centre of the entire Chris- cs-crl be', C8-Craib', Vi. I, To draw (a circle) that 
l^eschatolooy. Dorskr Fiiture state tr. hy Newman Smyth, touches one side of n triangle and the other two pro- 

1152 P . 65. IS. W.J - dneed. 2t. To copy or write out. [< e- -4- L. scribo , 

[< Gr. eschatos, extreme, -looyj write.] 

— es^elia-lo-lo^le or-lc-al, a. —cs^clia-fol'- es-crinu*', cs-crlm', n. [F.] Sword-play; fencing. 

A student of or writer on eschatology. e*-eri«t'+, n. A legal writing; writ, 
es-cfinufc't* vt. To heat. es/'cri-tolre', es*cri-twQr' (xm), n. [OF.] A secretary; 

es-clin nnge't, rf. To exchange. . writing-desk, ei/'erii-tolre't.—c^ / 'crt-to / rl-nl,a. 

e»-clicat , es-chlt , v . I. t . 1. To make an escheat of, es-crou' , ea-crod' , n . A young cod. See scrod. 

take possession of as lapsed or forfeited. cs-croIH, ea-crOl, n. 1. Her. A scroll. 2t. An escrow. 

Cicero advised that he [Caesar] should be buried privately . . . [ < OF. escroele; ace SCHOLL.] ea-CroI'J. 

and that his property should be escheated to the Nation. efc-crow', es-crO', n. Law. An Instrument, under seal, 

Fhocue Ctraor ch. 27, p. in. [h. 81.] placed in the hands of a third person for delivery to the 
2. Scots Law. To confiscate the estate of. grantee on some condition, the instrument being of no 

II. t. To revert to the state, lord, or crown, by reason effect until delivery. 

of forfeiture or the non-existence or heirs. A delivery [of a deed] may be either absolute, that is, to the . . . 

He [Archduke Maximilian] had proclaimed that all landed e«- grantee himself; or to a third person, to hold till some conditions be 
tates should, in lack of heirs male, escheat to his own exchequer. performed on the part of the grantee: In which last case it is not 
MOTLEY Dutch Republic , Hist. Intro, vol. i, p. 65. (H. 62.] delivered as a deed, but as an escrow; that is, as a scrowl or writing, 
[< OF. escheoiter , receive an escheat, < eschet: sec ES- which is not to take effect as a deed till theconditions be performed. 
CHEAT, W.] es-elicl't. Blackstonk Commentaries bk. ii, ch. 20, p. 307. 

Derivatives:—cs-ehent'n-bl(c, a. Subject to es- [< OF. escroue,’ see scroll.] 
cheat.— OH-clieiU 'age, n. The right of aucceaalon by ea-cry't, v. 1. t. 1. To discover; descry. 2. To call out; 
escheat.—p»-chpni'or, n. [Gt. Brit.] A county official call upon. II, i. To shout; cry out. 
who formerly looked after escheats and certified them to crcu*age, cs'km-ei, n. Feudal Laic. A military tax 
the treasury.— es-client'or-ship, n. The olfiee or func- paid in lieu of knight-service; originally, shield-service 
♦i™ “' , *' no,A ’' or personal military duty, a form of feudal tenure. 


^ l vf v 1 * 111 } “ A11 W -villi, n % \j9iKUi* Tift 

s'cr-llie, (and poisonous alkaloid (Cj.lljjNjOt) con¬ 
tained in Calabar beans: used in ophthalmic surgery. 
Called also physostigmine. [< W. Afr. esere.J 
eK'gim r<lt, n. 1. Atribuaal of the Knights of St.John. 
2* Escort; guard. 

call, esh, n. [Brov. Eng.] Same as asiB. 
eab'lur, csh'lar, n. Same as ashlar. 
e'sie+,a. Easy. c'M-lich+, adv. Easily. e'sl-Iyt, 
cs'ilt, n. Elsel; vinegar. 

c-Nl'iilioii-ate, a. Asiphonate. e>Nl / plion-ali. 
ew'knr, es'kdr, n. A ridge of glacial gravel, formed be¬ 
tween walls of ice. See kame and osar. [< Ir. eiscir , 
ridge.] ew'earf; c»'eliarj; cw'kerj. 

E^kl-mo, es'kl-mO, n. One of the American hyper- 


Callcd also scutage. 

Escuaye, or scutage, could not be levied hnt by consent of parlia¬ 
ment: such scutagea being indeed the groundwork of all succeeding 
subsidies, and the land-tax of later times. 

Blackstone Commentaries hk, ii, ch. 5, p. 76. 
[OF., < escu, shield. < L. scutum , shield.] 

" ' "’efi-de'rO, n. [Sp.] An esquire or shleld- 


^ ?f?bJ iSThS e *bearer? e/r0> e8 ’ eG ^' r0 * 


tion of eacheator. 

cs-elienB, n. Law. 1. The reversion of lands, in the 
United States to the State, in England to the crown, in de¬ 
fault of heirs or devisees; in feudal Ihw, reversion of an 
estate to the lord of the fee on failure of heirs or service.. 

Escheat of lands may be regarded as merely falling back Into the 
common ownership of the Slate from which they were theoretically 
originally derived, because tbe tenant did not see fit to dispose of 
them in hia lifetime, and left no one who, in the eye of tbe law, has 

e r 0-d0 * [SP ] A Sjjanlsh crown. See coin 

2. Forfeiture of property, rcnl or personal, for any de- “ Hela^leculal P sX e’d 

fault; confiscation. I< OF. PP* Q? o f medicine; pertaining to the art of healing; medicinal, 

fa to, < LL. excado, full ni>on, < L. ex, ont, + carlo, ,, „ A j(^Sp le of ^E scu lapiiif; physician. 

eH-cliek'rrt, n, 1. A chess-board. 2. Exchequer. lu ‘ 1 * 0 '* ftt '° r food; Ciltab,v ' 

cw-ciiele'+Y n. A troop of soldiers, es-chclient. esculent roots. 

(‘N-chcve'ft To achieve. The esculent vegetables now most in use were Introduced in the 

es'cli e-vint> n. An echevln. reign of Elizabeth. Hallam Middle Ages ch. 0, p. 497. [ 11 . ’64.] 

ew-elie\v', es-chfi', vt. 1. To shun, es something nn- [< L. esculenlus , < edo , eat.] — rnculent swallow, 

worthy or injurious; abstain from studiously; avoid the swift that makes the edible blrd’s-neat. 
with care, ae a course of conduct. cs'cn-Jciil, n. Anything puitable for food; especially, 

Let us escheto all these vulgar fineries of style, as we would es- a plant or the part of a plant that ia edible or nutritious, 

chem the finenea of a dandy. 3 10& r a r o ’77 1 Every lover of that Invaluable esculent [the potato] has reason 

MATHEWS H orns ch. 3, p. 1U8. [a. c. O. 77.J ^ renumber with gratitude the settlers of Londonderry. 

2+. To keep clear of; escape. [< OF. eschuer , shun, Whittier Old Portraits, Z>inamore p. 293. [t. *r.’50.] 

< OHO. sciuhan, frighten, fear, < *scioh y shy.] cs- es"cu-Jc'tln, I es'kiu-lFtin, n. Chem. A crystalline 
clinc't. tcw'Vu-le'11 ii, (bitter *... 


_ —..., ,- compound (C 8 Il a 0 4 ) found in 

Synonyms: see avotd. horse-chestnut bark. [< esculin.] 

Derivatives:— es-elicw'T* a. unwilling; disinclined. ^ / o S 'Uin lie a Chem Of nortflinino- ta or 

— es-eliew'nl, n. The act of eschewing ur avoiding.— ew , c ? ! V*’ cs Klu-lic, o. tmem. Oi, pertaining to, or 
cs-clu’w'nnce* n. An avoldlag. es-chcvv'iiienti derived from horse-chestnut. 

[Itarc] — c*-ehevv'er, n. —esculie ncitl ? same as sapogenin. 

CB-eliewtl', pp. Eschewed. Piiil. Soc. e*'cn-lln, es'kiu-lin, n. A crystalline bitter compound 

E*cli-seJiolf'zl-a, eeh-ehOlPel-a, n. Hot. A small (C..H 16 0 8 ) contained in the bark of the horse-chestnut. 

genus of smooth herbs of _ _ Ca]led < also jxlychmome. [< ^Esculus.] scw'cu-llut. 

the poppy family ( Papave - 
raceae), withdissccted leaves 
and long-peduncled yellow 
flowers, of western North 
America. The California 
poppy (E. California) is 
the best-known. [<J. F. 
von fachscholtz, German 
naturalist.] 

e«'eliy-nlte, les'kl-nait, 
u?k'c1i j-ti 11c , f n. Miner¬ 
al. A 8ubmetallic to resin¬ 
ous black columbate, (Ca 
Fe) 2 (CcLa) 4 (TiTh) e Cb B 0 46 , 
crystallizing in the ortho¬ 
rhombic system: so named 
by Berzelius on account of 
tnc inability to analyze It. 

[< Gr. aischynl , shame.] 

CN-clun'dre, es-cldn’dr, n. 

IF.] Unpleasant notoriety; 
a acandalous occurrence or 



disclosure. 

e«"ela-vnge'j es’clfi vgzh', _ _ . 

n. [ F.] A necklace of tbe 18th Eschscholtzla Calif ornica. 
century, composed of chains a a fruit-pod. 

<*r strings of beads or Jewels: 

literally, ‘slavery’, probably because Its arrangement in 
low festoons simulated the chains of a slave. 
e*"ro-pctte / , es’co-peU, n. A short carbine. 

in such a driving rain, we could bid defiance to the 
their escopettes Bayard Taylor Lands of the Saracen 

[< Sp. escopela , < It. scMoppetto, dim. of schioppo,g nn.] Used to form ndjectiYes from 

cs'cmpett; cs*"eo-i>et'to;, J names of cities and countries. [< OF. 


ISK-cn'rl-nl, n. Same as Escorial 1 . 
cs-culcli'coii, cs-cuch'un, n. 1. Her. Tbe surface, 
usually shield-shaped, upon which armorial bearings are 
charged; the heraldic shield. The parts of an escutch¬ 
eon ure distinguished us In the diagram under dexter. 
See field; shield: coat of arms. 2. Any shield- 
shaped surface or device. (1) Zool. (a) A surface dis¬ 
tinguished by the character of the hair in the perineal 
region of many quadrupeds. (6) The ligamcntal de¬ 
pression behind the beak iu a bivalve, (c) The mesoscu- 
tellum of a beetle. (2) An ornamented plate about a key¬ 
hole, or one to which a door-ring or a knocker is sus¬ 
pended. (3) A name-plate, ns on a coffin. (4) Naut. 
That part of a ship’s stern on which her name is in¬ 
scribed. [< OF. esevsson (F. tcussoh), < escu; see 
escuage.] cs-forli'eotit; scuteli'con+ 

— escutcheon ot'pretensc (Her.), the shield on which 
a man carries tbe anus of hla wife, If she 
be an heireaa, borne Inside of hla own and 
called an inescutcheon. 

CK“€utcIi'eonc»I,es-cuch'und, a. Dec¬ 
orated or furnished with nn escutcheon. 
c-scu'tcl-Jatc, I-skiu'tel-et or -C‘t, a. 

Enlom. Without nn apparent scutellnm. 

1 < E- 4- SCUTELLUM.J C*X-»Cll'fCl- 

nte$. 

]£*'<! rau, ez'drns, n. [Gr.] Ezra: the 
Greek form applied to the first two books Escutcheon 



of the Apocrypha. 


^'flint lock, nf «?*e+, vt. & vl. To please; be pleased. 
Smh iS a. Pleasure; ease.-cse'n 

* n. P.aaement. 


mnitt. 


(Inescnteh 
con> of Pre¬ 
tense. (Anna 
of Vavasor, 
charged on 
those of 
Knatcbbull.) 

Molding Into 


Kw-co'ri-al 1 , es-cO'ri-al, n. A historic palace nnd mau-_ r p a «i 
soleum of the Spanish kings, built bv Philip II. in the °^mv 'unlfv 1 ng*^’ 68 cm * p as 1 c * a ' tRare.] 

16th century, inckrtins also a great church and monas- . word ,, not in JohnK)D , nor have , met wHh 

tery, 27 miles northwest of Madrid. it elsewhere!’ * Neither have 1! 1 constructed it myself from the 

The remains of the infanta, first deposited tn the cathedral of Greek words, ... to shape into one.’ COLERIDGE H'orArx, liio- 
Granada, were afterwards removed to the Escorial, that magnifi- graphia Literaria in vol. iii, p. 272. [H. ’68.] 


boreao subrace, short, dolichocephalic, and light-brown. 
They call themselves Innuit. [N. Am. Ind., ‘eaters of 
raw flesh.’] I<:*'kl-iiiaii+; I<:*'qtiI-iiian+. 

— Eskimo dog, one of a breed of large dogs used by 
the Eskimos to draw sledges. See plate of Dooa, fig. 5. 
Es'k l-mo"a it, es'kl-mO'an, n . A North-American ab¬ 
original linguistic stock speaking a polysynthetic lan¬ 
guage. See American. I , ]*'kl-inati / 'a ii:t. 
es-loin't, v. SameaasLoiN. CH-loync't. 
es'iimlt, n. Same aa amel. ein'nyleti es'mnylet. 
es'nc, es'ng, n. Anglo*Saxon Hist. A hireling; serf. 

Theow and esne art thon no longer. 

Scott Ivanhoe ch. 32, p. 266. [F. A C.] 

[AS., hired laborer.] 

e*'nce-y, es'ncs-i, n. Eng. Law. 1, Tbe right of first 
choice accorded to the eldest, as among coparceners on 
partition. 2. The right of an eldest daughter to first 
choice In the division of an estate where only daughters 
are coheirs. [ < LL. semecia , < OF. ainsneece, < ainsne, 
< LL. antenatus , first-bom, < L. ante, before, -j- nattis, 
pp. of nascor. be bom.] tes'iioe-yi. 
eso*. Derived from Greek esb, within (< es, eis. Into): a 
combining form.— eK"o-co-ii'tiH, n. Pathol. Inflam¬ 
mation of the mucous membrane of the colon: dysentery.— 
es'n-derm, n. The Inner cutaneous membrane.— e- 
*od'ic, a. IViyxiol. Conveying Impreaslona from the 
surface or periphery' to the spinal cord, as certain nerves. 

— CK"n-nni’ / tuex, n. Gr. Ch. The Inner vestibule, as 
opposed to the outer, or exooarthex. 

■EsFo-cch, es'o-stz or -ses, n. pi. Ich. The Esocidse. 
Es-oc'l-tla*. es-es'i-dl or -dc, n. pi. Ich. A family of 
fishea, especially Ilaplomi, having an oblong compressed 
body, flat projecting snout, mouth arched by supramax- 
lllanca, cardiform tet^th, and dorsal and anal fins pos¬ 
terior and opposite; pikes. [< Esox.] 
Derivatives;— cw'o-eld, n— ew^o-eold, a. & n. 

— ew-oc'l-foriu, a. Ha\ing the form of n pike. 
e-Mopli'a-giiN, [g-sef’a-gus, n. The membranona 
oe-wopli'a-jjHK, f tube through which food and drink 

pass from the pharynx to the stomach; the gullet. See 
illus. under alimentary canal. For Latin derivatives 
of esophagus, see <e-. [< Gr. oisophagos, < oisd, will 
bear, + phagein, eat.] 

Derivatives:— e / Nnph-ng / e-al, op"snph-ng'e-al, 
a. Of, pertAlolog to, or near tne esophagus; as, esophageal 
glands. e»HOt>h'n-gfti ; e^hnph-ng'e-anJi 
soph-flg'e-nlit. — e-snpli^ii-gdt'o-niy, u'-Kopb"- 
n-gnl'n-iny, n. Surg. The makiog of an Incialoo Into tbe 
esophagus, as to remove a foreign substance. 
E-fto'pl-nii, g-sO'pi-an, a. Of or pertaining to /Esop, a 
Greek fabulist of the 1st century B. C. IS-Hop'let, 
e"so-rc / di-nte, l'so-ri'dbet or -§t, a. Bot. [Rare.] Desti¬ 
tute of soredla or brood-buds, ss certain lichens. 
es"o-ter / Ic, es*o-ter'ic, a. I. Taught to and known by 
only an inner circle of disciples; belonging only to the 
initiated; hence, designed for or adapted to the enlight¬ 
ened few; sometimes, profound; recondite: said of cer¬ 
tain doctrines, religious rites, etc.: opposed to exoteric ; 
as, esoteric philosophy; an esoteric system. 

Originally the term was applied, though not by himself, 
to the more abstruse and private teachings of Aristotle, but 
it was afterward applied to the mysterious doctrines of the 
Pythagorean school. 

There wasao Alexandrian Judaism which, assuming to distinguish 
between esoteric doctrine and the knowledge fit for tho people, 
felt no moral scruple in inventing and disseminating pseudonymous 
writings. G. P. FlSllER Supenutt. Origin intro., p. 32. [s. ’87.] 

2. Confined to a select circle; hence, confidential; secret. 

A tutor would speak of them in on esoteric vein to a favorite 
pupil . . . whose future position in life would afford him tbe op¬ 
portunity of influencing opinion. 

Disraeli Coningsby bk. ii, ch. 7, p. 107. II. g. a oo. 70.] 

3. Biol. Originating within an organism. [<Gr. csd- 
terikos, inner, <esd; sec eso-.I es/'o-ler'lc-nl}. 

— esoteric IluddliiHin, theosophy In lta latest devel¬ 
opment. See theosophy. 

-es^o-ler'le-aMy, orfr. In an esoteric manner. 
cs"o-ler / lc, n. 1, Philos. An esoteric doctrine or trea¬ 
tise: often used in the plnral. 2. A believer in or one 
initiated into esoteric doctrines or rites. 
es"o-ter'l-elwiu. es'o-ter'i-sizm, n. The taste for or 
tendency to csoterism or occultism, 
es'o-tcr-lftin, es'o-ter-izm, n. Esoteric doctrines or 
principles; occultism. 

es'o-lcr-lst, es'o-ter-ist, n. One initiated into esoteric 
doctrines or interpretations; nn occultist; adept, 
cs-ot'er-ize, es-et'gr-alz.rL [-ized; -i*zino.] [Rare.] To 
accept esoteric doctrines. 

es'o-ter-y, ea'o-ter-i, n. 1, [Rare.] Esoterlsin. 2t. Secrecy, 
li'wox, Usex or es'ox, n. Ich. 1, A genus typical of 
Esocidze. 2. [e-] A fish of this genus. [L., pike.] 
es-pnci*'t, «. Space. 

CH'pn-don, es’po-den, n. [Sp.] A spadone. 
cs-pni'ier, ea-pal’ygr, rt. [F.l To train upon or promote 
developments by an espalier, as small trees, 
es-pnl'irr, n. [F.] 1. A trellis on which to train tbe 

branches of fruit -trees. Sccorape. 2. A tree trained oo 
such a framework.—cH-pnl'ier-^ ise. adr. 
cs-par'cet, ea-pdr’set, n. [F.l Sainfoin (Onobryehlssati- 
ca), a European leguminous fodder-plant. 
eK-pnr'to, es-pflr'tO, n. [Sp.] 1. A strong-growing, 
perennial, cespitous, rush-like grass (Macrochloa tena- 
cissima), of sandy regions in northern Africa and south- 


aofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, § = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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em Spain. It is nsed for making hats, mats, paper, etc. 
Called also esparto*grass. 2. Sometimes, one of other 
coarse grasses, as M. arenaria and Lygeutn Spartum. 
eMpnWver, es-pdr'vgr, n. 1. The curtains or canopy of 
a Bed. 2. Her. A tent. [< OF. espervier.] spnr'vert, 
e-spti'tlinle, J-spe'thct or-th£t, a. Hot. [Kare.J Without 
a spat he. [ < k-+ spathe.] 

e*-pe'clal,es-pesh'al, a. 1. Preeminent or exceptional 
among others of the same kind; peculiarly worthy of 
note or estimation; particular; eminent; as, an especial 
favor; an esftecial reason; an especial virtue or charm. 
2. Connected with or directed toward particulars or ia- 
dividnals; not general or indefinite; special. [OF.,< L. 
spedatis; eee special.] c*-i>e'elnl)+. 

Synonyms: see particular. 

— e*-|>e'elftl-ly, adv. In a preeminent manner; 
particularly; chiefly; also, in a specific or definite manner. 

There are circumstance# which recommend the study of English 
especially to us Americans. Marsh Eng. Lang. lect. i, p. 12. [s.] 
— os-pe'cial-ness, n. [Pare.] The state or quality of 
being especial or particular.— en-po'cial-ly+, n. 1, An 
especial degree. 2. Laic. Specialty. 
e*-pelr'+, n. Hope; expectation, es-pelre'tt es* 
poir<*'+,—en'per-n nce+, n. Hope. 
e*'|>lilit-sl*, es'lla-eis, n. Surg. A fracture of the 
skull with depression of one or more spicules npon the 
hrain. [< Or. esphlasis, pressure inward, < 69, in, -f- 
phlab, crush.] 

es'pl'al, es-pai'ol, n. 1. The action or proceeding of a 
spy; a watching in secret; concealed observation. 

Nooked — secluded flora espial, 
l>id Love slip and snare them so f 
Austin Dobson a lievolutionary Relic at. 5. 


ture. [ < F. esquilleux, < esquilte , fragment of bone, < L. 
schidise, < Gr. Kchitiion, fragment, < schizd, break.] 
Vqul-imiu, n. [*maux, pi.] Same as Eskimo. 
M-qtiire', ea-cwalr', rt. [es-quirsd‘; es-quir’ing.] To 
attend as esquire; wait on in public; escort. See squire. 
K-qitlre' 1 , n. 1. A title of dignity, ofliee, or courtesy. 

In England this title ranks next below that of knight, and 
belongs by right to the eldest sons of knights and to the 
younger sons of peers, and to their eldest sooa In perpetual 
succession. It Is elveo by courtesy to officers of the royal 
courts and household, sheriffs, justices of the peace while 
In commission, etc., also often to literary or professional 


thing so far as perceivable by us and asset forth in uames 
and definitions. 

The nominal essence of gold is that complex idea which ihe 
word ‘gold’ represents; viz., *a body yellow, heavy, malleahle, 
fusible, and fixed.’ K.-F. Vocab. Philos, p. 108. [sh. * CO. ’78.] 
— nrientnltpcnrl e., or e. of llie Enst, a liquid made 
from the scales of certain fish, as whitings (Alburnus tu- 
cidus), used to Imparl an Iridescent eoatlug to artificial 

f tearls.— run I e., according to Locke, the underlying but 
ncognizable hasls of the nominal or knowahle essence. 
Nominal and real essences should not be eoofouoded with 


2+. A company of spies, or a epv. CK-pl'alllet. 
s'pi-bnwn, es r nl-bfin. n. [lr.] The white daisy, 
^"plt^gle-rle', es*pi6*gl rl‘, H- IF.] Kogulsh haute 


_ _ ____ _ bantering. 

ea-pl'er, es-pai'Qr, n. (Joe who espies or acts the spy. 

— es-pl'er-y, n. {Rare.] The act or habit of espying, 
rw^pi-nel't* n. Same as spinel. 

e^^pin-gole', eVpaft-efil', n. [OF.] An early form of 
machine gun mounted on a cart: a kind of hluaderbuss 
that was loaded with several halls. The charges were 
separated by tampions. In which a hole was made, and the 
balls were discharged lu succession. See oroce. 
eVpl-o-noge, es'pi-o-n^j fxiil), n. The practise of 
spying or secretly watching for the parpose of detecting 
w roDg-doing; excessive or offensive eorveiliance. 

Nothing is more revolting to Englishmen than the espionage 
which forms part of the administrative system of continental des¬ 
potisms. T. E. May Constitutional Hist. Eng. vol. ii, ch. 11, p. 
&5. [A. A 8. •*».] 

[ < F. esjrionnage, < e spier; see espy, t\] 
eH w ]>la-nadc / , es'pla-ned', n. 1. A level opeD space, 
especially along a waterside, for promenading or driving. 

2. Fort. (1) An extended conaterscarp-glacia or cov¬ 
ered-way glacis, sloping toward the open country. (2) A 
clear space around the citadel-glacis in a fortified town. 

3. A lawn. [OF., < esjtlaner, level, < L. explano; eee 
explain.] 

eM-plees', es-pUz\ «• pb Laic. The full product of land in 
order, as hay of meadow and herbage or pasture; “kindly 
fruits”; also, reots, services, and the lands, etc., themselves. 
[< OF. espies, < LL. expleUi, pi. of expletum, for b,expllci- 
turn, neut. of erplicitus; see exploit, «.] 
es-poll't, n. Spoil. 

c«-poii'hal, cs-pau'zaJ, a. Of or pertaining to a be¬ 
trothal or a marriage. 

pK-|>oti'*al, n. 1. The act of espousing; the marriage 
contract; plighting of troths; lietrothal; more rarely, the 
marriage ceremony: often used in the plural. 

That old white lilv, which Raphael make* the Virgin hold on the 
day of her espousal*. 

D. G. Mitchell My Farm of Edyetcood pt. iv, p. 812. [i. ’#7.] 
2. The taking upon oneself the protection or advocacy 
of a cause or of a party; adoption of a cause. 

The espousal nf the csu.se of Maria Theresa by the oew Carteret 
ministry precipitated a war with France. 

E. L. IIYNNER Agnes Sundage ch. I, p. 16. [T. A r.) 

[< OF. espousaiUes, < L. sponsalia, < sjxmsus; see 
si*oi>E.] e**-|M*n'>«.jige+; pMiiou'selt. 

— eNpnuinb of the llli sscd Y'lrgio (/?. C. Ch.), a 
festival celebrated on Jam 23. 

ea-poiiKe', es-panz', rf. [es-poused'; es-pous'ing.] 1. 
To become the spouse of or take as a spouse; marry. 

2. To promise, engage, or give in marriage; us, he es- 
[toused nis daughter to his friend. 

A virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph. Luke l, 27. 

3. To take upon oneself the advocncy or defense of, as 
of a cause; assume interest in; make one’s own. 

Those who espouse the doctrines of nolHficmtinn reject . . , the 
first great prioeiplc of ail republican liberty. Webster Works, 
Constitution A of a Compact in vol. ii, p. 4*6. [L. 8. A eo. *68.] 

4+. To pledge; commit. [< F. ejx/user, < LL. sjwnso, 
< L. s/tonsi/s; see si*ousE.J 
Synonyms: see embracr.— Preposition: to. 
-e^pou-Nt-e', n. A bet rot lied person; a spouse.—ew- 
pouse'iiient, Jf. Espousal.— e*-pou«'ur, n. 

-~ A snouse. 

Ex- 


*" CWU i.ui«.ui., own uiteu lym-Liaiy ur pioicivsiuuBi nominal and real definitions. 

IS »«■'. «*-»»■>', «. One of an ascetic party or sect 

of the Jews, formed shortly before the Christian era and 
existing till the fali of Jeruealem. They practised volun¬ 
tary poverty, had commnDity of goods, sought higher 
degrees of holiness, and were mostly celihates. [< LL. 
Essenl, < Gr. Esshioi, Essenes.] 

Derivatives: — Es-se'nle, a. Of or pertatQlng to the 
Esseaes. Ks-se^iii-ant; Eh - sen'ic - n.l+. — E» - «**'- 
niain, 7i. The doctrines and practises of the Essenes. 
es-»en'llnl, es-sen'ehQl, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
essence or intrinsic nature of anything; substantial; ba¬ 
sal; characterietic; as, an essential property of matter. 

It has pleased God from the beginning, to permit his people, 
who all agree in the great and essential truths of the gospel, to 
differ io some things of lesa importance. J. Newton JforAu, 
Sermons at Olney ui vol. i, ser. xiv, p. 457. [u. H. ’SI.] 

2. Indispensable, necessary, or highly important, as to 
success or completeness; absolutely requisite; cardinal; 
as, impartiality 18 essential to a judge. 

That only is esse?if/af to life which is common to all form# of life. 
Jas. Orton Comparative Zoology pt. 1, ch. 6, p, 43. ]H. ’77.] 

3. Constituting, containing, or derived from the essence 
or any distinguishing constituent, ae of a plant; consti¬ 
tutive; as, essential oils. 4. Having real existence; real; 
actual: distinguished from accidental; as, an essential 
being. 5. Med. Idiopathic, or unconnected with any 
other disease; as, an essential disease. 6. Having the 
appearance or properties of an essence. [< LL. essen- 
tialis , < L. essentia; sec essence.] 

Synonyms: see inherent; necessary; radical. 
Phrases: — eNMentinl elinrncier, character belong¬ 
ing to the essence of a thing, or Involved In Its definition. 
— e. Iinrinoiiy (Mus.). chords Independent of passing- 
tones.— e. tones, tones belonging to a key-chord. 

Derivatives : — e&-sen"tl-al'l-| y, n. 1. Essen¬ 
tialness. 2. Essence. 3. An essential characteristic or 
element; in the plural, essentials.—r s-ko ii' t) a) -I "zer, 
n. One who or that which imparts an essence or nature. 
-es-seii'llHMy.drft’.-cs-sen'tlnl-ncsStn. The 
quality of being essential. 

efc-Kcn'lIni, n . 1. That which is essential, fnndnmental, 


lawyers and Justices of the peace, but very commonly to any 
man as a mark of respect, especially lu the address of a 
letter. 

ft is the estahlished habit with us io England, if we write to 
people supposed to belong to the class of gentlemen, of addressing 
them by the title of Esguire, while we keep Mr. for people not 
supposed to belong to that class. MATTHEW ARNOLD Civiliza¬ 
tion in U. S. ch. 4, p. 167. [J. O. C. ’88.] 

His name, with the addition of esquire. 

Stood high upoo the list of each society. 

Halleck Fanny at. 143. 
2. A gentleman w ho acts ae the escort or attendant of a 
lady in puhlic. 3. Id England, a landed proprietor; a 
squire. 4. [Archaic.] A knight’s attendant; an armor- 
bearer; armiger. See squire. 

When Henry the Second was Jo Pembrokeshire, and was ad¬ 
dressed la English, * Goode olds kyage,’ the king of England in¬ 
quired in French of his esquire what was meant. I. DTsraeu 
Amenities of Lit., Anglo»Sormans in vol. i, p. 80. [W. J. w. ’GO.] 
[< F. ecuyer y < LL. scutarius, < L. scutum, shield.] 
CK-qnler't. 

Derivatives: — c*s-qitire'nr-cliy, n. [Rare.] An es¬ 
quire’s rauk or dignity; squirearchy.— eH-qulre'dotiL n. 
Esquires collectively.— o»-quire'hood, n. 1, The state 
of being an esquire. 2. Esqulredom.— cs-quire'ship, 
n. The office, dignity, or sendee of aa esquire.—t*N-qu I r'- 
n. A female esquire. 

ea-qulre' 2 , n. Her. A grron-shaped figure extending 
across the shield. [< OF. tsquarre; see square, n.] 
eN"qiilnHe'» €9'k$8‘, n. IF.] A first sketch or design, as of 
a picture or statue. 

e*w, es, n. 1, The letter S, s. 2. An S-shaped worm. 

[< AS. ess, < L. es, letter e.] enj. 

•ess, suffix. Used to form feminine nouns. [< F. -esse 
or AS. -Lotf, < L. -issa, < Gr. 4ssa .] 
es-sarl', es-sflrt', v. & n. Same as ASSAnT. 
es-hity', es-se', vt. 1. To try to do, make, effect, or ac¬ 
complish, especially something difficult; attempt. 

Scarcely one who wished me good speed when I first essayed to 
trace the history of America, remains to greet me with a welcome 
as 1 near the goal. 

Bancroft United States vol. vi, epoch 1, ch. 1, p. 6. [a. ’88.] 


2. To put to the test or try (a person or thing); test the 
nature, quality, fitness, etc., of; also, to practise (an art, 
industry, etc.); as, to essay the world, one’e powers, 
poetry, etc. 3+. To assay. [< F. essayer, < OF. es¬ 
say; see essay, n.] *ayt. 

Synonyms: see attempt. b 

— cs-saj 'cr, ». 1. A person who essays something. es-Hcn'ti-iitet* ft & vi. To form the essence of; become 

2. A writer of essays; an essayist. --*— 

CK'waj*, es'S, n. 1. A composition on some . __ _ ... ^ _ 

ject, commonly briefer and iesa complete and formal es-woln', es-eein', n. I. Eng. Law. (1) An excnee for 
than a treatise; latterly, any dissertation on a partien- non-appeanmee in court to defend an action, or the al- 
lar enhject; a form of pure representative discourse. See 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

If the question were asked. What ought to have been the best 
among Pope’s poems! most people would answer, the Essay on 
Man. Dk Quincky Essays on the Poets, Pope p. 191. [T. A V. ’69.] 

2. An endeavor to do something; attempt or effort 
made; also, sometimes, a trial or test; an experiment; 
with after, at, 1«, an, toward, and ta. 

Many a novice . . . was cow abont to make his first essay in 
arms. Cooper Last of the Mohicans ch. I, p. 16. [!L * H. 70.] 

3t. An assay. [OF., < LL. exagiutn, weighing, < L. 
exigo, < ex, out, -f- ago, drive.] 

Synonym*: compare effort: attempt, v . - - •-- ■■ A 

Derivative*: — en-niiy'le-iil, a. Having the nature eN"no-»ier\ es'5-nye', n. Her. A diminutive of the orle, 
of or resembling an essay, en'^ay-l «hf,— es'sny-iNin, with half Its width. See orle. 

rt. The practise of writing essays; also, the literary spirit es'so-nl le, cs'o-nait, n. Mineral. Cinnamon-stone. See 
or the quality developed by essay-wTlting.-e^NHy-lpi, garnet. [< Gr. hlssdn, less, (< Ua , softly): so called 
n. A small essay. es'Hny-kint. , because it le softer than some similar minerals.] 

e ffie”e y oT^tteryrtewlv]2speet'e‘i during th^baklngToSe 6 - i f R] lter - Iu th<1 aetof soarlug, 

.^r* CW, i« ie riT) the puperlnllv. adjec- 
Ctt'Kay-lHl. es'Mxt (xm), re. 1. A writer of esenys or of tlvce, and (2) the socond pereon singular of the present 
an essay. 2. One who mnkes an experiment or trial; aI J^ of verbs. [(1) < AS. -est, - ast, -ost, 

as, the first essayists in this field of hilx)r. a “fi* < thou -J 

psft'»cpck", cs’-cec*, n. [Local, Scut.] The W’ater-ouzel. 


or characteristic; a necessary element; as, the essentials 
of philosophy. 

Tha room looked like the home of a man too poor to afford any¬ 
thing more thau the barest essentials of life. 

Kennan in Century Magazine Aug., ’88, p. 612. 
2t. Being or existence. 

~ & vi. 

the esseoce of anything.— «*M-Hen'tI-R"'t«i*t, n. 

; special sub- esH'IIng, es'Ung, n. [Eng.] A young salmon. 

* * * bs-woln', es-eein', n. 1. " ' * ' ‘ 

non-appearuoce in court 
legation of such excuse. 

The court sits to take essoigns, or excuses, for such os do not ap¬ 
pear according to the summons of the writ. 

Blackstonk Commentaries hk, iii, ch. 18, p. 278. 
(2) The person so excused. 2+. Excuse. [ < OF. essoine , 
<es~{< L. ex), from, soin, trouble.] ps-solgn'j. 

Derivatives: — ch-hoIii', rt. To excuse for not 
appearing at court.— ck-koI ii', a. Allowed as grace for 
the appearance of suitors in court: said formerly of the 
first tnree days of a term.— ii-ec', n. One ex¬ 

cused for not appearing at court.— es-sto) n'er, n. One 
who offers excuse for another’s non-appearance at court. 
— ck-hoI lUmenl, n. The act of essoining. 


rs-pouHe'!. «. A spouse. 

psqtrt’s-si'va, es'pres-sl'vO, a. & adr. [It.] J Fus. 

presslve; expressively: a direction to the performer. 
i’m-P t*i n'gn ] b, n. Same as spring all. n / guldt, 

rm^prii', eH'prl’, n. [F\] Spirit; wit.— eH"pciI' dc corps, 
es*prl dgcor. a spirit of common devotedness, sympathy, 
or support among the members of an association or a body; 
comradeship. 

PN'pritcb, n. Spirit; mind.—cn'prl-ted, a. Spirited. 
ph-pj', es-pai', r. [es pied 7 ; es-py'ino.] I , t. 1. To 
get sight of, as something distant or partly hidden; 
catch a glimpge of; discover; see suddenly or nnexpcct- 
edly; spy; as, to espy a sail at sea. 

Aim like a cuneiog fowler, close one eye. 

That yon the better may year game espy. 

John Webster W hite Devil act HI, sc. 3. 
2. To watch or observe closely; inspect. 

Moses . . . sent me ... to espy out the land; aad 1 hrought hita 
word .-gain. Joshua xiv, 7. 

II. 1. To keep close watch; look carefulJy: spy. [ME. 
es/fien, < OK. esj/ier. < OlIG. sjyehdn, spy ] e*-|»le't. 

— e*»-|>}'+, n. 1. A spy; scout. 2. EspionRge.— 
i‘M-py'1 iiK-Iy, adr. In a sj»ying manner; insidiously. 

e-Ht] ini niHte, i-scwS'inet or -met, a. Zool. Without 
scales. [< e- 4- L. sguama, scale.] 

— e-sqnnm'ii-l«»H«*, a. llftt. Destitute of minute scales. 
-c*q lie, suffix. Like In manner or style. [E., < It. -esco, < 

OIK*, -isc, MI1G. G. -isch.) 

pH'qtiii-loii h, es'kll-us, it. Surg. Splintery: said of frac- 


eNs'etl, es'ed, n. Jrcheol. A two-wheeled wnr-charlot 
used by the ancient Britons, Gauls, and Belgte: Introduced 
later at Home as a pleasure-carriage^ (< L. essedum, of 
Celt, origin.) eH^eilet. 

es/Ncnep, es'ens* rf. To perfume, 
eh'wriire, n. 1. That in which the real character of 
a thing consists nr which constitutes its nature; that 
which mnkes a thing to be what it is (see real essence, 
below); also, sometimes, the distinctive quality, or dif¬ 
ference, that separates one specific nature from others 
of the same general kind. 

This rule or law. . . represents to our thought the nature of the 
thing, or expresses its true essence. 

B. V. Bow'nk Metaphysics pt. I, ch. 2, p. 60. [a. ’82.] 
2. Philos. (1) The sum of the parts or elements that 
make up the nature of a thing or class. Compare nom¬ 
inal essence, beiovv. (2) [Hare.] Being or existence in 
the abstract; also, a being, particularly an ethereal or 
spiritual being. 3. Jx>gic. Tne sum of the generic and 


CK-lab'ils.li, es-tab'iish, rt. I. To settle or fix firmly; 


place on a permanent footing; settle securely, as in a 
business; found; ordain; institute; as, to establish n 
colony; t o establish a person in an office. 

Washington’s adminlstratioo established the national credit. 
Webster H orA:«, Washington in vol. i, p. 228. II. a. a co. ’68.] 

2. To prove the truth of; verify; makegood; substan¬ 
tiate; as, to establish a disputed will. 

The existence of Moses is even better and far better established 
thaa that (for example) of Lycurgus. 

Gladstone Impregnable Rock ch. 6, p. 180. [I. a co. ’90.] 

3. To make firm, stable, or constant; build np; strength¬ 
en; restore; ns, to establish one’s belief or heallh. 4. 
To render valid by approval; ratify; sanction. [< OF. 
eslaJbllssant, ppr. of establir. < L. stabllia, < stabilis; 
see stable, «.] es-la'lilet. 

Synonym*: see confirm: make. 

— Io eNlitliliHli n suit. In the game of whist, to gain 
the command of a suit. See comman d. 
-e*.|ah'llsli-cr, n. 


s]>ecific elements of a thing or class of things* the genus es-iii L'IInIi-mm* nt, es-tab'Jish-ment, n. 1. The act of 
and differentia ns constituting the elements of a conccp- establishing, or the stale of being establiehed, in any 
tion and embraced in a logical definition. 4. Pharm. sense of the vvc“' J -• 


ord. 2. Anything established. (1) The 
body of persoas compusing a business organization, house¬ 
hold, or any public or private institution, together with 
the building or buildings they oecupy; also, a place of bosl- 
ness or r residence with its grounds and equipments. (2) 
An organized government or the force employed In admin¬ 
istering It; especially, a military or naval organization, or 
the quota of officers and men belonging to it; aa, a war 
establishment. 

Ever since our defeat at the Meadows, ... we have beea tanta¬ 
lized, nay. hid to expect most sanguioely a better establishment. 

Washington ia Sparks’# Writings of Washington vol. II, pi. i, 
p. 229. [H. o. A co. ’34.) 

(3) An eecleHlastlenl system established by law; state church. 
1 admire his [Burke’s] eloquence, I approve his politics, I adore hi* 

«ni = aul; oil; l«=f<?Md, lfl = fntwre; c = k; clmrcli; dh = the; go, sing, ink; *o; Ihin; zh = azure; F. boh, dune. < t from; t , obsolete; %, variant. 


_ _i logical < _ 

(1) A Folntion of an essential oil or of a volatile prin¬ 
ciple in alcohol. (2) That separated constituent of a 
plant, as an oii, upon which it depends for its character¬ 
istic quality. 5. Perfume, scent, or the volatile mutter 
of which it consists. Gt. Importance; consequence. 
[F., < L. essentia, < esse, be.] 

Phrase*, etc.: — pmmmicp of bot‘f, an extract of meal, 
used as a stimulant In sickness, for soups, etc.— e. of 
pineapple, butyric ether (CfHilOjHslOs).— essence* 
pcd"lee, n. [ Local, U. S.] The skunk. 

The animal is called hy the Yankees an essence-pedler. 

Sen elk de Vkrk Americanisms ch. I, p. 64. [s. ’74.] 
— no nil nn) «*.♦ In Locke’s philosophy, the nature of a 






c*!al>li*lit 
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e*tw|> 


chivalry, aod lean almost excuse his revercoce for church establish- ciH-lecni^n. 1. Favorable opinion or estimation on the eft"tlie-to!'o~fgy, I es*th§-tel 7 o-ji, n. The science that 

^ . . . . .. . . .. . * --^ ” y» fi .. ' 


menfs.' BboUGHam Men of Letters, Gibbon ia second series, 
p. 185. [C. A HT. *46.] 

(4) A settlement In life; particularly, a fixed allowance or 
income. (5)+ A legal enactment.— OKtnblisliitient of a 
port, the mean interval hetween the passage of the moon 
across the meridian and the time of next high water at that 
port on the days of new and full moon, uaed as a basla for 
the computation of the tides. 

Derivatives: — e*-t nb"llwli -nien-ta'rl-ati. 
[Rare.] 1. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of an es¬ 
tablished church. II. n. An adherent of an established 


, n. [Rare.] 
Section of the region of the 


hasis of worth, especially that based on moral character- rc«"tlie-tol / «-cy, [ investigates the origin and historic 
Istics; respect; regard. development of nrt, as contrasted with technology, or the 

Friendship is no plant of hasty growth, science of useful arts; the natural history qT esthetics. 

Though rooted in esteem's deep soil. [< ESTHETICS -f- -OLOOY.] 

Joanna Baillik De Jfim/orf act Hi, bc. 2. rMhet'o-phore, i es-thet'o-fOr, n. A hypothetical 
2. Character that commands respect or consideration; jen-tliet'o-pliore, [substance suppose! capable of 
estimableness; as, a person of esteem. 3. [Archaic.] sustaining consciousness. [< Gr. aisthUos, seusible, -f- 
Estimation or judgment of merit or demerit; opinion; pherd, bear.] 
estimation. 4f. Estimated value; valuation. eft"tlii-oiii'c-nc, es'thi-em'§ 

_„__ __ _ Synonyms: sec attachment; friendship;, reoard. Pathol. A chronic ulcerous affe 

church.— en - tal>"llsili - men - ta'rl - nit - twin, n. CN'ter, es 7 t£r, n. Chem. A compound ether derived from genital organs. [< Gr. esthid (ppr. middle ‘and pass. 

Support of an established church, c»- tab'liisli - an oxygenated acid. See ether. esthiomenos), eat.] — es"thl-oni'e.noiw, a. Med. Eat- 

iiient-lsiiit. r«-tlie''mn-tol / o-gy, | es-thrma-tel'o-jj, n. That lug away; corroding; as, an esthiomenous ulcer. 

eK-tnb']I«lit, pp. Established. Phil. Soc. HJs-tlio'ma-tol'o-gv, f branch of physiology which I^-tlio'ui-Hn, es-th 0 7 ni-an, a. Of or pertaining to 

rs"tn-cade/, es’to-kcd 7 , n. A stockade or dike of piles treats of the senses and the organs of sensation. [< Gr. Esthonia, a Russian district south of the gulf of Finland, 
in a morass, sea, or river, to prevent an enemy’s np- aisthhna{t-), perception (< aisthanomai, perceive, < aid , l>-t li» 7 nl an, n. 1. One of a Finnish people iuhab- 
proach; also, any defensive work of stakes or piles, hear),-f- olooy.] . , , t „ A iting Esthonia and other districts. 2 . The language of 

IF < Sd estacaaa < estaca , stake.] e»"ta-cft'ilo7. ISa'tlier, es'tgr, n. One of the books of the Old Testa- this people, belonging to theChudic branch of the Finno- 

cs"tn-fet', es'ta-fet', n. A courier or express; espe- ment, relating the providential deliverance of the Jews Tatar family of Jang"""™ 

cially, a military courier. \ from the Persians in 

Several ton# of diplomatic qorrespoodeoce, carried ooce by to the least Of i unm . - , - . . . , , 

breatble## estafettes. ^ T I 2 *"tlir-rl'l-«la:, es'thg-rcu'i-dt or -rt'i-de, n. pi. Cruet, consciousness, as relnted to nervous phenomena. [< 

Carlyle Frederick vol. 1, bk. v, ch. 2, p. 424. [h.] a family of branehiopods with a bivalve carapace en- aestho- (< Gr. aisthanomai, perceive, < aid, hear) -f- 
[< F. estafette, < It. slcrffetta, < stqfa, stirrup, < OIIG. tirely containing the body. IS*-tl»e'rl-a, n. (t. g.) physiology.] es"for w^Jtlil-ol'o-gyi. 
stapho, step.] es"tn-ibttc'$.— ©V'tn-fct'ted, pa. [Anagram of St. Thei'esa.j —e 8 -tlie'rl-au, a. & n.— em-tlPer-ous, J es-tif 7 £r-us, a. Producing heat. [<L. 
e»-lnin 7 lit> es-tam'in, n. 1. A Prussian woolen stuff, es-tlie'ri-id, n .— es-tlte'rl-old, a. .... rew-tlPer-ouw, [ aestus, heat, 4-fero, bear.] 

See tammy. 2t. A coarse silk fabric of the 17th ew-tlie'wl-n, 1 es-thl'si-a, n. Physiol. Capacity for feel- eK'tl-ma-lil, -nc**. Estimable, etc. Phil. Soc. 

[OF., bolting-cloth, < LL. slaminea, < L. [ing; feeling or sensation; physical sen- e*'tl-ina-ble, es'ti-ma-bl. I. a. 1. Deserving of 

L . . T 1 J . _ 1 _! _ r . »Z I, T. .vi.. # ^ jr%+ c*t ii ft nmu fti _A__. .1 *_?_ . 


e providential deliverance or the dews Tatar family of languages. 

i in the time of Xerxes, which gave rise eft"tlio>i>liya"i-of'o-gy, f es’tho-flz'i-el'o-ji, n. The 
rim. [< Gr. EstMr, < lleb. Ester.] ie^tlioqihy^bol'o-gy, [science of the senses and 

I DP W. Til.. dVllJtt.- unocu da solntod tn nVwifirtmonu f >* 


century. 


see stamen.] 

[F.] A coffee-house 


< aisthanomai, per- 
* lsj. 

• bfnst, n. One 


esteem or good opinion; worthy of respect. 

A virtuous person of humble birth is more estimable theo a 
vieioua person of rank. Ceb vantes Von Quixote tr. by Jervas, pt. 
K.iCch.?' ~ r “ r - 


sibility. [< Gr. aislhem, feeling, 
ceivc, < aid, hear.] cs-[or »»«-]! 

Derivatives: — e»-[or scs-jtlie'Mi-o-bln..., - - 

of the nerve-cells that collect sensations from the external ii, bk. h, ch. 32, p. 541. [r. a c.] 
world, — es-[or aea-1 the'sl-o-ifen. n. An agent or 2. That maybe estimated or calculated; as, estimable 
aubatanee, ae some metala, supposed to produce an effect logse8 3< f^c.] Valuable. II. n . [Rare.] Any per- 

rur 0 H'H-]t°i C e''»i-e-Kcu'ie. t a.— 0t “ tCC, °- [F ’ < L ‘ . 

e-uy, n. The action of an eathcslogen, or Its produc- ftiut.j 

tloo of effects.—es-Lor a*H-]lhe // Hi-«K'rn-t>by, n. A Synonyms . 8oep«, E ,v, U u 0 . 
treatise descriptive of the organs of aeuac.—es-[or oes-l ~ CN n ~ tl-ma-bly, adv. 

the"Hi-ol'o-gy, n. That branch of physiological e*'tl-miite, ea'ti-met, vt. [-ma'ted; -ma'tino.] I. To 
science which treats of theseusatlona and the organs of form an opinioo about (value, size, amount, quantity, 


1 of esteeio. 


sestimabUis, < 


aense. «s-lor tcM-]tlii-oDo-gy t.— <*s«[or irvlt lie 
ai-o-mn'iii-n. n. Pathol. Au abnormal coodltion of 
mind, characterized by perversion of the moral sense, lead¬ 
ing to eccentric or wrongful acta without any conceivable 
motive.— e«-[or the"Mi -omV-ter, n. Physiol. An 
instrument for measuring the degrees of sensitiveness to 
touch.— es-for ren-lthe"^ -om'o-iry, ew-[or res-] 
tlie^si-o-iicu-ro'Mis, n. Pithol. A morbid condition 
of acnaation, as loss of feeltng, but without any discoverable 
organic leal on. es-[or tcs-jtlie"sI-o-no / HHMt. 
efc"tlie-Hod / lc, [es'thg-sed'ic, o. Physiol. Capable of 
' ■ c, f transmitting sensory impressions, 


worth, etc.) from the best information at hand; make an 
estimate of; calculate; reckon; compute. 

It is estimoted that Jackson pnt out two thousand federal office 
holders to make room for his political friends. 

A. Gilman American People ch. 20, p. 439. fr. p. co. ’83.1 
2. To assign a value to; rate; appraise; as, to estimate 
an estate; to estimate character. 3t. To hold in honor; 
esteem. [< L. lestimatus, pp. of aestimo , value.] it**'- 
tl-matet. 

Synonyms: see appreciate; calculate; esteem. 

— es/tl-u 


-m n "tor, 


-ew'tl-ma-to-ry, a. 


stamineus, thready, < stamen; 

es"tH-mi-net', ^tg-ml-ng', i 
where smoking la permitted. 
e«"tam-pede / , ea l tam-pld', n. [Sp.] A stampede. 

— es"mm-pede' t rf. To stampede or run off, as cattle. 

— es"mni-pe-<ie'ro, n. A stampeded animal.— ew"- 
t ani-pe'do, t>i. To run away. 
eN-tnii'ei-n, es-tgn’thi-a, n. [Sp. Am.] A cattle-farm; 
ranch; a country estate; aiao, the house ormaualononsuch 
ancatate. e*-tnn'tloii+.-“es-tnn"ei-e'ro, n. A Span- 
ish-Amerlean cattle-ralaer. 
e«-mnK't*n. A fish-pond. 
es-lHt'+t n. Condition; state. 

eN-tnte 7 , es-tft' vt. [Archaic.] 1. To bestow aa an estate; 
settle; establish. 2. To provide with an estate or with 
possessions; settle an estate npon; endow, 
es-tate', n. 1. One’s entire property or possessions; 
collective assets above or against liabilities; especially, 
property left after denth. 2. A tract of land, usually 
of considerable extent, owned by some one; landed 
property. 

All life Beemed spread before him like a beautiful rich estate of 
which every acre was bis own. . 

Hamebton Intell. Life pt. i, letter vii, p. 35. [R. aaos. *74.] j|'i 

3. Condition or atate in general, whether physical, though itself insensible; as,"the esthesodic substance es'tl-iiian*, es'ti-met or -met, n. 1. A valuation based 
social, mental, or moral. Specifically: (1) A settled form (gray matter) of the spinal cord. [< Gr. aisthlsis (see on opinion or roughly made from imperfect or incom- 
or state of being; as, man’s estate. (2) Condition s re- uhthesia) 4- hodos, way.] pletedata; a calenfation not professedly exact; appraisc- 

gards worldly circumstances or standing or rank in the cM'tliete, { es'thit, n. i. A votary of art or esthetics; ment; as, an estimate of the amount of grain in a bin. 
community; means; position; dignity. iCM'ttiete, [a person of fine taste or artistic culture; a 2+. Repute. 

Contentedneas io nil estates is « duty of religioo. JebemyTay- dilettante. 2. A pretender to esthetic culture. Synonyms: see opinion, 

lor Holy Living, Of Contentment cn. 2, p. 99. [bell ’57.] eH-tlietMe I es thet'ic, a. 1 Pertaining to beauty, e»"tf-niu't Io u, es'ti-me'shun, n. 1. The act of cstl- 

'■ f r ■ ‘ ■' ----- —mating, or the conclusion arrived at; a valuation or com¬ 

putation based on opinion or ou inexaet data; estimate. 

2. Chem. The process of determining by analysis the 
amount of one or more of the constituents of a substance. 

3. Esteem; regard; honor; aa, I held him in high esti- 
illation. 

When nations begin to emerge from gross barbarism, every new 
step which they take towards refinement ia commonly marked by a 
gentler treatment, and a more reasonable estimation of women. 

CHas. Butler American Lady p. 18. [H. * T. ’39.] 

4. Surmise or conjecture; supposition. [F., < L. se*ti- 
matio{n-), < spstimo, value.] ;ejs"ll-ina , tloii+. 

eft'll-nm-tl v(e, es'ti-ma-tiv, a. 1. Capable of or serv- 
3. Metaph. Pertaining to sensation (considered as the iceable in estimating; as, estimative ahilitv. 2. [Rare.] 
basis of beauty): so used after the German writers. [< Relating to or based on an estimate. 3. [Rare.] Cogita- 
Gr. a.isth?tiko8 , perceptive, < aisthanomai , perceive, < tive; contemplative. 

aid, hear.] es-tlict'lc-alt; e^-tliet'iek^:. es/tl-vnge, es'ti-vej, n. In American and Mediterranean 

— cs-[or ncs-]tliet'le-al-ly, adv. ports, the pressing or screwing into place of cargoes. [F., 


things; as, an absolute estate; a conditional estate. 

An estate in lands, tenements, and hereditaments, signifies such 
interest aa the tenant has therein. 

BLACK9TONE Commentaries bk. ii, ch. 7, p. 103. 

5. A class or order of persons having a certain political 
standing in a state or nation, and taking part or repre¬ 
sented in the government; also, in the plural, a legis¬ 
lative assembly composed of representatives of these 
classes. In most countries of Christendom there have 
been or are three estates. See phrases. Those in England 
are the lords spiritual, lords temporal, and commons. 

Io the earlier parliaments, . . . each of the four orders of clergy, 
barona, kaights, and burgesses met. deliberated, and made their 
grants apart from each other. This isolation, however, of the 
estates soon showed signs of breaking down. 


the beautiful, 


tbe picturesque, the humorous, and the sublime. 

McCosh Emotions bk. i, ch. 1, p. 16. [8. ’80.] 
The (esthetic imagination differs from the scientific. . .. The 
difference is seen in the fact that the end is do longer knowledge, 
bnt beauty. J. M. Baldwin Psychol, vol. i, p. 238. [ill. H. A co. *89.] 
2. Appreciating or loving t£o beautiful; engaged in the 
culture of the fine arts; as, an esthetic nature. 

It was pleasant to meet artists and scholars, — tbe kind of com¬ 
pany to which we are much used In our (esthetic city. HOLMES 
Our Hundred Days in Eurojye ch. 2, p. 80. [u. m. a co. ’87.] 


GaEEN Short Hist. Eng. People ch. 6 , §2, p. 247. [el *75.] oH-tliet'lc, In. 1. Philos. (1) The philosophy of the < estiver (<L. stipo), 

" , [beautiful; the principles underlying beauty. ‘ ‘ .. 


commonwealth. __, . 

[< OF. estat , < L. status ; see state, n.] es-tat't. 

Synonyma: see property. 

Phrases: — estate nt will, an estate held aubjeet to 
the will of the lessor.— e, by dower, an estate for life ac¬ 
corded to a widow, of one-tliird of all the lands of which 
her husband was possessed during hta lifetime, as an estate 
of inheritance.— e. for life, a freehold estate not of In¬ 
heritance held hy a tenant for the term of his own life or 
the life of some other person or persona.—e. In coin- 
mon, real estate held hy various persona by several and 
distinct titles, but in unity of possession.—e. In fee sini- 


pack.] CK'tlveJ 
C. IF . 1 (ea-tai'val, IF.«). I. a. Of 


e pressing or screwing into pi 

_ _ _ _ ___ _... . . . r (< L. stipo), pack.] cm'II 

6 [Archaic or Poet.l Pomp or outward display; gran-rcs-t lie t'ie, [beautiful; the principles underlying beauty. esFtl-val, I 

\ denr 7+ One of high rank; a noble. 8t. A atate or It was not before the latter half of the 18 th century that theterm tun'tl-val, [or pertaiuing to summer; appearing or pro- 

-T.v. 91. A canonv. dais, or chair of State. 'Esthetic ’ was adopted with the meaoing now recognized, in order dneing in summer. II. n. Pathol. Summer com- 

. to designate the philosophy of the beautiful m a dwtmet provmce plaint, as diarrhea or cholera morbus; any disorder 

BbSsSquet History of Esthetic ch. l, P . i. [macm. »92.] the bowels. [ < LL. aestivalis , < L. aestas, summer.] 

Baumgarten . . . first applied the term ^Esthetic to the doctrine <*‘8 ll-VIlfO, | CS tl-Vet, Vt. [*VA TED; -VA - 

which we . . . deoominate the Philosophy of Taste, the theory of [ TING.] 1, To pass the sum- 

the Fine Arts, the science of the Beautiful and Sublime, etc. mer, 

Hamilton Metaph u »ic. lect. vU, P . 87. to.« l. ’«.] „ )ike . ve „ eraWe mo »„™ wo hMrr 

ruin, built of azure-tioted marble, the Abode of 
Winter, that old man we see iD tbe Almanac,— 
his shanty, as If he had a design to estivate with 
as. Thobeau Walden, Pond in Winter p. 317. 

pfe,“an eatate of 1 niierltah ce absoluteorelrar of any condl- e»"t l»e-ti'clan, \ ea'the-tiah'an, n. One devoted toes- Sj 1, 7 ^°°™ th m]mmpr in tornnr r 
tlon, limitation, or restriction.-e. tall, an estate in fee. ro s"tHe-tt'clan, f thctics; an expert in matters of taste, f' fSSLJt^ P ?f« Sf IS J JSS? :„ l m 

hut restricted in its descent to certain hetra or classes of L.t], 0 |/L P u.ii 1 es-thet'i-aizm n Devotion to beauty L * se^tivatus, pp. of aestno, < a° 8 fa 8 , aum- 

deacendants.—expectnnt e., any urcaent right or interest ( fn |S forms^^dlso the]orin- merj — cs 7 tl-ya"t«r, iCH'f 1 -va"U>r, 

in lands not in poascsstou, but which may by poaslblllty l*u 1 Js t 5ifS 18UOU8r ° rm8 ’ 81 °* tlje P n n% j^ool. An animal that estivates, 

vest in possession at aorac future time; aa, an expectant es- clplea or spirit or eatheticista. es"ti-vn'tIon, I es’ti-vfe'shun, n. I. The 

tate in ramainder, created hy the act of parties; erpeetant es-l 1 iet'i-el*t, I es-thet'i-eiat, n. One devoted to °J n>s"tl*v«iVlon ( act of aDending the sum 
estate In reversion, created by operation of law.—fourth aes-tlict'l-clst, i making nae of sensuous forms of 11 ’ ac1, or 8 P enam ft mc 8um 

e„ the newspaper press: ao designated humorously aa a dla- beauty, as distinguished from spiritual forms, 
tlnct power In the atate; formerly, also, the persona eonatl- oVl.pl 70 ) es-thct y i-8Qiz vt r-cizED* -ci'zino.1 

tutingthe lowest and unrepresented efassea of society, as ® s ;VliVt [.piyo TTo make fateful or arable to a 

distinguished from the commons.-third o., the common tes-tltct l-clze, 1 1 tastcrui or agreeame to a 

people, as dlstlngulahed from the nobles and elergy. cultivated taste, aa, to estheheize the surroundings of 

eH-fntc/lyt, a. Stately, es-tnt'licht; es-tnt'Iy. humble life. e«-[or 

es-tates'imm, ea-tCts'inaa, n. 1 , [Loeal, Eng.] A yeo-e^-tliel'les, |es-theFics, n. 1. The acience of beauty 


(2) The theory of the emotions in general, or of the emo¬ 
tions of the beautiful in particular. (3) The doctrine of 
the forma of sensation, space, and time; as, Kant’s 
transcendental esthetic. 2. Esthetics. 


mer. 2. The dor¬ 
mancy in summer of 
certain animals, aa 
land-snails. 3. The 
disposition of the 





man. 2t. A statesman. 
eH-tcpiu', es-tim 7 , v. 1. 1. 


_._, .. _ 1. To value highly; regard 

as having worth or excellence; prize: generally with a 
personal object and having reference to moral charac¬ 
teristics; as, a mnch •esteemed counselor. 2. To hold 
in estimation (favorable or unfavorable); valne; rate; 
consider; as, to esteem wealth above reputation; to es¬ 
teem one fortunate. 

II. i. [Rare.] 1. To have a high opinion; fool respect 
or liking. 2. To make an estimate; consider. [< F. 
estimer,< L. aestimo , valne.] ees-team't; eK-tente'+. 

Synonyms: calculate, consider, deem, estimate, hold, 
regard, think, value. Esteem is leaa preelae and mercantile 
than calculate or estimate. We esteem a Jewel precious; we 
estimate It to he worth go much money. This sense of es¬ 
teem Is now chiefly found in literary or oratorical style, and 
In certain conventional phrases; as, 1 esteem it an honor, a 
favor. In popular usage esteem expresses a union of reapcct 
and kindly feeling. See admire; appreciate; like. 

— e«-tecm'a-l>I(e, a.~~ ew-teeinVr, n. 


( 1 ) esthetic 

quality 


( 2 ) e. powers 


( 8 ) e. products 
(4) c, activities 


Beauty 


iew-tliet'lc*, [ and taste; the branch of knowledge that 
pertains to the fine arts and art criticism. 

In scientific usage the present tendency seems to be to 
define the scope of esthetics as in the subjoined scheme: 

j S^cc [£««£ 

f Philosophy * Esthetic 
Of apprehension J^(nation 
Of produet.cn {gSgSg” 

; Beaut 168 of nature 
Beauties of art S[|“em?r« 
Arttatlc Construction 
I Artistic Criticism 


jEsthetics is the term now employed to designate the theory of 
the Fine Arts—the science of tne Beautiful, with its allied coo- 
ceptions and emotioDS. The province of the science is not . . . 
very definitely fixed. SULLY in Encyc. Bril. 9tb ed., vol. i, p. 212. 

2. Mus. Sentiment; expression. H>K-thct'Ickfc$. 


Estoc. 

parts of the flower in the bnd; mounted m&o- 

preflora tion. tZS^J^S^TSS 

©s-toc', es-tec 7 n. [OF.] A (b) for stabbiog. (Bras* of 
short sword of the middle ages, John Lemeothorn, at Great 
an early form of rapier; a tuck. St. Heieo’s Chorch, London.) 
es"to-cade / , es'to-kdd', n. [F.] 1. The thrust of an 

estoc. 2. An estoc. 

e^'toile', Cs’twdr, n. Her. A star hav- I 
ing six, eight, or more wavy points or rays. I 
[OF., < L. Stella, gtar.] es-lile'ti 

— a. Her. Star-shaped, as 1 

a cross. 

es-lop 7 , es-tep 7 , vt. [es-topped 7 ; es-top 7 - 
pino.] 1. Laic. To preclude from aver¬ 
ring in an action what is contrary to prior 
acts or admissions. 2. To bar (oneself) Estolle. 
in general by oue’s own act or declaration; Arms of Sir 
serve, as a previous net or declaration, Francis Drake, 
to bar. 3. [Rare.] To stop; debar; prevent, i. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] To stop, as a stream by a dam; plug; bur. [< 



sofa, firm, usk; at, fare, accord; element, = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = rmew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, born; aisle; 









estoppel 
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OF. estoptr. < LL. stujx), cram, < L. stuppa ,< Gr. c-*u'rl-ciil * g-sin'ri-^nt, a. l. [Ilumorons.] Hunger- 


styppZ.tbw.]— es-lop',n. Stoppage. f»«-top'pase$. 
e^-lop'pcl, es-tep'ei, n. 1. Law. (1) An act or admis- 
fiioD that can not legally be denied. (2) The plea by 
which such an act or admission is alleged. 2t, Stoppage, 
as of a watercourse. 3. Prohibition, cs-top'plet. 

Phrases: — estoppel by deed, preclusion of a person 
from denying or disputing his own deed or facta stated 
therein. This equally estops all claiming under him.—e. 
of record, debarment from averring anything in contra¬ 
diction of a record that lmporta absolute verity. 
e*"tou-fnde / +, n. [F.] A method of atewlng meat slowly 
tn a covered vessel. 


ing, as for wealth, honor, luxury, or the like; greedily 
covetous. 


Beaumarchais . . . had been born poor, but aspiring, es 
Carlyle French Revolution vol. i, bk. ii, ch. 4, 


, esurient. 

■ p. 41. L«.] 


2. [Archaic.] Hungry; greedy. 3. [Karc.j Gastronomic. 

-c*Mi'rl -enl-Iy, 

adv . 

e-su'ri-catt,«. A greedy 
person. 

o*'n-rinet. I. a. 1. 

Med. Promoting appetite; 
acid. 2, Corrosive. 11, 


ew-to'ver»«, es-tb'verz, n. pi. Eng. Law . Necessaries «. An appetizer, 
or supplies allowed by law. Specifically: (I) Wood es/'ii-rl'tls, es'yu-rai'tis ft 
taken by a tenant for his own use. (2) Alimony allowed or -ri'tia, n. Pathol. Ul- 



tenant of taking from the land wood necessary for use. e( ^ 0 eat.l* 
eN-trade', es-irSd', n. 1. A platform a few inches above . ct# A diminutive suffix, 
the floor of a chamber, as for a bed; a dais. 2. Any p 

platform aiightiy raised. c'ta, i'to or e'ta, n. The seventh letter and third^vowel 


Entrance to an Eatufa tn the 
Sooth Pueblo at old Taos, 
New Mexico. 


Tbe banks were lined with people, either on estrades or oa the 0 f t jje Greek alphabet (H, tj): corresponding to English _ _ o 

■a»»hore. VicTOHiA Life in the Highlands p.ioS. [w.e. rua.co.j long. As a numeral it denotes 8. f< Gr. Ita, < Pncn. e-tcr'nul1. One who or that which is eternal. 2t. 


s*»a»shore. 

[F., < Sp. estrado, drawing-room, < L. stratum; see 
STRATUM.] CH-tra'dot 


ether 

that which may or may not lmve beginning, but can never 
cease; eternal Is also used In this more limited sense; end¬ 
less , without end. In Its utmost reach, is not distinguish¬ 
able from everlasting: but endless Is constantly used In 
inferior aenaea, especially in mechanics, as in the phrases 
an endless screw, an endless chain. Everlasting and end¬ 
less are both used in a limited sense of protracted, Indefi¬ 
nite, but not Infinite duration; aa, the everlasting bills; end¬ 
less debates; so we speak of interminable quarrels. Eternal 
bolda quite strictly to the vast and sacred meaning in which 
it ia applied to the Divine Being and the future state. 
Everlasting , endless , and eternal may be applied to that 
which lias no life; as, everlasting chains, endless night, eter¬ 
nal death; immcn'tal applies to that which now has life, and 
is forever exempt from deatb. Timeless carries, perhaps, 
the fullest Idea of eternal , as above and beyond time, and 
not to be measured by it. 

— the Eternnl City, Home. 

Derivatives e-icr'n a I-1 sm, n. [Rare.] 1. 
Eternainess. 2. The doctrine of the eternal nature of 
matter.— e-tcr'iisil-lsl, n. One who ho Ida that matter 
ia eternal.— e"lcr-nnl'l-ty, n. Eternalnesa. <*"tcr- 
unl'I-tKet.— c-tcr'nal-lzc, vt. To make eternal or 
endless; perpetuate; immortalize.— e-tcr'iml-ly, adv. 
Without beginning or end; throughout eternity; forever; 
hence, perpetually; incessantly.-— c-tcr'iml-ness, n. 
The quality or state of being eternal. 


htthJ] 


Eternity.—the Eternal, God. 

Israel’s Eternal was the Eternal which says, ‘ To depart from 


. »-tra'do$. c/ta-ac, S'ta-ac, n. Tbe blaubok. . . _ . . 

ra.cl'1-ot, ea-trgd'i'Gt, n. A Greek or Albanian ngnt* . e'ta-gizm, n. The Erasmian pronunciation evil, that is uoderstaodinff!’ ‘ Be ye holy, for l am holy i * Mat 

W.. VitFntiafl V\ a i_ r* x _ v r% _ - ^f ^ • irnouf Advatr f AM/f ft eh 1 n. In Jtr PA ^3.] 


horseman in the service of Venice or other European 
government in the 15th and J6th centuries. [OF., < Gr. 
stratiW*, soldier, < stratia, army, < storennymi, scatter.] 


of eta (like a in fate). Compare iotacism. [ < Gr. eta; thew Arnold Literature and Dogma ch. 1, p. 68. [o. & co. 
see eta.]— c'la-clst,n. otcr'ni-fyt, vt. To make eternal. _ . u . 

e-tsc'rl-o, e-tJ'ri-0 or -te'ri-O, n. Bot. An aggregate e-tcr'nMy, e-tgr'iii-ti,n. [-ties, pi.] 1. Infinite du- 

... 7 w ^ -*- 1 -- r ^ i im ration or infinite existence, independent of tune, and 

having neither beginning nor end, past nor future. 
Written oa thy works I reed The lesson of thy own eternity. 


fruit, such aa that of the strawberry. [< Gr. tetania, 


*trad'l-oU. ___ _ 

ew-trnm'n-zoiie, ea-tram'a-zfln, n. [Rare.] A clasp from g0C i 0 ty, < hetairos , companion.] c-tae'rl-uinj; c- 

asword. 1<V.) Htrnm'n-zonei. , _ie'rl-ol: lic-lic'rl-oi: lie-tc'rl-oi. 

es-tranife', ee-trenj', vt. [es-tranged ; es-tuax gi ^°*J e*tn-zh5r\ n. IF.] An ornamental atand hav- 

1. To make indifferent or distant in mterest or affection; *• ^ Selves for ornameota or the like; a whatnot, 
alienate; as, absence estranged ua. pl'a-miuc* et'a-min, n. See tamin. 

•Sach unscientific balderdash,’ Added the doctor, . . . 4 would have ^"tnpo'. 6*tgp', H. IF.] A Stockade la Russia or Siberia 
--- ■ - --ilieiter of convicts, 

. and began to pass par- 


estranaed Damon and Pythias.’ for the temporary shelter of convicts. 

K. L Stevenson Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ch. 2, p. t6. [J. H.] We foT the fi „ t time en stope, . . . 

2. To make a stranger; disaccustom: with from; gener- ties of criminals on their wuy to Siberia. 

ally used reflexively; as, to estrange oneaelf/rom society. Kennan ia Century Magazine May, 88, p. 23 . 

3 [Archaic.] To render alien; denationalize. 4f. To tt / 'tnt / *nin"jor / > C’td'-mg'zhSr’, n. [F.] The staff of an 
change from the normal state or character. 5+. To dis- unity ;,n 1 And other things or the rest- 

guise. Gt. To madden. [< OF. estranger, < estrange; flnd ^ forth: used ?o Indicate otbera of a klntf^class or the 

see strange.] es-iraaiiget. like, to lx* easily inf erred from those already specified: ab- 

Synonyms: alienate, dissffect, divert, separate, ae\er, brevfated etc. and <t-e. Also sometimes used aa an English 

sunder, withdraw ... . iy C(ron(Wf plural noun, etceteras, et csel'e-rnt. 

— e^-trnuge't. !,«• 1. Reserved; distant. 2. Strange, e t e |,i eC h. t>. I. L 1. To engrave by means of a corrn- 

"n-eH^?rnnKe™fift?aS?ran n ^ r 'ln ap^Vranie^ iSr- »ive fluid, especially for the purpose of making a plate for or of J obj ects or ev« 
e« trange it* .Vrnn'ger 1 , n. One printing; as, to etch a landscape on copper. See etching, eternity of rocks : 


Bryant forest Hymn st.3. 

2. Endless time; infinite future duration. 

One lamp —thy mother’s love —amid the stars 
Shall . . . burn through eternity. 

X. P. Willis Rizpah icith her Sons st. 6. 

3. ’ Time without beginning; infinite duration in the past. 

God having, out of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, 
elected some to everlasting life, did enter ioto a covenant of grace. 


ng_,_ .. .. 

U eatmluster Shorter Catechism ans. xx. 


eign. — e^-triiUKc'newwt* ft* 
who estranges.— ew-t rn ii'gcr 3 t, ft. A stranger. 

K*<-t ran'ge-lo, es-tran’gg-lo, n. An old form of the Syriac 
alphabet; used also attribullvely; as, the Estrangelo Syriac 
version. E*-triin'ge-lnJ; EH-tmu'glie-Iot. 

The form of the Syriac alphabet which prevailed during the flour¬ 
ishing period of Syrian culture ia called the /^franprio. Of this 
name tne usual explanation . . . derives it from two Arabic worda 
which signify * the writing uf the Gospels.’ . . . Noldeke, however, 
the latest and beat aothority, prefers . . . frotn the Gree_k 
gule. ‘ rounded.’ Isaac TaYLOR The Alphabet vol. I, ch. 5, p. 286. 
Tk. p. A co. ’83.] 

The act of ea¬ 


rn his own ivory. , . 

INCUELL Prcadamites ch. 2C, p. 416. [8. c. o. ’VO.] 

II. i. To practise the art of etching; as, he etched 
cleverly. [ < I). etsen, etch, < G. atzen, corrode, etch, 
< OUG. ezzen (= Goth, -atjan), cans, of ezzan (= Goth. 
itan), to eat.] See ecu. 

— lo elcli with the <)ry«pnint, to engrave on copper 
with an etcliing-needle, without the use of a mordant. 
ctcli 3 , n. [Prov. Eog.] Aftermath; stubble: a con- 

.... . __ e«- traction of eddish. 

trangemeot of one friend from another; estrangement be- e | ( .| 
tween friend i. et ( - 

ps.trnn'Kli*+. vt. To strangle. ^ 


cjs-i raiiicc'ineiit, es-trenym^ntj n. 
trauging, or the condition of being estranged; as, es¬ 
trangement of the affections. 

All originality is estrangement. Lewbs Problems of Life and 
Mind, Psychol. Princ. in vol. i, p. 161. lo. A co, *74.] 

Synonyms: see disaffection.— Propositions: 


eM^irR-pnde't fs’tru-ped', n. IF.] Manage. 1. The action 
of a horse in trying to throw hl8 rider; a rea 


of’a horse in trying to throw hie rider; a rearing and kick¬ 
ing. 2. Same aa »tbappado. 

e*-tr«y', es-tre", n. Law. A stray or uoclaimed do¬ 
mestic beast, as an ox or a horse. 

Acdmala opoo which the lew sets oo v*lae . . . cannot be ... 
eslrays. BlaCKstone Commentaries bk. i, ch. a, p. 298. 


4. Unending existence beyond the present life. 

Thou know’et ’tis common, all that live must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

Shakespeare Ilamlet act i, sc. 2. 

5. That which is eternal or immortai. 6. Any indefi¬ 
nitely vast or apparently endless stretch of time or space, 

■ * * * enta as occupying time or space; as, an 
__and sand. [< F. etemite, < L .xter- 

Tbey are like clear glass, which fluoric acid etches iodelibiy, but n i(a(t-)s , < setemus; see ETERNAL.] HJ-t cr'll 1-tlct; 
which romes out of vitriol intact. c-tcrn'i [Archaic]; c-lcriie'J; e-tcru'essct. 

HA^T 0 N( n w^^Apt.W,l«n.r..p ; 12 ». ttt.aao. ,4.1 |c * r , nIz - > i J; 1Zir< [. NI J ED; . n ,- z , no .] 1. To 

2. To delineate or sketch by scratching Hues with a c-tcr'iil*?, i make eternal. 2. To prolong or cause to 
pointed instrument. . exist indefinitely; perjietuate. 

Among the later [carvings] ia the eotire outline of the mam- TJobelief eternises nothing but our miseries. 

rtched upon his ownjnrory ; ^ r. . . mai R. South .Sermona vol. ii, Ber. xxi, p. 202. [H. O. a. *70.] 

3. To perpetuate the fame of; Immortalize. 

My verse your virtues rare shall eternize. 

And in the heavens w rite your glorious name. 

Spenser Sonnets lxxv. 
[< F. etemiser, < OF. eteme, cternai, < L. sefeimts; 
see eternal.] e-tcr'nlslit. 

Derivatives : — o-tcr"nl-za'[nr -*a']tlou, n. 
e-ter'nize-nieiitt, n.—e-tcr / nl"zert, n. 

Recurring yearly; annually 
rth or northwest 
and the Mediter¬ 
ranean region during the dog-days. 

Those eteefan gales or annual monsoons, which brought in his 
periodical scourge, would have been hailed by Parr aa th© har¬ 
bingers of a triumph io reversion. Be QCINCSY Essayson Philo- 
m }> h . Writers, Purr in vol. ii, p. 164. [t. a f. ’56.] 


acid or mordant. The surface of tiie metal Is covered 
with a thin coat of wax, asphaltum, or varnish, which Is 
scratched with the etcbing-needle where Hues are desired, 
and the exposed part aubjeeted to the acid. 

2. An impression from an etched plate. 


[< F. estraie , pp. of estraler; ftee stray, fl.1 
— rrt-trny'tt ri. To stray.— r*-iruy\ a. [Rare.] Stray. 
e« r t ret* n 1. Condition in life; state. 2. A place; region. 

• A . pi. Private place*; apartments. cH'trcet. 
es-trcat / , es-trit', vt. Eng. Law. 1. lo take from the 
rolls or record of a court, as a forfeited recognizance. 2. 
To levy (an amercement) nnder estreat of record, 
en-treat', n. Law. An exact copy of a record or wri¬ 
ting, especially of fines and amercements on court-rolls. 
[< OF. erfrail, < estraire , draw out, < L. extraho; see 
extract, r.1 , .. . 

KM^trem-c'iiI-an, es’trem-I'ni-aii or -e'ni-an. I. a. 
Pertaining to Eatremadura, a province of western Spaio. 


II. 


.i< s p : «■ 

Estremeho, inhabitant of hstremadura.] c-te'rl-o, n. Hot . Sameas rt^erio. 

cK-trep e' , es-trtp', ri. [es-t re fed'; ^^-TjtE'pjNO -jLaw- e-t cr'm I - n n-b I e t, «- Intermlnable^cternal. 


Phrasna etc • —cnlllgmpliic etching, a process of [< L. etesius, < Gr. etfsios, < etos, year.] 
etching in which the sketching la done with pen and Ink 6'te-tC 1 ', a. [F.] //??•. lleadlefis; having the 

on a clean copper plate. The plate or deaign when dry la bead torn off; as, a beast or bird Heti. 

covered wlih a thin etching-ground or varnlah, amoked, elli, edit, n. An Anglo-Saxon consonant, corresponding 
and then soaked In water to soften the Ink, which can then generally with th as in the: distinguished from th in 

he removed with the varnish hy gentle rubbing, leaving the J/ lortK etllil, 

deaign to he bitten in as aa«d.-<lnariicrrcptrpe a clU / a | eth'oi, A. Jf. H r . (i'thal, C. E. J. !)>.), n. Chem. 

cetyl alcohol. See cetvl. [<M- (in ethe.i) + at - (in 

?Ki?oVth C e^ cth-al'dg-haH „. Cttem. Acetic al- 

coating of wax or varnish on a plate prepared for etching, dehyde (CH.CIIO), [< ether + aldehyde.] 

— e.*nce«ile» ft. The needle-llke ateel implement used by c tii'anc, eth'en, A. M. H r . (t'thcn, E.), n. Chem. A col- 
etebera fur tracing the Unea through the ground. e..ipoi u U. orleg8 Kageoua compound (C 3 ll fl ) of the paraffin scries 
e 'lRare°]' S?ie po'lynio^fftamTl’af ® ‘ contained In the & ase«,given off by pctrolenra and in 


Same as ciironoofam. 


illuminating-gas. Called also dimeth\ ul [< ETHER.] 

1R lUu-iilni, eth'a-nim, n. [Heb.] llie seventh Hebrew 
month; Tisri. See calendar. 

To aimmit waste on the lands of another, as the tfestruc- e-icrn't'/rf.* 1 To make eternai; "immortalize. e-tcrDe't. et ll'ef/ethtel,«. [Archaic.] Noble. 

♦ion of timber bv a tenant for years. [< OF. cstreper, < c-tcr'nal, e-ter'nal, a. I. Having neither beginning — etli'el*bnrn'V a. Nobly born; noble. 

I extiriw aee extirpate.] — cs-trcpe'iiicnt, n . nor end of existence; from everlasting to everlasting; ellUc 1, n. The land or estate of an Angio-Saxon; patn- 

"- A — 1 — infinite in doration; as, the eternal God. 2. Having no mony. [< AS. lihet.] 

end; that will endure forever; everlasting; aa, etemaUitc. ctli'ei-lng, eth'el-lng. r?. Eng. Hist. An Anglo-Saxon 
’ .. .1 prince or noble. nih'el--i)ig7> 

%rMri’lteht. Butthe more loft, title o( etMinp, the *.of the noble.... re- 

LSln ^t n d«®;^: ,[< AS. tetkefin,, <M noble tantllyj 

pendent of time or Its conditions, or of the things that etli e 

are perishable; unchangeable; immutable; aiao, of .or „ € !SL B , a trivolent radical (CH,C) 

pertaining to eternity; not temporal; as, eternal truths, cth <C ?I,.C1 Oof^ ShyTenf^S; 

more properly called vinyl. [< etiiene -f -yl.J 


Law. The waste made by cstreplng. 
t-w'lrlcli, ea'trich, n. 1. Down of the ostrich: a trade 

name. 2t. An ostrich. [Var. of ostrich.] ea'lrld^c*. 
eN'trild, ea'triid, n . A spermestine seed-eating bird 

(genua Estrelda), a« the amadavat. . 

e*'irot, n. lit.] An lrrealatlble Impulse; poetic Inaplratlon. 
eM'to-unceT* n. Heat; warmth, 
es'lu-antt, a. Bolling; glowing. 

eM w tn-a'rl-al,efi*cha-[or-tiu-]^r]-al, a . Of, pertaining 
to, or formed lu an estuary; as, estuarial works, e*"- 
tn-a'rl-a»it; c«'tii*n-rli»et. , . 

e^'tu-R-ry, ea'chu-[or -tiu-]e-ri, n. [-bies, pi.] 1. A 
wide lower part of a tidal river. 

Uivere emptying Into ftroogly tidal maa have wide, bay-lik© 
mouths or «?uan«, . , 0 t , a/I , 

Joe. Lx CONTE Compend of Geology pt. I, ch. 2, p.26. [A. w).J 

2. [Rare.] An inlet or arm of the aea. 3. A vapor-bath, 
..It, A boiling spring. [< L. sestuarium, < seslus, tide.] 

ivM't n-tt-ryt. 

«*M'tu-ntct« ri. To bolt up. w^tn-ntet.—e«^tu-a'- 
llont, «. A boiling; irritation. n»»"in-n'tlont. 
e»<-tii'fa, ee-tfi'fa, n. Tsp.] A chamber wholly or in part 
undergroond, attacherl to the pueblos, used as a council- 
chamber and general meeting-place, and formerly for 
religious purpose*. See iiius. in next column. 
eVmrcNn- Violence; agitation. fPH'turet. 
c-HtUrl-eiifCt g-siQM-fins, n. Hunger; greediness. 
e-Mi'rl-oi»-cy$. 


Same aa ethylene. l< 


Caoses and effects mre eternal arrangements, set in the constitu- 
tloo of the world. ... .. " Rt * 1 ’ D 1 


_ _ DRUMMONn POX Vobiscum p. 68, (J. P. ’VO.] ^ *'"'*%*’* -V#-"’V.r 1 - ’ 

5. Appearing Intcroiinablc; perpetual; Inccaaant: often 15 ^lic-os ^.AmerieS mMamily of 

be^n wJLip -Hcvlate Ihe m«rerire of 0.. 'g G?|^itaSSSf+ 

people you discover that tne efrniai waot of pence U ooe of their I;/ tllO-OH'IO-llia, n. ^(t. g.) L< ^r. strain, -f 

treitest difficulties. r , stoma, mouth.] I’/ / llie-osi' , lo-iiiR-tl / iiieJ. 

Wm. Booth In Darkest Nnptondpt.il, ch. 6, p. 213. [f. a w.] Derivativaa: — o't h e-o - Nt nine, n .— to " 

of etemel c LL. wtemalis, < L. ssteiYius, < asvum, mine* e // llie-OM-to / nin-tiiu*, a. & 

k C '-VT;f e 7. l tcr"nH%' ,H o u : ?i!c'V , o“l , ".!:.noi’.'i£} ! 

[Archaic]; e-ter unlit, e-lcriic ? [Arciiaic], e n^lii-mhl* M.-e^ilH'-nw'to-iiioHl, a. & «• 
ter'neclt. „ , .. „ . e'tlier, i'thcr, n. 1. Chem. (i) A colorless, mobiie, 

yma: dt^thless^ endleaa^ever^flthig^ ever-llv ln^, volatile, pleasant-smelling liqmtl compound (CaJlftOCj 


fadeless, Finmortal, imperishable, Interminable, never-end¬ 
ing, never-falling, perennial, perpetual, timeleas, unceas¬ 
ing! undying, unending, unfading, unfailing, without end. 
Eternal strictly signifies without beginning or end. In 
Which sense it applies to God alooe; everlasting applies to 


H 6 ) made by the action of auifuric acid on aicohoi. 
Called also ethyl ether; sulfuric ether. 

It la a solvent of fata, resins, etc., and la an anesthetle. 
safer than chloroform. The officinal ether of the United 


an ~ ou t; 


ell; lii=fevd, 10 = foture; e=k; clmreli; dl« = fAe; go, elitff, Ink; so; tliin; zli = aznre; F. boA, dune. <,from; t, obsolete; X, variant. 









cllicrcail 


02S 


etlij Initiin 


«h«?»Kpe\ C ^ 2 ' or pertaining to .-tho,, as opposed to pathos. et ^^»»*'^eI.-y « The office or jnri^licjion of an 

about 94 and 6 per cent, respectively. ° Vlili****,.. _ etnnaren, or the pro\ince or ttmtory ruled hy him. 

H^fLm»tanh a nl«W ,°h, h? 1 ?? 0 " compound* <le- -r?hfJn™,lntive,tlH. dative of a personal pronoun neonl's- characteristic of ara°ee CttonTr £onl?*dS 

rived from alcohols by the substitution of a compound nterjected to indicate indirect interest or sympathetic SrisPiV,: characteristic or a race, nation, or people, de¬ 
radical for the hydrogen atom in hydroxyl, including the concern. interest or syrapatnetic acriptiv^of or based on national peculiarities; racial; 

above (see def. ( 1 )), which is derived in this way from — et Ii'lc-al -1 y, adv.— cth'l< -al-itc**, n. 
ethyl alcohol (C 2 I1b.O il). elli'I-elze, eth'i-saiz, v. [-cized; -ci'zing.] I. t. To 

According as the hydrogen of the hydroxyl is replaced by invest with ethical qualities; treat ethically, 
the radicals Of various alcohols, as methyl, ethyl, propyl, Naturalising ethics reverses the idenlifrimr nrfkcess whirh rather 
cetyl, and glycerin, ethera are wiled niethylic, ethyltc, pro ethicises Nature. Martinkau Types of ethical Theory vol. ii f 
pylic , cetyl, glycerin, etc. Lthers are simple, mixed, or bk. ii, branch i, ch. 2, p. 424. Imacm ’VI 1 V 

compound: simple when the substituting radical is identl- it } Tn HiaenuB othipa. mnwiL . 

cal with the alcohol, as C^IEO-C^IIa (ethyl ether); mixed _* cei Zle *,..®*** *" e * 5 . c +* 


when 
compound 


Ith the alcohol, as C 2 ILO.CsH 5 (ethyl ether): mixed 'Vht’ “V u ,,' , r-V 11 

they are different, as CsIIsO.ClG (ethyl methyl ether); cl .* 1 U8 > »• 

ouod w’hen the substituting radical Is an acid radical, in £ t° both ethics and religion. 


Pertain- 


____ o __ f ig to 

which reacts with the alcohol radical to form a salt which clli/lo*, eth'ice, n. 1, Tfie science of human duty: the 


is called also an eater. 

2. Phys. Sci. A supposed medium filling ali space, 
through which the vibrations of light, radiant heat, and 
electric action are propagated. Called also luminiferous 
ether. This medium, whose existence most modern au¬ 
thorities consider to be established, is thought to be more 
elastic than any ordinary form of matter, and to exist 
i hroughout all known space, even within the densest bodies. 
Klectric and magnetic phenomena can be explained as due 
to strains and pulsations io the ether. 

3. The upper air; the upper regions of the sky, or the 
atmosphere that fills them. 4. Philos . ]n ancient cos¬ 
mology, a supposed fifth element that was believed to fill 
the heavens above the moon; a higher form of fire, of 
which the sun and stare were composed, or of air, 
breathed by the gods. [< L. aether, < Gr. aithlr, < 
aithb, burn.] te'tlicr}. 

—compound spirit of ether, an anodyne mixture of 
stronger ether (90 per cent.), alcohol (67 per cent.), snd ethe¬ 
real oil (3 per cent.). Called also Jlojfnutn's anodyne .— e'- 
tlicr«en"giite, n. Sccenoine. 

Derivatives e-tlier'Ie, a. Of or pertaining to 
ether, either atmospheric orchemical. e-t licr'lc-alj. 
— e"tl»er-If"l-ea'tloi», n . Chem. The formation 
of ether.— e'tlirr4-form", a. Having the character 
of ether.— e'tlier-l-fy", vt. Chem. To change’into 
ether.— e'tlier-ott*, a. Chem. Like ether, especially 
in odor. 

e-lhe're-al, g-tlil're-al, a. 1. Having the nature of 
ether or air; hence, light; airy; fine; subtile; exquisite. 

It is the ethereal character of wit, that gives the charm to 
>1. Davies Fun vol. ii, p. 256. [T. BROS. ’78.] 


science of right and of right character and conduct; 
moral science; also, a treatise on the science; as, the 
ethics of Aristotle. See duty; modal; right; viiitue. 

The science of ethics treats ( 1 ) of the nature of the moral 
agent as an Intelligent and free being possessed of s con¬ 
science; sod ( 2 ) of the nature of virtue and of the right In 
conduct, actions, and aims, embracing the consideration of 


ethnological. 

Of all the ethntc religion*, that of Hindustan is admitted to bo 
the oldest. Mackev Encyc . Freemasonry p. 341. {nos. 79.] 

2. Of, pertaining to, or peculiar to the nations that are 
neither Jewish nor Christian; gentile; heathen; pagan. 
.We can communicate to ethnic nations the externals of our civ¬ 
ilisation hut cot its soul. J. F. Clarke Common Sense in lle- 
ligion ch. 17, p. 383. [o. ft CO. ’74.] 

[< F. ethnique , < L. ethnicus , < Gr. ethnikos , < ethnos, 
nation.} c tli'nl e-alt. 

Derivatives:— etli'nlc, n. A gentile; pagan; 
hentben.— rt li'nlc-nl -1 y, adv.— etli'nl-<*l*m, n. 
Religion of human origin, as distinguished from Judaism 
and Christianity; paganism; heathenism; idolatry.— 
otli'nl-elM, n. An ethnologist. — etli'iilwlif, a . 
Heathenish.— etli'nlzc, vi. To tend toward or favor 
heathenism. 


<y, eth-ned'i-ei, n. The branch of ethnoi- 
;als wit’ 


the supreme good or end, the supreme rule, and the ulti- elli-itod'i-c 

mate ground of obligation. Tliroreticnl ethic*, In its oev that deals with rnmnarafive YZ'Yl 

application to man, alms to ascertain the principles of the I j urip P rudeDCe - [< <*r. 

iuefll moral manhood and life; practical ethic* makes ethnos, race, -f- dik%, justice.] 

application of these principles in directing man to the at- etli-iioff'e-ny, eth-nej'e-m, n. The department of eth- 
tafnraent of the ideal character and life. nology that deals with the genesis of nations or origin 

Ethics is the science that offers a rational explanation of the ra CCS. [< Gr. ethnos, race, -f- -GENT.] 
ideas of Rightness and Ougbtnees; and thnt deals with the Life —Ctlr'llO-Jjen'le, a. 1 . Of Or pertaining to eth- 
of free personal beings under these ronceptions, considering it as nogeny. 2. Producing raCCS Or peoples. 

° r norm of exceUenre ’ "“A"™** to wEich is otli-nojr'ra-pliy, eth-neg'ro-fi, n. 1 . Anthrop. The 
*“* _ branch that considers man geographically and descrip¬ 

tively, treating of the origin and subdivision of races, 
and embracing theories of monogenism and polygenism, 
the study of the continental areas at the time of man’s 


repartee. ,i.. <vi. |<, «w. [i. onuo. io.j . ,, , _ 4 / « ~ . 

aeriaP i hea?eL , Jv 0r bflJ ° nging 10 the Cthcr ° r np P er air ^ e1?»'IUrVthVd (xm)!^: 


obligatory. 

Francis L. Patton Syllabus of Ethics intro., p. 2. [’88.] 

2. The principles at the foundation of the right regula¬ 
tion of conduct. (1) The principles underlying the obli¬ 
gations of moral beings universally; moral principles; as, 
the requirements of ethics are absolute. (2) The principles 
respecting right snd duty of a philosophical system, school, 
or leader; as, the ethics of Hegelianism. (3) Any body of 
principles or rules concerning moral obligation, whether 
true or false, that Is intended to regulate practise In any 
particular sphere of activity; as, medics I ethics. 

3. The moral sciences generally, including, besides moral 
science proper, the various branches of political and so¬ 
cial science, of law (civil, political, and international), of 
jurisprudence, etc. [PI. of ethic.] 

— ctli'l-cl*t, n. One who writes upon or is versed 


appearance on earth, and the causes and consequences 
of migration. 


stndies the xubdivisioo and mi^ralioo of 
.u j , lhae* iuelf 


aerial; heavenly. 

Let hb oow 


Ethnography . . _ _ ___ _ 

races, local traits, peculiarities and customs, and coni 
to matters of present observation. 

D. G. Brinton Anthropology p. 7. |pus. 8Y AUTBoa *92.] 
2. Formerly, ethnology. [< Gr. ethnos , race, -f -graphy.] 
Derivatives:— elli-nog;'ra*plier, n. One who 
studies or is proficient in ethnography, elli-nojr'ra- 
]>lil*t£.— etli"no-g;rn|>li'|e, a. Of or pertaining 
to ethnography; descriptive of races and peoples. 
etli"no -ffrapli'le-HlJ.— etli "iio-sraiili'Ic- 
al-ly, adv. 

science of the 


,-„ -. Chem. A compound of an 

Descend from this ethereal height. ziroTl’i'''TJ' etSv^’' 81 a " d e ‘ hy ' ; ^ 1. TllC 

Wordsworth JV>fcr lletlYroU at. 31. >r 2 . s)a ’ x L< E ^. 1IYL -J natural races and families of men. 

. . etli'l-deiier, n. Same as ethylidene. “ 

3. Of or pertaining to an ether. See phrases. 4. ei li'lne, eth'm (xm), n. Chem. Same ae acetylene. 

Prtystc*. Of or pertaining to ether; having the nature of etli^I-on'Ie, etb'i-en'ic, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, 

or containing ethyl and sulfur. \<e- (in ethylene) 4- 
Gr. theion , sulfur . 1 


History catches man as he emerges from the patriarchal state: 
ethnology shows how he lived, grew, and improved io that state. 

w. BagEHOT Physics and Pd dies cb. 1, p. 15. [a. *73.] 


uu, ... is exceedingly more rare and more 
Brewster Fetcton ch. 17, p. 273. [h. ’39.] 


Phrases:— ctlnonlc ncld, a liquid compound (C?H 6 S 2 
O 7 ) formed by the addition of water to ethionlc aohydrld. 
— e, an Ii y d r I«1, a crystalline compound (CaHxSoOe) fonned 
by the actfon of sulfuric anhydrid on alcohol. Called also 
car by l sulfate. 


1 ,’an extract in the prepa- i'thi-ei). [Archaic.] I. a. Ethiopian; aleo, 

or menstruum.—e. oil “eiriD; black. II. n. An Ethiopian. vE'tlil-o 


2. Specifically, the branch of anthropology proper that 
considers man historically and analytically. 

It embraces (l) ethnography. the study of races and race 
characteristics, including ethnic psychology; ( 2 ) sociology ♦ 
(3) elhuotechnics; (4) the study or comparative religion'* 
(5) linguistics,' and (6) folk-lore. Seethe Italicized words. ’ 
Ethnology . . . cootemplste* man as a social creature. It ia 
more concerned with tbe mental, the psychical part of mao, than 
with his physical oatnre, aod seeks to trace tbe intellectual develop¬ 
ment of rommooities by studying the growth of government, laws, 
arts, languages, religions, snd society. 

B. G. Brinton Anthropology p. fl. jpus. sy author *92.] 
[<jGr. ethnos, race, 4- -logy.] 


ether. 

This ethereal medium, 
elastic than air. I 

[< L. aetherius, < Gr. aitheiips, < ailher; see ether.] 

c-tlic're-uni; <*-tlie're-ou*$; e-ilic'rl-iilj; e- 
tlie'rl-ani. 

Synonyms: sec airy; anoelic; celestial. 

Phrasesethereal extract, 

rntlon of which ether is the agent c. __ _ _ 

(t r . S. Pharm.), s neutral volatile yellowish Ifquld, consist- ^'llil-opet. 

ing of equal volumes of heavy oil of wine and alcohol, made I£"l ltl-o'pl-un, i*thi-fl'pi-an, < 2 . 1 . Of, pertaining to. 

by di8tllfing24 parts of alcohol, 54 of sulfuric acid, 1 of water, or derived from Ethiopia 
and stronger ether. . . . ...... „ , „ . 

Derivatives:—c*tlie"rc-al'l-t y, n. 1. The theAbviS“wh“hiheolltaf?„ . 

Stutc or quality Of being ethereal or incorporeal. 2. That most important mernWr; the Libyan or Berber . . . andtha Hot- lc * nl i «■— etll"llO-log'l<*-al4j% adv . According 
which is ethereal or spiritual. tentot. \V. D. Whitney La,ig. and study of Lang. lect. ix, p. to ethnological principles.— ct li-noro-gjst, n. One 

The mind, when fed on mere fantasies and etherialities, has no i 8 * . who is proficient in ethnology, ctli-iiol'o-geri. 

vigor/or the stem duties of life. 2. In general, African; negro. [< L. ^Pthiojna, < Gr. elli"iio-iuu'nl-ac, eth*no-m 6 'nl-ac, n. Arabidadvo- 

H. Mann Lect. on Education lect. vi, p. 324. [mann ’67.] Aithiopia, Ethiopia.] /E"tlil-o'|»l-itn$; IS"tlil- cate of racial autonomy; an extreme nationalist. [< Gr. 

e-flie're-nl-ifcin}:; e*tlie"rl-al / l-ty±.— e-tlie"* . . ethnos, race, -j- maniac.] 

rc-nl-l-za'tlo ii, n. The act of etherealizing, or the l-o'i>l-n n, n. 1. An African black man; a negro. etli"ii0-p*y-<*lio1'o-s;y, eth'no-sai-cel'o-ji, n. The 

state of being etherealized. e-llie"rl-iil-l**ti'lloni. A native of ancient Ethiopia. 3. A group of the study of the psychological or spiritual endowments and 
— e-tlie're-al-lzr, v . I. L 1 . To make ethereal; Hamitic stock of languages, embracing the .Somali, Gaila, conditions of races and pcopies. [< Gr. ethnos, race, -f 
spiritualize. 2. To cthcrify. II. i. To become ethereal. Beja, and Dankali dialects. jE"t1iI-o'|il-nn;. psychology.] 

e-tlie're - al - l*e}:.— e * llie'rc * al - ly, adv.— e- — K'llil-o-i»f 8 Mct, n. A negro woman. — etl»"no-|>*j'"elio-lo«;'lc-al, a. 

llie're-al-ne**, n. Iv'tlil-op'lc, rthi-ep'ic, n. The language of ancient etli"no-terli'iile*, eth'no-tec'nics, n. The study of 

e'tlier-ene, I'ther-In, n. Same as ethylene. Ethiopia; the language used in the services and records the arts in their relation to tribes and races. [< Gr. 

I5"lhe-rl'l-d«e, i-tlie-ral'i-df or e’tbe-rFi-de, n. pi. t ^ ie Abyssinian Church; Gecz; also, one of certain ethnos, race, -(- technl, art.] 



e-ilic'ri-old, a}*-tlie'rl-o!d, a. e'llil-op*t, n. Same as yETiuops. 

p'tlier-ln, I'thgr-in, n. Chem. A crystalline compound eth'ize, eth’oiz, vt. [Rare.] To establish morals or ciis- 
polymeric with ethylene, that separatee from ethereal oil t ? 1118 among. 

after etanding. [< etreb.] e'tlier-litpi. etlimo-. Derivedfrom Greek Ithmos , sievc(< Wtd, sift): 

clli'er-lng;, cth'gr-Ing, n. A flexible rod for binding a combining form used chiefly in adjectives with the 


hedgea. [Prov. Eng.] 
p'tlicr>l*in, I'therdzm. n. Med. The phenomena re¬ 
sulting from the inhalation of ether as an anesthetic, 
c'tlicr-lze, I'thgr-aiz, tt. [ ized; -i’zing.1 1. To sub¬ 
ject to the inflnence of ether. 2. To etheriry. e'llior* 
IwJ, 

Derivatives e"tlier-i-za > 


general sense “of or pertaining to the ethmoid and some 

other bone indicated.”—rtIi''iiio-crn , nl-«l, a. Of or _____ 

pertaining to the ethmoid and other bones of tlie cranium, cth-ol'o-gyn. n. Ethics.—„-„. K iV ,, 

— etli"ino-fron'tnl, a. Of or pertaining to the ethmoid Ic-ult, a. Of or pertaining to ethics.— cth-ol'o-ciMf. 
and frontal bones: as, tlie ethmofrontal suture, ctli"- n. One who writes on ethical questions. K ” 

inoi• ilo-lron'tn11etli"ino-Iuc'rI-mn 1,ctb". e"tho-po-ct'ict, a. Portraying character. 


The science of Ethology may be called the Exact Science of 
Character. Mill Logic bk. vi, cb. 5, \ 4, p. 543. [n. ’56-1 

2+. Mimicry. [ < L. eihotogia , < Gr. tthologia, < Wios, 
character; and see -ology.] 

Derivatives: — e"tl»o-lo£j'le, e"tli o-lo«j'lc- 
al, a. Treating of character.— r-tliol'o-^l*), n. I. 
An observer and student of ethology. 2+. A mimic. 

* et h"o-Tog / ict l etli"o-log'- 


mo - Incli'ry -mnlt.—et Ii"mo - innx'il - lu -ry, a.— e'llio*, I'thes, n. 1 The characteristic snirit diRnosi 
- - r.a'llon,n. I.Theact <*tb"ii»«-nn/snl, a.— et 1i"mn-im I'n-in), a.— Jill"- tion or tendenev of a oeonle or communitvns exTiTS^d 

or process of etherizing, or the state of being etherized. nio-i»re-st»lic-i»oi'dnl, «.-i t li"iiio-s t *lir'iioid, a. in ^stoms^ ^ commumtj ns expressed 

2. Etherification, collier -1. Mi'tlo n^-e'tl.er- -vtymo-tnr'hi.nn], a cth^ii.o-tiir'bl.nntci.- ln ^elr customs, tastes, etc.. 

I"zer n An annaratus for administering ptber nr a et h"nin-t ur'lii-iui], n. Anat. Oneof the lateral masses 

person who admiK?s it o't 1 .^ i Si ’ 8 the ^ ,in J 0 J d > on whlch flre 8ltU;lted the superior and mid- 

person wno aammiBters it. e'llier-1 *er^. die turbinal bones.-etli"tiio-votii'cr-inc, a. 

e ra-plij , n. Same as aerography. [< et li'moltl, cth'nieid, a. Anat. Of or pertaining to the 

n h A lt . , ,, .. ethmoid; literally, like a sieve. [< Gr. UhmontRs. < 

C i 1 r I° ’ 71 ' P^P 1 ' A yellowish oily liquid uhmos (see ethmo-)4 eidos; see -om.] — ethmoid ceils, 

hydrocarbon that separatee from ethereal oil. [< etueji cavities in the ethmoid and adjoining bones enclosed by 

+-ol.J JC'tlicr-ol;. delicati* lamelUc. See Ulus, under nasal fossa. , r ^ - v 

etii'le, eth y ic. I. a. Same as ethical. II. n. The etli'niol«l, n . A bone, cnhical in man and composed Compare pathos. [< Or. ethos, character.] 

philosophy of morals; ethics: now in revived use hy of thin plates, situated at the base of the skill], behind fVi / .V ^ a *- arae bs /Btiiusa. 

some philosophical writers instead of ethics, but usually the root of the nose. The filaments of the olfactory i,’ ?i\ ♦a, A monatomic umsoiated organic rad- 

presentlng the philosophy rather than the science of mo- nerve pass through it and are distributed to the mucous * 3 if. f ' eri( * ; Adjectively the word 

rality. membrane that covers it. Called also ethmoid bone. m a compound; as. 


in their customs, tastes, etc.; the geniiisof an institution 
or a system. 

They all had tbe same ethos, the same love of letters. 

SAINTS8URY Essays in Eng. Lit., Peacock p. 260. [a. ’91.] 

2. Gr. Art & Rhet. The inherently noble and elevating 
quality of a work, tyjie, or period in art or iiteratore, as 
opposed to whnt is merely emotional, incidental, and 
transient; as, the dignity and ethos of certain Greek 



The poetry of the ooimafrinative Chinese J* noticeable for ethical nation or people; viceroy. [ < Gr. ethnarches, < ethnos, ethyl carbamin, amido-ethane. Compare diethylAm- 

tfood 4 e i.se, Alger Poetry of the East pref., p. 6 . (r, bbos. ’74.] nation, 4- archd, rule.] in ; triethylamin. [< ethyl 4 amin.] 


sofa, arm, tjsk; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, I = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atj»m; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 







ctltj lale 
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e ii eli re 


el li'y 1-alc, eth'il-et orn. Chem. Same as alco- — _ 

UOLATE. PJT 6 *} 

eth'yl-eiie, et-h'il-In, n. Chem. A colorless inflam- 
mahle gaseous compound (0,11*) having a suffocating tore: suppose. II* i. ‘ 1 .To take aim: 
odor and contained in coal-gas; bicarbureted hydrogen. w i t h a(t To shape one’s course. 3 . 

Called also olejlant gas, elayl, ethene. [< ethyl.] To make an effort. 4. To he ambitious. 

Phrases; —ethylene blue, see blue.— e. plnfino- ec'clett ec'klej.— el'tler. n. 
cblorid {Chem.), a yellow compound (C^H+PtCf*) formed et't le 2 , rt. To earn. [< Ice. odhla ; see 
by boiling platlnic ehlorld in alcohol. It deposits metallic addle 2 , r.] nd'dle;, 
platinum on a aurface oo which It Is heated.—e. series — et'tlings, n. pi. [North. Eng.] 
( Chem.), a series of hvdrocarhon compounds, of which eth- Wages; earnings. 

ylcnc Is the tj’pe, having the general formula C n H;>n. et'tle, n. [Scot.] I. Intention; aim. 

elli-yl'1-dene, eth-iW-din, n. Chem. A theoretical 2. Opportunity. f 
divalent unsaturat&l radical (C’FI S .C11), Dietameric with el'lrltig-lle, et-ring-cnt, n. Mineral. 
ethylene. Formerly called ethidene. A vitreous hvdrous al a in in urn-calc i- 

ctli'yl-l ii, elh'il-in, n. Chem. Any one of several com- um sulfate of doubtful composition, 

plex ethers of glycerin and ethyl, as triethylin (C S 1I 6 (0. crystallizing in the hexagonal system. 

C a llA s ). -■* [< Ettrinqen on the Rhine.] 

ctli*yl-*iil-ftt / rlc, I eth'il-eul-firi'rie, a. Chem. Of, tF'tnde', S’tiid', n. IF.) A study: an ex- 
e l h"v I -*it 1 -]>lin'r I c, (pertaining to, or derived from Kh?n^rfSrmer 

ethyl and sulfuric acid. tinnw nrSnn?nfS ,n mastcri ug some difficulty of tech- 

— cthyl*iillurlc acid, a brown viscid liquid compound n loue 
(IIC 1 H 5 SO 4 ) formed hy the action of sulfuric acid on alco- * a., 

hnl It la an i n tnnrt o/l la t o npndn/tf rtf nfhoHflpQtlnn ^ 1 f 


Bol. 1. A very 
evergreen trees of the 



generally 

row, glandular-punctate 
leaves and axillary umbels 
or heads of apetalous flow¬ 
ers with very numerous sta¬ 
mens. Some speciea of 
these trees, known as gum* 
trees, are among the tallest 
In the world, being between 
400 and 500 feet lilgh. Al¬ 
though of rapid growth, lhc 
wood la hard aud durable, 
and Is much used. Several 
are medicinal. They are na¬ 
tive chiefly in Australia. 

2. [e-] A tree of this genua; 
a eucalypt. [<Ep--hGr. 
kalyptd , coverO—en^ca- 
lyp-tog'ra-pliy, n. A 
treatise on the eucolypts. 
eu-cal'a-lep"KV, yu-cut' 

~ * "'tU 



Australian Eucalypta. 

The giant string'*bark (Euca- 


hol. It la an intenneefiate product of etherification. ryingsewlng-lmplemcntaor other small n h»n'si n ’ P/nlnst q'h#» 

e'll-o-lnte, S'ti-o-let, v. [-la’ted; -la’tino.] 1 . t. Articles, a-lep hi, n. Philos. The 1IIC KIIUH „ riUKJ . ultl . MJVUra . 

I. To blanch or whiten (a plant) hy excluding the aun- et / vm. et’Iin. n. fltare.l Same as ety- I °r 8 ?“ nu understand- lypt ms amygdahno)-, *od leaves 

light. 2. To impart a pale or sickly hue to the akin of mon. Firn^n A of thln g*- r Compare *od flowers of the hlue gum ( E. 

(a human being) by disease or absence of light. -et-viti'ic,^. Belonging to orchar- ‘ U J\ acatalepsy. [< eu- + d^ulus). 

within tho» b™a. of strang. Violated bolnp, [princoMo. of ™J he ' , ‘ rn ’ on or origiDal W fro Gr. kaUfptitj eee catalepst.] CM-oat"«- , ei»'nl-a;. 

Japan] there are little brains fashioned contrariwise to ours by a „„ lt Tnn rrtn „ r ... Etl-CCpll'a-la, yU- 8 ef'a-la, J). pi. EtltOm. A division 

long heredity of different culture. cl . > -M 10 -! 0 ^ etl-m°-l©j i-con, w. j-c a, ptj 0 f tipnlarians having larvae with very distinct heads, as 

P. l/n-i in Harper s Monthly Dec., *90, p. 122. An etymological dietionary or a treatise on the denva- crBn £fli C8 . r< eu .^l Gr. kephall, head.] 

II. i. 1. To become white or whiter, as a plant tion of words. fLL., < Gr. etijmologikon, neut. of ety- —cu-cepli'nl-oux, a. 

throngh absence of Jiglit. 2. Med. To acquire a sickly motogika*, etymological,< etymologia; see etymolooy.J ei| / e | ia . rlsl , y Q' ca . r i 8t Ch. IUst. 1. The Lord’s 


iAw,etymological, <etymologia; see etymolooy.J eil ' ell n-rlsi, yfl'ca-ris't,’ n. 
hue fnim disease or confinement in a dark place. [< F. cl^y-i»io-lo« / l-eiini$. Supper, a solemn rite coil 

■ * ’ ' ’ -~.ol'o-gl*I, et'i-mei;o-jist, n. ^ One who specially Christ for the salvation of 


etioler, hlanch, < esteule, straw, < L. stipula; see stip- clVinol 


ule.] e'll-o-llze^. 

Derivatives e'H-o-la^ied, a. Blanched; 
colorless; pale, e'll-o-latej.— e^il-o-ln'llon, n. 
e'll-o-llti, I'ti-o-lin, n. A yellow form of chlorophyl 


studies or treats of the origin of words. 

The etvmologi.sl must not be implicitly t runted; for it is oecos- 
nary to be aequaioted with the history of a people ... to be certain 
of local derivatives. I. DTSHAEl.1 Amenities of Lit., Same of Eng¬ 
land in vol. i, p. 37. [w. j. w. ’66.] 


ci"y-m«l'o-s:cr+. 
et"y-mol'o-glz<', et'i-moPo-jcdz, 


_, . _ ^ [-oized; -01'- 

27Specifically: (1) lTaden“ce.“an inquiry after zino.1 1. t. To give or trace the derivation of (a word). 
■ - ' ena as in biology or phvaio II. i- To study the history and trace the derivation 


. . commemorating the dying of 

Christ for the salvation of men: the noly sacrament; 
the eommnnion of the body and blood of Christ. 

A direct, insulting, contemptuous misuse of the blessed Eucha¬ 
rist, is necessarily the deepest and most awful sacrilege which can 
be committed upon earth. WISEMAN Sermons on Moral Subjects 
ser. ix, p. 166. [D. A J. S. ’65.1 

2 . Hence, the elements, bread and wine, in the com¬ 
munion. 


canses. . , 

the physical causes of phenomena. 

Etiology in Whewell [u] applied to the scieaeee which treat of 
causes as well aa of effects. K.-F. locah. Philos, p.568. [BU.ACO.] 

(2) Philos. The assigning of a First Cause to account for „ ...... , r - .... 

the universe of events. (3) Med. The branch of medical — ot"y-uioi o-gl-zn or-KH lion 
science that Inquires into and treats of the causes of et''y-tuol'o-jij', et’i-mmo-ji, n. ]-gies, pl.\ 


science that Inquires 1 _ 
disease, both general and specific. (4) llhet. The giving 
of a canse or reason for anj thing; also, the reason itself. 

Etiology, ia Rhetoric, [i«] applied to the form of speech io 
which the reasoa is given, along with a statement made. 

K.-F. I'ocab. Philos, p. 668. [SH. A CO.] 

f< LL ,setioloaia,< Gr. aitiotogia, < aitia, cause (< ailed, 
acmand); anti see- olooy.] aFtl-ol'o-gy}. 

Derivatives: — e v [or w^ll-o-logTr-al, a. Of 
or pertaining to etiology; assigning or tending to assign 
a reason or cause. — etiological myth, a myth arising 
in « popolar attempt to assign an origin to some object, 
fact, orcostora.— e"[or le^jll-o-lo^'lc-al-ly, adv .— 
©"[or n * 

ef'l-i|iicLte*, ct'i-kot' (xm), n. 1. The formalities 
or usages required by the customs of polite society or 
professional Intercourse, collectively; tne conventional 
ceremonial of polite society. 2. The established rule of 
precedence ana ceremony m a court or In any official or 
other body. 

To water uninvited the royal presence wu to break over all the 
rnlen of court etiquette. 


lie [Luther] believed that the body and blood of Christ are really 
and locally present in the Eucharist. 0. Hodoe Systematic The¬ 
ology vol. b, pt. iii, ch. 3, p. 414. [s. ’72.] 

3t. The box containing the host; the pyx. 4t. Any 
solemn thanksgiving. [< LL. eocharistia, < Gr. eueha- 
7 is/ia, < ev, well, -f chaird, rejoiee.] 
Derivativea^cti^elia-rlsiMIc, a. 1. Pertain¬ 
ing to or of the nature of the euchariat. 2* Expressive 
of thanka. 

The sacrifice* were partly propitiatory, that le, voluntary acta of 
reverence, . . . partly eucharistic, or expressive of gratitude for 
the divine hlessings. 

Ii. H. illLMAX Hist. Jeics vol. I, hk. iii, p. 200. [w. j. W. ’66.) 

ou'Vlia-rlN'ilc-alt. — eu'Vlia- rl*'llc-al - ly, 
adv .— cii"oli«-rlja'llze, rt. To consecrate with 
k thanksgiving, na the bread and wine in the eueharist. 

elements of the sentence. 3. The history of npartieulur oueli // t , l-ni / oii, ynk'el-^'on, n. Gr. Ch. Sacramental 
word with all its changes of form, phonetics, spelling, unetlun uf the sick. [< Gr. eucM, prayer (< euchomai, 

and meaning, either in one given language only or in- pray), + elaion; ace el.eo-.] 

_ * _® • ,u. i __ a —1<'u'Vli o.l n't n vft'L-p.iaOa 


of words, or to conjecture or propose etymologies. [< 
F. etymoloquer, < LL. etymologlso, < L. etymologia; sec 

ETYMOLOGY.] Ct"y-tlloI'o-gl*C$. 

. -’oil, «. 

. „ . T _ ... 1. That 

branch of philology which treats of the derivatioo, struc¬ 
ture, and growth of words, and word*inflections. 

What etymology protenses to teach i* no longer merely that one 
word i* derived from another, bat how to prove, step by step, that 
one word wms regularly and aecesoarily changed loto another. 

Max MCller Science of Lang, second series, p. 259. [8. *75.] 

2. Gram. The branch of grammar that treats of the 
parts of speech and their inflections * the science of the 

/•lnmnntu s\f tKo uonfonn/i c l Tho hiflfrtftr at fl nilHlOnllir - 



Ltmak Abbott Old Testament' Shadows ch. 14, p. 201 . [h. 70.] ^I'y.moiijet'i-mon, n. I . The radical or root form of a 
3. [Rare.] A label. [< F. etiquette; see ticket.] word. 2. The primitive signification of a word. [L., < 


giving the derivation of words. [< F. ttymologie, < L. IStt'eli lie, vfi'cait, n. One of a sect of Christiana, ongl- 
etymologia, < Gr. etymologia , < etymon (aee etymon); natlD S in tIie , 4th ce » tl iry, who resolved re Igion chiefly 
and see-oLOOT.] into prayer. See Massalian. [< Gr. euchitee, < euche, 

Derivativea et^y-mo-log'le-al, a. Relating prayer* < euchomai, P ra y-1 
to or founded upon etymology; as, etymological forms; Inn l-tlne, yu-clan 1-dt or-de, n. pi. Helminth. 

an etymological definition, el^y-tno-log'le*.— et"- A family of rotifers with the trochal disk rounded, 
y-m«-lotr / le-al-ly adv. wreath in eluBlers, aud bipartite lonea. l^ti'cliln- 

*• -* J - W 1 -- 71. (t. g.) t vrt. _ 1 _ O ehlnnta imner \vr»nli>n onr. 


, [f 1 

ment.J Ku-clila 



eu- + Gr. chlanis, upper woolen gar- 

— ejt'olila-tiltl, n.— eu'clila-uold, a. 

CTeenlah explo- 
f chlorin dloxld 
action of-hydro- 


Sicilian volcano. iEl-iie'anJ. etT-aK'ler/yu-as't^r, n. Spong. A spicule with equal 

^^tolle', 6'twfil‘, n. [F.] 1 . A 8tsr»ahsped figure. *2, Her. Blender rays radiating from a common center. [<eu-- 4- 
Same as estoilk. 3. A star-shaped redoubt, no longer Gr. ast?r % etar.l 

■ f i| »»ii 1 tA^Tif m ii l n Of or nortainintr to Fton Lu-as^t o*r(d^tlo*ft, yu-as t^-roi d^-o, n. pi. A sub- 
F^n. pcrU,mulg ,0 E ‘°'‘ cta« of Asteroi'Ua, compri»mg the tree jtartlehee. [< 

‘ ^_Er- -f Arteroidea.] -eu-H^te-roIMe-nn,a. A n. .. .. . 

Knd || n r '~~ j IB B Eti^H-lro^a. vQ’as-tr^aa. n. ol. Sjxmg. A subtribe et^e^o-io^-otGyn’co-lO'jl-en, n. r-Gi-A,p/.] 1. [E-] 

of astrophoran chonstida without spiraster or ater- Gr. Ch. The book containing the ritual. 2. Any liturgy 


or has been a student at 
Eton College. 

^tou-pille', e’tn-pl'yu, «. 
[F.l Mil. An Inflammable 
match made of cotton yarn 
steeped In spirits and gun¬ 
powder. 

■*;-lrit»'enii, g-trus'ean, 
a. Bclongingor relating to 
ancient Etruria, a country 
in Italy west of the Apen¬ 
nines, including the Arno 
valley, or to its people, or 
their language, civiliza¬ 
tion, or art; Tyrrhenian. 

The yellow race*. . . probably 
founded that Etruscan civiliza¬ 
tion to which the Roman*, in 
the early day*. . . . owed ao 
much. C. W. IICTSON Itcgin. 
of Civilization ch. 3, p. 28. [c. 
K CO. ’VI.) 


[< L. Etruscu*. < Etm- 
ria, Etruria.] li-iru'rl- 



Fluid euchlorine was obtained hy eocloaing chlorate of potash 
and sulphuric acid io a tube, and leaving them to act oo each other 
for twenty*four hours. Faraday Researches in Chem. and 
Physics, Euchlorine p. V2. [R. T. F. ’5V.] 

[< EU--f- Gr. chlfo'os; see cnLon-.] 

— eti-clt lo'rlc, a. Of, pertaining to, or like euchlo- 
rln; especially, greeDish. ett'c 1 »Iore$. 


raster spicules. [< EU-.-f Gr. asfron, star.] or prayer-book. [< Gr.euchologion, <euchY(< euchomai, 

— CH-aw'lroHe, a. pray), prayer, + Ugd, say.] ett'olio-loguef; ch- 

Kn^blcpli-ttr'l-tlic, yfi hlef-or'i-dl or -d€, n. pi. Herp. cliol'o-gyt. 

A family of eoblepharoidean lizards resembling geckos cu'cltre, yQ'kgr, Tt. [EU r cnnED; eu'chrino.] In the 
hut with o single parietal, including all the species. game 0 f euc hre, to prevent (an opponent) from taking a 
lCu-hlepli'ii-rlK, n. (t. g.) T< eu- + Gr. blepharon, gpeeified number of tricks after he has taken advantage 
eyelid, < btejid, see.l — eit-blepli'n-rld, n .— ett- of one of the privileges of the game; heDce, to outwit or 
blcplFii-rold, a. « n. defeat; as, to euchre a man in Business. 

l'Hi* 1 >lepli''n-rol / <le-a, yu-blef’a-rei'de-a, n.pl. Herp. cu ' c iire, n. 1 . A game of cards, in which the opportu- 
A euperfamily of Hoards with concavo-convex verte- 11 ity to take advantage of certain privileges, connected 


hne and without postorbital or postfrontal arches. 
Eubleyijauis -f -OID.] 

— en-blcpli^a-rol'tlc-an, a. & n. 
eti-eal'rlle, n. Same as eukairitk. 
enVa-ly ii, yli'ca-lin, n. Chem. An amorphous un- 
fermentable dextrorotatory sugar (C«11 1 ? 0 4 ) derived 
from inelitose by fermentation or the action of acids. 
[< Eucalyptus.] eu'ea-lln$. 
ctiVa-lypI, yu'ca-llpt, n. Any plant of the genua 

v u''vn-{y ^^Ieue, vQ’ca-lIp'tln, n. 1. A hydrocarbon 
(t’ 10 II,«) obtoinetl 'when eucalyptol is distille<l with 
auL phosphoric onhvdrid. 2. A terpene supposed to occur 

Phrasefl: — Et runpnn Qm.(. n Ellzalw-th’s Gate, Eton in eucalvptus-oil. 
n rt, theartof aneientj^tru- College, with Etonians In the l']ii"ea-lyp"lo<*crl ti'l-tlse, yfi’ca-lip’to-crin'i-dl or 

trnmnd. .1.*. v. .J i '.I ■ . ttilnrinn familw r\f 


rla. will eh includes remark- foreground 
able examples of masonry, Iore ^ ruuon 
sculpture, tomb-painting, pottery, and bronze-work.— E. 
pottery, vn«e«, the pottery of ancient Etruria, including 
Canopic vases or cinerary uma, buccheru nero. or black 
unglazed ware ornamented with figures Impressed or la low 
relief and painted vases in Imltatioo of the Greek, bee 
illu*. In next column and under an them ion. 

IMrus'en n, n. I . One of the ancient people of Etru¬ 
ria. 2. The language of Etruria, apparently neither 
Aryan nor Semitic. lC-tru'rl-ant. 
et'lent, n. A giant, cl'lint. 
et'tcr, et’fr, n. [Scot.] Pus; poison, iit'tert. 


-de. n. Jtl.~ Echht. An Upper Silurian family of cama- 
rate ennoids which have a monocyclic base, the dorsal 
side with 4 basals, 3 by 5 primary radials, 2 by 10 second¬ 
ary radinla, and 3 by 5 mteraxillarics. ICti^oa-lyp- 
loc'rl-tm*, n. (t. g.) [< eu- + Gr. kalyptd, cover, + 
krinon, lily.] 

—uu"ea-lyi»-loc'rl-nltl,n.—ett^ca-lyp-loe'- 
rl-nlle, ou"cn-Iyp-l«c'rl*ti«>ld, a. 
en"ea-lyi> / lol, yD'ca-lip'tol, ti. Chem. A colorless 
camphoraceona liquid compound (C, 0 II, 8 O) contained in 
eucalyptus-oil. [< eucalyptus -f L. oleum; see oil.] 


with naming the trump, ia offered each player in order, 
the side that accepts runnlDg the risk of being euchred. 

The game Is played by from two to six persons (usually by 
four), with a pack from which the spot-carda from the two 
to the seven or the nine arc excluded. The knave of trumps 
(enlled the right boicer) and the other knave of the same 
color (called the left boicer) nre the highest cards except 
when nn extra card called tlie^oA’er ia employed, wbfch card 
lakes all others. 

We had * mu all game, Acid Ah Sin took a hand, 

It was euchre. 

Bret Harte Plain Language from Truthful James St. 4. 
2. The act of euchring or of being euehred; failure to 
score after taking advantage of any of the privileges of 
the game. [Cp. G.jucke, joke.] 

Phrases, etc. : — cuttliront encliro* three-handed 
euchre. In which one person plays sgslnst two.— drive e„ 
progressive euchre In which the losers change tables, as If 
driven away.—<*,ii»nck orp.sdeck, n. The portion of a 
pack of cards used in plsying euchre, generally 82 cards: 
employed also In many other eard-gamea.— progressive 
e*» four-handed cuchrc played by three or mure sets of 
players, the winners or losers changing from one table to 
another In some way agreed upon beforehand.— rnilron d 
e„ four-handed euchre, played with a joker, in which a 
player Is allowed to take his partner’s best card and play 
alone (called a lone hand). There may also be peculiarities 
In scoring. The name Is applied loosely.— nixslmnded 
or bid <‘ M a variety of euchre played by six persons, In 


an = out; oil; In = feud, jn = future; c = k; church; dlt = the\ go, eiitg, Ink; so; thin; zlt = azure; F. boh, dtinc. < t front; obsolete; %, variant. 












ciiHiroic' 


GtfO 


cmijerittu' 


the one who engages to take the largest number of eu "dl-|iicit'r»i I, yfi’di-plfi'roi. a. Biol. Bilaterally li y-dl'na, yu-ic'thi-dai'na or -dl'na, n. pi. 

tricks has the pri vilege of naming the trump. symmetrical. f< eu- 4- Gr. dis (< dyo, two), double, Helminth. A suborder of Gasterotiicha with forked 

— eirclire-iM, n. One who plays euchre. -f-n/ui/ra side] . 

en-cliro'ic, vu-crO'ic, a. Client. Of’or pertaining to a iCi'dUt/yO'dist, t>. R. C. Ch. One of a French 
compound that is characterized by a fine color. [< Or. gionary order founded in 1643 by Jean Eudes. 

et/Mroo*, well-colored, < eu, well,-|-cAroa, color.] eu- Miedoi'l au, yu-dex'l-on. I. a. Pertaining to . _ 

citron jCf.^ euclirole acid, a colorless crystalline doxlus, a bishop of Constantinople in the 4th century, or Ku // i-soi> / o-dn, yQ'i-sep'o-da, n. pi. Crust. A tribe 


tail, as Ichthydiidse , etc. 

One of a French mis- Fn-ieli't hy-es, yu-ic'thi-iz or-es, n. pi. Ich. A sub¬ 
class of fishes, including teleostomous fishes and selachi- 
Eu- ans. [< eu- 4- Gr. ichthys, fish.] 
ii'o-dn,: ”” ’ 


ii v'li S IJS doxlus, a bishop of Constantinople in the 4th century, or Ku"I-soi>'o-dn . _ 

paranrid™*^ 12 l li^sOs), formed by tbe actIon ot an aIkalion, characterized by his extreme Arian views. 11 . n. A of isopods with seven ^free^ thoracic segments and pairs 

eu'chr 

green, 
hate C 
tern. 

ou'oiir 

formec 



HEMERISM, GIC. urualildlUll Rpcuto uilJJOriiVil Id HOW jMloCQfllfiilX ot- 

i geometry written cu-e'inl-a, ( yu-f'mi-a or -e'mi-a, n. A soimd or healthy nensis. 2. [e-] A plant of this genus, f < Gr. eulalos, 
m) B C V hence eii-ne'inl-a, f condition of the blood. [< eu- 4- Gr. hat - sweet-spoken, < eu , well, + laled, speak.] 

f 5 A S via, blood.] 1 Eu-ie'rl-mi, yu-II'ri-an, a. Relating to or invented by 

- . * 1 . c 1 A rlltiioinn r./ nl./. T /‘nullnrfl rnlnr o Qu'ieu mnt'hwmottr'iun 


r candle-fish. 

m^hT 8L T< Z eu^ cu-em'er-ii eit-cin'cr-lsi, etc. Same as eu- of grasses now referred to Miscahtkus, PoUtnia, etc 8 The 
+ Gr S? breaking < brafc.] g L hemebism, etc. ornamental species E. Japqnica is now MUcanthus Si- 

Uu'clld, yQ'ciid, n. i. The work on g 
hy Euclid, an Alexandrian geometer (300 1 

Tii^ts^of^ucfKl/^Vn^xjok^cont^t^ng hi^voVkH. ^ UH-or'c-lH, .vu-fr'e-tQ n. U. Hern. K division of che- L“nha«»E nl X;;» *i'S'lf* 

H«"clld-c'a n, vn-clid-t'an, a. 1 . Of or pertaining to lon , laI f with paddle-Itke limbs, Including the chclonuds or f^X lnratVCTted hv Enkr - E .neil.od S tud?,, 
Euclid; especially, accordant with the axioms nnd postu- a™> d ““°1 7 ‘ [< EU ' + ' < d?n^S, tilem'th$t&t^Sdera'the^gW of \SSl 

latea of Euclid’s geometry. 2. Pertaining to Euclid, an rn sure, density, and velocity at a point of space; tbe statistical 

Athenian archon eponymos (403 B. C.), under whom the iSf rvSiv r *^ Bencfactor; method: distinguished from Lagranglan method. 

new or Ionian alphStet « as officially Introduced. [< L. »*«'*'v£esfhV'S? T A sound or healthv yn-lim'i-dl or -US Conch. A fam- 

Euclides, < Gr. EukleUm, Euclid, < eu, well, + Ideas, « 1 condition o? al ' the senses r < lIy ,?i^ m !S& ,0MatC ^ 8 t i' 0 P od « having a 

glory.] Kii-ciici'i-ani; Kii"klei-de'a«t. i a ’> conaitlon 01 a11 the senses. L< eu polished white turretetl shell with a reg- 

— Euclidenn *pnc«s space as to which tbe axioms 1 M i^i n Plin k„ mlom ular nucleus and a thick columellar lip. 

and definition* of Euclidean geometry are accepted. t*tt rc-ini mu, mb tic. Eiiphcmlsm, etc. Piiil. Soc. Eu.jpitia, n. (t. g.) [< eu- -j- Gr. 

eii'cone, yh'con, a. Uaving crystal cones, us the com- eu-foii Ic, eu fo-ny, eiPl n-lsm. Euphonic, etc. Umos, hunger.] liii^lI-maVe-at. 

pound eyes of most Insects. [< eu- -f coneJ ... , . . Phil Soc. — ciill-nilti, n.— ciiMi-inoId, a. 

I2u"eo-pci> / o-da, yu'eo-pep'o-da, n. pi. Crust. The I< 4 i"sra-noI'<lc-I, yfi j go-not'd e-ai or -i, n. pi. Ich. A cn-lo'gl-a, vu-Io'ii-a, n. Gr. Ch. I. 

Copepoda in a restricted sense. [< eu* 4- CoPEPonA.]— §Tp ll P ganoids, including the hony forms, as the gar- Originally, the euchanstic sacrament. 2, 
eii-eop'c-pod, a. & n.— eu^eo-pep'o-doiis, a. P)kes. [< eu- 4-Ganoidei.]—■ en-^a'nold, a. <fc n. Afterward, a portion of the consecrated 
I5u"co-pi'i-die, yfi'co-pai'i-di or -pi'i-de, n. pi. Crust. eQt *i a n„ loaf 8Cnt thc s5ck i or b - v one kishop to 

A family of setiizo[W)d 8 having the second and third feet C V*tSV: t r ‘ n - Full fertility, especially ano th er a token of holy fellowship. / 
not chelate. «. (t. g.) [< Gr. eutojm, ;l -. «.»“>« a » ant.uohon. [I.L., < Gr. 1 


lot chelate. ISu-co'pl-a, n. (t. g.) f< Gi 
< eu, well, 4 - kdpP, oar.] Kn-eop'I-uiet. 
— eii-eo'pl-ld, en-co'pt-old, a. 


tc, a. Of or pertaining to eugenesis. cii"gc-Hcs'lcJ. yCi'to-jirt! n. The author of 

i- l-K-Sro'i.t-i.yu-jf'ni-a or -ge'nl-u, n. l ot An Immense a cn ,^ y . on J c wh J e , x , aks hl high oreI . 
t, genus of mainly tropical American and Asiatic trees or travsgant praise. 


eutera-sy, yu'cro-al, n. Med. A sound bodily constitu¬ 
tion; good temperament; perfect health. [< Gr. cukraxla, 

< eu, well, + keraiinymi, mix.] eu'ciirtt-#y$; eu- 
craM-al.-eii-cras'tie, a. 

Iiu / 'erl-iii>i / de-n 1 , yQ'cri-noi'dg-a, pi. Echin. The 

Crinoidea in a restricted sense. [< eu- -f Crinoidea.] 

— eii'erl-nold, a. & n. 

eu'erlfe, vfi'erait, n. Petrol. Any massive angite-anor- 
thiterock: anorthite gabbro. [< Gr. eukritos , manifest, eu-geu'ic 1 , yu-jen'l 


shrubs of the myrtle family (Myrlacete), with opposite 
often glnndular-punctatc leaves and axillary tetramerous 
flowers and numerous stamens. Tbe clove of commerce 
{E. c aryophyllnta) and tbe rose-apple (E. Jumbos) are the 
beat-known and most Important species. Sec rose* apple. 
[< JMnce Eugene of Savoy.] 

* * I'ie, a. Of, 


travsgant praise. 

Thn poetry ha* not . . . wanted eulogists; and 
it may be naid to hava brought its eulogists luck, 
for almost every ona who ha* praised Words- 
WDrth’* poetry, ha* pmi*ed it well. 

Matthew Abnuli> Essays in Criticism sec¬ 
ond *erie«, p. 125. [MACM. ’88.J 



Eulimidse. 

Shell of Mela- 
nella orcuata. 


pertaining to, or derived en"Io- 2 :i« / Iic, yfi'lo-jis'tic, a. Relating to or of the 


nature of eology; expressing high or extravagant praise; 
laudatory; encomiastic. 

On bis tombetone, too, the record is highly eulogistic. Haw- 
THOANE House of Seven Gables cb. 8, p. 149. [h. M. a cq. ’90.J 

eu-Iog'h’} [Archaic]; cu-Iog'Ic-alf; en^lo-g:!?*'- 
tie-ait? cii-lo^bou^, 

— eii^o-gls'tlc-Hl-lyt, eii-lojg^ie-al-ly, adv. 


< eu, weli, 4- krinft , aiscern.] cti'crylet. from cloves.— eugenic acid, some as euoenol. 

eu-cry|»'llte, yu-crin'toit, n. Mineral . A white trans- eii-gen'Ie 2 , a. i. Relating to the development and im- 
parent lithinm-nluminum silicate (LiAlSi0 4 ), isomor- provement of race. 2. Well-born. [<Gr.ew^€«^,well- 

phous with nepheline, crystallizing in the hexagonul sys- i>orii, < eu, well, 4 - g€nos, race.] — en-gen^es, n. 

tem. [< Gr. eukryptos, easily hidden, < eu, well, 4- The science relating to tbe development and Improvement 

kryptd, hide.] of race.-en'ffe-oyt, n. Nobility of birth, 

euc'iic-nlt, a. Supplicatory.-eitc'tie-nI-lyt, adv. eu'se-nln,. yB'je-nin, n. Chem. A pearly crystalline 

cu-cyr'lic, yn-sic'lie, a. Pot. Having the same num- compound, isomeric with eugenol, contained in the wa- e u'lo-«;ize, yQOo-jaiz, rf.'[-GizED; -gi'zino.] To siieak 
her of members in each whorl, and the members of each tery distillate of cloves or oil of cloves. Called also clove - or wr }£. a C nIogy upon- naneorrize! eiCIo-*vij*e + 

whorl alternate: said of flowers. [< EU-4~ Gr. kyklikos; C v fi' n Ml n 1 ^ 'r, C ^Ch ern A eolnrless nil (C IT Historian* have loved lo eulogize the manners and virtue*, tbe 

see CYCLIC.] CU gc-nol, yu ly-nOl «. Chem. A colorless Oil (C 1 ( jH,o gW nnd tha btmefila, of chivalry, 

eu-clc'inon, yu-dr'm^ti, n. 1 , A good demon or ge- O a ), of spicy oaor and burning taste, contained In on of Bancroft United stales vol. l, cb. 10 , p. 376. [l. a. a oo. ’76.1 

nius. 2. Astrol. The eleventh celestial house, that of cloves, oil of hay, and other oils. Called also eugenic Synonyms: see applaud; praise. 

friends. [< Gr. eudaimdn , fortunate, < eu, well, 4~ wid. [< Eugenia 4- E. oleum; see oil.] eu'io-jry, yO'Io-ii, n. [-gies, pL] 1. A spoken or writ- 

daitndn, spirit.] cii-tiw'inoit^. cn-gct'Ic, yu-jethe, a. Chem. Of, iiertaining to, or de- ten laudation of a person's life or character, 

eu "ile-mon'It*, yQ'dg-mon'ic, a. Of, pertaining to, or rived from eugenol. c‘ii // gc-tlii'ic±. 
tending to produce happiness; conceived or done for the .“♦‘p ket ic neiil, a colorless cryatalllue compound (On 

m0ralS ' SSSa vew, VEWEN. 

7 t 1 The l+ branch of ethics that ^n-SC'c'nn, yu -glFna or -gle'na, n. Ptvtoz. I. Agernis 
discusses well-being and happiness: opposed to aretaics. typical of Eugtenid&. 2. [e-] An infusorian or this 

2. Means of comfort or happiness. eiCMne-nioii'icut. genus. [< eu- + Gr. glerit, jiupil of the eye.] 

en-dc'niou-lNiu, yu-dFin^n-izm, n. Ethics. The ■-euglenn pbnse, a phase of sporozoans, usually ob- 
type of utilitarian ethical theory that makes the pursuit, ,A on ?\. A^» a sa 5 * 11 AA c A n . t i^ C il , A' v,a i , ( 
enjoyment, and production of hai 
end in moral conduct, cu-dne'm 

Private eudemotiism, or pure self 4_,__ 

onimi. Epicureanism, and other more refined but still olena.] ... 

selfish views; public eudemonism regards the happiness of Derivativescit-glcn'id. t*ii-g]pn'ofd. 1. a. 
all mankind, or of universal being, as the supreme end. Of or pertaining to the Euglenidee; especially, undergoing 

Compare Aristotelianism; utilitarianism; eutuu- eneystment like a euglenld. II. n. One of the Eagtentdse. 

mism; euthymia. — E»"gle-n oi'd e-n , n. pi. Protoz. An order of flagel- 

Metaphy*ical eudeemonism will not help U9 much. !?*, lofijsorlans with shiKleflagenum (rarely two), and at 

F. D. Huntington in The Forum Oct., 


person's life or character. 2 . Rhet. 
That form of demonstrative oratory w hnsc object is to 
awaken approbation of a person, or of his acts or char¬ 
acter. See onATonY. 

It i* fit that, by public assemhly and solemn observance, by an¬ 
them and hy eulogy, we commemorate the services of national 
benefactors. Webster If 'orks, Adams and Jefferson in vol. i, p. 
113. JL. a. * CO. ’68.] 

3. Eccl. Eulogia. [< LL. eulogia, blessing, < Gr. 
eulogia, praise, < eu, well, -|- legd , speak.] cu'Io-tf ct; 
eiido-gBini; cii-Io'gl-umi. 

Synonyms: applause, commendation, eoconilum, eulo- 
gium, panegyric, praise. Eulogium Isa medieval Latin word, 
neither euphonious nor correct, now generally superseded 
bv eulogy. Encomium is not euphonic, and Is now largely 
displaced by eulogy as applied to persons, and by commen¬ 
dation or praise as applied to persona or things. Panegyric 
is commendation expressed to an assembly, and applause 
la commendation expressed by an assembly. Eulogy Is 
nowused almost In the very sense of panegyric, a laudatory 

r . i u»iiu«wtiD Tijviwil!—ciimc-iiur in-nil* (t. tv «. address before an audience; as, Blaine’s eulogy on Garfield; 

[< Gr. eudaimonifunos, < euaaimdn, see eudemon. 1 e llK // no . inOM / y . liet y U g no-mes i-nior-n 6 , n. [Rare.] Good eulogy, however. Is regarded as more discriminating than 
eii-oe'nion-isl, yu-dl'men-ist, n. One whose belief Judgment concerning things novel or unexpected. panegyric, which Is unstinted praise. See applause; 

or practise conforms to eudemonism. Eii^u-blnc, yu'gu-bin, a. Designating the seven paAisE — Antonyms: abuse, calumny, denunciation, de- 

Derivatives:—c'U- 4 le / 'inon-ls / llc, a. Relating bronze tablets found at Eugubium, now* Gubbio, in Italy, traction, obloquy, slander, vilification, vituperation. 

in 1444, and containing inscriptions, prayers, etc., in the cii'ly-.**Itc, yu'Ii-sait, «. Petrol. A rock composed of oli- 
ancicnt Umbrian, tvii'gu-vinci; Ig / u-vlnc^. vin, angite, and garnet. [< Gr. evlysia , readiness in 

The Umbrian, the tongue of north-eastern Italy,!* yet more fully loOsing, < Cl/, well, -j- lyd, loose.] e ll'Ij-SjiC*. 

represented to us by the Euguvine tablet*, . . . supposed to be as CU'ly-IItO, yfi'Il-tQlt, n. J Rneral. A resinous hrown, 
old a* the third and fourth centuries before our era. W. I). Whit- gray, or white bismuth silicate (Bi 4 crystallizing 

net Lang, and the Study of Lang. lect. vl, p. 220 . [a. 74.) ]n the isometric system. [< Gr. eulytos , < eu, well, -f- 


to or of the nature of eudemonism. eu-(Ie"niou- 
IVtlc - alt; eu - de^moii - o - logic* al$.— cu- 
dc/m o u-lze, vt. To consider happy, 
eu-de^moii-ol'tt-gy, yu-dl'm^n-eFo-ji, n. The sci¬ 
ence or branch of philosophy that treats of human 
happiness. [< Gr. eudaimdn (see eudemon) + -olooy^.] 


eu-da»"utou-ol / o-gy 


en-dl'a-Iyte, yu-dai' 


i'a-lait, n. 


«-w» ju-vivjt U-JGH. ji. Mineral. A red, vitro- >— ... t- " i 

ous, translucent zircono-silicate, (NaKlI) Ifi (CaFe)-( 8 i eu-lie'iner-lMU, yn-h^mgr-izm, C. U (-hcmter-izm, 
^r)ao0 62 Cl, crystallizing in the hekagonal system; al- IF. 1 ), n. The rationalistic system of Euhcmerus, a Greek 
' ■ “■■■■ philosopher (4th century B. C.), who explained mythol¬ 

ogy as the deification of earth-born kings and heroes, 
and denied the existence of divine beings; historical my¬ 
thology. cii-e'iner-iftini* 


eu"liar-mon'ie, yfl'har-men'ic, a. Mus. Producing ly!>, loose.] euly-tlnt. 

>. perfect harmony. [< eu- 4- haumonic.J lCu-nien'I-dii*, yu-men'i-di or -de, n. pi. Entom 


r ;ao^fia^b crystallizing in the hekagonal ‘system, 
mandin spar. [< Gr. evdialytos, easily dissolved, < 
eu, well, -f dia , through, + lyd, loose.] cu-dPa-lili; 
eii-dy'a-lltej. 

en^dl-oin'c-ter, yfi'dl-em'g-ter, n. Chem. A gradu¬ 
ated glass vessel used in the volumetric as n 
analysis of gases. 

Originally it was used to test the purity ** rr ^ 
of air; hence Its name. It la a graduated 
glass tube of uniform caliber, either 
straight, V-shaped, or U-shaped, closed at 
one end, In which platinum wires are in- 
aerted to permit the passage of an electric 
spark, to effect the cncmical union of the onicter - 
gases contained. 

[ < Gr. eudios, serene (< eu, well, 4- heavenly), 

4 - metron, measure.] 

— en' / «Ii-o-met , rIc, a. Of, pertaining to, or de- 



The kind of unconscious euhemerism invarinbly found among 
nation* in their childhood. Lf.normaNT Beginnings of Hist. tr. 
bjr Lockwood, ch. 8, p. 460. [8. ’82.) 


cii-Iiu'iner-ini. i. a. Euhemerlstle. 
believes in euhemerism.. 


11 . n. One who 


family of aculeate hymenopterons insects having claws 
unidentate, and presenting only males and females; soli¬ 
tary wasps. Eulncn-es b’. (t. g.) [< Gr. enmente, 
friendly, < eu, well, 4 - menos, disposition.] 

— eu'inen-Itl, a. & eu'nicii-oid, a. 
Cu-men'I-dr*, yn-men'i-dizor-des, n. /I. Class. Myth. 
The Furies or Erinyes: a euphemism. St»e Fury. 

Driven by the Eumenides of unfulfilled pnrpoae. 

Lowell Fireside Travels, Moosehead Journal p. 94. [T. * r.) 
[L., < Gr. Eumenides, kind ones, < eumetds; see Eu- 

MENES.] 


C 'thecuhemJrlsts 1 * < i»nl: a,nlne l ° euhemerlsin or c.i-n.er-lK'Uc, yQ'mer-is'tic. a. Biol. Of, pertaining 
tnc cuuemensis. en-i nur-isii. to. or consisting of distinct parts or segments somewhat 

JwTi ^rtrh. 2 ^ n :£'ui e '] eninerogenetic. [< Gr. eumeristos, easily parted. 


The rationalist who explains the 
meristic principles. Symunds " 

— eu -Ii c"»ncr-lM't ic-n I -I y, adr.— c*n-h e'm er -1 ze, 
r. I, t. To explain after the rationalistic methud; ration¬ 
alize (mythology).. If, i. To believe In euhemerism; ex¬ 
plain myths rationalistlcally. eu-iir'nier-iNct 


< eu, well, 4 - t/ieros, part.] 

— en'nicr-lMii, n. Biol. A eumcristic aggregate. 
— 4»ii"tiier-*>-sreu / e-*iI*». n. Biol. The extreme of 
merogenesis leading to the separation and independence 


termined by eudiometry or the use nf the eudiometer. cn"iiy-ic'nlne, yQ'hi-Unin or -e'nin. a. Of, pertain- of the units of structure.— 4*u / 'iiicr-o-g;e-nct'ic, a. 
cn"«ii - o - met'rlc - al$. - «m'o - 1 ry, n. ing to, or designating the group that includes the typical Biol. Of, pertaining to, produced hy, or exhibiting eu- 

Chem. The art or process of using the eudiometer. or striped hyena. [< eu- 4- 1* . hytvna; sec hyena.] merogenesis; eumeristic. — cu'mor-o-inorpli, n. 

sof<i, 4"inn, «sk; at, fare, accord; element, £*r = ov^r, eight, e = usage; tiu, machiue, g = r^uew; obey, no; not, nor, atpm; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 








Euufcitlrc 
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Eurasian 



Biol. An nrganism produced hy eumerogenesis; opposed 
to dysmeromorph — eii"iiier-o-mor / i>lilc, a. 
Kii-iilc't-ilrc, yu-mVi-df or -de, n. pi. Helminth . A 
family of rapacious worms having a proboscis with 
seven to nine jaws articulated together and numerous 
similar segments. Eu-iil'ce, n. (t.g.) [< Gr. Eanikl, 
a Nereid.]—eu-nlc'c-aii, a.— <*u-nlVl<l, eu> 
nl'c*old, a. 

eii-iilc'Moriu, yu-nis'i-ferm, a . Having the form of 
a eunicoid worm. [< Eunice 4 - -foam.] 

ICii-iio'inl-n u, yu-nG'mi-an, n. A follower of Euno- 
mius, of the 4th century, who held that Christ was cre¬ 
ated by God, and a wholly subordinate being. Compare 
Aetian and Ariax. 

pii'uo-m y, yfi'no-ml, n. [Rare.] A good political condition 
or constitution; laws that are just and are well obeyed. 
1 < Gr. eunomia .] 

ICn-no'tn, yn-nO'ta, n. pi. ITerp. A section of lizards 
with two nasal bones and epidermic cephalic plates, as 
in most sjiecies. [ < Gr. eun&ioe, of good back, < eu, 
well, 4 - nbtos. back.] 

eii'imch, yu'noc, n. An emasculated man, especially 
one who is an attendant in a harem, 
or an Oriental palace official; slso, 
a castrato: used also attribulively. 

[< L. eunuch us, < Gr. eunouchos, 

< cun?, bed, -f echb, have, keep.] 

Derivatives; — e h' n u v li - 
al, a. Of or pertaining to a eunuch; 
emasculate. — eii'imeh-Urji, n. 

The practise of making eunuchs; 
also, eunuchry.— oil'llucli-izc, 
vi. Toctistrate. on'll noli t; on'- 
nuoli-iilot.—en'imoli-ry, n. 

The state of being a eunuch. 

n.jd. See human. 
eii-od'Io, yu-ed'ic, a. Chem. Aro¬ 
matic; as, euodic aldehyde. [ < Gr. 
euMes, < eu, well, 4 * ozb % smell.] 
eu'o-uym, yfl’o-nlm, n. [Hare.] A 
good name or appropriate term.— 
ou-nii'y-mou*, a. Well-named. 

— ou-on'y-my, n. [Itarc.] The 
use of euunyms; apt nomenclature, 
on-«ii'y-mI ii, yu-on'i-min, n. 

Chem . 1. A hitter amorphous rcsin- 
ons principle contained in the spin-The Klslar-aga, or 
dle-tree {Emmymus Europteus). First Black Eunuch, 
2. A crystalline compound con- ^f tbeSeraglloof the 
tabled in 'Euonymu* atropurpureus. " ultau of 1 urkey. 
l£u-«> n'y-ni ii yu-on'i-mus, n. Hot. A notable genus 
of shrubs or small trees of the staff-tree family (Celas- 
t race a). widely dispersed in temperate countries, with 
opposite serrate leaves and loose clusters of small green¬ 
ish flowers. E. atropurpureus is the burning-bush or 
wahoo, and E, Americanus Is the strawberry-bush, both 
hearing ornamental bright-red fruit In the fall. E . Euro- 

f ieu* Is the splndle-trce. 

< L. euonymosy < Gr. eubnyrnos, of good name, < eu, 
well, 4 ~ onyma, name.] liti-on'y-iiioiiK^. 
eu-np't ro-iinin"ey, n. [Hare.] Same as catopthomancy. 
liii-or'iil-t liew, yu-Sr'ni-thlz or -thes, n.id. Ornith. A 
sujRTorder nf eurhipidurous birds, embracing the typical 
forms, and all living forms except the ratite or ostrich¬ 
like birds, tinamoos, and penguins. [ < ec- + Gr. ormis 
iornith-), bird.] — cii"or-itllli'le, a. 
eii-ON'inlte, yu-ez'mait, n. Mineral. A browTiish-yel- 
low* pitch-like fossil resin that burns with an aromatic 
odor. [ < eu* -h Gr. oem?, smell.] 
en-nl'o-iiiniiN, yu-ot'o-mos, a. Eutomous: Improper form, 
ru'pn-l hytt n. In the philosophy of the Stoics, a good af¬ 
fection of the mind or state of reeling. 

n, yD‘pa-l5'rin, n. Chem. A white hitter 
glucosid contained in various species of Eupatorivm . 
eu "pa-to'rlnc*. 

lCii"|m>to'rl-tim, yfi'pa-tO'ri-um, n. Bol. 1. A vast 
principally American genus of herbaceous or slinibhy 
plants of the aster family {Comjxmtse)— the thorough- 
worts with mainly opposite, entire, resinous aromatic 
or bitter leaves and nomerous corymbose heads of small 
flowers. E. purpureum is the joepye-weed or trumpet- 
weed; E. peifotiatum , the boneset; E. ageraUndes, the 
white snakcroot; E. cannabinum, hemp-agrimony. 2. 
le-j Any plant or species of this genus, eii'pa-to-ryt. 
[< Gr. eupatorton, < Eupalbr , aumame of Mithridates, 
< cm, well, 4 - pat?r, father.] 

ou-imt'rlil, yu-pat'rid. 1. a. Of or pertaining to the 
eupatridae; of patrician birth. 11, n. One of the eupat- 
riuse; a patrician. 

eu-pnt'rl-clir, yu-pat'ri-d! or-de, n. pi. The hereditary 
aristocracy of early Attica. 

When we come to the reform* of Tbesetw, we find ... a orw di¬ 
vision onderthe three tide* of Eupatridai, Geomorol, and Demi- 
ourjfai,— in other word*, the oolite*. the yeomen, and the mechan¬ 
ic*. G. W. Cox Greece toI. i, hk. 1, ch. 2, p. UK). [L. 0 . A eo. *74-] 
f < Gr. cupatridl .#, of noble father, < <w, well, 4 - pater , 
father.] eii-pal'rl-tlal^; en-pat'rl-iIeMj. 
eii-pep'nl-n, yu-pep'Bi-a, n. Healthy digestion: op- 
posed to dyepepeia. [< Gr. eupeptos , of ensy digestion, 
<*»/, well, -]~j)eptij, aigcst.] eu-i»cp'Myt. 
eu-pop'l Ic, yn-pt'p'tic, a. 1, Or or pertaining to good 
digestion. 2 . ITomotmg digestion; easy of digestion. 
[< Or. eupeptosi eee eufepsia.] — eu"pep-lle / I-l 
n. The feeling resulting from good digestion. 
eu-pc*r"l-*li*r*l*, yu-])crM-stal'sis, n. Normal peri¬ 
staltic action. [< eu- + pehistalsis.] 
Ku"phn-u-»*l'i-ilne, yfi'fa-n-sai'i-dl or -sl'i-de, n.pl. 
Cruet. A family of Bchizopods with eight pairs of tho¬ 
racic legs. l£(i"plia-u'fcl-a, n. (t. g.) [< eu- 4- 

(ir. phalnh, make appear, + oueia, substunce, < oum , 1 . 
ppr. of eimiy be.] ICu"plia-u'nl-i1a^> 

— eu"pha-ii'sl-ld, n.— en"plia-n'wl-ol«l, a. 
en'plie-nilsiii, yh'fy-mizm, n. 1. Hhei. A flgtire of 
sjK*ech Ijy which a word or phrase more agreeable or 
less offensive is substituted for one more accurately ex¬ 
pressive of what is meant. eii"plic-iiils'iiinx$. 

Without • *h*dow nf euphrmixm, without *n accent of *ub*err- 
lencc, without • tremor of ho«itatioo, he rebuked the tax-guth- 
erer* for their rxtortionntenen*. 

Farr a a Life of Chrixt vol. 1, ch. 8 , p. 112. [e. P. D. 74.] 
2. Any word or expression used according to thla figure; 
as, "he fell asleep ” is a euphemiem for “liedied.” cu'- 
plie-auy; [Kare]. 


— eii'plie-iuUf , n. AuseroreuphemismB.— eii"- 
plie-iiiK'tie, a. Characterized by or pertaining to 


;uors that stimulate the brain, as 
rie'niesi; eu-pliran'tietsj. 
t. Same as upiikoe. 
nT or -ne, n. [L.l Gr. Myth. 
One of the Graces, who presided over the influences that 
make life cheerful. 


euphemism* given to the use of euphemisms, cu-plie'- cu'pli u-Iwiii, yu'flu-izm, n. 1 . An affectation of ele- 
iiil-ain* [Rare]; e u-plie'inl-oUHt; eu"plio- gnnee in >yriting; especially, a high-flown, periphrastic 


mls'ile-al*; eii'plie-iiions^.— oii"plic-iniM' 
lle-iil-ly, adv. By way of euphemism, ou-plie'- 
nil-oiiN-lyt. 

cii'plie-inlze, yfi'fe-moiz, v. [-mized; -mi“zino.] 
1. t. To say in euphemistic form; ppeak of in euphe¬ 
misms. II. i. To express oneself euphemistically. 

— eii'|>lie-iiil"zer» n. 

Kn"l»lio-bor-I'I-cIse, yu'fo-ber-ai'i-di or -I'i-de, n. pi. 
Eniom . A Carboniferous family of arch i poly pod on s 
myriapods with the fnre and hind portions dive'rsiform, 
the dorsal plates partly coalesced, and longitudinal rowa 
of dorsal protuberances. l£n"i>Jio-ber'I-a, n. (t. g.) 
[< eu- 4- Gr. phoberosy fearful, < phobne, fear, < phe- 


style; originally, the style of John Lyly in his “Euphu- 
es,” marked by antithcsca 1 alliteration, pedantic affecta¬ 
tion, ohscurity, subtle similes, and fantastic conceits. 

Every man who ha* anything of the coxcomh in hi* hroio, who 
desires a dress for his thoughts more splendid thao his thought, 
slide* unconsciously iato ettphuism. E. 1\ Whipple Lit. Age of 
Elizabeth , Sydney and Raleigh p. 254. [H. M. a co. ’88.] 

Euphuism . . . is beet known to modern readers hy the pitiless 
caricature with which Shakespeare quizzed its pedautry. 

Green Short Ilist. Eng. People c h. 7, § 6, p. 403. [h. ’75.] 
2. Euphemism: an improper use. 3. Affected elegance 
in dress, etc. [< Euphuety fictitious character, < Gr. 
euphylSy shapely, < eiiy well, 4 - phyly nature, < phyby 
produce.] See eufuism. 


X 1 4V;o t .bor'fo!.l“ , " 1,,,0 ' ber ' , ' ,< '’ “• & One who iodulgcs in cuphn- 

eu |»l O-ber 1 Old, fl. , . f Rm . imitator of the Rtvlo of T .vlv 


cu-plio'no, yu-fO'nT or -ne, n. A sw’eet-toned 16-foot 
reed organ-stop. [< Gr. eu phonos y swcet-voiced, < eu y 
well, 4 - ph&nty voice.] 

Hu-nlio'nl-a, yu-fo'ni-o, n. 1. Ornith. A genua typ¬ 
ical of Euphontinre. 2. [e-] A tanagerof thia genus; as, 
the blue-beaded euphonia (Euphonia eleganiissiifia). 3. 
[e-] Euphony. [< Gr .euphhnos; see euphone.] 


ism; an imitator of the style of Lyly. 

Walter Scott introduced a Euphuist into his novel, the Monas¬ 
tery, hut the peculiar jargon which Sir Percie Sbafton is made to 
talk is not at all like the real EuphnUm. II. A. Beers From 
Chaucer to Tennyson ch. 3, p. 69. [chaut. ’90.] 

— cn"|»lin-l*'llc,a. Characterized by euphuism; 
of or pertaining to euphuism. —i»n"plin-is'tlc-ul- 
dv. After the manner of a euphuist. 
cu-j>]ii>'iil-a<l, yu-fo'ni-ad, n. An orchestrion com- cii'iiliu-lze, yu'fiu-Qiz, vi. To speak or write in a eu- 
hining the tones of the organ with those of other instru- phuistic style, eu'pli u-UcJ, 

ments. [< euphony.] ii-]>li y 1'1 ii hi . yu-fll'om, n. Bol. [-la, pi.] A true fo- 

cii-jiIioii'Ic, yn-fon'ic, a. Pertaining to or of the na- liage-leaf: distinguished from cataphyllum and hypso- 
ture of euphony; of pleasant sound or tone; euphoni- phyllum . [< eu- 4- Gr. phyUony leaf.] 
ous. cti-plion'lr-ai;. See eufonic. cu-pl'oii, yu poi'en (xiii), Chem. A colorless, fra- 

— cu-plioii'lc-nl-ly, adv. grant, inflammable, oily liquid produced by dry distilla- 

cu-plioii'I-eoii, vu-fen'i-cen, n. A variety of up- tion of bones and other organic matter. It contains the 
right piano in which the strings are set in vibration by higher hydrocarbons of the paraffin series. [< Gr. eu - 
endless bands acting as bows. [< euphony.] en'plio- pidn, very fat, < eity well, 4- pihny fat.] eii-pl'oiiei. 

cu-pll'lonc, yu-pit'On, n. A yellow* cryatallineoxida- 
liu-plio"nI-I'mr, yu-fO*ni-oi'ntor-Pne, n.pi. Ornith. tion product (C 25 11 26 O a ) of wood-tar oil. Called also 

A Hiihfamily of tanagroid hirds with bills short and eujnttonic acid. [< eu* 4-;>?7f-(in pittacal).] 
swollen at the base. [< Euphonia.] En"plio-ul'- (‘u-plus'lle, yu-plas'tic. I. a. Readily tranaform- 
lia’t.— en-plio'nl-liie, a. & n. able into organic tissue. If. n. Matter thus tranaform- 

cMi-plio'ul-ous, yu-fO'ni-Da, a. Characterized hy eu- able. [< (ir. euj)lastosy eaaily molded, < eu, well, -j- 

phony; wcll-aonnding, as a word or phrase; euphonic. plasedy form.] 

Wh*t euphonious word* ihclr magnificent language affords l^ll"^>lei’-tel / Ill, vQ*plcC-tel'a, U, SpOTlQ. 1. A genus 
with which to give otterance to their transport* ! typical of Euplectellidx. 2. [e-] A Sponge of this geilUS, 

Irving Alhambra, Among the Hills p. 291. [o. p. p.] as Venus’s flower-basket. [ < Gr. euplektoe, well-plaited, 
[< LL. euphonia , < Gr. euphdnia; see euphony.] on'- < eu, well, 4 - pdekd, twist.] 

pi io-iio 11 — en-plio'nI-ous-Jy, adv. Ku"plcc-tel'II-die, yfl'plec-tel'i-dl or -dg, n. pi. 

eii-plio'iil-u 111 , yu-fo'ni-urn, n. 1 . A bass brass in- Sponn. A family of lyseacine hexactinellid sponges of 

slrument, used in military bands, producing a louder and tubufar or sac-shaped form, having sword-shaped oxy- 

dcef»er tone than the barytone saxhorn. 2. A musical hcxact spicules wdtli long proximal rays in the slrin. [< 


instrument consisting of glass tubes connected by steel 

bars. [< Gr. euphottos; see euphone.] 

.... - 


eii'plio-ny, yfl'fo-ni, n. [-nies, ;>/.] 


ness of sound; agreeable pronunciation; arrangement of 
words in sentences so as to be pleasant to the enr. 

Euphony ia a very vague and unscientific term. Each nation 
conaiuera it* own language, each tribe it« own dialect, euphonic. 

Max MCllek Science of Language lect iv, p. 194. [8. ’75.] 
2. Hhet. That oral jirniierty of style that respects words 
merely as sounds. Euphony requires the avoidance of 


Iiii-plior'bl- 11 , vu-for'bi-a, n. Bol. 
widely distributed genus of 
herbs of the spurge family 
(Eupho rbi acese) — the ,J T/' 
spurges — with milky acrid * 
juice, and monoecious flow- ' 
ere included in a cup-shaped j, 

4- or 5-lohed Involucre. jf* 

The hill aide* .. . were in many 

E laces covered with the graceful 
ut poisonous Eui*horbia cande- r ^ 

tahrwm. The Ovaherero tip their ' 


Euplectella.] — eu"iilee-lc*l'll<i, a. & n.— eii"- 
ple(‘-lel'loIi|, a. 

1. Agreeable- ICii-pJer'l-die, yn-pler'i-dr or -de, n. pi. Mam. A fam¬ 


ily of teluroid carnivores with the canine and incisor 
teeth much reduced, but otherwise resembling the civets: 
including the falanaka. fCii-ple'ri*«!», n. (t. g.) [< 
eu- 4- Gr. ntej'Uy full.] 

— eu'pli*re, eu'ple-rld, n.— eu'ple-rold, a.- 
ICir'ple-rl'me, n. jd. Mam. The Eupleridse as a 
.* . . * v *- - - subfamily of Vivetridge.— eii'ple-rtue, a. & n. 

words and expressions containing several unaccented r; u "pIex-op'le-rii, yn'plcx-op’t^-ra, n. pi. Entom . 
syllables in succession, and of those that are harsh m The Dermatoptera, including the earwigs or Eorjlculidse. 
quality. [< LL .euphonia, < Gr. euphdniay < euptumo *; [ < ElT . 4 - PLK xus 4 - Gr. pteron, wing, < mtomaL fly.] 

see euphone.] See eufony. en'plio-nlet. lOn^pIe-eop'le-ritt.— oii"plex-op / ter-on*, a. 

De?l 0 vy,ivli : S -..pi,t^ n |z.., «. To render euphonic ,i mr,!dnd°ma"k , c& y “?'v a w h^lr"' 
or pleasing In sound.— pii'plio-uisiti, n. [Hare.j l. A maiikina, marked Hy wavy hdir. bee hi man. [< Gr. 
sound or union of sounds agreeable to the ear. 2» The evplooe, good for sailing, 4- korrit , hair.] 
habit of using well-sounding words. —eu"pJo-e<mi'le*, a. 

" 1, A very large eup-noe'ii, yup-nl'a or -nei'a, n. Med. Easy, natural 

hreathlng; normal respiration. [< eu-4~ Gr. pnoil, 
breath, < pneb, breathe.] 

Ku-po'dl-a, yu-po'di-a, n. pi. Ech. An order of bolo- 
thurians with rows of foot-like processes: opposed to 
Apodia. [< eu- 4- Gr. jxms {jx>d-)y foot.] 

ISu"po-II-d e'u ii, yfl'po-li-dl'on. 1 . a. Relating to or 
characteristic of Eujiolis, an Attic comedian of the latter 
half of the 5th century B. C. 11. n. Anc. Pros. A 
meter of Greek comedy, consisting of a glyconic and tro- 
^ chaic tetrapody catalectic, 

IST™ c.”J. avi»eiS*nE u-poI"y-zo'a, yu-pel'i-zVo, n.pl. Helminth. A di- 
Xgami ch. 7, p. 81. (ii. a bt. ’5«.] * * vision of polyzoans, comprising almost all the species: 

2. [e-] Any plant of this Euphorbia grandidens. distinguished from Ptejobranchia and Venni/owna. [< 
genus. [< L. euphorbea , < Gr. euphorbiony African eu-4- Polyzoa.] —eu-poI"y-zo'a u, a- & n .— oil¬ 
plant, < EuphorliOSy Greek physician, < euphorbos , < por'y-zo'on, n. 

eu, well, 4- pherbby feed.] cii-prne'Iic, yu-prae'tlc, a. [Rare.] 1. Doing or disposed 

l']u-plior"ljl-u'c*o-io, yu-foribi-d'sg-I or -a'se-d, ?h pi. to do right. 2. Doing well; prosperous. 

Hot. A vaHt order of apctalony trees, shrubs, or berba — 0 '*-py.e<‘liro-ltr. yiH>lr'cm-ait n. Mineral. Acoii- 
Ihc epurpe fumiiv-nminly natives of warm countries, « cnt ,r «■ suMbrous, asli-gray and blmsl.-gray variety of 
with inostly milky acrid Juice, normally alternate, cm ?pat‘ te . emitting a green phosphorescence when heated, 
tire leaves, and induce ions or duecions flowers. It cm- EU \+ Gr. pyr, lire, 4- chroa, color. 
braces 6 tribes, 21^ geuera, and about 3,000 species. 

Euphorbia.] 

— on-plior"l»I-a'eeou«, oii-plior'bi-«a, u . . . . 4 n 

eii-plior'bl-iim, yu-for'bl-um, n. 1, See gum. 2+. asbestos moistened with sulfuric acid. [< eu- 4- Gr. 

li'nnhnrKfn f > fir /rurthnffArm * Pirwintml l 1 PVT. HTe. I 



re It cm- L< eu- 4- Gr. pyr, lire, 4 - chroa, color.] 

^cics r< CH-pyr'I-on, yu-pir'i-en, n. A device formerlyuaed for 
L obtaining a light, by dipping a match tipped with sul- 
i-al a. * ,,r an( ^ coated with augur and potassium chlorate into 

* * . ooK/kuino innlLifnn/ul ivitli omWiipJo ooifl V >* vtt \ El *• 



a, vur- 

llu-lili rji'zl-aL 2. [c-1 _and Asia. 

. 1 — * -■- .i^i^t ^ eu * w L e jf |1mi r-4i'»Ian, yiir-e'shian, a. 


. „ 1, Of or pertaining to 

Eurasia; botli European and Asiatic: said of plants and 
animals common to both continents. l£ur-a"*l-ar- 


denseiy flow ered spike 
officinalis is the eyebright. 

Cheerfulness. [LL., < CtV.euphrasiay delight, 

4 -phrln, mind.] 

Inteileetuai or spiritual vision. b /T ', 1 ”' t0 thl! halt-c “ lw of 

We woold recommeod tho«e book. «. • *rt of game of the mind. CI *| <X Afinlf!?"".. p. 

a mental rxemite —like cricket, o gymnoatic, * clearinff of the eye* I, » ^* P ^ half-Ulhte of mixed European 

or their mind a* with eu}thrasy. John Brow’n spare Hours , and Asiatic blood, es])ecinlly the offspring of a Euro- 
With Brains first serie*, p. 51. [t. a ¥. *64.] pean father and a Hindu or Mohammedan mother in 

[< LL. euphraxla; see Eupiibasia.] cii'pfira-xlet. India; a chee-chee. 


cm = out; oil; Iu=fe«d, 10 = futwre; c = k; cliurcli; dli = thc\ go, sing, ink; so; tliin; zli = azure; F. bon, dune. <yfrom; t, obsolete; $, variant. 






eureka 
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evade 


pi. Omith. A family of enrypygoldeau birds; sua-biUernu. 
En"ry-py'ga, n. (t. g.) — eu"ey-p.v'jri<l, w.— en"ry- 
py'gpM. a.— Eii''ry-iiy-eroiMc-ie, n. pi. Ornith. A 
superfamily of birds Including the sua-bltterns and kagus. 
-Hi ;, i , y-py-gnl'di*-nii t a.— eu - ryp'y - lun*, a. 
Spong. ilavlag the flagellated chambers la immediate con¬ 
nection with the laeurrent aad exenrrent canals: said of 
the rhagon type of structure.— Eu"ry-Niee'ni-<Iip, n. 
pi. Herp. A family of ehclonlans.— «*n"cy-wter / ni<I, n. 

— eu^ry-Hl er'nmil, a.— Eu'^ry-Mlo'inii-in 1 , n. pi. 
Herp. A section of ophidians with a deep mouth and the 
supratemporal attactied scale-like to the cranial walla, In¬ 
cluding alt ordinary snakes.— Eu"ry-*t»'mn-tn£, n. pi. 
Zooph. Aa order of ctenophores with enlarged mouth and 
without oral appendagea, as Herald#.— t*ii"cy-wloin'a- 
ton a. Zool. Wide-mouthed; of or pertaining to the 
Eurystomatu. cu-ryN'in-mniit; eu-ryw'lo - mount, 

— en'ryH-totne, «. A broad-billed roller (Eurystomus). 
Eu-ryd'I-ce, yfi-rid'l-al, n. [Gr.] Myth. A nymph, the 

wife of Orpheus. After her 
death her husband was al¬ 
lowed to follow her to the 
lower world, aad given per- 



Eii-tlie'ri-a, yu-thl rl-a or -the’ri-o, n. pi. Mam. 1. 
A section of mammals embracing the placentals and 
marsupials. 2. A subclass equivalent to the placental*. 
[< eu- -}- Gr. therion , wild beast, dim. of thkr, wild 
beast.] — eii-tlie'rl-an, a. & n. 
eu'lliu in In in, yfl'thin-mizm, n. Ethics. The form of 
eudemonism that teaches that moral pleasure, or the pleas¬ 
ure that results from doing right, is the supreme good. 
[< Gr. euthymos, kind, < eu, well, + thymos, spirit.] 
Ku'tliy-co''niI, yO'thi-cO*mi, w. ,pL Ethnol. Tnegrand 
division of mankind marked by straight hair. See hu¬ 
man. [< Gr. euthys, straight, -f- M, hair.] 
e n-tli > iii'i-a, yu-thim'i-a, n. Ethics. Tranquillity of 
mind: regarded by Democritus as the supreme good. [< 
Gr. euthymia, < eu, well, thymos, spirit, < tkyd. rush 
on.l eu-lli ii'ml-at. 

E«i' / lliy-iieii'rn, yfi'thi-nifi'ra, n. pi. Conch. A sec¬ 
tion of anisopleural gastropods with the visceral loop, or 
conterminous visceral nerves, straight and below the In¬ 
testine: including opisthobranchs and pulmonates. [< 
Gr. euthys, straight, -f- neuivn, nerve.] 

— eii^tliy-neu'ral, a.— en"tliy-neii'roiiH, o. 
eii"tliy-*yiii-inet'rlc-a!, ytrthi-sim-mct'ric-al, a. 

Rightly symmetrical; having the corresponding parts 
exactly symmetrical. [< Gr. euthys, straight, 4- sym¬ 
metrical.] eii"tliy-*yin-met'rli*$. 

— ©n"tfiy-*yin-inet'rli-al-ly, adv. 
eu"tliy*tat'le, yfl'thl-taric, a. Physics. Pertaining 

to direct or longitudinal stress. [< Gr. euthys, straight, 
-{- tasis, stretching, < teind, stretch.] 
eii'to-iuoiiM, yQ'to-mns. a. Mineral. Cleaving easily. 
[ < Gr. eutomos, well'divided, < eu, well, 4- temhO, cut.] 

eii-ot'o-inouftt- 

eu-t ropli'Ie, yu-trof'ic. a. Med. Promoting nutrition 
without Increase of the eecretioos; nutritions, 
eii-t ropli'le, n. An agent efficacious in prodnclng 
nutrition without materially increasing the aecretious, as 
iodin, bromin, and cod-liver oil. 

©u'tro-pliy, yfi'tro-fl, n. Med. Healthy nutrition. 

[< Gr. eutrophia, < eu, well, 4- trephd, nourish.] 
eu-trop'ie, yu-trep'ic, a. Hot. Turning to the right 
or “with the sun”; dextrorse: an epithet suggested by 
Asa Gray for certain twining plants. [< Gr. eutrojx>s, 
turning easily, < eu, well,-}- trepd, tnm.J 
En-tycli'l-an, yu-tik'i-an, n. Ch. Hist. A disciple of 
Kutyches, monk of the Eastern Church In the 5th cen¬ 
tury, who ascribed to Christ a divine nature only. 

— En-tyi'Ii'l-uii, a — Eii-tyeli'I-n , n. 

e ii- x ain't 111 ii, yu-zan'thin, n. Chem. A yellow pig¬ 
ment from India and China, extracted from the urine of 
herbivorous animals fed on mangoes: composed of mag¬ 
nesium euxanthhiate. Called also Indian yelloir, purree. 
[< eu-- j- Gr. xanthos, yellow.] oii-xh n'tIiluet. 

— eu-xaii'tlile, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or de¬ 
rived from euxanthin.— eiixanthle acid, a yellow crya- 
tallinc compound (Ci*HiaOio) extracted from enxanth'ln. 
Called also purreic acid. 

eu-xu n'tlionc, yu-zan'thOn, n. Chem. A yellow 
crystalline compound (C 1 S H 8 0 4 ) obtained when euxan- 
thic acid is decoiiqiosed, aa by heating it with a lead salt, 
enx'en-ite, yDx'cn-ait, n. Mineral. A brilliant, me- 
tallic*vitreons. brow r nish-black titano-colnmbo-tantalate. 
(YErCe) 4 U a Fe a Tl 12 Cb ia O #8 , crystallizing in the ortho¬ 
rhombic system. [< Gr. euxenos, hospitable, < eu, 
well, + xenos, guest-friend.] 

e-vae'ii-ant, e-vac'yu-ant, o. Producing evacuation; 
purgative. [< L. evacuan(t-)s, ppr. of evacuo, empty, < 
e, out, + vacuus, empty.] 

e-vae'n-aiit, n. 1, Med. A medicine that produces 
evacuation through any emuoctory. 2. A aafety-vaJve 
in an organ-bellows for letting out superfluous air. 
e-vne'ii-ntc, g-vac'yu-et, v. [-a'ted; -a’ting.] I. t. 

1. To abandon possession of by withdrawing from, as a 
country, city, or fortress; as, they evacuated the fort. 

Evacuate doe* not mean to go away, hot to make empty; and 
when the word is used in retard to military movement*,evacuation 
is a mere consequence, result, or, at most, concomitant of the going 
away of the garrison. 

R.U. White Words and their Uses ch. 6 . p. 109. [H. x. A CO. *90.1 

2. To eject or discharge by any of the excretorv pas¬ 
sages, especially through the bowels or kidneys. 3. To 
make empty; free from contents; as, to evacuate the 
stomach by the action of an emetic. 4. [Rare.] To 
deprive of something essential; destroy the force or sig¬ 
nificance of. 

Thus, though few writer* nse the term Spirit more frequently, 
they [the Necessitarian*] id effect deny it* existence aod et'acxuxte 
the term of all its proper meaning. 

Coleridge H'orta, Aid* to Reflection in vol. i, p. 206. (a. ’84.] 
5t, To nullify; make void; as, to evacuate a marriage. 
11 1. i. 1. To produce evacuation, as by letting blood. 
2. To pass or flow out; as, water evacuates by the spigot. 
[ < L. eracuatus, pp. of evacuo; see evacuant.] e-va'- 
eatet; e-vac'u-att. 

Derivatives:—e-vae'n-a-tiv(e, q. Tending to 
produce evacuation; purgative.—e-vnc'»i-u"l or, n. 
— e-VHc'u-n-to-rv. [Archaic.] I. a. Cathartic; 
purgative. II. n. [-ries,p/.] A purge. 
c-vne / 'n-a'tlou, £-vac'yn-e'shnn, n. 1. The act of 
evneuating or making emptv; as, the evaluation of a 
fort; evacuation of the bowels. 2. That which is evac¬ 
uated or ejected by excretory passages, especially by the 
bowels. 3. A depletion or discharge of fluids, as by 
bleeding or other means. 4. The act of making void; 
nullification; as, the evacuation of a contract. 5. Abo¬ 
lition; as, the evacuation of a custom. [< hh. e vacua - 
tio(n-), < L. evacuo; see evacuant.1 
— Evneuntion day, the 25th of November, the anni¬ 
versary of the day on which tbe British troops evacuated 
the city of New York io 17S3. 
e"vn-cn'i-iy+, n. A vacancy. 

e-va<le', e-vetV. v. [e-va'ded: f.-va'ding.] I. t. 1 . 
To avoid by artifice; elude or get away from by craft or 
force; save oneself from, as an impending evil; as, to 
evade an argument. 

Nothing short of the readiness and cunning of a savage could 
have eroded the crisi*. Cooper Prairie ch. 4, p, 55. [H. M. A co.} 
2. To elude or baflle (mental efforts, watchfulness, etc.); 
us, the facts evade explanation. 

We fail to appreciate the meaoing of spiritual degeneration or 
detect the terrible nature of the consequence* only because they 
evade the eye of sense. 

I) HUM MONO Natural Law, Parasitism p. 345. [j. p. ’ 88 .] 

aofu, urin, «sk; at, fare, accord; element, gr = ov^r, eight, g = usage; tiu, muchiue, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atgrn; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 


eu-re'ka, yn-ri'ka or hiu-re'ka, excl. [Gr.] 1 have 

found (It): a cry of exultation over a discovery, the re¬ 
puted utterance of Archimedes nn discovering how to 
find the amouut of alloy la Hiero's crown: the motto 
of the State of California. 

eu "re-inn t'Irs, yii'rg-mat'ica, n. The science of in¬ 
vention, especially mechanical invention. [< Gr. heu- 
r?;/ia(f ), discovery, < heuriskd, find.] 
Eu-rliii>"I-«ln'rn, ya-rip'l-du'ra, n. pi. Ornith. A 
division of birds with a tail spreading like a fan, including 
all living and moat extinct birds. [< eu- + Gr. rhipis 
(; rhipid fan (< rhips, wickenvork),-}- oura, tail.] Ku¬ 
ril Ij>"I-d u 'ra't.— e u -rli I p"i-dn'ro u«, a. 
eii-rl'iuiH, yu-mi'pua or -rEpus, it. 1. An arm of the 
aea wncre the tide rushes in atrong, shifting currents; 
figuratively, a scene or occasion of violent changes. 2 . 
[E-l Specifically, the narrow channel between Euboea 
ana Boeotia, opposite Chalcia. 3. [Rare.] Any artificial 
canal; originally, one made in a Roman circus. [L., < 
Gr. euripos, atrait, < eu, well, -j- rhipP, ruah, < rhiptd, 
hurl.] eu'ripet. — eii'cl-plzef, vi. To move back and 
forth like the tide in a atrait. 

eu'rlte, yfi roit, n. Petrol. A compact, fine-grained ag¬ 
gregate of feldspar and quartz, the base of quartz-por¬ 
phyry; felsite. [F., prob. < Gr. eurys, wide.] eit'ryte$. 
— en-rl!'le, a. 

Eu-roe'Jy-doii, yu-rec'li-den, n. The Euraquilo: 
poetically extended to anv violent northeast wind. Acts 
xxvii, 14. In the Revised Version the reading now more 
commonly accepted, Eurvkylon, Latin Euraquilo, ia 
adopted. 

Euroclydon urges The bold-riding *urges 
That in white-crested lines gallop in from the *ea. 

Benjamin F. Taylob Rhymes of the River st. I. 

i < Gr. Euroklyddn, < Euros, east w ind, -j- klydba (< 
lyzd, dash), wave.] 

Eu"ro-pe'au, yfi’ro-pl'an, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from Europe or its inhabitants; as, European 
countries; European news; European culture. [< L. 
Europseus, < Gr. Eurdpaios, < Eurdpe, Europe, < 
Eurdpe, daughter of Agenor.] — European plnn [U. S.], 
the system of hotel-keeping by which lodging and service are 
charged for separately from meals, theac being furnished to 
order. Compare American plan, under American. 
Eu"ro-j»e / an, n. 1. A native of Europe. 2. In a 
wider senae, a descendant of a European race or a repre¬ 
sentative of European civilization: distinguiahed from 
Oriental, African, etc. 

Eii"ro-j>e'ayli'ro-pl'an-izm, n. The quality 
or atate of being European; assimilation of European 
manners or methods; also, a Europeau peculiarity or 
characteristic. 

Kii"ro-pe'iin-I*e,yD*ro-pf / an-aiz, vi. [-rzEn; -i’zing.] 
To render European; imbue with European views, or im¬ 
press European characteristics on. 

‘Japhet shall dwell in the tent* of Shem’ ia e prediction that 
find* fre*h illustration now io the Europeanizing of the Orient. 
T. L. Cuyler From Nile to Noricay ch. JO, p. 108. [c. A BROS.] 
— Eii"ro-pe / 'aii-I-za'fIoii, n. 

Eu"ro-pe'o * A"sl-ut'ie, yfi'ro-pt'O-d'shi-at'ic, a. 
Eurasian: especially said nf plants of the north temper¬ 
ate and mountain regioaa of the two continents; pale- 
arctic. 

eu'rua, yfi'rua, n. 1. The east or sontheaatwind. 2. 
[E-1 Gr. Myth. The god of the east w ind, or In Athena 
of the southeast w'ind. [L., < Gr. Euros, eaat wind.] 
eury-. Derived from Greek eurys, broad: a combining 
form.— Rn-cy'n-le, n. 1. Hot. A genua of the water- 
lily family (Nymphaeacese). E.ferox of India aad China, tbe 
only apeclea. has circular leaves 2 feet Jo diameter and 
large deep-violet flowers. 2. Echin. m A genua typical of 
Euryalidae. (2) [e-l Aa ophluran of this genus.— Ku"ry- 
a'le-ae, n. pi. Echin. A section of ophluroldeaas with 
breaching anus, as Astrophytidae. Eu^ry-al'i-dnt.— 
n'le-an, en^ry-al'i-dnu, a. & n.— En"ry- 
’ ,T Tfir ' -- “ • ' ■* ' 
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nosomatoua pteropoda of a glohular form, with a distinct 
head retractile Io a pouch formed by a thickealog of the 
mantle. Eu-ryb'l-n, n. (t. g.)— ru-ryb'l-ld, «.—eu- 
rvb'i-olil»a.—eu"ry-eeph-nl'ie, a. Cranlom. Havlag 
a broad head. eii^ry-ceplVal-onst.—Eii-i'yc"e-rn- 
ti'na?, n.pl. Ornith. A xMadagasean aubfamlly of prlooo- 
pold birds wltb tbe bill higher than broad. Eii-rye , «*« 
ros, n. (t. g.) —eu-rye'e-ro-tine, a. & eu-ryc'- 
er-oUH, a. Broad-horned.— eii"ry-co-ro , nlnet a. 
Zool. Having broad-erowned molare.as In Hinotherium.— 
Eu"ry-gre'n, n. Zooyeog. A division of the earth's land 
surface, comprising Europe, Africa north of the Sahara, 
and Asia north of tbe Himalayas.— En"ry-gn*'nii, a.— 
— 4’ii-ryg'nn-tlions, a. Cranlom. Having a wide, prom¬ 
inent upper jaw.— Eii"ry-lBein , i-die, n.pl. Omith. An 
Indian family of oligomyodan passerine birds with a plan¬ 
tar vinculum aad the manubrium uot forked; brondmonths 
or hroadblll8. Eu^ry-Itc'ttiUM, n. (t. g.)— rii"i‘y-l«i'- 
nild, n.— en"ry-ite'iuniil. a. & «.— • Eu"ry-la?-nii'- 
me, n. vt. Ornith. A subfamily of Eurylmnidte with 
frontal plumes recumhent and not covering the nostrils.— 
ea"ey-li«'mine, a. &n.— eu'ry-leine, n. Aeurylaanid 
or broadmouth.— En^ry-lep'li-clie. w. pi. Helminth. A 
family of dendroccelons plaaarlana with a hroad body, ante- 
median mouth, and eyes numerous near the front. Eii"ry- 
lep'iu, n. (t. g.) — c*u"ry-lep'iul, eii"ry-len / - 
toid, Q.— cu'ry-on, n. See craniometry.— Eii"ry« 
pnu-rnp'i-rirr, n.pl. Entom. A family of myriapods. 
Eu"ry-pau"ro-patl'i -diet. Eu"ry-pnn'r«i-piis, 
n. (t. g.) — eu"ey-pnu'ro-pid, a. & n.— v ii"ry-pau'- 
ro-poiil. a. — En"ry-plin-ryn'gi-dre, n. pi. Ich. A 

family of lyomernus flshea . .. 

with a very deep mouth, the f„ 
branehlo-anal region shorter 
than the rostrobranchial, aud 
narrow pectoral fins. Eli- : _ 
ryph'nr-viix, n. (t. g.)— 
eu-rypli' / n-ryn'gid,* 
eu-eypli /, n-ryn'goid, a. 

& — Eii"ryp-ier'i-dn, 

n.pl. Crust. A Silurian order 
or other division of mero- 
stomes with a small cephalo- 
tborax, large abdomen with 
twelve or more segments, dis¬ 
tinct telson, aad well-devel¬ 
oped legs. Eu-ey p"le-eR- 


inlsslon to lead her thence on 
condition that he should not 
look around at her during 
the passage. This condition 
he violated, aad she was re¬ 
turned to Hades. 

eu-rytJi'iny, yn-rlth'mi, 
n. I. Fine Arts. Harmony 
and just proportion. 2 . 

Med. Regularity of the 
pulse. [< Gr. eury third a, 

Furydice and Orpheua at the 
rhythrnos, rhythm.] en- Entrance to Hades. (From 
rliytli'my+jeu-rltl*'- the Vatican Virgil.) 

injt. 

Kii-*c'bf-aii, yu-at'bi-an. Ch. Hist. I .a. 1. Of or per¬ 
taining to Euaebiua Raiuphili, bishop of Caesarea, called 
the father of church history; aa, the Eusebi an c&none. 2. 
Of or pertaining to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia and 
afterw ard of Constantinople, a leader of tho Ariana; as, 
the Eusebian party. II. n. A follower of Eusebius. 

Ens-kn'rn, yus-ka ra, n. [Itasque.] The Basque language: 
the native name of the Spanish Basque, as opposed to Has- 
cunse, the French Basque. E»"kii-n'rnt. 

—Ens-kn'ri-nu, a. Basque. Ens-knr'lct. 

e u -Mom'plia -1 u *, yu-semTo-lns, n. [-u, -loi or -If, ill.] 
Terat. A monster in which the union of two Individuals 
ia almost complete, but in w hich each cun perform sepa¬ 
rate functions and haa its own nmbillcua. [Appar. < Gr. 
eusoos, well, -f- omphalos, navel.] 

Eii"Mj>lic-noj>'te-rl*, yfrsfe-nep't^-rls, n. Hot. A 
division of the Sphenopterideve in which the fronds are 
often once or several timee bifurcated: found in the 
Paleozoic strata, especially the Subcarboaifcroua. [< eu- 
+ Spiiknopteris.j 

cii^< 4 po-r*in' 5 ?i-Hte, yfi*ano-ran'jl-et or -£t, a. Hot. 
llavmg sporangia developed from a group of cells, instead 
of from a aingle cell, as in leptosporangiale. [< eu- + 
SrORANOIA.l 

Eii-wta'clii-aii, yu-ste'ki-au or -stg'kl-an, a. 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or named for Bartolommeo Eustachio (En- 
stachlus), an Italian anatomist (16th centurj’). 2. Of or 
pertaining to the Eustachian tube.—Enstaclilan canal, 
the passage hollowed out lathe temporal bone for the Eusta¬ 
chian tube.—E* tube, a passage by which the pharynx 
communicates w ith ttic middle E. val ve (Embryol.). 

a fold In the lining of the fetal heart which directs the blood 
from the inferior vena cava to the forameu ovale. 

Eu-fcta'tlil-an, yu-ate'[ 0 r -atg']thi-an, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to Euatathiua. 

Eii-fctu'tlil-an, 7i. Ch. Hist. A follower of one of the 
early biahopa named Eustathius. Especially: ( 1 ) A fol¬ 
lower of Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, a trinitarian 
leader In the Council nf Nice. (2) A member of an ascetic 
sect of the 4th century, probably ao called from Eusta¬ 
thius, bishop of Sebaate in Pontua. See assalians. 

Eu-Mto'ma-ta, yu-aUVma-ta, n. pi. Protoz. A divi¬ 
sion of flagellate infuaoriana, especially an order with a 
distinct mouth and flagellum supplemented by a ciliary 
ayatem. [< Gr. eustomos, < eu, well, stoma, mouth.] 

— eii-Hto'inn-toiiM, a. 

eii'Mtylc, yiPstai], a. Arch. See intercolumniation. 
[< Gr. eustylos, < eu, goodly, stylos, pillar.] 

En-ftuVItl-a, yu-sifi'ki-a, n. pi. Herp. A suborder of 
crocodiliana having the nasal canal underroofed back¬ 
ward of the larynx and outer nostrils anterior, including 
crocodiles, alligators, cte. [< eu- -j- Gr. souchos, croco¬ 
dile.] — eii-KiiVliI-an, a. & n. 

en-tnx"l-oI'o-gy, yu-taxT-oPo-Jl, n. [Rare.] Philos. Tlic 
doctrine of order or system In the universe as an argument 
for the existence of God, involving also teleology. 

— eu-tnx"i-o-!og'ic-nl, a. 

eu'tnx-y, yu’tax- 1 , «. [Rare.] Good arrangement; orderly 
disposition. [< Gr. eutaxia, < eu, well, + tassd, arrange.] 

— en "I n x-u 'ic, a. Characterized by orderly disposition; 
well-arranged. — emnxi tic Mriiciure (Petrol.), a 
banded structure produced in lavas by the Interlacing of 
two slightly different magmas. 

eii-tee'tle, yu-tec'tic. I. a. Melting readily or at a 
low tempera tore: said of a compound substance that has 
a lower fuaing-point than its components have by them¬ 
selves. II. n. A eutectic substance, as ail alloy. [< 
Gr. eutlktos , < eu, well, HkO, fuse.) 

Eu-ter'pe, yu-tgripl or -pe, n. 1. Class. Myth. One of 
the Muses, who presided over lyric song. She was the 



One of the Eurypharyngl- 
d<e, Eurypharynx peteca • 
noides. i/ia 


lint.— eu"ryp-ler'i-ilan, en-ry pHe-rine, a. & n.— 
Eu"ryp-ler / i-dflp, n. pi. Crust. A family of Eurypteri- 
da, generally Including all the known species.- en-ryp'le- 
eld, n.~ cu-ry p'tc-eoid, a. &, En-ry p't e-ms, n. 
Crust . ] . A genus typical of A'aritfjfenV/aB. *2. [e-] [-te-hi, 
pl.\ A inero 8 tomc of this genua.— Eu^ry-pyg'l-dm, n. 


patron of flute-players and the reputed inventor of w ind* 
instruments. See Muse. 2 . Hot: A small tropical Amer¬ 
ican genus of slender, graceful palms surmounted by a 
tuft of pinnate leaves with narrow, drooping segments. 
The terminal bud of E. edule , E. montana, and others is 
eaten as a vegetable. [L., < Gr. Euterjd, < eu, well, + 
terpd, delight.] 

En-ter'pe-aii, yu-t^r'py-an, a. Pertaiuing to Euterpe 
or to music. 

©ii-fex'i-a, yu-tex'l-o, n. [Gr.] The quality of melting 
at a low temperature. 

eii"tlin-i»n'Kl-a, yiV’thu-ne'zi-a (xm), n. 1. A pain¬ 
less, peaceful death. 

Such a kind of death [a* Abraham’s] waa that euthanasia, that 
good and easy departure, which waa greatly desired hy the ancients. 
KiTTO Daily Bible lllust., Sunday 10th week, p. 274. lc. A SHOS.) 

2. A means fnr producing a gentle and easy death. [< 
Gr. euthanasia, < eu, well, -f fhanatos, death, < 
than la thneskd , die.] eu-tlian'u-sy?. 
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II. L 1. To nee evasion; practise artifice in order to 
elude or escape. 2+. To escape; get away: sometimes 
with/rew*. [< L. evado, < e, from, -+- ratio, go.] 
Synonyms: see avoid; escape. 

Derivatives : —e-vn y tln-bl(e. a. That 
evaded. e-va'<ll-bl(e^.— e-va'der. 
ding-] y, adv. Evasively. 
e"vn-gn / tion, l'[or $*]va-ge’ahun, n. [Ra?c.] The act of 
waodenagaway; a rambling; a roving, 
r-vajr'l-naie, g-vaj'i-net, vt. [-na'ted; -na’tino.] 
To turn inside out, as a tubular organ; protrude by 


Derivatives e-van"gel-i*'tle, a. Pertaining 
to an evangelist or to his work; missionary; also, some- 
... „ times, evangelical.—e-va n'gcl - - whip, n. [Ar- 

.. . , chaic.l The othce or dignity of an evangelist, 

hat may be O'VairgcM^la'ry, e-van'jel-is'to-ri, a. [-ries, pi,] 
11 • — e-va - 1. The selection from tne four Gospels used in the litur¬ 

gies of the Greek and Roman Catholic churches. 2. A 
copy of the four Gospels. [ < LL. evangdistarium , < Gr. 
euangelistarion, < euangdion; see evangel.] ev"a n- 
srcl'i-n-ry*; e-vnii"gcl-is-lu'ri-o»i; c-van"- 



i* 7 vn It, a. Of or pertnloiag to an age or to duration, 
f-vnl'u-nie, e-val'yu-^t, r/. [Rare.] 1. To fix the value 

' the- ' - - “ ‘ ' 


of; estimate the force of; appraise. 2. J talk. To find a 
numerical expression for.— e-vnl^n-a'lioo, n. 

r-val'vn-lar, g-val'vin-lar, o. Bot. Not opening by j __ T _ 

valves. [< e- + L. valva, valve.] — e- van*ffe 1-i-za' [or -wa'lflon, 

ev''R«ne*c‘e',ev ,, a-nes', ri. [-nescep'; -nes'ctng.] To result of evaogelizing.— e-van'gel-I": 
disappear by degrees; fadeaway * ’ ” 

L. tvanexco , < e , out, + vanm. 

-ev^ane^cl-blic,^ 

ev^a-nofiVenee, ev'a-nes'gne, n. The act, fact, or 
quality of disappearing gradually or fading away; tend¬ 
ency or liability to vanish. 

This hnuian life shares, in the nature of it, not only the evanes¬ 
cence, but the mystery of the cloud. 

Rl'skin Sesame and Lilies lect. iii, p. 136. [w. * a. *89.] 

«*v"a-neV**em, ev’a-oes'gnt, a. 1 . Passing away or 
liable to pass away gradually or imperceptibly, fike vapor; •‘-vnn'Islijg-van'ish, ri. [Poet.] To vanish, 
fading; tieetiDg. — o-vaii'lsh-int nl, ev"a-ni'- 

The eitmesc^it delicacy of the cloud-forme, their melting imper* lion, «. ' 
ceptibie gradation*. .. cv'ansdio, ev'anz-ait. 


as a question, argument, or duty; escape; equivocation; 
subterfuge. 

The gleaning* should be left for the poor and the strangers. This 
law, urn pie as it was, had some great advaotages. ... It gave to 
the rich no chance for erosion. 

Lyman Absott Old Testament Shadows ch. 9, p. 124. [h. 70.] 
In arguing with infidels or with the weak in faith, it is a part of 
religious prudence, oo less than of religious morality, to avoid 
whatever looks like an erosion. 

Coleridge l»'orA*s, Aids tv Reflection in vol. i, p. 165. [h. ’58.] 

2. In fencing, a movement of the body without altering 
the position of the feet, by which one escapes a thrust. 

3. [Rare.] Going out; aailying forth; exit. [< LL.et>a- 
8 io(n-), < L. evasue, pp. of evado; see evade.] e-va'- 

e-va'si-bl(e, a. 

Synonyms: see sophistry. 

~ . ilD , r „ „ , e-va'xlv,-ly,Evasive, etc. Phil. Soc. 

II. t. To proclaim the gospel. [< F. evangelizer , < e-va'sl ve, §-v6'aiv, a. 1. Tending or seeking to evade; 
LL. evangdtzo , < Gr. euangdizoinai , < euangelos; see given to evasion. 2. Containing or marked by evasion. 

E ' ANOEL.] e*V *l ll gel-Ise^. _ _ She received no attention from David beyood an occasional etxi- 

Rtueaod as he drove past. Marv E. Wilkins Humble Romance , 


n. The act or 
zer or-scr, n. 


.deaway; vanish gradually. [< o-vn.ii'idt, a. Evanescent; faint.— c-vnn'id-ncsRt, n. 
ranus , empty.] I£v"n-»l'I-d;c, ev'a-oal'i-dl or -nt'i-de, n. pi. Entom. 

e, a. Capable of vanishing. A family of parasitic hymenopters or ichneumon-flies 
- with a pednnculate abdomen, many-jointed filiform or 

bristly antennas, fore wings with a radial and at most 
three cubital cells, and hind wings nearly veinless. 
Kv-a'nl-a, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. euanios, 

taking trouble easily, < eu , well, + ania, 
trouble.]— cv-ait'l-)(1,a. & n. —ev-an'- 
1-olti, a. 




--.-ing fi . .... 

The priest* of the oow Em n gel cam©. 

Whittier The Preacher »t. 20. 

2. [Archaic.] The gospel, or one of the four Gospels. 

3. [Rare.] A hearer of good news; an evangelist. 

*Ob ! Evangeline! rightly oamed,’ he *aid; ‘hath not God made 
the© an rvangel to me! Haehiet B. Stowe Uncle Tom's Cabin 
ch. 16. p. 202. 111. M. A CO. ’90.j 

[< F. eta unite, < LL. erangelinm, < Gr. euangdion, < 
euangdoti, bringing good news, < eu, well, -|- angelo*, 
messenger.] e-vaii'grelej; c-van'gc-lyt; e-van'- 
"lit; c-van'gllet. 

ev^nD-stel'mii, a. [Kart*.] Expressing thanks for favora. 
e v^an-jrel'If-al, ev'an-jeric al (xm), a. 1. Oforper- 
taining to the gospel or the four Gospels; as, the evan- 
gflical books of the Bihle. 2. Holding or conformed to 
what the majority of Protestants regard as the fundamen¬ 
tal doctrines of the gospel, such as the Trinity, the fallen 

condition of man, Christ’s atonement for sin, salvation „ , _ . 

by faith, not by works, rtDd regeneration by the lloly e-vnp'o-ra v tlii", ppr. & verbal n. of evaporate, v. 

Spirit; spiritually minded; as, an evangelical church or « -/„ —-.. « 

denomination; evangelical religion. 

The evangelical believer hold* that every individual most be spir¬ 
itually united to Christ, and through union with Christ united to tho 
Church. A. A. Hodge pop. Theot. Themes lect. av, p. Stf?. [p. n. P.j 


a. in a apecial sense, spiritually minded and zealous for 
practical Christian living: distinguished from merely 
orthodox; as, evangelical preaching or teaching. 


Modem Dragon p. 70. [IL] 

3. Escaping ready apprehension; elusive; evanescent. 

That somewhat evasiie and exceedingly shifting lioe which di¬ 
vides human affair* into the profane and the *acre«I. H. James, Jr. 
Partial Portraits, Miss Woolson p. 179. [macm, ’88.] 

[< L. evasus; see evasion.] 

-c-vaMve-ly, adv.— o-vaVivo-ness, n. 
e-ra'slve, n. An evasive expression or speech. 
eve 1 , lv, t’f. [Prov. Eng.] To become moist. 
cve 2 t,rf. To be the eve of. [M.J 

eve 1 , n. I. The evening, and sometimes the day, before 
a church festival or saint's day; as, Christmas eve; hence, 
also, the evening before certain other dates or events: as, 
New Year’s eve. 2. The time immediately preceding 
some event; as, on them of battle. 3. [Poet.] Evening. 

*Twaa one of those amhrosial eves A day of storm so ofteo leaves. 

Moore Lalla Rookh, Fire-Worshippers pt. iv, st. 1. 
.1 eevot.— ete'.ehurr", n. [Prov. Eng ] 
tjar or goatsucker, everin i t. 2. A mole- 
*’« eve [Slang], a possible or Impossible future 
Indefinite period; never. 

as HAVE, 

-—,-^---- - - -..Eng.] A ben-roost. 

to exaporate water, *od freshen it when *alt, and to bear it up io ev'ecket, 11. A kind of wild goat, ev'icket- 

clouds! Hoprlns Outline study of Man app. A, p. 304. [s. 89.) 0 - vcc 7 1 a ill, e-vec^tant, n. Atg. The contravariaDt 

2. To concentrate or remove moisture from by a drying formed by operating upon an invariant or contravariaDt 

or heating process; as, to evaporate sirup. with an evector. [< evect- (in evection).] 

The perfection attained io producing evaporated fruits would t g-VCC^ted, a . Turned OUtwara like tbe mouth 

demonstrate that ... we are safe in extending the planting of such of a trumpet: Saitf Of the edge of a tube, 
fruit* a* can be thu* utilized e-voc'licwt, n. That branch of medicine which shows how 

Prt>c. Am. J\)m. Soc., Feb., '89, p. 19. [pua. by aoc. ’89.] to secure a good habit of body, eii-t e'l ies+. 

3. Figuratively, to dissipate; disintegrate and scatter, e-vee'tlon, g-vec'shun, n. 1. Asti'on. The largest iD- 

II. f. 1. To Income vapor; pass off. 2. Figuratively: equality in the motion of the moon, due to the action of 
(1) Of things, to pass off or away like vapor; as, his cour- * un » caused by the annual change in the direction of 
age eva/jfrrated. (2) Of persona, humorously, to subside the of apsides with respect to the sun. 2+. A lifting 
and disappear; as, whereupon he evajx/rated. [< LL. n P* elevation. 3+. Convection. [< LL. erectioin -), < 
evaporatm, pp. of evajxiro, < L. e, out, -f vapor, vapoii.] eveho, carry forth, < e, out, -\- veho, carry.] 
o-va'port; e-va'por-Izet. —e-vee'llon-al, a. Of or pertaining to evection. 

Derivatives:— e- vap^o - ra- 1>IFI - |y, n. — e- c-vee'tor, g-vec't^r, n. Alg. An operator formed from a 
vnp'o-rn-bl(e, a .— e-vap'o-rate, a. [Rare.] Dis- quantic whose coi-flicients are a, nb, \n(n— l)c, etc., by 

a ' ,4- 4' «*f-. for the coeftteienta, aod the 

- “■* - * * * coefllcients of an adjoint linear form for the facients. 

. ii - ru 11 iiK>i-uMr . 7*. An [< ^rectus, pp. of evel/o; see evection.] 

-- „ .Jouble-walled Inverted cone, lu e'veii, I'vti, v. 1. 1. 1 To make even, straight, or level, 

which the liquid, flowing down the Inner surface In a film, is or to subject to a leveling process; as, to even the ground 
^ tween i v e A8 i lflllow or the inequalities of the ground. 2. f Archaic.] To make 

dish, as of porcelain, used by chemists for heating and evap- equal' equalize balance* as to even accounts 
orating liquids.—p.ifitrnnco, n. A furnace used In con- w 1 equalize, uaiauce, as, io exen accounts. 


Compoundse - vnn^o - ra"i i ligjeone 7 ', 
evanomtor for sirup: a dor’ ' -■■ ■ ■ 


neetlon with machinery f or evaporating, as in augar-makfng. 
- - * ■'’lallo-* "- J 1 


— e.jpnn, n. A shallow pan specially used, Io the manu¬ 
facture of sugar or salt. In evaporating saccharine fluids, 
brine, etc. 

Lather I*, io part*, the moe.t evangelical writer I know, after th© e-VIl D^o-rn't I oil c-vnn’o-r^'shun « 1 The actor 

v ..tie* and ar>OMloIic men. C'OI.FRII*;*: Tahie TnJk- I, _ * / , ~ Van O-re S11UU, n. 1 . I Ue act Or 


Coleruk:e TalA, TaUc July u, -27. p^ CB6 o, chi^ng ,]r £Yngcha«£a Into a rising St. To act np to; aatW," 

n of idmiCN- nc-rtninfnor tr, tlw. « « j. i « *_ Z. _ _ - . 


apo«tle« and apo«lolic men. 

4. Seeking the conversion of sinners; pertaining to the 
work of an evangelist; evangelistic; as, evangelical lu- 
l>orH or preaching. [< LL. ev angelicas, < Gr. euangeli- 
kos, < euangdion; see evanoel.] ev^an-gel'lcj; 
«‘v / 'an-"el , I't*nci+; ev // aii-"el'Iek+. 

Phrases*.— EvniiKclical Allimicc, an association 
of innubers of the* various evangelical denominations to 
promote courlesy. Intercourse, sod cooperation among 
evangelical Christians. It was organized ia London In 1*46, 
•nd now has branrbea in moat Christian ehurchea.— E. Am- 
coelution, a denomination originating In the labors of 
Jacob Albright among the Germane of eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania at the beginning of the 19th century: at first called 

isfa 


And so this human race ha* never et'ened itself with the beasts 
that perish, except a* it has become lower and worse. 

It. Collyer Life That Aow Is ser. x, p. 207. [n. a. F. 76.] 
3. [Din)., Rare, or Obs.] To treat as equal; liken; com¬ 
pare. 4+. To level (to or with the ground); throw down. 


Albrights — E. t’hurch. 1 . The Prussian l alted Evan- e-vai>'o-ra"tor e-van'o-re-tor n An annaratua for 
gellcal Church, formed In 1817 by the fusloo or Lutherana 1 ( f rv n V a „ h ^ P 6 * apparatus tor 

.n^ U..fn.nw U l Initonn.n., . k -- .1 ---U T V 1 II U SUD* _ 


of or passing off in vapor. lit, {. To l>eor become equal; become even in anyway, 

In the proce** of etnnoration from the sea, fresh water only I* billy; be in line. [< AS. tfnan, < (fen; aee EVEN, a.] 
uken, the *aha are left L hlod. c'vcn, a. 1. Free from mequnlitics or irregulnrities; 

M. F. Malry Physical Geography ch. i, p. i<. [n. a p. 60.] gmootlr, level; uniform; ns, an even surface; even ground; 

2. The act of drying or concentrating by expelling moist- 1 —- 1 — « i— « —:.i—^-*- 

tire; as, the evaporation of sirup or fruit. 3. [Rare.] 

The result of evaporation; vap<jr. 4. In algebra, the 
increase to infinity of a solution of a set of simultaneous 
equations, when the constant quantities are given certain 
values. [< LL. evaporatio(n-), < evaporo; see evapo- 
hate.] — e-vap /1 'o-rft / ttoiPgii*:e / ', n. A graduated glass 
vessel used to test the rapidity of evaporation. 


and Reformed In Germany. 2. the Proteatant churches in " g ao 

general of Germaoy, aa glvlog prominence to goapel doe- cs ’ 8S iruiw, 

trlnesand pwtlse.— PL t'nuiiMcN ( ft. C. Ch.), certain rules °. r for concentra- 
recommcnded for the observance of those who would attain ting liquids, by 
special holiness, originally embracing the three vows of evaporation; ail 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, but ultimately increased evaporating-fur- 
lo twelve rules.— K, l'n inn, a religious body founded by unco or an evnncu 
Rev. Jamea Morison at Kilmarnock,Scotland,In 1843,partly rnt intr S * 

Armlnlan and partly Calvlnlatlc la theology. Its members r .. 1 * 
are Hoinethnes popularly called Jfort*onlan*. 

Derivativea: —ev^aii-jicFlr-ai-Um, n. The 
system of doctrines called evangelical, or adherence 
to them: sometimes, opprohriously, puritnnlsm. e% "- 
aii-gril-cMndMint; cv^aii-KcPl-clMiit.-ev"* 
an-jfpFIc-nl-ly, adv. — cv^nipgoI^lc-iil-ncMM, 
e-van"trel-Ic / l-ly, n. 

cv ff ai»-{;i‘11c-iil,n. 1, One who holds evangelical 
principles: especially, in fhe Church of England, a mem¬ 
ber of the Low-church party. 2. An adherent of a Ger¬ 
man national church; a Lutheran, aa distinguished from 
a Korn a d Catholic. cv"aii-g;el'i-cati$. 
i—va h'koI-Imiii, g-van'jel-izm, n. The preaching of the 
gospel; especially, In bora to spread the gospel. [< LL. 


p l*** 

cificnily, In sugnr- 
making, a series 
of heated pans, set 
of kettles, or the 
like, through 
which the juice or 
san is run. 
Evaporators are 
edn; 



Maple-sap Evaporator. 

__ The maple-Bap is placed la the storage- 

nained (l) from the tank, s. and flows through the heating-pipe, 
nature of the fluid *« tne discharge-pipe, d, where it is do¬ 
or fruit: as an- livered to the evaporating-pan, e, and the 
liliorviinnrn* heat fro,n the ^ re ,n tJie ffmte, g, complete* 
lor, honey *e. die work. The smoke passes out at p. 
Horgh it in <(*• i (£) from their mechanism; aa, conlinn- 
_ onsiHtren hi e., portnble e M etc. 

txunydUmus, < evangelium ;'see evangel!] “ J o-vi»)»"o-roin / e-ter, e-vap’o-ronys-ter, n. An appnra- 

t«- vh n'irel-Ut, g-van'jel-ist, n. 1. Ch. Hist. A preacher tl is for testing tho rnte of evaporation of a liquid; nn nt- 
who goes from place to place holding services, especially mometer. 

w ith a view to church revivals. 2. One of tne four Fm)*>romclrrn (or atmomctcre) in general use are of two class*-*, 
writers of the Gospels (Matthew, Miirk, Luke, anti John). I h ? first °[ which determines the evaporation hy the o*e of a 
q v T \ nrearher of th*‘ ccwim*! inferior \n nnMmri/v balance, whereby the low of weight is measured. ... The second 
o. ^V. /. A preacner OI me gOS]xl 111 It nor 111 nuillonty cla** measure* the changes of level in fne water surface*, 
to the apostles {Acts vm, 14, 19), and apparently to llic A. W. Grerly American Weather ch. 5, p. 46. [d. m. tt co.] 

prophets UCph. lv, 2). 4. A Mormon oflicer of the Mel- r< LL evaixrrn fsiv evaporatf) - 4- Gr metmn 
chisetlek or \ligher lYiesthood, whose special function ia \< Q j + metron, mcas- 

to bless. Called alao patriarch, o t. A.bciok containing t :^ vn I N( :/ f CvtlsC, a. [F.| Opening or Anrlog out widely; 
the four Gospels; evangelistary. [< F. etangdiste, < hell-mouthed: noting vases, the capitals or columns, etc. 
LL. erangeiista, < Gr. euangdistts, < euangelos; see e-va'Slon,e-vc'r*— “ "** 

evangel.*] o-van'eel-lfctet. 


an even lead-color. 2. Divisible by 2 vsithout remain¬ 
der: said of numbers; as, 0, 12, 14, and 20 are even num¬ 
bers. 3. On the same level or line; parallel; especially, 
horizontally parallel; as, even with the ground. 

To lift the woman’* full’n divinity 

Upoo au even pedestal with man. 

Tennyson Princess Hi, *t. 12. 

4. Without advantage on either side: on an equal foot¬ 
ing; balanced; fair; impartial; equal; as, the chances 
are even; an even bargain; to rule with an even hand. 

5. Unvarying in disposition, action, or quality; calm; 
equable; as, an even disposition; the even tenor of his 
way. 6. Whole or entire; without fragmentary parte: 
said of sums of money, numbers, weights, measures, dis¬ 
tances, etc.; as, even dollars; even hundreds, pounds, 
yards, etc. 7. Omith. Terminating uniformly, as the 
taiLfenthers when of equal length. 8. Entom. Flat 
and Dot bent down at tne edge, as some elytra; hori¬ 
zontal. !)+. Plnln; clear; as, to make doubts even. 10+. 
Without flaw; unblemished; pure. Ilf. Equal in rank; 
fellow; as, hiserew servant. [< AS. efen, efn, = Goth. 
ibn-8, even, cqunL] e'venet. 

Synonyms: aee flat: just; level; smooth. 

Compounds, etc.c / vi , u«iii*li / 'opt» n. A cobishop. 
— c**chriwlijint, n. A fellow Christian.— r.*diKch>le+, 
n. A fellow disciple.— (milt, it. Equality of rank o» 
position.— e.dmnded, a. Treating all alike; Impartial; as, 
even•handed Justice.— «li an<1 ed I y, adv.— «•, »li n ni!e«I - 
ness, 7t.—o, >Iinnds, adv. [Scot.I On an equality of ad¬ 
vantage or resource.— c. mi in (led, a. Characterized by 
equanimity.— e»cin)ndetlly, ode.— evenly e„ divisible 
by four: opposed to unevenly even or oddly even, divisible 
by two but not by four.— e, or odd, ao old game of 
chance. See odd or even.— o. i»nge, tbe left-hand 
page In a printed book, which la marked with ao even auin- 
ber.— e.ilenipered, a. Having an equable or placid tem¬ 
per.— on nu e, keel (Maul.), having ao equal draft of 
water forward and aft, the draft being measured to the bot¬ 
tom of the straight keel; when the keel la of different or 
peculiar conformation. In a position in which the normal 
load water-line la level.— nn e. ground, oa equal terms.— 
In lie or get e. with, to retaliate upon.— to innko e* 
or end e,, In type-setting, to make the type aet from a 
“ takeor piece of copy end with a full line.— unevenly 
e,, see evenly even. 


^ Pw ' l >• S»me ,a 

uline. nr avnirlino 1 . as hv artifiru or snnliiutrv f -— 


evading, elmllng, or avoiding, as by artifice or sophistry, " - e'ven-lh flV'n/T^oet.l Early* evening. 


mi — out; oil; lii-tewd, Ifi — future; c = k; cliurcli; dli = lfw\ go, sins, iiik; ho; fliin; zli = a^ure; F. bori, diine. <, from; t, obsolete; %, variant. 








even 


631 


ever) 


e'ven 2 , i'vn, n. Philos. In the eystem of Pythagoras, the 
imperfect element of nature, represented by even numbers, 
e'ven, adv. 1. To a like degree; nt the very time; so 
far or so much as; exactly; precisely; fully; quite: used 
to express emphasis, surprise, concession, or extension 
to what might not have been expected; as, even to the 
end; not even acquainted; 1 , even I; is it^mtso? intel¬ 
ligible er«w to a child. 2. Smoothly; regularly; evenly; 
as, his verses ran even. 3t. Exactly; plainly; at once. 
[< AS. efne. < efen , even, a.] 

— e / ven*rortli"t. adv. Iilght onward.— ©'veil*for 
\vn ril, adv. Straight forward; directly onward. 

e'ven *<l own", S'vn-daan', a. 1. Straight down: said 
of rain; as, an evendown pour. 2. Out-and-out; down¬ 
right; sheer; absolute; ns, the even*doum truth; even - 
down nonsense, e'vcnuIoun"t [Scot.]. 

— e'vemilowii", adv. [Dial.] Thoroughly, 
e'venet, vi. To happen. 


In removing evergreens from the nursery to forest planta¬ 
tions, a little more care ia required than in handling deciduous 
trees. A. S. Fuller Practical Forestry p. 63. Jo. J. co. ’M.J 
2. A branch or twig of an evergreen plant or tree, or the 
plant itself, nsed for decoration; as, Christmas ever¬ 
greens. 3, A kind of woolen cloth: a term used about 
the middle of the 19th century. 

E r / M £ n Vv 4- /< L* T»n — . 4 1 


is that which falls In, the event that which comes out; event 
Is thus greater and more signal than incident; we speak of 
trifling incidents , great events; incidents of dally life, events 
of history. Circionstance agrees with incident In denoting 
a matter of comparatively slight importance, but suggests 
a more direct connection with the principal event, ac¬ 
cording to the analogy of the phrase circumstantial evi¬ 
dence’*; '‘incidental evidence” would have quite a different -y~ -vTi' 
sense. An occurrence is, etymologically, that which werun ev'er-icnt, «. Every. ev'cr-rclit; ev'er-llk+, 
against, without thought of its origin, connection ,„or tend- ~eyerMch-ont,pro». Everyone, ev'er-icli- 
cncy. An episode is connected with the main course of ev"er-lasit'lujr, ev'^r-lgst'ing, 

events, like an incident or circumstance, but is of more '- ' ’ 

Independent interest and importance. Outcome is the Sax¬ 
on and event the Latin for expressing the same idea. Con¬ 
sequence or result would express more of logical connec¬ 
tion, and be more comprehensive. The end may be simple 
cessation; the event is what has been accomplished; the 
event of a war is victory or defeat: the end of the war is 
reached when a treaty of peace is signed. Since the future 
is coutingeot, event comes to have the meaning of a contin¬ 
gency; a s, in the event of hia death, the policy will at once 
fall due. See case; circumstance: consequenc 


e'ven-er, i'vn-gr, n. I. One who or that which makes „ 

even. 2. Meek . An evening or equalizing device, ae a C Tn^t»>mhn£5 COXSE< * UENCE * 

3. in paving. In in^nmentfor jading TmA or characterized by 

i.^V.hwlri n 1 Foualitv as of rank- impartiality ilE P ortant °. r noteworthy events; full of remarkable in- 
equilibrlum. * 2. An*equal; afeo, an equivalent, e'ven- ciuents, accidents, or changes; momentous; important, 
hend + i e'veil-liedti e'veil-limleTt e'vcn-homlt. Printing ... was a revolution in the history of literature more 
eve'lllllg:, Iv'ning, n. 1 . The closing part of the day eventful than any in the liistory of mankind. 1 .re¬ 
fund beginning of tbe night; in a strict sense, from sun- /( . MaxMOller Chips voL in, ch. 1, p. 23. [s. * 74 .] mcmirah „ , 

.® . ’ - • —e-voiit'lnl-iiewK, n._ ev"er-ln*t'ln«:, n. 1. Past or future endless dura¬ 
tion (without beginning or without end, or without either 


— oont. 
-- Lasting or ex¬ 
isting forever; infinite in duration; endless; eternal; 
as, the everlasting God. 2. Continuing for an indefi¬ 
nitely long period; interminable; henee, endlessly recur¬ 
ring; constant; incessant: also, exceedingly durable; 
perennial; as, land given for an everlasting possession. 

Whether we shall meet again, I know not. 

Therefore, onr everlasting farewell take: — 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius! 

Shakespeare Julius Ciesarsct v, »c. 1. 
3. [Colloq.] Interminable: implying weariness or dis¬ 
gust; tiresome; hateful; as, this everlasting bother. 

Synonyms: sec eternal. 

Phrases: — evrrlnsting flower, see evep.lastino, 
4.—e. pen, a perennial pea-like ornamental plant (La¬ 
thams lutifollw) of the bean family (Lenuminos»). 


ev'^er-Iasi'liijg, adv. [Colioq.] Exceedingly; im- 


2. (Local, U. S.] Afternoon nntil dark. 3. A closing or U v "e n-1oe'lia -1 It I cv'eii-te^na thcii or tb I n 
declining part of any state or period; as, the evening of life. Ic ^ A * division of teleoat fishes, especially a suboVier 

In watching over hia Indian flock,... the good father Olmedo of plectospondyles with the cranial cavity produced be- 

8ptD Prescott Mexico vol.‘ iii, bk. vii, ch. 2, p. 257. [if. ’51.] J' vcen tlic orbits and falciform pharyngeal bones, as in 

, Componnds. etc^—eve'niiig*flow"er, n. Any one t + ’ * AvpntllPtl . flr i V entnrp 

of various South-African plants of the genus Hesjierantha, * XJPil.* a’-i« i r>„tt rj 
of the iris family ( IrUtaceae ), whose flowers expand in the € /?v € nA"* rn v -^ 11 ’ * t?C e ]vco-tic shun, n. 1. Pathol. 

. r - (1) The condition resulting from protrusion of a portion 


evening.— c.tgTosben k, n. A fringilloid htrd ( Cocco- 
thraustes vesper tin us) of western North America, having a 
very large bill and olivaceous plumage with black crown, 
wings, and tail, yellow forehead and rump, and white inner 
secondaries and coverts.— p.spri mrose, n. A stout, erect 
American hlennial herb ( (Eno- 
thera biennis) of thecvcnlng- 
prlmrosefamlly ( Onagraceie), 
with conspicuous yellow flow¬ 
ers opening in the evening; 
also, other species of the same 
genus.—c.sNOiig, n. Same as 

EVEN-SONG. — t 1 , Mni% a 

bright planet when visible in 
the west Just after sunset: es¬ 
pecially applied to Venus. 

A few days after it [Venus] 
ceases to be visihle io the morning, 
it appears after sunset; itwasthen 
styled Hesperus or Vesper hy the 
ancients, and is distinguished by 
ns os the Evening Star. 

J. N. Lockyer Elements of 
Astronomy ch. 8, p. 138. [a. *8tL] 

eve'ii lug-tide", iv'ning- 
taid', n. Eventide, 
e'ven-I cast, a. Unrhythmical; 
uneven. 

e'ven-llglH/'+t n. Twilight, 
e'ven-liket, a. & adv. Equal; 
equally; evenly. 

e'ven-li-nesHt, n. Equality; evenness, 
e'vcn-lougt, a.&adv. Oblong;straight along, cvc'loiigt. 
e'ven-lyt» a. Smooth; level; uniform; equitable, 
e'veii-ly, Uvn-li, adv. 1. In an even or equable man¬ 



beginning or end); eternity. 

The furrow which Time is eveo qow turning runs throngh the 
Everlasting, and m that must he plant, or oowhere. 

Lowell Jiigiow Papers first series, vi, intro. 
2. The One who is eternal; God: preceded by the defi¬ 
nite article. 3. A durable fabric for shoes, etc.; last¬ 
ing; prunella. 

One advantage of the country is, that a joke once established is 
good forever: it is like the stuff w hich is denominated everlasting. 
SMITH in Lady Holland's Sydney Smith vol. ii, p. 344. [h. ’5o.j 

4. Any plant whose flowers retain their fonn and colors 
when gathered and dried (as the species of Gnaphalium, 
Antennana , llelichrysvm , etc.), or a flower of such a 
plant, as the cudweeds, immortelles, etc.—from nrr. 
lnwting to everln*ting, during all eternity, past and 
toinre; from the past eternity to that which is to come. 

mil walls. (2) A’ventral heniia nt either the anterior or fcr-lQst'ing-li, ar/c. _ 1. In an 

lateral portion of the abdomen. (3) Escape of a consid- everlasting manner; perjietnully; eternally; forever, 
erablc part of tbe intestines through an extensive abdomi- Death alone canidie everlastingly, 

nal wound. 2. The net of disemboweling, or tbe state . MacDonald Alec Forbes vol. 1, ch. 30, p. 200. [t. «5.] 
of being disemboweled; evisceration. [< e- 4- L. venter 
(ventr-), belly.] 

e-ven'tu-al, §-ven'ehu-al or -tin-al, a. 1 . Happening CV J .. - -- . . -r-...- 

or to happen in the end and as a result; pertaining to or state or quality of being everlasting; unlimited dnrabil- 
heing a result or issue; consequential; ultimate; final. 2. Eternity; infinite time or duration. 

The history of St. Leo showed me that the deliberate and even- i* * r -if' £r-li\ ing, a. 1. Deathless; lm- 

tual consent of ihe great body of the Church ratified a doctrinal mortal. 2. L mailing; permanent, 
decision. Newman Apologia pt. vi, p. 250 . [l. o. a co. ’64.] ev'er-lyt, adv. Always; constantly. 

2. Dependent upon n final contingency; ultimately pos- cy\*r-mr>r*, adv. During all time, espe- 

sible; contingent; ns, an eventual succession. cially all future time, or for an indefinitely long period; 


of tbe contents of the abdomen between the sup] 
muscles, forming r tumor within the relaxed u'i 


The small states . . . wished to keep the eventual choice [of a 
President] in the hands of the Senate. 

Fiske Crit. I*eriod of Am. Hist. ch. 6, p. 283. [h. m. a co.] 
[< F. even fuel, < L. event us; see event.] 


eternally; always; at all times; continually* ever; as, 
to be evermore undone; a sound evermore increasing, 
ev'er-mot. 

— lor evermore, for all future time; for ao Indefi¬ 
nitely long time; ever: evermore used as a quasl-noun. 


■ven"t ti-ni'i-iv, e-ven'chu-[or -tiu-] al'i-tl, n. [-TiEa, ». nltcl L Ion i K tIme; °y e r ; ™ermare used as a quasl-noun. 

2)1.] I. Tbe character of happening contingently or as a Kv-ernl-ii , cv-ot ni-a, n. Bot. A genus of parmclla- 
reeult; a posaiblo occurrence or event; a consequential ^ 0U8 D C “ CES "ith a fruticulose or pendulous plant- 


Evenlng-prlinrose 
(iEnothera biennis). 


MI'WI'l J f o- > LU VUU'[7/ -Lili*jAU-J, iltl t m II* LilC 

end or event; as the final result or outcome; ultimately. 

Some of tbe lower Annelids, as the Nnis, may be cut into thirty or 
forty pieces, and each piece w ill eventually become a perfect ani- 1 
mol. SPENCER Biology vol. 1, pt. li, ch. 4, p. 1<5. [a. ’72.] 9 011 


event or issue. 2. Phren. The faculty by whicfi one is [< Gr. euemls sprouting well, < eu, well, -f- er- 

enabled or disposed to take note of and remember events, «o»i»prout4 — rv*er iii-se-f orm, a. Havmgthefonn 
or the organ which is the seat of this faculty. ° r or 11Ee Pvenna. ... , . , 

o*ven'tn-al-ly, e-ven'chu-[or -tiu-]al-i, adv. In the 01 ;' 01 Ev -fir'mc, a. Of, pertaining: to, or denved 

’ * - • •- • ■ - from hrerma.— eternle ncid, a crystallme comp>ound 

(CnHjcO-) contained in the lichen Eterniaprunastiri. 
i-er'nl-ln, ev-grini-in, n. Chem. An amorphous 

• ■„ —. 7 • — ——„ - ■ ■ , ■ ■ i- uuu. .ji r..>i. r.ix i>iuu>yy voi. i, pt. 11 , cn. *, p. no, iA. ’(%j compound (Cdl^O,) related to the sugars and contained 

ner* equally; umformly; imDartially; also, tranquilly; as, e-vrn'tn-nte, e-ven'chu-^t or -tin-et v r-A'TE»*-A' In the lichen Evermaprvnastri. e v-er'iil-lnei. 
to divide things evenly. 2. So aa to have a level or c TtNo i r i K To have a partlculsr event or ?ssue* ev"er-nlii'Io, ev'cr-nin'ic, a. Chem. Of, pertaining 
smooth surface a fitmmht. i«n« turn J ut; tcrmillfttc; culminate (in some result); as, the to ’. or derived from evernic acid.—e\erninlc acid a 

discussion eventuated in a compromise. obtained by decomposing 

iffifir" in Franre - ’ h,ch op-»«>«> -Pteodidlr. e^SmlSld, 55?5EjST Hot. Having the form 
Fnouofi Catherine of Aragon ch. 2. p. 48. [ 9 . *9I.J of or ' lk “ ' he g enns Exernia. [< EVKUNIA 4--OID.J 
2. To be the event or issue; come to pass; happen; re- pv-or'ill-liipj. . t _ 

suit; as, war eventuated from the dispute. e ' er-r \ e I e ] ver_ric yb-l^nn, n. [*la, /rf.] 

II. t. [Rare.] To bring to an end or to the event; ter- Sitr 9' 4 scoop-like instrument nsed for removing frag- 
minate. [< L. eventus' see event. 1 ments of a calculus from the bladder m lithotomy. [< 

o-veit"iii-u'lion, g-veu’chu-[or-tiu-le'shnn, n. The L. everricuhnn, sweep-net, < e, out,-f sweep.] 

-— i- * L - --*> -« ’ A e-ver'sil-bl(p, g-vgr'si-bl, a. Capable of being evertwl. 

ver'tllei. 

or 


smooth surface, a straight course or line, or a uniform 
texture, thickness, coloring, or the like; smoothly; as, 
the plaster is spread evenly; the cloth is woven evenly. 

Their current of existence flowed on coldly and evenly , in two 
parallel line*, which would never, never meet! 

. Dinah M. Craik Olive ch. 9, p. 64. [jl] 

3t. Straightway. J 

e'ven-iiCKK, Uvn-nes, n. The state or quality of being 
even; smoothness; level ness; uniformity; equality; im¬ 
partiality; equableness; equanimity. 

AnerennMsof temperature much beyond the continental nver- 


or mo- ’ t< f. U 

e-v.-ii' 0 „i-»tc, e-voo'gm-^t, vt. [Rare.] To deprive of vco- ment: on any occasion; in any case; as, have you ]j\ a tiirnine tockwaol 

otn; render innoxious. aeon the Capitol? shall we ever meet again? uie suite oi oetng et erica, pi j a turning DacKwara, 

_7. __« .. - lnmnA nnf.• ns even m/>« Af thp 


e'veii*»on«r", i'vn-song', n. 1. Evening prayer; the 
form of worship appointed to be said or sung nt evening, 
as in the Anglican Church. 2. The time for evening 
service; evening. 

And sat, and wished, and sighed for evensong. 

Jean Inoelow Mariner's Cave at. 38. 
3. A song sung in the evening; an evening hymn. [< 
AS. sefensang, < $fen, evening, + sang, song.] 
e'ven-stnr"f, «. The evening star, 
e-vent'if, v. I , t. To bring to pass; execute. II. I. To 
come to pass; cotnc forth; find vent. 
e-veot'2f, vt. To cool; expose to the air; fan. 
e-vent', g-vent', n. 1. Anything that happens or conies 
to pass, as distinguished from a thing that exists; any 
becoming, happening, or changing; an occurrence or 
incident, especially when of some importance; as, the 
shadow of coming events; a great event. 

Marriage Is • serious affair! . 

cipal event for pood or for evil_ 

Disraeli Endymion 
2. The result or issue of 


In all her annals, no person was ever born a slave on the soil of 
Massachusetts. Sumner Speeches and Addresses, Defence of 
Mass. p. 350. [t. a f. ’66.] 


2. At all times* under all circumstances; on every occa¬ 
sion ; through all time, past or future, within given limit or 
without limits; eternally; perpetually; always; as, he is 
ever the same; ever since I was a child; fortune was ever 
upon his side; God is ever existent. 

Evei\ in this sense, is the first element In many self-ex¬ 
plaining compounds; as. crer-hlessed, ercr-bloomiag, etc. _.. .. ,,_,_ 

3. In any degree; at all, or in any case: used for emphn- Hiv(e,a. [Hare.] Causingortendiagtoevers 

eis; as, as soon as ever lie had done it; he ran as fast ne e-vert', g-vgrt', vt. I. To turn inside out; turn back- 
ever he could. [< AS. fvfre; cp. d; sec each.] wnrd or outward; as, to evert an eyelid, a sack, or an in- 

Phrasea, etc.:— ever nmongt, cverynowand then.— testine. 2# [Archaic.] To overturn; subvert; upset; 
v . n ml n non, now and then; at one time and at another; frustrate. [< L .everlo, < e, out,-]- rerto, turn.] e-ver*e'+. 
repeatedly.—ev'erabloom'Vr, n. A rose or other plant e-ver / te-lir«l, e-vgrite-bred, a. Not vertebral; ns, the 
, 8 ™l°?„ OT J™ r -P- in everUbral part of the skull. [< e- + vertebra.] 

Zool. 


inside out; as, eversion of the eyelids (ectropion). 

Do£s, in their expressions of fondness, have a slight eversion of 
the Ups. Darwin Emotions cb. 5, p. 121. [a. *73.j 

(2) An overthrow or overturning: subversion; as. the 
eversion of nn imRge; eversion of laws. 2. Hot. The 
protrusion of organs normally contained within a tube 
or cavity. [< L. *w«o(n-), < erersus, pp. of everto; 
see EVEnT.] 

- e -verSionsn p "pn -rn "t us, n. 1. An appliance 

for reducing clubfoot. 2. An ectropion-forceps.—e-ver'- 
* ' ’ . .. ersion; subversive. 


-v . . , —'— —j vi »vmvij, uvci -irrn" i, «. xuu jern j-utypuuunn vutatire. uu\a-wOn?, OP (figuratively 

conclusion; end; upshot; outcome; as, th cevent of an en- cv'rr-^lnde", ev'er-gled', n. A tract of low swampy e-ver'lc-bralc, g-vgr'tg-bret or -brgt, a. & n. 
^ contingent or possdfie occurrence or state land covered mostly with tall grass. The Everglades bratc. [ 


of the 


of things; one of several probable or possible occurrences; occupy n large area in southern Florida, 
as, m that event all will be right. 4. Any single item or — ev'er-fflnile"*kltc"» n. A slate-colored hsw*k (Eost- 

proeeedmg in a program or scriee of games or sports, a rhamns sociabilis) having a slender, much-hooked beak, 
contest, or the like. ,5. In the theory of probability any ftnd ranging from Brazil to Florida.— E, State. Florida, 
one of a number of possible alternatives considered as ev'er-jrreeii", ev'gr-grin', a. Retaining greenness or 
having a probability of its own. Gt. An affair in hand* verdure throughout the year; not deciduous; figure- 

enterprise. 71. Fortune; fate. [< L. eventus <even- tucly, always fresh.— evergreen onk, sec oak. 
tus, pp. of evenio, happen, < e, out, 4 -venlo, come.] -ev'erqsreeii^iiew*, n. 

Synonyms: case, chance, circumstance, consequence, <‘ v Vr-groe | i /, ) n. 1, A tree or other plunt which re- 
contlngency, end. episode, fact. Incident, issue, occurrence, tains its verdure or folingc throughout the year, as the 
outcome, possibility, result. Etymologically, the incident pine, fir, hemlock, lanrel, etc. 


__ „ „ w , lnverte- 

[< e- 4- vertebrate.] 
cve'rv, evM, C. J/. 2 (ev'gr-i, M. 1 S. II'. Hr.), a. 1. Each, 
as of the individuals or items or parts of an actual or 
possible aggregate or whole; all taken one by one. 

Every expresses tbe idea of all considered dJstributively. 
Frequently, also, it Indicates repetition, as of successive 
individuals; as, every hour tbe clock struck; every twenty 
miles brought them to a resting-place; every tenth man 
was taken: there was a fire every third day. It is often 
used hypcrbollcallyin emphatic general assertions: as. every 
human being knows this. It is sometimes followed by a 
superlative preceded hy the with the sense of 'even t’ c’; as, 
in every, the least, particular. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, £r = ov^r, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, | = r^uew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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evolution 


Every m&o Feels, and out strangely, that therm never were such 
experiences of life as his own. 

H. W. Beecues in Life Thoughts p. 5. [P. S. A CO. ’58.] 
Every kernel has its shell, Every chime its harshest bell. 

Holmes Programme st. 16. 
2. All possible; very great; as, to sbow one every con¬ 
sideration. 3+. Any. [ME. even, trench, < AS. wfre 
(see evku) -f- 3tlc: see each.] . 

Synonyms: all, any, both, each, either. All and both 
are collective; any, each, and every are distributive. Any 
makes no selection and may Dot reach to the full limits of 
ail; each and every make no exception or omission, and 
must extend to all; all sweeps in the units as part of a 
total, each and every proceed through the units to the total. 
A promise made to all omits none; a promise made to any 
may not reach alt • a promise made to every one 19 so made 
that no Individual shall fall to he aware of It; a promise 
made to each Is made to the Individuals personally, one hy 
one. Each is thus more Individual and specific than every: 
every classifies, each Individualizes. Each divides, both 
unites; If a certain sum Is given to each of two persons, 
both (together) must receive twice the amount: both must 
he aware of what has been separately communicated to 
each; a man may fire both barrels of a gun by a single 
movement; If he fires each barrel, be discharges them 
separately. Either properly denotes one of two, indefi¬ 
nitely, to the exclusion of the other. The use of either 
In the sense of each or both, though sustained by good au¬ 
thority, Is objectionable because ambiguous. His friends 
sat od either side of the room would naturally mean on one 
side or the other; If the meaning is on both sides, it would 
be better to say so. 

Phrases : —every bit [Colloo.], in all respects; alto¬ 
gether; wholly; quite.— e* dealt, entirely; wholly.— e. 
eaclit, every one; every other — e, now mid then, e. 
once Id n while [Coiloq.], at frequent Intervals; from 
time to time; occasionally; frequently; repeatedly. — e* 
one, each individual out of the whole number; all persons 
dlsiributlvely; everybody. — c. oilier, each alternate; 
eveiy second; as, every other tree was cut down. —e* 
which way [Coiloq., (J. S.J, In all directions, 
ev'er-yt, w. Ivory. 

evo'ryt, pron . Each; each one of the whole number or of 
a given number (of persons or things). 
eve'ry-bnti"y, ev'ri-bed'l, n. Every person or individ¬ 
ual; all persons, considered distributively (often with¬ 
in a limited circle); people in general or collectively. 
ove'ry*«lay", ev'rt-de', a. Suitable for every day; such 
as exists or is met with daily or constantly; usual; com¬ 
mon. 

Supreme ireoiu* alone . . . can bring to the surface of vulgar, 
every-day existence the hidden glory that lies behind it. FRANCES 
A. KEMBLE Records of a Girlhood ch. 14, p. 255. [H. H. A CO. ’83.] 

Synonyms: see common. 
evo'ry-<lel+, adr. Entirely; wholly, 
eve'ry-tlilng, ev'ri-thhig, n . 1. Each individual in a 

collection or number of things, none being omitted; 
whatever exists; whatever pertains to some specified 
thing, place, condition, or person. 

And let thine eyes the good behold In everything nave sin I 

Whittier My Namesake at. 40. 

2. That which is of the highest im}>ortanceor which in¬ 
cludes all things; as, health is everything to a worker. 

Enthusiasm is everything for literary cations; character is 
everything for acting cations. F. L1E8ER Potit teal Ethics vol. i, 
pt i, bk. if, ch. 3, p. 144. [L. *90.] 

3. [Coiloq., U. S.l A great deal; the most possible; as, 
they think everything of that dog. 

eve'ry-wlicn", ev'ri-hwen’, adv. [Hare.] At all times, 
eve'ry-where", ev'ri-hwSr*, adv. 1 At or in every 
place; In all paris or places. 2. LColloq.] Wherever; as, 
everywhere you look. [< ME. ever, ever, -f- Ihwar, < 
AS. gehwsSr, everywhere, < ge- (generalizing) -f hw£r, 
where.] 

-eve / ry-where w nt , ss ». [Rare.] OmalpreseDee. 

Student; The creative spirit. . . hath 
God’s everytehereness. Bailey Fesius, Home sc. 20. 
eve'ry-whitli"er, ev'rl-hwidh’er, adv. [Rare.] Toward 
every place or part; In every or ail directions. 

* -J “ Same as eaves, etc. 


event, even'llro»"t. etc. 
e-vese'ti rt. To border. 
cve'Min r"t, n. The evening star, 
e-vea't i-gntet, rt. To Investigate, 
ev'et, ev'eL, n. I . An eft or Dewt. 

The spittle or spawn of toads, evetn. water-snakes, and adders. 

LaXDoa Imag. Coni'., Chaucer, Boccaccio, and Petrarca pt. 
Hi, p. 322. [R. 8HO&. *82.] 

2. [U. S.] The common red triton (Spelerpcs ruber). 
[ < AS. efete, a newt.] v v'»it+. 
e-vl'brnlet, rl. To vibrate. 

e-vlct', g-vict', rt. 1. To dispossess pursuant to judi¬ 
cial decree; oust by virtue of paramount title; hence, 
to expel forcibly. 2. To take away, wrest, or alienate, 
as property. 3+. To prove; evince. 4t. To annul or set 
aside, 5+* To extort or compel, as consent. [ < L. evict us, 
pp. of evinco, overcome, < e, out, -f- vinco, conquer.] 

Synonyms: see Danish. 

— e-vlet'or, n. 

e-vle'tlon, e-vic'shun, n. 1. The art of evicting; for¬ 
cible onsting of one from the possession of lunds or ten¬ 
ements, by warrant of judicial decree or by virtue of a 
paramount title; ejectment; hence, any forcible expul¬ 
sion or driving out; as, the evictioji of a tenant. 

ENnctton was in fall swiag, and between eviction and emigra¬ 
tion it is estimated that almost a million of people left Ireland be¬ 
tween 1847 and 1857. 

McCarthy Short Hist, /refund ch. 9, p. 121. [j. A. a. ’89.] 
2+. Convincing evidence. [< LL. evictio(n-), < L. evic- 
tas; sec evict.] 

ev'l-«lcnre, ev'l-dgna, tl. [-denced; -dex-cino.] I. 
To make evident or plain; show clearly; prove. 2+. To 
attest by evidence.— ev'l-den*cer, n. A witness, 
e v'l-«letice, n. 1. Anything that makes evident or 
clear to the mind, or such things collectively; any ground 
or reason for knowledge or certitude in knowledge; 
proof, whether from Immediate knowledge or from 
thought, authority, or testimony; a fact or body of facts 
on which a proof, belief, or judgment is based; that 
which shows or indicates; as, evidence of the authorship 
nf a book; evidence of the existence of matter. See 
know; knowledge. 

Evidence, in the wide sense, embraces—<i) self •evidence, 
as that of axioms, intuitive truths, and immediate knowl¬ 
edge by the senses and consciousness; ( 2 ) demonstrative 
erutence, a» that of necessary deductions from established 
truths; ( 3 > probable or moral evidence, which In various 
degrees falls short of demonstration, as that of the ordinary 
procestu-a of observation snd thought, or from authority 
or testimony. 


‘’Evidence* is and must be the test of truth, and is, I suppose, 
the ultimate ground ou which we believe anything. 

Mivart iVafurc und Thought ch. 4, p. 138. [k. p. a CO. ’82.] 

2. Law. That by means of whJch an allegation in a 
cause is proved or disproved, or a fact is established or 
sought to be established. 

The word evidence, in legal acceptation, includes all the means 
by which any alleged matter of fact, the truth of which is submit¬ 
ted to investigation, is established or disproved. 

GaEENLEAF Evidence vol. i, pt. i, ch. i, p. 3. [l. 8 . A CO. ’58.] 

3. Testimony; affirmation. 4. [Rare.] A person or 
thing that witnesses or bears testimony. 5. [Rare.] 
Evidentness; plainness. 

In the career of a great public orator . . . that conflict of selfish 
and unselfish emotion w hich in most men is hiddeu in the chamber 
of the soul is brought into terrible evidence. 

Georoh Eliot Romola ch. 52, p. 394. [u.] 
[OF., < L. eHdentia , clearness, < eviden((-)s, clear, < 
e, out, + video, see.] 

Synonyms: see certainty: demonstration; proof. 

Phrasea:— clrcuiiiHtnnt ini evidence, evidence con¬ 
sisting of circumstances which furnish reasonable ground 
for believing or deciding as to the existence of fact, or the 
guilt or Innocence of an accused person.— direct c., evi¬ 
dence tending to establish an allegation of fact directly, 
without Inference or presumption, as by aD eye-witness.— 
cxternnl e„ evidence, as for the truth of a document or 
work of literature or art, brought from outside sources, 
as from history, tradition, etc.— in e. J. Received In a 
case as legal and competent proof. 2* Perfectly plain; 
apparent. — Internal e., the evidence of the genuineness 
aDd authenticity of a document or work of literature or 
art furnished oy Its structure, contents, or character.— 
King’*©., Queen’s c», same as state’s evidence.— 
iimtcrial c., evidence material to the proof or disproof 
of the point or polut 9 at issue in a law-suit.— presump¬ 
tive e„ evidence from which. In the absence of direct 
proof, a fact Is presumed to exist.— prlma facie e,, evi¬ 
dence which, If uuexplaloed or uneoutradlcted, would es¬ 
tablish the fact alleged.— primn ry e-, the best evidence 
of which the Dsture of the case admits.— see on d nr y e.» 
evidence not primary, but which, having some tendency to 
prove the fact at issue, 18 received. It being first shown that 
the primary evidence is not obtainable.—Mute’* e, I. 
One who confesses himself guilty of a crime and proffers 
himself as a witness to testify against his accomplices. 2 . 
The evidence produced by the state In criminal prosecu¬ 
tions. 

ev'l -dent, ev'i-dgnt, a . 1. Plain or manifest, as to the 

mind or the senses; clearly perceptible; obvious; indubi¬ 
table; as, evident facts; his success is evident. 

Matter itself is not more evident than the mind that shapes it. 
Blshnell Moral Uses of Dark Things, Of Night p. 7. [s. *b8.] 
2+. Serving as evidence; conclusive. [OF., < L. evi - 
den(t-)s; see evidence.] 

Synonyms: apparent, clear, conspicuous, discernible, 
manifest, obvious, palpable, patent, perceptible, plain, tan¬ 
gible. unmistakable, visible. That la apparent wlileh 
clearly appears to the senses or to the mind as soon as the 
attention Is directed toward It; that Is evident of which the 
mind Is made sure by some Inference that supplements the 
facts of perception; the marks of a struggle were apparent 
In broken shrubbery and tram pled ground, and the finding 
of a mutilated body and a rifled purse made It evident that 
robbery and murder had been committed. That Is mani¬ 
fest which we can lay the hand upon; manifest is thus 
stronger than evident, as toucli la more absolute than sight; 
that the picture was a modern copy of an ancient work 
was evident, and on comparison with the original Its In¬ 
feriority was manifest. That Is obvious which Is directly 
In the way so that It can not bo missed; as. the application 
of the remark was obvious. Visible applies to all that can be 
perceived by the sense of sfght, whether the noonday sun, 
a ship on the horizon, or a microscopic object. Discernible 
applies to that which Is dimly or faintly risible, requiring 
strain and effort In order to tie seen; as the ship was dis¬ 
cernible through the mist. Palpable ana tangible express 
more emphatically the thought of manifest. 

Derivatives :— c v'l-dciit-1 y, adv. In a manner 
to be perceived or nnderstood; obviously; clearly; in a 
manner to convince the mind; manifestly; certainly.— 
cv'I-cIent-iiOMM, n. 

ev'l-dcnt, n. 1, [Rare.] Evidence. 2. Scots Law. A 
title-deed or writ serving to prove property. 
ev"i-deii'tlal, cvM-den'shal, a. Of the nature of or 
furnishing evidence; indicative. cv"I-dcii'tlH-ry$. 

I confess that the evidential force of this fact . . . seems to be 
very strong. 

Farhar Early Piys of Christianity ch. 9, p. 107. [e. p. d.] 

f A1 verdict may be put In evidence as n mere evidentiary fact, 
not as in nay way showing that the verdict was true hut simply aa 
proving that it was taken. F. Wharton Law of Evidence vol. 
li, hk. ii, ch. 10, $ 831, p. 76. lie. A Bao. 77.] 

[< L. evidential see evidence.]— cv"l-dcit'tial-ly, 
adv. In an evidential manner; as evidence, 
c-vlg'i-liuct, ri. To watch closely.—e-vig"l-la'll out, n. 
c'vlf+, rf. To fall sick; become 111. 

c'vll, I'vl, a. I. Morally bad; contrary to divine or 
righteous law; wrong or wicked; sinful or depraved; 
vicious; corrupt; as, an evil deed; un evil thought. 

Let evil word* dio aa soon aa they are spoken. 

George Eliot Adam Bede ch. 5, p. 52. [h. ’59.] 
2. Possessing injurious nature or qualities; unwhole¬ 
some; hurtful; hostile to tbe welfare of any creature; 
mischievous: also, of poor or bad quality; worthless; 
as, an evil taint; an evil spirit. 3. Characterized by ca¬ 
lamity, trouble, or sorrow; sorrowful; disastrous; as, evil 
news; evil days. 4. Of ill repute; deserving of condem¬ 
nation; shameful; as, an evil name. 5t. Poor; unskil¬ 
ful. [< AS. yfel; cp. Goth, vbil-s, evil.] c'velt; 
4 'vlilt. 

Synonyms: sec bad; pernicious; sinful. 

Evil Is used ss the first element in self-explaining com¬ 
pounds; as, er/Ddolng, tr/F-omcned, ete. 

Compounds, etc. : — e'vll *nf-fVct"ed, a. Ill-dis¬ 
posed; unfriendly.—e,*diMOOHfd, a. Disposed to malice 
or wickedness; spitefully Inclined.— <>,*ilner, ?>. One who 
does evil or works mischief. — e.seel, n. [Scot.) The 
conger. —«•♦*«»nt reot, rt. To treat badly; abuse.— ©.* 
eyed, a. Possessing, or supposed to possess, the evil eye; 
envious; Jealous; malicious.— e.dii vnred, a. Having a 
forbidding aspect or countenance; ill-favored; misshapen.— 
e.: In vo redly, adr.— c,»!h.v<ii’ediie*K, e.*iiiiiiil- 
cil, a. Having an evil disposition; wicked; malicious.— 
e.stiiiiidedncMH* e.^penking. n. Censorious or 
spiteful comments upon ottiers; defamation; calumuy; 
slander.— c,:*tnrrc<t, a. Same ss ill-starred. 

Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil^stu rr’d ; 

1 was left a trampled orphan and a selfish uncle’s ward. 

Tennyson Locksley Hall st. 78. 
— e.swilling, a. Wishing evil.—the e* eye* a supposed 
power of bew itching or harming by spiteful looks or glaoceg. 


attributed to certain persons as a natural endowment: much 
dreaded In Mediterranean Europe, tbe Levant, and tbe Ea 9 t 
in general, where charms arc used against Its Influence, as 
for the protection of children, cattle, etc. 

’ He eertaiuly possesses the gilt of the evil eye,' said Clodiua. 
’If f ever come upon that Medusa Front without the previous 
charm, I am sure to lose a favorite horse, or throw the canes nine 
times running.’ BulwkiuLytton Pompeii hk. i, p. 38. [T. Y. C.J 
— Ilie e. one, Satan. 

e'vil 1 , n. 1. Wicked conduct or disposition as showing 
depravity or as being destructive of good; sinfulness as 
injurious; moral depravity; as, prone to evil. 

Moral evil is the only real evil; it was necessary in view of hu¬ 
man freedom. Ueberweo Hist. Philos, tr. by Morris, vol. i, pt. 
ii, § 85, p. 326. [S. 72.] 

2, Something that harms or hurts; that which hinders 
prosperity, diminishes welfare, or prevents the enjoy¬ 
ment of a good; affliction; as, war is an evil. 

The evil that men do live* after them. 

Shakespeare Julius Ccesar act iii, sc. 2. 

3. [Rare.] A scrofulous malady; as, the king’s evil; 
tbe poll-m/. 41. A vicious or hurtful act. e'vll-tyt. 

Synonyms: see auominatiox; injury; sin. 

Phrases: —king’s evil, scrofula: ouce supposed to 



Touch-piece given by Queen Anne to Dr. Psinuel Johnson, 

when she touched him for the King’s Evil. (British 

Museum.) 

be curable by a monarch’s touch.—the sncinl e„ sexual 
impurity; prostitution. 

i*'vil 2 * n. [Prov. Eng.] I. A bay-fork; fork. 2. A halter, 
c'vll, adv. Id an evil manner; unkindly; harmfully; 

ill. [< AS. yfele, < yfel, evil.] 
e'vll-ly, I'vl-i. adv. In an evil manner; maliciously; 
badly. 

e'vil-ncKM, I'vl-nes, n. The state or quality of being evil. 
e-vliice',e-vins', v. [e-vinced'i e-vin'cino.J 1 .1 . 1 . 
To show'plainly or with certainty; make manifest or 
evident; snow; as, to evince ignorance; evince a purpose. 

All experience evinces that human sentiments are strongly influ¬ 
enced by associations. 

Webster U'orAs, HasAZ/tyfou in vol. 1, p.220. [L. a. aco. ’58.] 
2t. To conquer. 

lit. i. To furnish proof. [< L. evinco; see evict.] 

Synonyms: see display. 

Derivatives: — e-vlnce'inentt n. The act of evincing. 
— c-vin'ui-bKe, a. Capable of being shown or proved.— 
c-viii'el-bly, adv — c-vlii'eivc, a. Capable of prov¬ 
ing; tending to prove; convincing. 
e-vin'clv,«. Evincive. Phil. Soc. 

ov'l-ralot, r t. To emasculate.— ov"i-rn'tinnt» n. 
e-vlK'eer-ate, g-vis'er-dt, vt. [-a^ted; -A*TtNO.] 1. 
To remove the entrails of or from; disembowel; gut; 
figuratively, to rob of Indispensable or important parts, 
as a principle or a scheme. 2. To remove (vital parts). 
3. To unbosom completely; lay bare, as oneself men¬ 
tally. [< L. ei'isceratus , pp. of eviscet'O, < e, out, -j- vis¬ 
cera, Inner parts.] — c- \ i»"c*er-u / tlott, n. 
ev'i-ta-bl, a. Evitable. Phil. Soc. 

ev'l-ta-ble, ev'i-ta-bl, a. That may be escaped or 
shunned; avoidable. [< L. eviUtbilis, < evito , sunn, < 
e , out, 4 - vito, shun.] 

ev'l-cnlet. vt. To avoid, e-vite't-— cv"i-tn / tiont« n. 
©v"I-tcr'ual, ev'i-tyr'nal, a. Everlasting; eternal. 
«‘v"l-tor'nal^. f< L. wviternus , < wvum, age.] 

Derivativescv''l-ier / iinMy t aev"i-ior'mi 1-1 y, 
adv — ev"i-ter'ni-ty, n. Eternity, 
e-vit'tate, l-vit'et or -et, a. Bot . Without vittae or oil- 
tubes. [< E- 4- VITTA.l 

cv'o-ca-bI(c, ev'o-ca-bl, a. Capable of being evoked or 
called forth. [< L. evoco ; see evoke.] 
cv'o-cnl e, ev'o-kft, ri. [Rare.] To evoke or call out; sum¬ 
mon forth. [< L. evocatus , pp. of evoco; sec evoke.] 

— cv'o-ea"tnr, n. 

ev"o- 4 'a'llon, ev"o-ke'ghim, n. 1. A calling forth 
or out; summoning; an evoking. 2. Civ. Law. The 
transference of a suit from a lower to a higher tribunal. 
c-vo'ca-tlv(c, g-vO'ca-tiv, a. Evoking; fitted to evoke. 
C-voke*', g-vok', vt. [e voked'; e-vo'kino.] I. To 
call or summon forth; call out. 

A ghost, evoked unseasonably from the grave. 

Hawthorne Scarlet Letter ch. 12, p. 181. [ii. m. a eo. ’89.] 
2. [Rare.] To remove to a different tribunal; call away. 
[< L. evoco. < e, out, + two, call.] 
cv"o-lnt'icf, o. Apt to fly sway. t‘v"n-lnt'le-nlt* 
ev"o-!a'tion+, n. A flying sway, out, or up. 
ev'o-lntc, ev'o-lfit, or -lint, C. )V. Hr., n. Geom. A 
curv e which is the locus of the centers of enrvature of 
another curve, and therefore taDgent to all its normals: 
so called because tbe other curve (called the involute) 
can be traced by the end of a string gradually udwouihI 
from it. [< L '.evolutus, pp. of erolvo, unroll, < e, out, 
4 * volvo, roll.] 

ev"o-ln-UI'l-t v, ev'o-lu-til'i-ti, n. Biol. Capability, in 
an organism, of manifesting change as a result of the 
nntrltive processes. 

cv"o-ln'tlon, ev"o-lQ'shun or -lifi'shun, n. 1. The act 
or process of evolving, or the state of being evolved; de¬ 
velopment or growth; as, the evolution of a plan or a 
system. 

Such forms, systems, or institutions must give place to others, 
either by peaceful exsAullon or hy violent revolution. 

E. Atkinson In Century Magazine Jan., ’87, p. 424. 

2. St>ecifically, in biology: ( 1 ) The series of steps bv 
which a germ or a rudimentary part becomes an adult 
organism or a fully developed part; the succession of 
changes hy which a germ passes from a simple to a com¬ 
plex condition; development. ( 2 ) The derivation or tbe 
doctrine of the derivation of all forms of life hy gradual 
modification from earlier and simpler forms or from one 
rudimentary form. (3) The theory that the germ pre¬ 
exists in the parent, and that It contains all the parts of 
the fully formed organism in minute form; development 


au — out; «11; lfi=fcud, Jfl = fnture; c = k; cliureh; dh = thc\ go, sing, ink; no; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, diine. <,from; t, obsolete; variant. 






v\ olutivc 




examine 


from such a germ: opposed to epigenesis: the original 
nse in biology. 


the place where the napery Is kept aad where the service 
of water In ewers Is attended to. [< OF. ewere; see 
EWKftk] ew'ryj 


feldt, pref., p. 14. is. ’93.] 


L] Philo*. The 
age after age: 


to exaggerate the sensitivem^se of an organ. 3. To 
heighten unduly in effect or design, as a work of art; 
represent disproportionately. 4+. To heap up; accumu¬ 
late. [< L. exaggeratus, pp. of exaggero , heap up, < 
ex, out, -f agger, heap, < ad, to, -f gero, carry.] 

11. {. To use or be given to exaggeration; be extrava¬ 
gant in thought, statemeot, or description. 

Synonyms: aee stretch. 

Derivatives:— ex - ag'ger - a- II ng - ly, adv.— 
Ten’* 


ex-ag'Kcr-n-tlv(c, a . Tending to or marked by 


exaggeration.— cx-ag'gcr-H - f I v(c * 1 y, adv .— ex* 
One who exaggerates.— ex-ag 7 - 


ag'gcr*a"lor 
ger-a-to-ry, a , 


enduring spirit; the spirit 

3. Maih.^l) In arithmetic and algebra, the operation n. [Local, Eng.] Snow driven or 

of extracting a root. (2) The gradual unfolding or nn- drifted by the wind, ew'den-drit'tt; ewT’n-drill J. 
bending of a curve so that its end describes its involute. e wk, yfik, vi. [Scot.] To Itch; yuck.— cwk'y, a . Itchy. 

4 A changing of the positions and movements of parts; cwf ct* n. Yule, 
a process of turning and shifting; especially, one of sue- own, yGu, w. [North. Eng.] An oven, 
eessive or simultaneous movements by troops or war- U>lal. Eng 1 To pour. 

vessels disposing them projierly for some purpose, aa of ,c » Kk P ^ ~ -- ir -- ... . . . , , 

review or of battle; a move or maneuver. o X i, n . [Dial.] An ax. exet. ex-aff'ger-i» r 'UMl, egz-a/er-e to, pa. Immoderately or 

And then the music ceased, &s I have told; and the evolutions of ^3^ n. [Obs. or Prov.] An axle; axia. exet. incongruously enlarged, extended, or displayed; over- 

the waltaer* were quieted. Poe Tales, lied, Death p. 160. [p. * c.] C x-, prefix. Out; out of; off; beyond: used also with statoL — ex-H r- a "t c il -1 y, adv. Excessively. 

5. A process in which, by a series of continuous pro- privative and intensive force. Prefixed to a word de- ex-nst"gcr-«'tion, egz-aj'gr-e'shnn, n. I. The act of 

gressive changes, a complex arrangement, agency, or noting office or condition, it denotes one who formerly exaggerating; representation with extravagant or un- 

organism is developed from rude or simple beginnings; occupied the position; as, ^'President* ex-convict. [< 

aa, the evolution of civilization from savagery; the evo- l. < ex, from; or < Gr. ex., from.] 
tution of a chicken from an egg. ex, ex, prep . [L.] From, out, out of, by reason of, etc.: 

It ia « prohlera of interest to trace the evolution of the family UB ed In many common Latin phrasea and In commercial 

into the clan, of patriarchwm into democracy. furmulfta.— cx Cil'fi-n. out Of court.— OX uf-li'OI-O, by 

6ha8 . MoftHis Aryan Race ch. 7, p. 173,. [s. c. a. ’88.] virtue of one’s office; officially.—cx pur'te, on, from, or 

ft Philos The cosmological theory that accounts for at the instance of one aide only; one-sided; as, ex parte tea- 

the universe and its contents by the combination of tlmony.-ex post fnc'to* arising or e a acted after tbe 
separate amidiffused awnis e“iet.% originally in aeon- e $TZfT U> (e,., 

dition of absolute homogeneity: atfopte] by some as a e * «< c £ to -bCtiso.1 To make moti 

sufficient and co^ktecosraogo^, an ca ^ sharp, severe, or virulent: aggravate; exasperate; em- 

tingulshed by Herbert Spencer from development. Com bUu £. ag ^ ^exacerbate ill feeling. [< L. exacerbates, 

pare development. .... pp. of exacerbo, < ex, from, -f- acerbus; see acerb.] 


truthful adoitioiiH; unreasonable or misleading enlarge- 
rnent or amplification; overstatement; hyperbole. 

Sanguine persons, from the very impulse of Ardent feeling, have 
a tcndeocy to express things in strong language '-hat constantly 
verges on exaggeration. A. Alexandra Thoughts on Religious 
Experience ch. 4, p. 77. [p. 8. f.] 

2. In the fine arts, the representation of things with 
magnified features or effect; hence, nndae heightening 
or emphasizing. 3. Zool. Intensification or coaspicuous- 
ness, as of color or characters. 4+. A heaping op; a pile. 
[< L .exaggerating, < exaggero: see exaqoebatb.] 
Synonyms: see caricature. ^ 

ex-ng'i-tnt ft, r t. I. To agitate; shake. 2. To reproach; 


r r'w ww^t wings. t < 

incoherent bom oge oefty to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, anti of exacerbating, or the state of being exacerhated; in- - 


incoherent bomogeoelty to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and ol exacerbating, or ine State OI Demg exaceruauju, in- EX _ , L al a t m; gee ALATE, a.] 
during which the retained nation undergoes a parallel transfor- creased seventy. 2. Med. A temporary increase in ex " a l-bu'ni I n-o ii» , ex’al-hifi'mln-us, a. Bot . With- 
m at ion. SPRNCEB^frsf P 1 - u ‘fh. 17, p. rn [A. ’83.] vio)ence 0 f the symptoms of a disease. out albumen. [< ex- + albuminous.) ex"al-bu'- 

Evolution ia yarioualy dlspQguJshe^^ ^f^uJtsh^eco- ^ exqperbatiop wmetimen precededji/ a chill._ _ _ wo , m | n -o»ei. 


iuutu whTch denies everythingJbrt [il bbos. a co.’as.) 
the evolutionary process: agnostic evolution, whleh postu- v - 


latea aa the bAInd ex& cx-a^er-besVcm e, egz-as' e r-bes; S ns, n 

tlon of the process; and theislic evolution , whleh assumes a increasing violence, as in the symptoms of a. disease. 
God hack of sll working out reaulta along the unalterable [< LL. exacerbescen{t-)s, ppr. of exacerbesco, < L. ex- 
line of natural law, ^aod ph^ical acerb# see exacehbate.J 


h * co. oa.j ex . a i | / i egz-elt', v . 1. t. 1. To raise or elevate, as In poei- 
A state of t j on ^ condition, or rank; advance, as in consideration or 
estimation; give dignity or majesty to; promote; as, tbe 
mountain exalts Its head above the clouds; to exalt one¬ 
self by talents or virtues; to exalt a person to a high office. 

Righteousness exalteth » DAtioo: hut lin ii a reproAch to aot 
people. Prov. xiv, 34. 

The very desire to exalt ourselves is a b*d symptom. J. C. Ryl* 
Expository Thoughts , John in toL ii, p. 15. [c. ft BROS. ’72.] 

2. To pay high honor to; glorify or extol; ascribe excel¬ 
lence or sublimity to; magnify; as, to exalt the n am e of 
the Lord. 

He who exalts them meet 


often improperly confounded 


i the development theory, cx-nc/'er-va'iioci+y n. A heaping up. 


oft, vt. [ Rare.j To take the kernel 


7. Anything evolved or developed: also, a series un- ex - a e'i.imtc, egz-as'i - ...... 

folded or unrolled. [< L. evolutioiii-), < evolutus ; see from; deprive of the kernel. ex-n.c''i-an/tfoa, n. 
evolute.] ...... . ^ ex-HC*t' f egz-act', n. I. 1. 'In compel the yielding, 


Derivatives : —ev"o-lu' tlon-al, a. Of, per- 
talnlng to, or resulting from evolution. — ev"o-lu'- 
tlon-R-ry, a. Pertaining or relating to evolution, in 
any sense.— ev^o-Iit'lion-Isni, n. The doctrine of 
or belief in evolution, biological or metaphysical.— cv"- 
o-l it'11 on-I »t, a. Of or pertaining to biological or 
metaphyelcal evolution; as, the evolutionist philosophy. 
cv"o-lii"tlon-l*'tIe:{:.— ev"o-lu'tlou-l»t, n. 

1. A believer in biological or metaphysical evolution. 

2. One skilled in evolutions, as a military officer. 
ev'o-ln / 'tiv(e, ev'o-lO'tiv, a. Pertaining to or produ¬ 
cing evolution: evolutionary. 

e-volv', e-volvd'. Evolve, etc. Piiil. Soc. 

e-volvc', g-velv', v. [k-volved'; e-volv'ino.] I. t. 
1. To unfold or expand; disengage and bring to view'; 
hence, to work out; develop; educe; as, to evolve a plan. 

— ■ ---•—' A *-s of his fiction out of his own coo- 


payment, or surrender of; extort; enforce; hence, to de- 
mand bv authority; insist upon as a right; require per¬ 
emptorily; as, to exact a ransom; to exact obedience. 

It is the glory of etching that it never exacts completion, never 


compels an Artist to go farther than he can safely go. HamEBTON 
'ching and Etchers bk. i,ch. 6, p. 40. [ft. bags. *7fl.] 


Balzac evolved the personages of his fiction out 
sciousnesa; they are oooe of them human beings. W. C. WILKIN¬ 
SON Classic French Course ch. 23, p. 205. [CUAUT. 90.] 


2t. To claim; call for; demand. 

I It. i. To make authoritative or urgent demanda. [< 
OF. exacter, < LL. exacto, < L. exact us: exact, «.] 

ex-net', a . 1. Perfectly conformed to a standard; 

nicely adjusted; strictly accurate or correct; precise; as, 
an exact reproduction; the exact length; the exact sum; 
an exact fit. 2. Accurately or precisely conceived or ex¬ 
pressed; characterized by definite knowledge or princi¬ 
ples; strictly determined; definite; as, exact thinking. 
3. Exercising strict care or attention; strictly ohaervant 
of accuracy or rule; methodical; particular; as, anexact 
man of business; an exact manager. 


Id soog, h« only shall the roses wear. 

Bayard Taylor Temptation of Jlassan Ben Khaled st. ©. 


3. To elevate in spirits; fill with delight, satisfaction, or 
confidence; elate. 

The Covenanters . . . were very reasonably exalted with this suc¬ 
cess. Clarendon Hist. Rebellion vol. i, hk. ii, p. 2U3. [w.* l. ’27.] 

4. To raise in pitch or strength, as the voice; increase 
the degree, force, or intensity of. 5 , Alchemy. To purify 
or refine, as by fire. 

II. t. To do great or lofty things; produce exaltation. 
Behold, God exalteth by hi* power. Job xxxvi. 22. 

[< F. exalter, < L. exalto, < ex, out, altas, high.] 

— ex-uil'cr, n. 

Synonyms: see heiodten; promote; haise. 


2. Specifically, to produce by biological or metaphysical 
evolution; as defined by Herbert Spencer, to cause to pass 
from a more diffused to a more concentrated state. Com¬ 


pare evolution, 6. 

Evolution ha* other meaning*, Borne of which are incongruous 
with, and aome even directly opposed to, the meaning here given 
to it. ... Aa ordinarily understood, to evolve is to unfold, to open 
*nd expand, to throw out, to emit; whereas as we uaderstand it, 

the net of evolving . . . implies that its eorapooent matter has _ _ _ 

rootractod" 1 Th“r.ithrt U d iww'mM much « cx-KreVr, egz-TOt'et, £~ln general, one ,vho «acta or 
SSyTxpress the nature of the process. r _ demande; one who is strict, harsh, or severe; specifically, 

Spencer First Principles pt. ii, ch. 12, p. 285. [a. ’83.] an exactor, 


Ahrahsm Lincoln . . . was bo exact in all hi* dealing* that ex*alt'aCet, a. Exalted, 
people called him ‘ Honest Abe.’ CX"»11-1 a't lO II, CgZ'Sl-te'shon, 71. I . The BCt Of eXftlt- 

C. C. Coffin Building the Notion eh. 35. p. 471. [n. p.] j or the gtate of exalted; promotion; elevation 

4+. Even; steady. [< L. exact us, pp. of exiga, drive pi^sical, political, social, mental T or spiritual: used spe- 
out, determine, < ex, out, + a U°i drive.] 

Synonyms: see ceremonious; corhect; just; minute. 

— exact science, properly, science whose results are 
mathematically accurate; loosely, science as opposed to 
:ed 


uosystematized knowledge; sometimes, nceurate facts, 
even when unsystematlzed. 


3. To give off as a gradual product or emanation; throw cx-net'lug, egz-act'ing, pa. 1. Making unreasonable °'' Ttnised an or aloft- clevsted- 
out, aa gases. _____, « 1,1 ft£5Skdi 


ing, or the. state of being exalted; promotion; elevat 
physical, political, social, mental, or spiritual: useds 
clfically oi promotion to the papal office. 

He always left her presence in a utate of sympathetic exalta¬ 
tion. E. Eggleston Roxy ch. 25, p. 179. io. j. co. 83.] 

2. Astrol. The position of a planet in the zodiac when 
supposed to exert its greatest influence. 3t. Alchemy. 
The act of refining or purifying, aa a substance. [F., 
< LL. exaltation-), < L. exaltalus, pp. of exalto; see 
exalt.] ex^iil-ia'cloiint; ex-ait'iiieiit+. 

Synonyms: see height. 


[< L .evotva; see evolute.] 


II. i. To open or unfold. 

Synonyma: aee develop. 

— e- volv'a-bl(c, a.— © - vol ve'nieiit, e- 
volv'ent,n. Geom. Same aa involute.— e-volv'- 
cr> ti. 

e-vom'llt* vt. To cause to vomit; vomit —e»vom"i-ta'- 
tiont, n. Avomlttog. ev"o-mi'tionf. 
ev'or-yet,« Ivory, cv'ourt. . . . 

e-vo'vne, i e-wO'wog (-vO'vt» C.), n. A mnemonic for- 
e-uo'iinc, f inula for the 


ending of a Gregorian tone. [ < ex . u< , 
the vowels' of seculorum amen, last two worde of the or 


pressive; as, an exacting master, 

We are ia great peril of growing up slave* to thi* exacting. Ar¬ 
bitrary 8°vereign.^ G J ^ 8SOC f Q tio n s p. 142. [A. O. A. 78.) 

2. Involving severe and continuous exertion; compel¬ 
ling strict application; ardnous; absorbing; as, exacting 
dimes or labors. 

Synonyms; aeeriARn; imperious. 

cx-act'Ing-ly, a^.-ex-act'lng-ncss, n. 


sublime; as, exalted sentiments: an exalted poem. 

Even in the most exalted state, 

Releotle** sweeps the stroke oi fate. 

MaxriqUE Coplas tr. hy Longfellow, *t- 14. 
Synonyms: see august; grand; men; sublime. 

— ex-nil'ed'Iy, adv.— ex-alt'ed-ne*s, n. 
e\.Hin', egz-am', n. [College Slang.] An examination. 

V[or-QMaien, n. LHare.] An examloation. 
Hexameter, cx-nm'c-troiit^. 


ox-n'inca. egz-€'[ 


ox-nci'i ng*i j , A*Hi i ». ex-niii'b-tcrt. ft. Hexameter, ex-nin'c-troiit. 

'lion, egz-ac'shun, ft. 1. Ancxactmg, enforcing, ev-«iii''i-i,a ; iIou, egz-am'i-ne'shon, n. 1. The act 

n.iih f.ntbnrltu rvt* Amnnuluinn * tllfl fict Oi ^ A * \ _ :_! 4 . 


Gloria Patri.] .. , 

e-vnPgntct» vt. To divulge. c-vu1ge't.— c"vnl-gn'- 

e-vnl'nlon, e-vul'shun, «. Med. [Rare.] The act or oper¬ 
ation of plucking out; forelhle extraction, ss of teeth. 
e-vul'»lv(e t e-vol'slv, a. Of or used for evulsion, 
owt, ft. The yew. evvght. , . . . 

ew'tler, yG'aer, «. [Scot.] 1. An unpleasant odor, as of 
steam from a boiling vessel. 2* A scorching heat. 
ewe 1 , yO, ft. A female sheep or sheep-like mammal. 


demanding with authority or compulsion; the act of 
compelling to pay, yield, or render; extortion; aa, the 
exaction or money or service. 

One of the Powers was despotic, the other was rather notoriously 

•8.] 


minute aod punctilious in it* exactions. _ r 

Lecky Eng. in Eighteenth Cent. voL t, ch. 2, p. 250. [a. 


2. Something exacted; a compulsory levy, fee, pay¬ 
ment, or the like, especially when unjustly or oppressive¬ 
ly demanded or wrested. [F., < L. exaction-), < exact us; 
aee exact, a.] 


I daresay Laban thought cone the worse of Jacob for hi* plan ex-H Ot'I V, egz-act'li, (tdV. In an exact manner; aCCU- 
of making the etces hring forth ring-*treaked lamb*. ratelv: precisely; strictly; quite. 

f<AS eoicv ewe sheep 1 CoLER,I><m To J y ’ ex-n/l'Sess, egz-act'nes, n. .The condition or qnali^r 
1 OompSa ^e« e^cLc.e", n. Cheese from ewe’s of being exact; accuracy; precision, cx-ne-t l-t u<lct. 
milk.—ewe * govvnn, ft. LScot.] The daisy. —ewe* The Introduction of the balance imparted exactness to chemistry, 
len*e, ft. I Local, Eng.] An upland where sheep feed.— it proved the indestructibility oL“ftter, Drai*er Conflict bet. Re- 
ewe*neek, n. A neck thin and not arched, like that of ligion and Science ch. 10, p. 820. [a. <6.] 
a ewe, as that of certain horses.— ewemecked, a. cx-net'or, egz-act'er, ft. One who exacts, or who makes 

-*• - a precious atone having unreasonable or oppressive demands, as by authority; 

an extortioner; specifically, a collector of tribute, taxea, 
or dutiee. 


ewe a +V «• Water.— ow'd get* n. 
the limpidity of water. 

, 'er 1 , yti'fir, n. A water* 


ew . . . v „ 
pitcher with a wide mouth 
or epout, used especially Vi 
the toilet; also, any artistic¬ 
ally shaped or ornamented 
vessel with a handle and 
spout. [< OF. ewere, < LL. 
aquaria , < L. aqvarius, of 
water, < aqua, water.] 
ow'er 2 , n. [Local, Eng.] An 
udder. 

ew'cr*t, ». A water-carrier. 



There ia not on earth s more merciless exactor of love from 
others than a thoroughly selfish womnn. HARRIET B. Stowe Un¬ 
cle Tones Cabin ch. 15, p. 173. [n. m. & co. *90.] 


[OF., < L. exactor, < exactus; sec exact, a.] 
— ex-nct'rc**, n. [Rare.] A woman who exi 


... ___ exacts. 

cx-ae'Vi-nti*t* vt. To sharpen.—<‘x-ac"u-n'tiont, ft. 

' ex-ir'ri—»i»t, ft. The medicinal or aurgleal removal from 
the body of aoythlng noxious, useless, or extraneous. 


or process of examining or of beinp examined; carefal 
scrutiny or inquiry; investigation; inspection. 

The most cursory examination of the celestial vault re reals the 
fact, that not one solitary ohject. visible to the eye, is street. O. M. 
hllTClIEL Planetary ond Stellar H o rids intro., p. 23. [s. 56.] 

2. Specifically: (1) The testing process of one’s knowl¬ 
edge, power, or skill; as, the examination of a pupil. 

(2) An inquiry testing qualifications, progress, or fitness; 
as, the fall examinations; a civil-service examination. 

(3) A test or trial, as by chemical analysis. 3. Law. (1) 
Inquiry by means of interrogation or testimony; as, an 
examination before a magistrate. 

No examination of the prisoner himself was permitted in Eng¬ 
land, until the passage of the statute* of Philip and Mary. 

GREEN LEAF Evidence voL 1, pt. ii, ch. 12, p. 296. (L. b. ft CO. 57.] 
(2) The result of such inquiry; testimony reduced te 
writing. [< L. examinatio(n -), < examinatvs, pp. of 
examino; see examine.] ex-nm'liiet. 

Synonyms: socixquiby. . 

— examinntion in chief, direct e.» an examination 
of a witness by ihe party calling him: opposed to cross - 
examination— e.*pnper, ft. 1. A paper containing the 
questions aud exercisea prescribed In a written exoinlna- 
tloo. 2. A paper eoutainlng the answrers aod soluttona 
to such questions, etc.— postmortem e*. an aotopsy. 

Derivatives: — ex-Dm"l-iiu'lloit-Hl, a.— ex- 
am"t-na'lloii-lKin* n. The bahit of relying unduly 
or exclusively on examinations to test ability, etc. 
cx-niii'In, -ind. Examine, etc. Phil. Soc. 


i'gr-1, n. 1-ies. 

,_, 1. A houbehold 

apartment for keeping ewers 
and bowls; a scullery. 2. LEog.] In the royal household. 


ew'cr-y* yQ'cr- 
i Archaic.] 1. 


A Modern Poreehdn Ewer 
and tlasln. 


ex-a‘r'j/er-nic, cgz-aj\*r-et, r. [-a'ted; -a'ting.1 1. 1. ex-nm'ii»e, egz-am'm, vt. [ ine»; -in-ing.] 1 1. To m- 

1. To describe or represent with extravagant additions; spect or scrutinize with care; mvesti^ate cn1 1 1 y ^ 
think to be or cause to appear larger or more important composition, condition, character, or the like, for the< pur- 
than ia warranted by the facts; overstate; as, to exag- pose of arriving at a conclusion, ascerhunmg a fact or the 
gerate a report; to exaggerate one’s services or claims, truth, etc.^ explore; » g \to f«miw a buil ding, a ra yrd, 

2. To increase, es]iecially to increase immoderately; as, 


or a wound. 2. To test hy questions or exerci^ as to 


sofa, arm, ask; at, f«re, accord; element, $ r = over, eight, <j = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; 


full, rule; but, burn; aisle: 






examiner 


6 X7 


except 


Qualifications, progress, or fitness, as a pupil, or a can¬ 
didate for a degree or office. 3, To question in order 
to elicit facts or testimony, as a witness at a trial. 4 . 
To test as to composition or properties; assay; analyze; 
as, to examine a mineral for gold. [ < F. examiner, < L. 
exa/nino, < exigo; see exact, a.] ex-a'ment. 

Synonyms: caovass, consider,criticize, dfreuss, explore. 
Inquire into. Inspect, Interrogate, investigate, ohserve, 


early Eastern Church, ranking between the patriarch and 
the metropolitan. ( 2 ) Or, Ch. A legate of a patriarch, 
having general supervision of clergy and discipline. 

They have their own bishops, and instead of the Greek patri¬ 
arch, they have as their civil and ecclesiastical head a Bulgarian 
Exarch. 

Cyhcs Hamlin Among the Turks ch. 17, p. 272. [c. & aaoa. ’78.] 


vote a tooth for filling. 2. To form or make by hollow¬ 
ing, digging out, or scooping; as, to excavate a tunnel. 
3. To remove by digging or scooping out, or to uncover 
Tiy this process; as, to excavate earth from a cellar; to 
excavate a statue from the ruins of a temple. 

In the year 1862 the great Dionysiac theatre itself was excavated. 
Lawton Three Dramas of Euripides p. 13. [h. m. a co. ’90.] 


MS i&y ot ^ cavo ' < **• out ’+ hoi - 

impsre ayn- official dirniitv nr inriariicHnn *J CX*VU.VC T, 


overhaul, ponder, ransack, scrutinize, search, stuuj, 

»*"**• Compare .yn- official dignity', or jurisdiction oraneka'rch. 


Zst'yi???° < !_P_ re f ory **•] *»aaag«d to have the ex- 

| 2, p. 229. [N. A P.] 
Bot. Without 


onyms for deliberate, r. 

Derivatives;— ex-ani'l-n«-M(e, a. Capable 
of being examined or investigated, - 

bll'l-ty, n.— ex-aiii'l-iiant, n 

2t. A candidate for examination.—* , r •, _ -- * . - - - 

n. An examined person.— ex-a in "1-iice', n. A per- ? reo i ^* 1 EX ' • „ , _ 

son examined or who is being examined.— ex-ani'in- ox “ 41 r H;iftte,ex-ar ll-etor -£t (xm), a. Boi. Destitute 
lng-ly, aftv. ofnnanl. [< ex-- f abil.] 

ex-imi'in-cr, egz-amdn-gr, n, One who examines. In- ^x"u-rls'lale, ex’a-ris'tet or -tgt, a. Bot. Having no 
vestigates, tests, or inspects; especially, one formally _,* )ea _ 


‘6 ti rrated —e V - '»» 1l" 1 - ll a- nrchat * of Ravenna destroyed, 
stigated.— ^^'aill l-lia- T . Powell Apostolical Succession 

int.fl. I. An examiner._.. . , . . , , 

nation.-ox.ani'l.|iBte, ox a ; ro < ?" ,a, °% ex a n o l V t or 

. 1 flrpnltp I wxr_L a nrnr 1 



\\-uin iMUi pit v. i 9 t. i-/vrvuaic,j i u luusirme ijy m2 

example; Justify hy an example; also, to teach or Instruct Surg. To amputate through a joint; disjoint. [< ex- 
by means of example; as, “every step, exampted by the 4 - articulate.] 

first pace,” Sii akespeabe. ex"ar -i Ic'ii -la I e, ex'Gr-tic'yu-let or -l§t, a. Composed 

An exercise of soul hath attended me in regard to placing oat of a single joint; not articulated or jointed, 
children and youth where they may be likely to be exampted . . . ex"*« r-Iie"ll-ln't 1 OII ex'dr-tic’vii-le^lmn « 1 A 

in the pure fear of the Lord, WoolMaN in Whittier’s John Wool- * '-"-JiJ: i,’ c bl1 ”* A* A 

man's Joumaf ch. il, p. 2 U. [o. a co. 71 .] putting out of joint, luxation. 2. Surg. Amputation 

lit, i. To present ao example. by cutting through a joint. 3. A jointless condition, 

ex-a ii '“* ■ ' ‘ 

able t 
ners; 


ex"ca-va'41on t ex'ca-ve'shun, n. l, The act or proc¬ 
ess of excavating; a making hollow or cleaning out hy 
digging, scooping, or cutting. 

Schliemann’s . . . exrai*a//ons at Hissarlik proved indeed that 
the civilization described by Homer . . . was later by centuries than 
that of the real Troy. C. W. Hutson Beginnings of Civilization 
eh. 12, p. 121. [c. P. CO. ’91.] 

2. A cavity or hollow formed by scooping, cutting, or 
digging; as, underground ex'cavatiom. 3 . Engin. ( 1 ) 
An open earth-cutting, as distinguished from a tunnel. 
(2) Material removed in excavating. [< h. excavatio{n-), 

One who or that which 

The Boutak authorities keep a small gang of trained excavators 
always nt work in the Necropolis of Thebes. AMELIA B. Eowahds 
Thousand Miles Up the Nile ch. 21, p. 412. [fl. a 8. ’89.] 
Especially; m A digging- or dredging-machine. (2) A 
dentists’ tool for removing carious portions of a tooth. 

— odorless exenvnior, a combined pump and tank 
oo wheels, for removiog the cootents of cesspools, etc.— 
pn on inn tie e M ao apparatus for removiog semi-fluid ma¬ 



il. Hale Meditations, Of Humility p. 172. [shrow. 1682.] 


2. A precedent, instance, or illustration of something to 
Ik? avoided; something presented as a warning or caution. 

Eogene Aram ... is a mournful example of high mental powers 
brought low by Hl-regulated passions. 

WAYLAND Pursuit of Knowledge vol. i, ch. 17, p. 28. [n. ’59.] 

3. A amall quantity of anything taken to exhibit the 
nature, quality, or character of the whole; a sample; a 
specimen. 4. An instance serving to explain or confirm 
a rule nr precept; a particular case, circumstance, or quo¬ 
tation illustrating a general rule or statement; as, an ex - 
ample of style. 5. A problem to be solved In mathe¬ 
matics, for the instruction of the student; as, an example 

S«. _/> rr«u„* _.i .L _. V 


2. To make bitter or grievous; aggravate, as in grievous¬ 
ness or malignancy; embitter; intensify; inflame. 

The political feod waa. as uanal, exasperated by a religious 
feud. Macaulay England vol. i. ch. 2, p. 123. [p. a. a co. ’49.] 
Cortes . . . had received . . . two injuries on the head; one . . , 
was so much exasperated hy his subsequent fatigues . . . that it 
assumed an alarming appenrance. 

PaESCOTT Mexico vol. ii, bk. v, ch. 5, p. 408. [h. ’51.] 
3+. To incite or stir up bv enraging, 
lit, i. To become more bitter or severe; increase in se¬ 
verity. [< L. exa*}ieratu8, pp. of exaspero, < ex, out, 4 
asper, rough.] cx-ns'pcrt. 

Synonyms: see affront; intense. 

-ex-n ^per-a^ler, 


in arithmetic. G. That which something else resembles ex-ns'per-nle, egz-as'p^r-et or -et, a. 1 . Bot. Hough- 

...Itl, i* .. ^.,,1 i*. 11,1 omd O rpnm I T—J.. .1 _] v ^ * V* M 


be greater than; be too great for* as, to exceed a given 
weight; gold exceeds silver in value; the work exceeds 
his ability. 

When exports exceed imports there is said to be a favorahle 
balance of trade. Henry Geobge Protection or Free Trade ch. 
12, p. 121. [II. G. ’8G.J 

■ I. i. I. To go beyond bounds or too far. 

It is easier not to speak at all, than not to exceed In speech. 

A Kempis Imitation of Christ trana., bk. i, ch. 20, p. 27. [fl. ’86.] 
2. To be greater or predominant; preponderate. 3t. 
To excel. [< F. exceder, < L. excedo, < ex, forth, -J- 
cedo, go.] e x-cod e't. 

Synonyms: see surpass. 

— ex-eeed'a-blet, a .— ex-oeed'er, n. 


nr with which it corresponds; precedent; parallel; as, ened. 2. [Rare.] Exasperated; Irritated; inflamed, 
such weather as this is without example. 7. Logic & cx-»«'per-ii"iedt egzWn£r-£'ted, pa. [Rare.] Her. Hav- 
lihet. Proof that depends on a resemblance or analogy, log an attitude of rage or fury. 

and in which we reason from one individual case 0 f ex-ax i>«'r-*i Hon, egz-as per-e shun, n. 1, The act 
sequence to another. [OF., < L. exemjdum , < ex, out, or_P^°cess of exasperating; provocation, 


lnp» ec-std'ing, pa. Greater tlian w r hat is 


- cmptus, pp. of emo, buy.] 

Synonyms: archetype, ensample, exemplar, exemplifi¬ 
cation, ideal, model, pattern, precedent, prototype, asmple, 
specimen, standard, type, warning. From Its original sense 
of sample or specimen (L. exemplum) example derives the 
seemingly contradictory meanings, on the one hand of a 
pattern or mo<tel. and on the other hand of a learning — a 
sample or specimen of what is to be followed, or of what is 
to be shunned. An example , however, may be more? than a 
sample or sjiecluien of any class; It may be the very arche 


Unhappily the pre*« seems now to be chiefly prized a* an instru¬ 
ment of exasperation. 

CllANNINO Works, Duties of Citizens p. 683. [a. U. A. ’81.] 
2- The state of being exasperated; extreme anger; rage. 

Voltaire’s attack upon religion . . . was not merely disbelief in 
a creed but exasperation againut a church. 

J. Mobley Voltaire ch. 5, p. 216. [macm. ’86.] 
3. Augmentation of bitterness, malignity, or intensity; 
aggravation, as of a disease. 

Synonyms: see anger. 


usual or sufficient; hence, very great; surpassing; extra¬ 
ordinary; as, exceeding glory. 

Derivatives : — ex -eeed '1 ngt, n. Excess.—ex- 
oeed'ing, adv. [Archaic.] Exceedingly.—ex-eerd'- 
iiigoly, adv. To an unusual degree; extremely; surpass- 
Ingly.—rx-eeed'ing-neHHt, n. 
ex-eor, ec-sel', i\ [ex-celled'; ex-cel'lino.] I. t. 

1, To go bevond, properly In something good or praise¬ 
worthy; outdo; as, to excel others in wisdom. 

lnnnmitlve clearness, grsee and spirit, at least, it [Hume’aHis- 
tory of England[ iz not excelled, scarcely equalled, by any other 
ct>mpleted historical work. Craik Eng. Lit. and Lang., Hist. 
M nters in vol. ii, p. 356. [a. 77.J 

2. [Itare.] To exceed or be too much for. 

II. i. To be superior or distinguished; surpass others: 

. i., -—-i- .-.. n8i to 

_ ... _ 0 _ __ the law. 

[< F. exceller , < L. excello , < ex, out, -j- celsus, raised.] 
Synonyma; see lsad; surpass. 


/torn. Antiq . To divestof sacred character; secularize. 

’, out, + augur. 


bi rates or explains. [< L. exmiguratus , up. of exanguro , <ex,c 
is nractleally obso- auour.] — ex-ftn // ^ii-r» / llt>n, n. 
leal language. See t;x-auH // pUen'tion+, n. An Inauspicious be 


type or prototype to which the whole class must conform, . , _ ... , . . - D -, -...- 

as when Christ is spoken of as being an example or leaving e-tt, ox as-put e-i or -e, n. pi. (snath. A properly m something good or praiseworthy; 

an example for his disciples. Example comes nearer to cohort of passerine birds with exaspldean tarsi. [< Gr. excel in good deeds; to excel In knowledge of t 
the possible freedom of the model than to the neeegsary ex- ex. out, 4- axpi{d-)s, shield.] [< p. exceller < L exceUo < ex out -4 celsus \ 

setnessof the peitlern; often we can not, Jcla given case, ex "ns-pld'c-s* n, ex*as-pid'g-Qn, a. Having the ante- Synonyma: see lsad; surpass’. ’ 

lngs to aHcred circtmiatanees^^r^ita an!Xwf£n to L e ?£!j" rio , r eeute11 ^ extending round the outer surface and de- cx'ceMeiice. ec'sel-^ns, n. 1. The state or quality of 

sonor’thlnK^ivmplIIr Mifscarcely’b^^lBtffilralBji^d'rTOm _ ! h ‘ ; toncrjarface, asjhe tarsi of klng-birds. ..> -— 

example; but example Is most frequent’ * ' 
or course of action, for which exemplar 
sets a good (or a bad) example. An ex 
illustrative working out In actloo of a principle or law, 
without any reference to Its being copied or repeated; ao 
example guides, an exrfnpliflcallnn Illustrates ~ 

Ensample is the same as example, but Is nrac 

lete outside of Scriptural or theological language. See ex-RUH"pNcR't iont, «- An inauspicious begionlag. 
cask; model. ... , . rx-Ril'thor.izet, rt. To deprive of authority; depose. 

Derivatives: — nr|»le-le*«, a. u itbout ex- ex-enl'cn-rnte, ex-cal'ca-ret or -rQt, a. Biol. Without 
ample; unprecedented, ex-ain'plc^xt.— cx-ain'- spurs. [< ex-4 L. calcar, spur, < calx, heel.] 
plert, n. An exemplar; a pattern. ex-enl'ee-ntet, rt. To deprive of shoes; make bar 

ex-a«'Kl-a, ex-an'ji-a, n. Pathol. Great dilatation or — cx-pnl^ee-R'iiontt n. __ _______ lw 

rupture of a blood-vessel, without an external opening; e.x'Vnl-Inc'tloiit, n. Theact or process of making warm. exVol-lr nt, ec'sel-ent, a I Having a good cmslltv 

* n x:'iv^ out '+ anoeion(< « orwod,n * to 

V X-u II'g u i -o IIM+, aT Bloodless; exssnguinous. * "Tnnd* fnr > 1 ar?H T T^‘ tF ' 1 exc ^ an S e i 88 

ex-itn'gii-louw, ex-aij'glu-lus, a. [liare.] Without angles * a, 1 ”.f or l sn d- [< LL. excambio, < L. ex, out, 4* LL. 

or comers. cambto; see chanoe, v.] ex-onni'ble^ 

ex-nn'i-mnt»»t, rf. 1. To kill. 2. To dishearten. Derivatives: — ex-enni / bUn / 'fnr t n. An exchanger 

ex>*i lUl-niiite, egz-an'i-met or -met, a. 1. Deprived or broker, especially of lands.— ex-cn nUbi-u in ♦ n. Eiig. 
of life: inanimate; dead. 2. Having no animation; tlis- t ,lace exchange; recompense, 

pirilwl: disheartened. [< L. erarimatus, pp. of erani- e ^?||? e xcht!!Ke^of ffiecea of iand. eontract 

mo, kill, < ex, out, 4 (tninia,JlfG.j_ _ ex'^Rii-dps'ceneo. ex'can-des'gos, n. 1, [Rare.] A grow- 


■* 1 ' ■ H \ * vvi H« M. r _I UC DUUb GI Ul 

excelling or or being excellent; possession of eminently 
or unusually good qualities; great merit, virtue, or good¬ 
ness; superiority. 2. A superior trait* a good charac¬ 
teristic; a virtue possessed in an unusual degree. 
Contentment it t moral excellence a* much os a spiritual grace. 
Spubgeon Sermon Notes vol. i-lxtv, No. iv, p. 23. [f. a W. ’81.] 
3, Same as excellency, t. [F., < L. excellentia, < 
excellen(t-)s, ppr. of excello; see excel.] 
ex'eel-leii-ey, ec'sel-gn-si, n. [-cies, plA 1, A title of 
honor bestowed upon various high ofticiale, as some 
governors, envoys, etc. 2. Excellence, or an excellence. 

barefooted. Hi* grand excellency vs as this, that he was genuine. 

Carlyle Essays, Death of Goethe in vol. if), p. 153. [e. m. A CO.] 


no annulus or ring, as the sporangia of certain ferns. [< e.x-<*ar / nnie, ex-edrinet, vt. [-na'ted; -na'tino.] ., 
kx- 4 annulate.) _ To free from flesh: opposed to incarnate. 2. To clear of 


guished merit; eminent by reason of worth or value: 
said of both persons and things; as, ao excellent lawyer; 
an excellent investment; excellent fruit. 2t. Superior, 
In a bad sense; consummate; as, an excellent deceiver. 
[F., < L. excellen(t-)s; see excellence.] 

Synonyma: admirable, capital, ehoice, fine, first-class, 
first-rate, precious, prime, select, superior, transcendent, 
valuable, worthy. Strictly, that which la excellent excels, 
but an object that Is valuable or a mao who Is worthy m far 
excels the majority of persons or things that these absolute 
words have heroine close synonyms for excellent. See 
choice: moral.— Antonyms: defective, deftcleot, good- 
for-nothing, Imperfect, Inferior, ineao, poor, unworthy, 
useless, valueless, vile, worthless. 


_ rr _...._ ___ -ex'cel-lenl-ly, adv. Surpassingly; inthehigh- 

ex"aii-tlic'niR, ex'an-thT'ma or-th§'ma, n. [ them'- fleshy mattar, as blood-vessels. [< LL. excamata*, pp. of est degree of fitness or skill, ex'cel-lentt. 
a-ta, \. Pathol. A breaking out upon the skin; excamo , < L.«z, mit,4caro, flesn.] ox-CRr'iiI-ealot, ex-eel'sl- 01 *, ec-sel'si-5r, a. [L.l Still higher; ever up- 
a rash, or a disease accompanied by rash, as cowpox or — ex-car'lmle, c. Freed from flesh; disembodied ' v &rd: the motto of the State of New York, 
measles. 2. Bot. An eruptive excrescence or blotch, as e.x'Var-mt'l ion, ox'cdr-n0'shun. n. I. A divesting of cx-cel'Kl-oi-. n. I. A stuffing- or packing-material 
on the surface nf a leaf. [LL., < Or. exanthbna, < ex, flesh, or the state of being divested of flesh. 2. The composed of long, fine, curled wood-shavings. 2. J*rint. 

r, flower.1 cx-Rii'tlicmt. preparation of anatomical specimens by corroding the A type-body, half the size of nonpareil, or three poinls, 

a: — «*x"nn-the"inn-io!'ii-gy, n. Meet, tissues after injecting the vessels or cavities with some U8etl for niusic-fonts and borders. 

“““ --- " non-corrodibie material. [< LL. excaimatus; see ex- Px-cel'nl-tMiJet* «• Height. 

CAn.NATE. V.) cx-car 'iii-n-ca'tloi.i. ex-cel'si-tyt, ». Loftiness; liaughtlness. 

e x -r r p' ii 1 - Ii - e “ # _ «Ai « i * * VJ...\ + j _ ox-cen'lral, ec-sen'trol, a. Bot. Outo 


out, 4 antJios, 

Derlvatlvea: . . . „„ F ... . 

The branch of science that deals with exanthemata.— ex"- 
an-them'a-toux, a. Med. Relating to or resembling 
exanthema. ex"nn-lhe-nnu'ict. 


-cale. ex-edr'ni-fi-ket rt r , ' Y , ' , N * rill > ec-seu irui, o. isoi. Outof or away from 

...i-un-nm, nin.„ -urecKu n, / <tm W . me . , ^ * CA-CUr n 1 -!!-Kei ^ A HI J, X l . [-CATED, the Center irv. J. rFVTFB 1 

coming out of an eruption oo the skin; an exanthema or rash, -ca ti no.] | To free from flesh. [< L. exearnijlcatus, pp. ni etc 

ex-nm'lnte+, rt. To draw out; exhaust. of excarrdflco, tear one to pieces, < ex, out, 4 -carnifico t X cei1 etc * ^ a,ne as eccen 

— ex"Rnt-lft'tioiit, n. cut to pieces, < caw (cam-), flesh, -I- facio. make I tiiic, etc, 

ex'ii-rnlet* rt. To plow; hence, to score; write; engrave, ex cn-llieMrn. [L.] See cathedra ex-eei»t', ec-sept', r. I. /. To leavo out or exclude; es- 

ex"R-rn'fioirtt n. ex-cntli'e-ilrnte, ex-eath'e-drft, C. (-ca-thed'rf-t. E) rt pecmlly, to omit the mention or consideration of. 

e.\'a-rHte t ex'a-rct or -ryt, a. Fax tom. Furrowed deeply I Itare.] To condemn authoritatively, 
lengthwise. [< L. exaratus, pp. of exaro , plow up, < ex-enu'«lRle, ex-co'det or -d£t, cr. Tailless; ecaudate. 
ex, up, 4«rt>, plow.]—exorote pupa*, pnpie having limbs [< ex- 4 caudate.] 

free but closely attached to the body. ex'un-VHte, ex'ca-v^t, rt. [-va'ted; -va'tino ] I To 

ex'wreli", cx'Qrc*, n. 1. A provincial governor under make a hole or cavity in; hollow* out; scoop, cl 1 ^ or cut 
the Hyzaiittuc Empire. 2. Fed. ( 1 ) A bishop of the a hollow* In; as, to excavate un ancient mound;lo^ova- 


If we except the Chinese, . . . all men and women make an idol 
of youth. Holland Gold»Voil eh. 9, p. 102. [8. ’63.] 

II. i. To object; take exception: with lo or (rarely) 
against; as, to except to a statement; to except against 
0 person. [< F. excepter, < L. ercepto, < except us, pp. 
of exci/Ao, < ex, out, 4 capio, tuke.j— e.Y-e<*|it'er, n. 


ciu = out; oil; lu = frttd. 111 = futwre; c = k; church; dh = f£e; go, sing, ink; ko; thin; zh = azure; F. bo 11 , dune. <, from; t, obsolete; 


, variant 





except 


03§ 


excitable 


ex-eept', oc-sept\ prep. With the exception or exclu¬ 
sion uf; leaving oat; excepting; omitting; but. 

He rould discern clearly enough the folly and meanness of all 
higotry except his own. 

MACAULAY Essays, BostcelV 8 Johnson p. 146. [a. ’80.] 

[< L. exceptus; see except, u.] ex-eej>f'lngG. 
Synonyma: sec but. 

ex-ccpt', conj. If it were or be not that; unless; if not. 

Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

John iii, 3. 

ex-eept'tngj. 

ex-cepl'ant, ec-sept'ant. I, a. [Rare.] Indicating or 
having the force of an exception. II. n. An exceptor; 
one who takes an exception, aa to a ruling of a conrt. 
ex-eep'tlon, cc-sep'shun, n. 1. That which is not 
covered by or is at variance with a rule or statement; 
that which is excluded or distinct from a category, class, 
or the like; as, the exception proves the rule. 

Roles absolutely without exception are rare. 

Greelf.y What I Know of Farming ch. 14, p. 85. [tr. ass. *71.] 
2. The act of excepting, omitting from mention, or 
leaving out of consideration; exclusion; as, I will allow 
no exception. 3. [Rare.] An objection; disapprobation: 
either as an expression of dissent or of offense. 4. Law. 
(1) A formal objection in equity and admiralty courts to 


tites or desires; immoderate indulgence; intemperance. 
4. The amount by which one thing, quantity, or number 
Is greater than another; overplus; as, income in excess 
of expenditure. [< F. exces, < L. eoxessus, < excessus, 
pp. of excedo; see exceed.] ox-cok'I. 

Synonyma: dissipation, exorbitance, extravagance, in¬ 
temperance, lavishnesfi, overplus, prodigality, profusion, re¬ 
dundance, redundancy, superabundance, superfluity, anrplua, 
waste, wastefulness. Excess !a more than enough of any¬ 
thing, and, aa indicating a lack either of Judgment or of 
self-control, the word is used frequently in an unfavorable 
sense. Careless expenditure in excess of income Is ex¬ 
travagance; we may have also extravagance of language, 
professions, etc. As extravagance ia excess in outlay, ex - 
orbiUince is excess in deinaudn, and especially in pecuniary 
demands, upon others. Excess in the moral sense is ex- 


some action or pleading. (2) A formal objection to a -- 

decision of a court during a trial, implying a notice that cx-c*csk Iv, -Jy, -news. Excessive, 
the party Inteods to claim the benefit of the objection on ex-ce*«'l ve, ec-eea'iv, a. Being in, tending to, or 
a motion for a new trial or on a writ of ciTor, (3) A epe- mar ked by excess, in any sense of the word; inordinate; 


par If wore Is paid, exchange Is abore par , if less, ex¬ 
change ia below par — real e., exchange on the base of 
the trade transactions: opposed to nominal exchange — 
set of e., a bill of exchange (generally foreign) drawn In 
counterparts, duplicates, or triplicates, and numbered first 
and second, or first, seeood, and third uf exchange, respect¬ 
ively, requesting payment of money as mentioned io each, 
l’aymeot of any une extinguishes the set.— telephone e., 
see exchange, 7.—I henry oi'exchn ngea ( Physics), the 
theory that every body is continually radiating a quantity 
of heat depending only on Its own constitution aad tem¬ 
perature, and at the same time absorbing a part of the heat 
radiated from other bodies, and that when its temperature 
is stationary it is receiving aa much as it radiates.— \ o wi n 
I lie e. {Chess), to win n rook in exchange for a minor 
exchaoge fora 0 / b £ ihuI, ' ) ’ or t0 w,n two minor pieces In 
pressed ’by' dissipation, prodigality^ intemperance, etc. ex-ufia ii<re'a-bKo ex-cheni'a-hl a i Thutm.vnr 
Overplus and superabundance denote In the main a satis- can he e^han™! { Jr 

factory, and superfluity an undesirable, excess; lariskness Su” Y° nDec ), " Jtb or settled by cx- 

and profusion , a generous, bountiful, or amiable excess; as, change, ratable; as, exchangeable value. 

& profusion of fairhalr: lavishness of hospitality. Surplus is —ex-eliaii£<:"a-lill'l-t y, n. ex-efian^'a- 
neutral, having none of the unfavorable meaning that often lily, adv. In the war of exchange, 
attaches to earce*#,- asarjWiwlethat which remains over after ex-eiiaii'ffer, cx-cben'jer, n. One who exchanges, or 
all demands are met. liexlundance or redundancy refers makes a business of exchange 

economy 0 failur?' frugaikAnaden uae v ioaSclencv^lae^’ t ‘ x “ c ! lcn /' + , ex-chon t'ort. Same as escheat, etc. 
need, pin’erty^acanti^^lVh^rtcumlu^’w^mt?^ 0 GnC ^’ ’ CX v ^SeSuer f e * <hck * r ' r ‘* ^re.] To 8ue ln the court 
— Hpherienl excess (Trig.), the excess of the sum of ».*»'*. „ i rr>.« 

the three angles of a spherical triangle over two right anglea. JT^ a81 | ry a 8tate ’ hence, 

x-t*e«s'i v,-ly,- iiokk, Excessive, ete. Phil. Soc. colloquially, tbc finances or pecuniary resources of any 


eifle clause In a contract that excludes from the opera 
tion of the instrument some part of the subject-matter 
previously mentioned that would otherwise be subject 
to it; also, the thing thus excluded. 

Exception differs from reservation in that the former Is . 

always a part of the thing granted and already in being, ex-eeKK'Ive-ly, ec-ses'iv-h, adv. 

while the latter is of anything newly created by the deed or degree; immoderately; unduly. 2. [Colloq.] In a high 
grant; aa, a reservation of rent to accrue under the grant. degree; extremely; as, I am excessively glad to learn it. 

Ao exception is the taking of something oot of the thiog granted 3t. Vehemently; greedily, 
which would otherwise paw by the deed. CX-ell a llge', ex-chfrlj', V. [EX-CHANGED'; EX-CHAN'- 

oino.] 1, t. J . Com. To give or part with in return for 


extreme; as, excessive labor; excessive sensibility. 

Excessive decoration, like exaggeration of language, destroy* 
the intent. J. J. JarVES Art Thoughts ch. 13, p. 3$). [h. a h. ’69.] 
[< LL. excessiru8 , < L. excessus , pp.; see excess.] ex- 
oes'Klft.—ex-cesw'Ive-iiess, n. 

1. To an excessive 


ie pass by _... 

Emory Washburn Am. Law of Real Property vol. iii, bk. iii, 
ch. 5, $ 4,p. 369. [L. 8. A CO. ’68.] 

[< L. exception-), < exceptus; see except, ?\] 

— to lake exception, to take offense; object; as, he 
took exception to the manner Jo which he was received, 
ex-eep'llon-a-bl, a. Exceptionable. Phil. Soc. 
ex-eep'tloit-a-ble, ec-sep'shon-a-bl, a. Open to ex¬ 
ception; objectionable; obnoxious; as, a most exception*- 
able course. 

He [Charles Townsend] would re-establish the principle of taxa¬ 
tion In a less exceptionable form. 

C. F. Adahs John Quincy Adams vol. I, ch. 1, p. 1. [l. *74.] 

Derivativesex-eep'tioii-a-bKe-iiess, n. 
The quality of being exceptionable.— ex-eep'ti o 11 -a- 
bly, adv. In an exceptionable manner; objectionably, 
ex-eep'tlon-al, ec-scp'shun-al, a. Of a nature to ke 
excepted; constituting or relating to an exception; un- 
nsual; uncommon; as, an exceptional experience. 

Exceptional we have wisely adopted from the French, to signify 
’ implying, constituting, or relating to, an exception or exceptions,’ 
FiTZEDWARD Hall Afodera English ch. 8, p. 315. [a. ’73.] 
Plans of education must be framed for average and not for ex¬ 
ceptional minds. Mahtineau Types of Ethical Theory vol. i, bk. 
ii, p. 180. [MACM. ’86.] 

Synonyma: aee anomalous. 


something regarded aa an equivalent; barter; as, to ex¬ 
change American for English money. 

1 woold not exchange my country for the wraith of the Indies. 
Abigail Adams in Familiar Letters p. 332. [h. a n. ’76.] 

2. To give and receive in turn; Interchange; communi¬ 
cate reciprocally; as, to exchange ideas; exchange looks. 

Rodney In passing through the enemy’s lines the first time had 
exchanged broadsides with the Glorieux, a seventy-four, at close 
range. Froude Eng. in West Indies ch. 3, p. 33. [a. ’87.] 

3. To leave or quit (one condition, possession, or ex¬ 
perience for another); make the transition from; as, to 
exchange poverty for wealth. 


person, firm, or corporation; as, a low exchequer. 

Elisabeth carried her own point hy saying that she considered 
money lo her subject*’ purses was as good as if in her own ex¬ 
chequer. Aon eh Strickland Queens of Eng. p. 383. |h. ’84.] 

2, [E-] [Eng.] (1) A court of law that takes cognizance 
of matters connected w ith the public revenue. 

The Court of Exchequer waa originally the court wherein 
ail matters relating to the royal revenues were adjudicated. 
By a fletloo of law. It acquired power to hear all persona] 
suits, and at one time was a court of equity, but its juris¬ 
diction in equity was afterward transferred to the Court 
of Chancery, and lu 1873 the court itself was made a divi¬ 
sion of the High Court of Justice, and lo 1881 this division 
was merged in the Queen’s Bench division. 

It is called the exchequer . . . from the checked cloth . . . which 
covers the table there. BLackstonk Comm. bk. iii. ch. 4, p. 44. 

(2) The adoiinistrative department having the manage¬ 
ment of the public revenue. 

A oew administration was formed under Mr. Pitt, who took the 
offices of first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. 

H. Twibb Lord Eldon vol. 1, ch. 7, p. 92. [C. A it. ’44.] 

3. [Scot.] A court similar to that defined above, abol¬ 
ished in 1857. [< OF. eschegnier, chess-board, < eschec; 
see check 1 , n.] r*-eiiek'er+. 

Phrasea:— midi torsi of the exchequer, sec com¬ 
missioners of audit, under audit.— e. bill [Eng.l, an 
Interest-bearing obligation issued by government lor re- 


ex " ex-olianjr™* fl!** I!'Thibet of siring one thing as an 
* ep Ilon-al-iie.s*, n. equivalent for another, or of interchanging two equiv¬ 

alents; traffic; barter; as, an exchange of grain for 
groceries; an exchange of prisoners. 2. Polit.Econ. 


1 *• L t Z° be °J received in exchange; espe- e SK ccSa/Jff rL^are.]^ To'remove by excision, 

dally, to barter; as, American money exchanges well. ex-cip'i-ent, a. [Rare or obs.] Exceptive. 

A coat mey exchonge tor less hread thi* year than last, if the CX-Cl p'i-eilt , CC-sij)'i-£nt, jk 1 . J led. A substance 
harvest has been bad. mixed with a medicine to give it consistence or used as 

Mill miticul Economy hk. hi, ch. l, p. 250. [a. ’84-1 a vehicle for its administration. Called also enci/yienl. 

2. Mil. [Gt. Brit.] To pass from one organization to 2, [Rare or Obs.] An exceptor. [< L. excijnen{l-)s, 
another by taking the plnce of a person who takes one’s ppr. of exeijrio: see except, r.] 

own place in return* as, the Major has exchanged into ex'c*!-pie, ecVi-pl, n . Hot. The margin or rim of the 

the Forty-second. [< F. echanger , < Lh. excarnbio, < -- ’ 

ex, out, -f cambio; see change, v.] CK-eJiMuiige't. 


ex-eep'tlon-al-ly, ec-sep'shun-al-i, adv. In an ex¬ 
ceptional manner; unusually, 
ex-eep'tlon-n-ry, ec-fiep'ahun-g-rf, a. [Rare.] 
ting or noting an exception, 
ex-cep'tlon-ert, n. An excepter; an objector. 
ex-eep'tlon-IesK, ec-scp'shun-les, a. Without excep¬ 
tion or beyond objection; unexceptionable; faultless. 

The propositions of experience . . . can never provide an abso¬ 
lute and exceptionless rule or lew. 

N. West Defence of the Faith lect. iv, p. 103. [f. a w. ’85.] 
ex-eept'leKK+. 

ex-ccp'tioiiKfj a. Captious; faultflodlng. 

— ex-cei»'tinns-ncKst, n. 

ex-eepl'i ve, ec-sept'iv, a. 1. Of the nature of an ex¬ 
ception* exceptional; as, an exceptive phenomenon. 2. 
inclined or tending to take exception; captious. 

Fhraaeaexceptive ln>v, a law* fixing an exception. 
— e, pnrticle, a word Introducing an exception, aa but, 
besides, except, or unless.— o. proposition, a proposition 
stating an exception and generally introduced by ao except¬ 
ive particle. 

ex-cept'or, ec-sept'$r, n. One who excepts; especially, 
one w'ho enters an exception in a law*-court. 
ex-eer'e-brafe, cc-8er'§-bret, rt. [-nnA'TED; -bra'- 
ting.] 1. To remove the brain of. 2+. To put out of 
the mind or brain, as a thought. [< LL. excerebratus , 
pp. of excerebro , < L. ex, out, -j- cerebrum , brain.] 
ex-cer"e-bra'tion, ec-ser'e-bre'shun, n. J. Surg. 
The operation of removing the brain from the fetal head 
to facilitate delivery in difficult parturition. 2. [Rare.] 
The act of removing or of beating out the brains, 
ex-ccr'e-brnse, ec-aer’e-brOa, a. [Rare.] Brainless, 
ex-errn', ec-aero', rt. (Rarc.l To excrete.— c.»x-cern'- 
enr,a. Physiol. Effecting excretion; excretory, 
ex-oerpt', ec-sgrpt' (xm), rt. To take out, as ffom a 
book or literary article; extract; cite; as, he excerpted 
many passages from the fathers in proof. [< L. ex- 
cerrdus; see excerpt, «.] ex-cerp f t. 

Synonyma: aee quote. 

Derivativesex-eerp'llon, n. The act of 
making excerpts, or the excerpts made.— ex-eerpt'- 
lv(e,a. Excerpting; selecting.— ex-eerpt/or, n. 
ex-eeri>t\ n. An extract or selection from written or 
printed matter; a culled or quoted passage; citation. 

Io what spirit he accepted the onerous task, an excerpt from a 
home letter will show, wrilteo io March, 1863. 

ARCH. FoaBES Chinese Gordon ch. 2, p. 35. [f. a w. ’ 89 .] 
[ < L. excerptus, pp. of excerpo , < ex, out, -J- carpo, pluck.] 
ex-eerp'intt n.pl. Exccrpta. 

ex-eesK', cc-ses', n. 1. That w’hich passes the ordinary, 
proper, or required limit, measure, or experience; un¬ 
wonted, needless, or useless degree or abundance; as, 
excess of rain; excess of generosity. 2. The quality or 
state of exceeding the proper or reasonable limit or 
measure. 

The world’* charity doe* not err on the *ide of excess. Matthew 
A aNOLD Essays in Crit., Aurelius In firtt aerie*, p. 265. [macm.] 

3. The act or habit of gratifying inordinately the appe- 


apothecium in lichens. [< L. excipulum. vessel for 
liquids, < excipio; see except, r.j ex'el-piile}; 
cx-elp'n-Jitm$; ex-eip'n-1 iik$. 

Phraseaproper cxciple, ao exclplo formed as an 
outgrowth of the apothecinm itself.—iha 1 line e., an cx¬ 
ciple formed by the development of the thallua. 

a.t w p>dvu. CI0> jrwu. new/. -ex-rlp'iPliir, a.-cx-t'lii'n-il-Iorni, a. 

uonatitu- mu t ua ] giving and receiving of equivalents in <‘X-c*lr / cIe, ec-s^r'cl, n. An escribed circle or its radios. 

money, goods, or labor, whether direct or through the fx-eiKe' 1 , ec-saiz', rt. [ex-cised': ex-ci'sino.] To 
medium of several transactions. cut out or off; as, to excise the tonsils. [< L . excisus, 

Thua, the United States and England are said to have ex- PP- °f excido , < ex, out, -f- c&da, cut.] 

changed certain commodities, if by the reault of aeveral acts cx-cIko' 3 , vt. [ex-cised'; ex-cEsing.] 1. To lew an 
of trade those commodities have changed countries, with excise tax upon; impose a duty on; as, to excise malt 

only a nominal balance remaining due to cither one. liquors. 2. [Prov. Eng.] To overcharge. 

The man who works for another for 8t>P^ed wag^ra iomooey, _ CX-eI'sa-bJ(c, a. Subject to excise duty; dutiable. 

pTEriKj “ GK0RGE m .l,A charge livM upon commodities of 

(2) The system by which titles to commodities in distant r ' rnaa m 
localities are transferred without payment of actual 
money, by means of credits, drafts, etc. (3) The rate of 
exchange. See phrases. 

To form any accurate idea of the true state of exchange between 
two countries, we must look at their currencies, and compare the 


domestic production; an Internal-revenue tax. 

Taxes on commodities are either oq prodoction within the Coun¬ 
try, or on importation into it, or oo conveyance or sale within it, 
and are classed respectively as excise, custom*, or toll* and transit 
duties. Mill Political Economy bk. v, ch. 3. p. 56*i [a. ’88. j 

2. (^Gt. Brit.] A branch of the department of the civil 
qoaotitie* of gold and silver which they may respectively represent. service hsung charge of the Inland revenue taxes and 
Webster Works, Tariffs vol. iii, p. 128. [l. a. &co. ’58. duties. The English duties are mainly laid on spirits, 
3. A change or transition from one place, condition, or ^2°^’ tobacco. [As if < pp. of excido, < 

experience to another; as, ail exchange of the prize-ring rea -/ ? 0 C 25‘ 2- ca - ,e 5 E ‘ 

for the platform. 4. That which is given or received c ^ ie ' ** dcctse, cor. of assts , taxes, < asstse; secAs- 
by an arrangement for mutual interchange; specifically, S1ZE *J „ . x rrr c i . 

“.j 0 ”™.*? or 0 h th „ pr Periodical sent, or an advertisement local Crd of ^bilc offleVra, S«ri"y apMmeA>-a mVvor* 
gnen. In exchange for another, o. Law. (!) A recip- having authority to grant liquor licenses, or hear complaint* 
rocal transfer of interests in chattel property, each in against those who violate the liquor laws, 
consideration of the other; a commutation of goods for ex-eihc'iiian, ec-eoiz'man, n. [-men, /V.] [Gt. Brit.] 
goods. f2) A reciprocal transfer of interests in land, as An officer of the excise who collects duties and guard* 
fee simple for fee simple, each In consideration of the against violation of the excise law. 
other. 6. Com. A place where business interests of a Bum* died &n exciseman. J. Wilson Recreations of Chris- 
special character are brought together, and where con- topher Forth, poetry p. 87. [a. tr] 

tract* concerning them are made; as, the stock exchange; ex-oralon, ee-sizh'on, n. 1. Surg. The act of exci- 
thc cotton exchange. 7. A central telephone-office where sing; removal of a part, as by cutting out, off. or away; 

pruning; lopping. 

It I# a quratioo, oot of excision from the gospels, hut of teariov 
them into shreds. Gladstone Robert Elsmere and the Battle of 
Belief p. 12- [HYDE.] 

2. Figuratively, a cutting off or ont; doing awaj with; 
abscession; extirpation. 3. [Rare.] Excommunication; 
exclusion. [< L. excisio(n-\ < exasus; see excise*, r.] 


connection between any sending and any receiving in¬ 
strument in the system is made by means of switches. 
8. Change; variety. 

Synonyms: ace iNTKacouRSR. 

Fhraaea, etc.:— iirhirrniinn of exchange* the 
acttllng of the ratio of exchange between the currencies 
of two countries so as to determine the equivalents of 


value between them.— ex-clip uge'seaiV'', n7 [Eng.] Ca”p r/ ’ T-tifh nM 

paper of a size and quality suitable for bills of exchange.— 1 D1 ; ? “ ’ ec .. 011 1 T1 ’ n ;.^ J,.T IE ^’ 

e»tllht, n. 1. A list of the numbers, amounts, dates, and atat “ 

other particulars of postAl money-orders issued and cer¬ 
tified as correct, for payment In another country. 2. The 
list of newspapers with which r given paper exchanges.— 
o.iofiicc, n. A post-office specially designated as a chan¬ 
nel for the Interchange of correspondence or of monev- 
orelera with a foreign country.— unininiil e., exchange 
on the basis of the comparative money values of different 
countries without respect to the trade transactions.— pin* 
of (*„ the equivalence of r given amount of the currency 
of one country In the currency of another country, oo the 


The state of being excitable; susceptibility to excite¬ 
ment; as, a person of great excitability. 

I fancy, the rigorou* earnest man [Dante], with hi* keen excita- 
bilitles. was not altogether easy to make happy. 

Carlyle Heroes and IIero*worship lect. iii, p. 81. [c. A H. ’40.] 
2. Physiol. The jiowcr of responding to excitation or 
stimulus; sensitiveness to irritation. 

— electric exeltn hi lily, the property that anerve has 
of being stimulated, or a inuacle or being contracted, by an 
electric current: styled faradic when the current Is Inter- 

basis of equal Veight and purity iii the mintage of both; the ilpUia* C Excitable COQt lanou8, pjj IL Soc 

amount which the standard coin of one country would pro- * J f {, J® P {' 1a \ 

duce when coined at the mint of another.— rnte or conrKe - ^Tiat can be easily cxci- 

ofe*, the price at which a bill drawn in onecuuntry upon a ted; susceptible to exciting influences; nervously bigh- 
drawee In another country may be sold where drawn. If strung; as, an excitable person, 
the price Jtiat eqnaln the amount drawn for, exchange Is nl Synonyma : aee akdbnt; impetuous. 


sofa, Arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, jjr = over, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, | = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at£m; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 



excitant 


iiil9 


event-rent 


2. To reject at* exceptional, inappropriate, illegal, or the 
like; regard ne uot proper to be received or accepted; as, 
to exclude unfounded claims. 

There are some kinds of evidence which the law excludes or dis¬ 
penses with, on the ground of public policy. 

G&kenlkaF Evidence vol. 1, pt. ii, ch. 13, p. 309. [l. b. *co. ’57.] 

3. To extrude or eject; ae, to exclude a larva or young. 
[< L. excludo, < ex , out, -4- cl a u do, abut.] 

— In vv of excluded middle (Logic), the law that of 
two contradictories one must he true and the other false, 
theamrmingof one necessarily denying the other formu- 


lated — A either is or la not: A either is or Is not B; every- cx-oo"rl-n'i Ion, ex-cO'ri-e'ehuii 
thing must either be or uot be. *■ - ■ ■ 

Derivativea:— cx-ci u'der, n. A person 
thing that excludes; si>ecilica]ly, in bee-keeping, ~ ■ 
forated plate for separating certain bees in the 
variously called qnecti-excluder, dron c*excluder, exclu¬ 
der* zinc, etc.—ex-cl ii we't, a. Excluded. 


;cite; excitatory; as, excitative suggestions. ix-ciu t, a. j^xcniaea. bark.]— ex-eor"tI-t*n'llon, 

r, ec'sl-tG't^r, n. Elec, A discharger, as e *‘ c A t , i * X k C -^ zhtni, n. 1. 1 he act of exclndmg, ex"ore-afe't, vt. To apit out, 

jar, so contrived as to protect the maninu- or lac state t of being excluded; non-admission; debar- phlegm.— ex'ere-u-lilet, a.— 
lock. ment; rejection; exception. 2. Logic, That relation of cx"cre-a'tiont, n. 


ex-el'laiit, ec-soi'tont (xm), a. Adapted to excite; 
specifically, having the property of stimulating the ac¬ 
tion of any organ or function, especially of the nervous 
system. [< L. excitan(t-)*, ppr. or excito; see excite.] 
ex-cl'tnnt, n . That which tends to excite or stimulate, 
as a remedy. 

ex "el-1 ii'tl on, ec'si-te'shun, n. 1. The *ct of exciting 
or stimulating. 2. The state of being excited; intensi¬ 
fied emotion or action; excitement. 

The imaginative efforts and the frequent and prolonged slate of 
cerebral excitation requisite for the production of the finest poetry 
involve inevitable reaction, lassitude, and weakness. 

W\ R. Greg Enigmas of Lift ch. 4, p. l(>8. [o. * co. 73.] 

3. Rhet. Invention. The stimulation of the feelings 
either (1) by pathetic explanation or (2) by sympathy. 

[< LL. excitatio(n-), < L. excito; see excite.] 

«*x-e I' I a-11 v(e, ec-sai'ta-tiv, a. Of an exciting nature, or 
tending to excite; excitatory; as, excitative suggestions. 
ex'el-ta"tor, r-' * 14 - 

of a Leyden jar,, 
lator from shock, 

ex-el'ln-to-ry, ec-sai'ta-to-rl, a. Of an exciting ebar- 
acter or tendency; excitative; ae, an excitatory influence, 
ex-clte', ec-eait', vt. [ex-ci'ted; ex-ci'ting.] 1 . 

To produce agitation or great stir of feeling in; rouse; 
as. the crime has intensely excited the community. 2. 

To bring into activity; arouae to action; stimulate, ns 
the emotions or desires, or as some physiological func¬ 
tion or organ; as, his behavior exciter/ jealousy; calomel 
excites the secretion of bile. 3. To stir up; bring about, 
us by stimulating; us, the decision may excite a not. 4. 

Etec. To disturb electric neutrality in; as, an excited 
field. 5. [ltare.] To instigate; incite. 

Glory, the reward That *ole excites to high attempts. 
r ^ Milton P. L. file, ii, 1. 26. 

[< F. exciter , < L. excito , freq. of excieo, call out, < 
ex, out, -\-cieo , call.] rx-el'latet. 

Synonyms : see actuate; agitate; animate; 

AROUSE; ENCOURAGE; PROMOTE. 

~ exciting ennse (Med.), that which Immediately ca-uu muh-iti 
cauees a particular inflammation or malady, as distinguished ex-el i M v .lv . 

Horn predisposing cause. * ^ J *« MX ,-1} ,-Hex**. 

— ex-cl'led-Iy, adv.— cx-cl'tI v(e, a. Of an ex- e x , *■ \ e * ex-clfi'siv, a. Of a nature or tendency to 

citing iiHture; excitative; as, excitive appeals. exclude; abutting out or desiring to abut out from any- 

ex-elte'inent, ec-sait'ment, n . X The act of excl- ■ s ' specifically: (1) Disposed to limit social rela¬ 
ting; a stirring up; stimulation; excitation. Uone ; aa ’ an ^elusive social circle, 

1 do 


gall (the skill), or to break or crack, or to burn off the 
skin of; abrade. 

The marrow was so acrid as to excoriate their lips and mouths. 
A. H. MabKHam Sir John Franktin ch. 9, p. 134. [o. M. A co.j 

£ < LL. excoriatus , pp. of excorio, strip off the akin, < 
i. ex, off, -j- cerium, skin.] 

Derivatives: — ex-co'rl-a-bHo, a .— ex-co'rl- 
al e, a. Having the skin broken or abraded. 

Excoriate from the lash. 

Dante r/sfowtr. by Cary Hell can. 18 , 1 . 80 . 

1. The act or re- 



ticatus, pp. of excortico, < L. ex, off, -f cortex (cmtic-), 

bark.]— ex-cor"tI-en'lion, n. 

^ * - .. . Qr ra j fiC and ou t t ag 

ex'ere-u-blyt, adv.— 


tAvo classes of notions in which the one lies entirely ex^erc-menl 1 , ex'ci^-m^at, n. Any refuse matter dis- 
without the other, embracing (1) coordination, where charged from an animal body; specifically, the feces, 
they both lie within a third class, and (2) non-coonlina- t< excrement, < L. excrementum, < excretus; aee 
tion, where they do not so lie. 3. The act of extrusion excrete, y.\ 
or ejection, as from an egg or from the womb. 4. The 


[< L. exclusio(n-), < ex - 


thing extruded; excretion. 
clusvs; sec exclusive.] 

„ union ot tbe pupil, a circular or annular syn- 

echla. -Sce^srxKCMiA.— inet liod of e., a method of argu- 


Derivatives :—ex"ere-iiien'tnI, a. Of the nature 
or excrement, or passed from the body aa excrement. 
ex"cre-iiien'tn-eyt? ex"ore-men-ti'tinUt ex", 
ece-meii-ti'tioiist.—ex^ere-ineu'tivle, a. Con¬ 
nected with or producing excrement or feces.— ex'ere- 
meiit-ize, Pi. To discharge excrement. 


or 

f 5 n cxcI * iaioms t-— ex-ulu^'Mon-lst, n - disfigunng outgrowth, as a wart on the human body or a 
One uho practises or favors exclusion. nutgall on the oak; any unnatural addition, outgrowth, 

111 tAfite ’„*ho thiok that they cannot or development. 2t. A wild outbreak, aa of passion. 
pSSof theSShSsr ent &li8h rKK ^ ** fir8t [ < L * excrescentia, neut. pi. of excrescent, pp?. of <w- 

Campbell Essay on Eng. Poetry pt. iU, p. 108. [j. m.1 out > + cresco, grow.] ex-crcs'eeu-cyt. 

ex-elii^lon-eri ex-eredeem, ex-cres'£nt, a. Ofthenatureoforper- 

- ’ ' ’ ’ Exclusive etc Phil Sou tabling to an outgrowth or excrescence; especially, use- 

j*. c usive, etc. uhil. ^oc. j cgg ag a gi. mvt h or addition; superfluous; as, an excres¬ 
cent growth; an excrescent ornament. [< L. excres- 
cen(t-)s; see excrescence.] ex^'erew-reii'llnlt. 

— excrescent letter, a letter that has been added to a 
root, as b in thumb, or l In could. 


not object to religious excitement, bn11 do ohject to reflg- “ # U not ,V n ^ealness to be rxchtsive or am>- eX-ere't a, CX-crl'ta OT -Cre'tQ, n. pi. All useless matter 

mcUm and religious de*th. . “■ w4 bkecker star lOpers pt. u, p. 267. [j. c. d. '65.] eliminated from the bodily system, especially that which 

. Parker Apostotic Life vol. H, cb. 57, p. 165. [r. * w. *84.] (2) Shnttlng out from limits fixed by laiv; sole by right; has entered into the constitution of the body and Is re- 

2. The state of being excited, agitated, or aroused; existing alone; as. exclusive jurisdiction. (3) Leaving moved in urine or sweat: in the limited sense not Inchi- 

/ i vt 4- ffe OUT. flf PflMtl t * n AT !■! fid • no ot /1 ■Jn /till <1 1 n 4 k a. . a... f ¥ A. 1 ^ ... .. . A 


disturbance; as, a great excitement in the towm. 3^ 
Thnt which excites, In any sense; an exciting event or 
cause: aa, we have had few excitements. 4. Med. A 
stimulation of any bodily function, as the heart’a action, 
nervous force, etc. 

-Meo under cerebral excitement arc not easily stunned, and know 
oo pain. Charles Rkaii« Hard Cash ch. 37, p. 310. [c. A w.j 
Synonyms: sec enthusiasm. 
cx-crter. ec-sai'tcr, n. One who or that w'hich excites, 
stimulates, or rouses' as, an exciter ot the people, 
ex-el'lI ns:, ec-aoi'ting, pa. Of a nature to excite or 
cause exc.tement; stirring; lively; rousing; as, an exci¬ 
ting speech; an exciting scene, ex-clle'fiilt. 


out of count; non-inclusive; as, he paid in full, exclusive 
of interest. 


ding the feces. [L., 
e'ltil < 


„ . . . T neut. pi. of exci'etus; see excrete, 

T t 4 .]—ex-rre'lnl or ex'ere-tal, a. Of the nature of 

i am no frieod to the doctrine of precedent* exclasli'e ot right. or relating to the excreta. 

JcNiua Letters vol. i, pref., p. 24. [s. m. *51.] e.v-erete ', ex-crIP, vt. [ex-cre'ted; ex-cre'tino.] 

To throw off (waste matter) by normal discharge from 
any organism. [ < L. excretus , pp. of excemo , < ex, out, 
+ certio, separate.] 

Derivatives:—ox'ere - iln (xm), n. Chem. A 
yellow crystalline compound (C ao II 3? 0) contained in hu¬ 
man feces, from w hich it is extracted bv exhaustion with 
alcohol, ex^rc-tlnej.— ex-crc^lve (xm), a. 
Having the function or power to excrete. 


(4) Logic. Asserting that something is true of one thing or 
class and false of ail others; as, an exclusive proposition. 

Exclusive propoAttions coot-aan come words such &s only, alone, 
none but, which limit the predicate to the subject. 

>V. S. JEVONS Lessons in Logic lesson vm, p. 68. [macm. 78.] 


It may be said in escuse that this vanity of distinction was also 

the excitinc —* *-*- —»■— *... —- 

him to excel 


[< L. exclusvs , pp. of excludo; see exclude.] ex* 

elu'Ko-ryJ. 

h : —exclusive den ling, boycotting: applied unviug uiu luncuon < 

ny Gladstone to the lrtrii Nationalist party — e. prl vifeKc ex'erele ox'crTt « 
(ScotH Jsnc)* Uiononol V formorlv fn nn In/wirruAtsit/wf * 


(Scots /✓/»c),Vion6p6^^^ an lncwporcrcd SZSH'n* <fhat , ; vWc ^ ha8 . ^ cn 6XCreted; 

»tp motive of bis actions hy so powerfully atimukting of a royal burgh. Bliuttlng out personanot membera of _ an ^ " a ^ G ma ^ Gr ^l^charged from the system. 

?ef. Mackenzik I\iui voi?U t ch. S, P 292^[U.l the burgh from exerc/stng the same trade within It. ox-crc I Ion, ex-crl shmi, n. I. The act of excreting; 

* ’ p 1 J Derivatives: — ex-el h VI ve-1 y, adv. In an ex- the getting rid of waste matter. 


excito*** ^jl'rivSl * fronf Latin excito , excite (see ex- j r , b ? elusion'; aloneTaa,' excluHvelu 

cite): acombining fnrm.— ex-ei"to-mo'to-ry, a. Ex- J?J f?ex-elti''dvf.neM «. The state or qnal- 
citing motion, hut wlthoot Botiftitlon or volition; ap, the . heing exclusive.— ex-el u kIv-Imii, n. Exclu- 
excitomotorj/ nerves. ex-cl"to-ino'tn-eyjt ex-ci"- aion,a,n -—ex-eluNI v-ls*t, n. An exclasionist. 
to-mu'tort.— ex-ei^to-JiH't ri-ent, a. Exciting nu- <*^-<’1 ti'wl ve, n. I. A member of any very select circle 
hy reflex action.—ox-<'l // to-Me-.c , re'to-ry, a. or society. 2. That which excludes. 


Lastly, there are the subsidiary functions, . . 
excretion and exhalation. 


Exciting secretion by reflex action. 


ex-coct't, vt. To decoct.— e.\-e«e / tlon+> n. 


ex-elHlm/, ex-clSm', r. I. t. To cry out abruptly or ex-u«g y l-inte, ex-cej 4 i-tfit,*t\ 1. t. To'think out care- 

with DfifiGlAn * Uu ll/l (rJ, t* s\ i ■ 1 ___I 1 _ _ a 1 t 


with passion; as, he exclaimed, vou scoundrel! 

II. t. To call out loudly or aoruptly; say something 
vehemently: as, he exclaimed against interference. [< 
F. exclamer, < L. exclamo, < ex . out, -f clamo, cry.] 
Synonyms: call, cry out, ejaculate. la exclaiming, the 
utterance may not be strikingly, though Bomewhat, ahove 
the ordinary tone and pitch; we tnav exclaim by mere inter¬ 
jections, or hy connected words. To ejaculate Is to throw 
out hrief, disconnected, but coherent utterances of joy, 
regret, and especlslly of appeal, petition, prayer; the use of 
such devotional utterances has received tne special name of 
ejaculatory prayer.” To cry ouf la to give forth a louder 
and more excited utterance than In 


. those, namely, of 
Suencrr^ Biology vol. 1, pt il, ch. 3, p. 155. La. ’72.] 
2. Matter excreted, particularly sweat, urine, and the 
julcea exuded from certain plants, 
ex-ere'tI v, a. Excretive. Phil. Soc. 

ex'cre-lo-ry, ex'erg-to-ri (xm). I. a. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to excretion; conveying an excreted substance; as, 
an excretory duct. II. n. [-hies, pi.] An excretory 
organ. [< LL. excretoiius , < L. excretus; see ex¬ 
crete, t.j 

— excretory orgniiH, the organs by which excretion 


fully or ingeniously; invent; devise. 

Cousin . . . excogitates a Deity who is rather & fine effecl 
philosophic rhetoric than an objtct of worship. 

E. P. WHIFFLE Character essay xi, p. 286. [T. A F. 'U,^ , j .> . K » us, uy s inui cauicuui 

II. i- [ltare.l To cogitate. [< L. excogitatus, pp. of la carried on; specifically, the skin, luegs, and kidneys. 
excogito, think out, < ex, out; and see cogitate.] cx-uru'cl-ti le, ex-criPshi-St, vt. [-a'ted; -a'tino.] 

- - - - - 7 J Ta Inflict amtnwn txn'ln k.. 


— ex-eog / 'l-ia'tIon, n. 
e.\"«*oni-nni'iil.cjit<», ex'cem-mifi'ni-ket, vt. [-ca'- 
ted; -ca'tino.] 1. Ecd, To punish by cutting off from 
charch-membershi]) and communion. See excommuni¬ 
cation. 2. To expel In disgrace from any organization. 

Members who had violated their rules were, after due trial, ex¬ 
communicated or expelled. 

\lAfirvv liV 


ted utterance than la exclaiming; one often 
exclaims with sudden joy as w ell as sorrow; if he (Ties out, 
it is oftener in grief or agony. One may exclaim, cry out, 
or ejaculate with no thought of others’ presence; when he 
calls , It Is to attract another’s attention. See ca ll. 

Derivatives; —ux-clnini', n. [Archaic.] Outcry; 
clamor.— ex-cInlnPcr, n. One who exclaims, or Bpeaka 
out vehemently; as, an exclaimer against society. 
ex"uln-iiiH'lloii, ex'clo-m^'shun, n. I. The act of 
exclaiming; abrnpt or clamorous outcry. 2. An abrupt 
or emphatic expression of thought or of feeling. 3. 

Rhel. Same as EcnioNKsis. 4. Grain. An interjec- WT —..„___ 

tion: a word or phrase expressing sadden emotion, ae ex"uom-m ii'iil-ente, ex'eem-mifi'ni-ket or -ket. 
"what!" a- ......... 4 4 

tion-mark 

exclaim.] ex"ula-iiin'ulont 
— ex^ln-inn'tlniiftnnrk", n. Gram. A point, note, 
or mark (!) placed after an Interjection or exclamation to 
indicate Its character, e.'polutk 


To inflict severe pain or agony upon, aa by crucifixion; 
torment; torture. [< L. excruciatus, pp. of excrucio, 
< ex, out, -f crux {amc-), cross.] 

Derivativea: — ex-erii'cl-n-bKe* a. That may he 
tormented; deserving of torment. — ex-cru'ci-nte, a. 
Tortured; excruciated.— ex-crii"ci-n'tioii. n. The act 
of excruciating, or the state of being excruciated; torture, 
ex-cru'ei-n-nieiitt. 


“for shame!" "hark!" 5. An exclama- 
]F.,^ < L. exclamatl/^n-), < exclamo; aee 


VI rApuiirai* VX-C V H l»kJ »Ili 11 | 

ox Macke * ^ncyc. Freemasonry, Essenesp. 262. [Moa. 79.] ex-umVl-a",! u*e, ex-crfi'sbi-g’ting, pa. 1, Causing 

3t. To prohibit under a penalty of excommunication; Q r inflicting the most intense pain; extremely painfull 
interdict. [< LL. excormnu meatus, pp. of excommunico, agonizing; ns, excruciating disease or fears. 2. K^olloq., 
< L. ex, .out; and see communicate, v.] ex"com- IT. S.] Extremely fastidious; exceseive.ly elaborated and 
tnimef. pretentious; aa, exo'vciating etiquette; excruciating 

Depvative 0 :-ex"coin-inii'iil-ca-bl(e, a. suavity.-ex-c-rii'fl-n"!Iii K -ly, adv. 

Punishable by or deserving of excommunication.— ex"- ex"cu-Wtlont r n. The act of watchtngall night. 
t*oni-iiiu'iil-cii"tor, n.— ex"uom-inu'nl-eu- ex-ou"bi-t«'ci-uin > ex-kia*hi-t5'rl-um. n. T-ri a, pL] 
to-ry, a. Causing or of the nature of excommunication. [LL.] A gallery in a church, in view of the great shrlaea, 
v'Vom-m ti'iil-eule, ex'cfim-mifi'ni-ket or -kgt. 1. n ^ ht w ; a * c h was kept on the eve of a festival, ex- 

a. Excommunicated. II. n. An excommunicated per- 

......ft ex-ciiue'f* rt. To hammer out on an anvil; forge. 

son. cx < om-mn nl-( nntt [ltare]. ex-cul'pi»-l>l(e, ex-cul'pa-bl, a. That may be or ought 

An excommunicate, to be freed from blame or guilt 


Too late to save hiniaelf. prays to the king 
To have mercy on the king t 

G. IL Hollister Thomas d Bechet act iil, sc. 2. 


ex-ulmn'a-to-ry, ex-clain'o-to-ri, a. 1. Of the na- cx"eoiii-iim"nl-cn'tlon,ex'c©m-mifi , nl-ke / 8htm > n. 


tnre of, containing, or expressing exclamation. 

1 once saw a German audience weeping under no exclamatory 
sermon *och as would scarcely be tolerated in an American confer- 
eoce»meeting. 

Austin Phelps Theory of Preaching lect. ii, p. 16. {s. ’82.] 
2. Given to the use of exclamation; as, an exdamatoiy 
reader. [< L. exclamatus, pp. of exclamo; see ex¬ 
claim.] ex-r 1 n m ' a • tiv(ej.— ex-tlandn* 
11 v(c-ly, ox-clnm'n-to-rl-ly, adv. 
exVIave, ex'clfiv, C. (ex-cl6v', JP.), n. A minor part of 
a country disjoined from the main part and lying within 
an alien territory. Compare enclave. [< ex- -f 
clave (in enclave).] 

ox-uluilc', ex-clQd', vt. [ex-ulu'ded; ex-clu'ding.] 
I. To shut out purposely or forcibly; keep out; debar. 

Society does oot desire to exclude yon because you will not wear 
evening dress; hut the dress U customary, aod your exclusion is 
merely a coosequenc© of your nonconformity. 

HAMKKTON Intell. Life pt. vi, letter I, p. 195. [r. sros. 74.] 


The act of excommunicating, or the etate of 
having been excommunicated. 

Thl» ecclesiastical pcnnltv, as common 
Christendom, Is based on Matt, xvl, 19, a 
xvlil. 17, and on I Cor. v. In 
the Homan Catholic Church It 
is divided loto the minor and 
major excommunications. 

The former excludes from the 
sacraments; the latter is a 
complete cutting off of the 
offender from all the privi¬ 
leges attached to church* A Medieval Archbishop read- 
mcniherahlp, and from all rec- lng a Papal Bull of Excam- 
ognltion by the faithful. munlcatlon. (Illumination 

[< LL. excominunicatio(ji-). In the British Museum.) 



cx-ciil'imtc, ex-cuFpgt, vt. [-pa'ted; -pa’tino.] 1. 
To vindicate from unjust charge or reproach; declare 
free from blame; regard and declare to be innocent when 
charged with guilt; exonerate; excuac; aa, 1 exculpate 
him, whatever others think. 

No mao with a fragment of chivalry cares to exculpate himself 
•t tlie expense of a woman. 

Christian Reid Question of Honor bk. Iil, ch. 6, p. 267. [a. 76.] 
2, To serve as an excuse for; afford justification for; aa, 
the difficulty of hla position exculpates him. [< ex-4 - 
L. cut [jo, blame, < culpa, fault.] 

Synonyms: sep absolve; justify. 

Derivativea ex"ctil-i»a'non, n. The act of 
freeing, or of attempting to free, from blame; alao, the 
atate of being so freed ^ excuee; vindication.— ex-e n I 
pn-to-ry, a. Tending to or reanlting In exculpation; 
vindicatory; ae, exculpatoi'y circumstances or evidence, 
ex-ciir't, trt. To run to extremes; pass proper bounds. 


< excornmunico; aee excommunicate, a.] ex"eom- ex-eur'rent, ex-cur'pnt, a. 1. iSnnnTng^or passing out. 
,,MI , . 4 . r , 2* Kunnlng through to the enmmit or projecting 

e *-V° r ‘ et i’ v 's C', A * TE ?I -a'tino.] To beyond, as the trunk of a tree, or the midrib of a leaf, 

atrip off the skin or covering of; flay; hcncc, to rub and 3. Affording a passage outward; aa, the excurrent canals 


uti = out; all; lu = f<rwd, IQ = fnture; c = k; church; dli = the; go, eing, iiik; no; thin; zli = azure; F. bort, dttne. <, from; obsolete; X, variant. 








ex<'iir*e 


010 


exemplar 


, ex'e-ora-bl, -lies*. Execrable, etc. 


Phil. Soc. 


in sponges. [< L. fxcuiren(t-)s, ppr. of excun-o, < ex, rA^-v.«-»., rr- 

out n/m) mu 1 ex'e-crH-fole, ex's-era-bl, a. 1. Worthy of execration. 

~ „ rn_i t j rr^. • U k»o In.tmoir n/u)iinuiil< HnmniihlA 1 niitn) 0 Ann^j ttbolllinable: often IISCO 


ex-curse', ex-cOrs\ r. [Kare.1 I, t. To pass or Journey 
through. 11, *. To make an excursion; digress. [< L. ex¬ 
cursus, pp. of excnrro, < ex, out, -f curro, run.] 
ex-tMir'rtou, ex-etir'shun, n. I. A 


journey, 
an indlvl 


usually 

. .. .._ ¥ _____ w dual, or 

more especially by a large company together; a short or 
hasty tour; pleasure*trip; as, an excursion to the lake. 

The white gulls are making excursions up from the bay to see 
what the prospects are. BURROU—“ un-#-.i! U -.w«* Mnwh 
Chronicle p. 104. In. m. * co. ’87.1 
2. A body of excursionists collectively' as, the excursion 
went on the early train. 3. A wandering from the sub¬ 
ject or from the usual course; n passing beyond usual or 
proper limits; deviation; digression. 4. A running out 
or going forth; expedition; sally. 5, Physics. Half the 
amplitude of vibration; the movement of a vibrating or 
oscillating body from its mean to either of its extreme 
states or positions: applied also to the apparent move¬ 
ment to and fro of a heavenly body, as of a satellite 
about its primary. Gt, Mach. A reciprocating mo¬ 
tion; as, the excursion of a piston. 7. A small projec¬ 
tion or oriel on a building. [< L. excursion-), running 
out, < excursus, pp. of excur/v; see excukrent.] 


Derivatives:— cx'e - 

eating evil; cursing; vilifying; denunciatory. ex"e- 
era'lloust. II. n . A worn or formula used in curs¬ 
ing.— ex'e-era-11v(e-ly, adv.— ex'e-era-to-ry. 
I. a. Pertaining to execration; denunciatory; execu¬ 
tive. ll, 7i. [-hies, ;>£.] A formulary of execration. 

Synonyms: see journey. , , ex'Vcra'tion, ex'g-cr6'8hun, n. ) . The act of cure- 

— excursion ticket, a round*trlp ticket. ing or calling down evil upon, or the form of words m 

Derivatives: — ex-ciir'slon-al, a.— ox-eiir • which it is expressed; imprecation; malediction; curse, 
slou-lst, n. One who makes an excursion; one of a 2 . That which ia cursed; an accursed thing; a damnable 
party on a pleasnre*trip. ex-cur's!on-ert [Bare]. abomination. 

— ex-eur'sion-lze, vi. To make or take part in an Synonyms: see anatdbma; oath. 
excursion. ex-eiir'*lou$ [Rare]. ex-eet'f, vt. To cxaeet.-ex-ec'Iiont, n. Exsection, 

ex-eur'slv, -Iv, -hcm. Excursive, etc. Phil. Soc. cx-ec'ii-lniil, egz-ec'yu-tunt, ?i. One who executes or pcT- 
ex-cur'slve, ex-cur'siv, a. 1. Given to making excur- a II1Ufilcal P erformer i a8 > a great eX€CU ' 

sions or wandering. 2. Disconnected and rambling ovV-cute ex'e-kiGt t‘. f-cu"TED; -cu’tinc.] I. t. 1. 
thought or discourse; erratic; desultory; changeful; as, ' T carr y through sons to effect; pursue to the end; ae- 
au excursive writer. Compare discursive. •• < 

Every idle thing That Fancy fioda in her excursive flights. 

Phwprr TfiMk hk. iv. L 


Phraaes : executive nci (Psychol.), that act of will 
by which inao controls snd guides Ills powers In the pur¬ 
suit of ends chosen snd determined upon. Its exerelse 
lnvnlves the formation of plans snd the selection and em¬ 
ployment of Instrumentalities or means. See choice; vo¬ 
lition: will.— K. H k >i si oil, the residence of the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States; popularly, the White House. 

— ex-ec'u-tlve-ly, adv. 

ex-ee'u*tlve, ». A person or thing that executes or 
carries out; specifically, an official personage or body 
charged with tnc administration of a government. 

Hamilton felt ao strongly the oeed for having a vigorous execu¬ 
tive who could maintain a continuous policy, as to propose that the 
head of the state should be appointed for life, subject to removal 
by impeachment. 

Bryce Am. Commomceatth vol. i, cb. 5, p. 38. [macm. ’kx. 
„ . cti-foire', egz'e-cu-twQr'. n. IF.l F. Laic. A Ju- 
2t. To denounce as nec.rn.cd; declare worthy of curse*. * m ‘ d “° r EC ‘ 2t ‘ 8 “ d dtoP08e 

[< L. cxecratus, pp. ofeawro, < ex, out,+««*/•,sacred.] c i.,egz-ec'vu-tfir, v. Laic. A person nomi- 
Synonyms: see curse. crft „n v ( e a impre- natt *d an . d appointed'in and by the will of another to 


accursed; damnable; outrageous, ^ - 

in colloquial exaggeration; as, an execrable joke. 

O execrable son ! *o to aspire Above hia brethren. 

Milton P. L. bk. xu, 1. 64. 
2t. Lamentable; sad. [< L. execrubilis, < execro; see 

EXECRATE.] 

Synonyms: see abominable. 

........- -- — ex'e-era-Iile ; ne*w, a.—ex'e-era-bly, adv. 

r« are. Burrouous Winter Sunshine, March ex'e-crate, ex'e-cret, vt. [-cra'ted; -cra tino.] 1. 


To curse or calf down evil upon; pronounce accursed; 
hence, to detest; abhor; as, he execrated the man who 
wrought such mischief. 

Iapurn thee, curse thee, execrate thy faith And thee! . „ t p i 

H. u. Milman Anne Boleyn sc. 15, *t. Jt. ex"c-cti-tone', egz e-cu-twor . n. IF.l F. Laic. 


Cow per Task hk.lv, L 242. 

— ex-eu r'fcl ve-l y , adi\— ex-e 11 r'sl ve-iiCM, n. 
ex-curVus, ex-eur'sus, n. [-sus or -sus-es, pi.] I. A 

dissertation added to a work, in exposition of some im¬ 
portant topic or matter supplementary to the main sub¬ 
ject. 2. A wandering off; digression. [L., < excursus; 
see excursion.] , x _ 

ex-eurvetl', ex-curvd', a. Zool. Curved outw ard, as 
antennae, etc. ex-ciirv'atej; 

— cx-cUrv'a-1iire, n. Zool. 1, The state of be¬ 
ing exeurved. 2. An excurved part. 

ex-«*u'«»i-bl(e, ex-kiii'zo-bl, a. Admitting of excuse or 
pardon; justifiable; worthy of being excused; as, an ex¬ 
cusable mistake; he was declared to be excusable. [F., < 
L. excusabilis , < excuso; see excuse, v.] See excuze. 

— ex-cii'sft'bKc-iK'sx, 7i .— ex-cii'sii-bly, adv. 

ex-ciiic', ex-kifiz', vt. Iex-uused'; ex-cu'sino. 1 I. f. 

1. To absolve or free from imputation of fault: pro¬ 
nounce innocent of wrong; acquit of blame; exculpate; 
vindicate; as, he explained his delay, and was excused. 

Othello wishes to excuse himself on the score of ignorance, and 
yet oot to excuse himself,—to excuse himself by accusing. 
Colkhiuge Works, Shakesjieare in vol. iv, p. t»-i. | 


complish; put in force; make operative; as, to execute 
one’s plans; to execute a law*. 

Conspiracies no sooner should be formed Than executed . 

Addison Cato act i, ac. 2. 

2. Law. To make legal or valid by fulfilling all the re¬ 
quirements of the law; complete; as, to execute a deed. 

3. To put to death, especially in accordance with legal 
sentence; as, to execute a murderer. 4. To perform, as 
a dramatic part or a musical selection; render; as, to ex¬ 
ecute a sonata. 


execute the w ill. 

Ao executor derives his title from the will of hi« testator, nod 
the office and Interest are completely vested in him by the testator’* 
death. Parsons Controcta vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 301. [l. a. a co. *«).] 
[ < F. executeur, < L. executor, < executus; see execute.] 
ex-eq'ii I-lo ii rt. — executor de son fort fF.l. out* 
who, without authority, assumes control of the goods of a 
deceased person, fnr which goods he is held responsible and 
for which service he receives no compenastlon. 

Derivatives ex-e«-"u-to / rl-iil, a. Executive. 
— ex-ee'u-tor-slilji, n. The office of executor, 
ex-ec'u-lo-ry, cgz-ee'yu-to-ri, a. 1. Pertaining to exe¬ 
cution or accomplishment, but especially to the execu¬ 
tion of laws; administrative; executive. 2. Law. That 
is to be executed or put into effect; especially, becoming 
operative on a future contingency; as, an executory con¬ 
sideration, contract, or devise. 

The law, fixing the compensation. Is executory, and no is that 
which establishes ihe salary of the president; but though errr»- 
toru, they cannot be repealed. T ‘ ** : ; 

' taiciary . ‘ ““ 


_ _ _ J. A. Bayard in Am. Oratory, 

Judiciary Act p. 183. [e. r. a h. ’68.) 

[< LL. exsecutorius, < L. exsecutu*: see execute.] 
Phrases:~-<’xeruliiry entitle, antaterestln property 
the use &Dd enjoyment of which depend upon some future 
eveD t — e . t ru-l, a trust ssyet imperfectly or Incompletely 
created, and requiring of Its author some further convey¬ 
ance or expression of intention to perfect Its Intent, 
ex-ee'u-t rlx,egz ee'vii-trix, n. A w oman who performs 


II. i. 1. To perform or acconqilieh eomething; do the office and duties of an executor of a will. [LL.,f. of 
one’s part. L. executor; see executor.] ex-ec'u-lress:; ex- 

In no art can a man execute well, who has not a just idea of the ec'll-trleet. . 

eod and object of that art. cx-cc'ii-t r>', egz-ec'jm-tn, n. »S*£Y>f^ Low. The entire 

Blair Rhetoric lect. xxix, p. 314. [t. a il 50.] mova j,] e projx:rty of fl deceased person, subject to flit- 
2. To perform or play a piece of music. [< F. exteuter , executor’s administration. 

< L. executus , exsecutus, pp. of exequar , exsequor , < ex , C x'e-€leiit» ex'e-dgnt. a. Eating out; consuming. [< 
out, 4- sequor, follow.] , , l. exeden(t-)s, ppr. of exedo, eat up, < ex, out, -f- tdo. 

Synonyms: administer,enforce. Toereci/telstofollow a * i 
through to the end, nut Into absolute and final effect In ac , ex'ed-ra, n. [-b.e, -rl err -re, pi.] 1. ('la*>. 

tlon; to administer is to conduct as one holding a trust, as 4 * * « 1 - : ids„w m -- 

a minister and not an originator; the sheriff executes a writ; 


. [h. ’58.] 


the trustee administers sn estate, a charity, etc. To admin¬ 
ister the laws Is the province or n court of Justice; to exe¬ 
cute the Isws Is the province of a sheriff, marshal, consta¬ 
ble, or other executive officer; to administer the law Is to 
declare or apply It; to execute the law Is to put It In force; 
for this enforce Is the more general word, execute the more 
specific. See accomplish; achieve; i>o: kill; make. 

— executed rcnininder, a remainder In whleh there 
Is a present vested Interest, though the enjoyment of It may 
he future.— p, trual* a trust fully created and defined by 
Its author, requiring no further act to make It effective. 

Derivatives: — ex/e-cn-t a-bI(e, a. Practicable. 
— cx'e-entet,a. Executed.— ex'e-eu"ire*s, «. A 
woman who executes. ex'e-eu"trlee+. 

- , „ „ - ' i . i • ex'e-ou , 'ter,ex / e klu'ter, w. 1. One who executes. 2t. 

ness excused his slowness, o. To release from an obli- executioner e\'c*ou"tort; ex'e-eii^lourt. 
gallon or service; as he begged to be excused fromiattend- ex w e ^eu'tloii,‘ex^-kin shun, rt. 1. The act of execu- 
ancc. G. To refrain from exacting or enforcing^ rem^t, ' t j n g 0r carr yi n g into'effect; accomplishment of a design; 


2. To pardon and overlook, as a fault; wholly forgive, or 
regard as venial; as, we excuse irritahleness in the eick. 

]f rice itself coold be excused^ there is yet a certain display, a 
cprtaio outrage to dwtney, and violation of public docorum, m nicn 
for the beoefit of society should never be forgiven. 

Junius Letters vol. i, letter xiv, p. W. [a. M. ’54.] 

3. To offer an apology or excuse for: often reflexivcly; 
as, I excused myself to him; he excused his course of 
action on the ground of necessity. 4. To be or serve aa 

an excuse or a sufficient reason for; justify; as, hie lame- e x'c kifrtgr n 



__ ^ ui ciiiuiuug, remit; 

as, to excuse a forfeiture or a fine. 7. To regard favor¬ 
ably; receive with indulgence. 8. [Pare.] To shield 
(another) from blame. 

lit, i. To make excuses. [< F. excuser , < L. excuso, < 


Antiq. (I) That part of a gymnasium in w hich disputa¬ 
tions were held. (2) A range of jKrrmanent seats, or a 
platform with seats, by the 
roadside, in a court, or 
otherwise placed, huilt of 
masonry and often carved 
in plan, intended for rest 
ana conversation. v3> A 
Exedra at Pompeii. small private chamber. (4i 
A throne or dignified seat. 2. Arch. An apse, niche, 
window -recess, or the like, [L.. < Gr. exedra, < ex, 
out, -\-hedi'o, neat, < hezomai, sit.] ex'licd-rHi. 
ex"e-g:e'silN, cx'e-jt'sis or -ge'sis, k. [*ses, pi.] 1. Ex¬ 
planation of the language and thought of a literary' 
work; especially. Biblical exposition or interpretation. 

Biblical exegesis may be doomatie, i. e.\ based upon or la 
accordance with aa sect ptea creed or system of doctrine: 
or grammatico'historieal. i. e., hast'd upon the grammatical 
sense of language as historically ascertained or as supple¬ 
mented by history. 


See excuze. 

Compare synonyms 


ex, from, -f causa, charge.] 

Synonyms: see justify; pardon. 
for absolve. . . . . „ _ . 

Derivatives:—cx , eii*Mn*f nr» n. [Archaic.] One who 
makes or is authorized to make an excuse; an apologist.— 
ex-c»'Hft-to-ry, a. Making or containing excuse; apol- 
ogetlcal.— ex-cu'ser, n. 1, One who offers excuses or 
apologies. 2* One who excuses or overlooks. 
ex-ciiMi', ex-kins', «. 1. A plea or reason exonerating 

one from a seeming fault, or In extenuation of an of¬ 
fense; an apology or a justification; as, he offered an ex¬ 
cuse for being late. 

Excuses are clothe*, which, when asked unaware*, 

Good breeding to naked necessity spare*. 

Owen Meredith Lucile pt. i, can. I, st. 4. 

2. The act of excusing, apologizing, or exculpnting; jus¬ 
tification; as, to plena Ignorance in excuse. 3. That 
which does or may serve as the ground or reason for ex¬ 
cusing; w hatever justifies or extenuates, or may be used 
as an ajjology or a plea for pardon. 

Ignorance of the law . . . will be no excuse for disobedience if 
we nave tbe opportunity of acquainting ourselve* with it. 

R, Watson Institutes pt. i, cb. 1, p. 8. [Dane ’4o.] 


mented by history. 

By his commentary oo . . . Roman*, Melancbthon laid the foun¬ 
dation of the Protestant exegesis. 

G. P. Fisher The Reformation ch. 4. p. 98. [e. 84.] 

2t .Math. The process of solving an equation. [< Gr. 
exeqtsis, < exlgeornai, explain, < ex, out. -f- htgeomai, 
leaa, < agb, lead.] 


t aerie*. 


4 

case. 


iierformance. 2. Imw. (1) The act of carrying into ef¬ 
fect or enforcing any legislative or judicial act or decree. 

It is ordered that the laws of this colony against vice . . . be 
now faithfully and vigorously put in execution. COTTON Mather 
Magnolia Cnristi v3. ii, hk. v, ch. 4, p. 335. [8. a. ’S3.] 

(2) A jndicial writ empowering an officer to carry Into 
effect the judgment or decree of the court. (3) The act 
of completing a written iiistmmcnt bv signing, walmg, c i? e U .;eet e, ix“iit, «. One skilled in the interpretation 
and delivering, or by the fulfilment of an/ other legal cxnosition or literan* works, especially of tne Scrip- 
requirements necessary to render it unqucetionabb’ \-ahd; ? n r “ P “ eie«ti8L 
ns, the execution of a deed. 3. The infliction of capital “»*. * n , „ , „ 

puuishment in accordance with the sentence of a court. Sound and tboHchtfn^jndinn.iit, 

The sheriff cannot alter the manner of the execution by auhsti- 
tuling one death for another, without being guilty of felony. 

Blackstose Commentaries hk. iv. ch. !B. p.i«4. Gr < e ^ q(0mai ; sec exegesis.] 

4. The act of perfonning, ae a musical or dramatic part: „ et q e ex'e-kt'ic. a. Of the character of exegesis 

hence, mode or performing any artistic work; technical ' ^ • * ' —-— 

skill. , . 

Coleridge’s poetry Is remarlcahle for the perfectioo < 

Hon. Cmaik Eng. Lit. ondLang., vol. h, p 

5. Effective work, or that which is accomplished by h -- thoorv of ocmations 

said especially of warlike operations; as, every shot did „ v''e-sM'IeK, ex"e'jct'ios, n. I. Ttieot. The science 
execution. Gt. The act of pillaging or sacking by an • hat ^ ca j s the'intcrpn tation of the words and etate- 
ar Sy ninfmsl office ™n<*of Scripture. 2. The science or art of exegesis In 

for execute. cx*g*kiQ'shun-cr, n. 1. One who cx’-'c-Vc'list, ex-g-jl'tist, n. One proficient in exegetics 

* ” who puts or exegesis; an exegete. ex e-ge >>hl, [Bare]. 


__ __ .moderation nod economy, 

7 are amODg the mo»rprecions qualitie* of an exegete. 

W. D. Whitney Oriental and Linguistic Studies first i 
ch. 5, p. 138. [s. ’73.} 



. A pretended reason or ground; as, it was only an ex- ex"e-cu'Uon-cr, cx'§-kiu'shun-cr, n. 1. One who ex"e-ge ti 
tse. [F., < excuser; sec excuse, v.] ex"cn-sa'- carries into effector executes; especially, one who puts or exegesis 

. . // i .. ..... .. ..ad. . _ .1 .1. -1 thn annf.mon o onnrt nu n CL . 1._ t 


She had mastered one of tbe most difficult of foreign language* 
end the vocabulary of a German exegetist ._ H. James, Jr. Par¬ 
tial Portraits, George Eliot p. 41. [macm. 88.] 


to death in accordance with the sentence of a court, as a 
hangman or headsman. 

Executioners, as the ministers of the law, have been from very „ ovln _ an nv ip trop 

ancient ■mie.^m.rd^a, yoL ,. ch . 4 , p . (a . ^ yxdnu'bri-o.net or -net, a. Sot 

2 fBare.l The instrument or agency by w hich any- Having no emhryo: said of cryptogams or thclrespores, 
thing is executed. as distinguished from phamTogams and their seeds. ( < 

And Hi* Hand The only executi oner of wrath. EX- -f EMBRYOS ATE.] 

BICKERSTETII lVfsferday, Tf»day, and For £rerbk. hi, 1. 613. ( >x-*>in'p]n r« egz-em'plor, a. [Arehslc.] 1 . ' 

avffa rl of or pertaining to aD example. c*x»em , plftit e + . 

— ex"e-eu tloii-cer, it. - ^ -exemplar iirniHisiiinn (Z^f/c), a proposition In 


eiouiit; ex"cn-Ma'tlout; ex-<-u»e'iiientt. 

Synonyms: see apolooy; pretense. 

— cx-oii^e'IeHs, a. Having or admittmg of no ex¬ 
cuse; inexcusable. 

ex-ru'Htmit, n. Execution. J ^ . . 

px-ciimm% ex-cus', vt. [Archaic.] 1, To seize and detain hy 
law, as goods. 2* To shake off. 3» To investigate; dis¬ 
cuss. ex-iriiNMt/t. _ 

Derivatives:—cx-cnN'sHHit» n. 1, The aet of un¬ 
folding, shaking off, or investigating; discussion. 2. A 

legal seizure of the property of ft debtor.— ex-eu n'ho- v - - — -- - --• „ c .. ,_, . . . 

ryt, «. Shaking out or off. ex-cn'iiu*iift* _ ex-ee'ti-li v, -ly. Executive, etc. Phil. Soc. wh | ch soim . t hi nK {sgtatedofoneorseveralofaclassre- 

px-t nze', -ft-bl. Excuse, etc. I^il. Soc. cx-ee'n-tlve, egz-ec'yu-tiv, a. Having the function or pardC( j M justly repl't'senting all the other members: a 

ex'c-al, cx'e-at, n. 1. Leave to depart; in England, power of executing or performing; also, connected with paradigmatic proposition. . . . . . 

■ * w * ” or iHTtaining to that function; carrying into effect: ad- ex-ciu'rtlnr, n. 1. A model, pattern, or original to be 

ministrative, as distinguished from legislative and judi- copied or imitated; hence, the mental conception or 

dal; as, an executive department of the government. =-<■ -.. ^ ^^. 100.1 

He waa not ao impulsive man to raise the battle cry, but the ex¬ 
ecutive man to marshal the troop* into the fie^Id and carry on the 
war. Irvino Jlu/»/iiMfffmi vol. l, cb. 38, p. S88. [G. r. r. 63.] 

[ < L. executus; gee execute.] 


leave of absence from college. 

He easily obtained an exeat. __ 

Farrar Julian Home cb. 14. p. 172. [R. P. d. ’76.] 
2. Leave granted by a bishop to a nrieet to depart from 
the diocese, or (7?. C. Ch.) to one or his subjects to take 
orders in another diocese. [L., let him depart, 3d ]>er. 
g. pres. eubj. of exeo , < ex, out, -{- eo, go.] 


image of something to be produced. 

Tbe grasping prepenaities of the Anglo-Saxon are, onfortunately. 
well knowo, ana tbe uarrow»uiinded vanity which induce* bun to 
fancy himself the exem^o r ot the .^ D ot l**^^*^ 

able. Christian Rkid io Uppincott « Magazine Ap .,*w, p. 4Ha. 


soft., arm, ask; hi, faro, ijccord; cl»m«nt, S r = ovsr, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, uo; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn;- .lisle; 











exempiaril) 


611 


exhaustive 


2. A specimen or transcript; especially, a specimen copy 
of a book or writing; any example. 

Exemplars may be heaped until they hide 
The rules that they were made to render plain. 

JKAN Isgelow J/onour8 pt. ii, at. 35. 
[< F. exemjrlaire, < L. exemjrlar, < exempt um; see ex¬ 
ample, n.] ex-em'plalre+; ex'cm-pla-ryt. 

Synonyms: see example. 

ex'e»H“i>la-rl-ly,cgz'ent-plc-ri-li, adr. 1 . Commecd- 
ahly. 2. By way of warning or example, 
cx'em-pla-rl-nes*, egz'em-plg-ri-ncs, n. The state 
or quality of being exemplary, or worthy of imitation, 
ox-em'pla-rlsm, egz-em'pla-rizin. n. Philos . The 
Platonic doctrine that supposes a priori concepts in the 
Divine intelligence arc the immediate causes of all things. 
px'Vm-plar'l-ly, ex’em-plar'i-ti, n. 1 , Exemplnri- 
ness. 2 + . The quality or atate of acting as a model or 
us a warning. 

ex'em-pla-ry» egz'em-plp-ri (xm). a. 1. Serving or 
fitted to serve as a model or exnmple worthy of imita¬ 
tion; eommendahle; as, exemplary conduct. 

Genius prod ores works which are exemplary, and from which 
rules tnay t»e abstracted; but those rules wifi never enable any one 

to produce new exemplary works. _ 

Cairi> Kant vol. ii, bk. iii, ch. 2, p. 442. [MACM. ’89.] 

2. Serving as or furnishing n warning example; as, ex¬ 
emplary dumagea. 

There is not any means hy which a {riven quantity of punishment 
can be rendered more exemplary, than by choosing it of such ■ 
®ort as shall U'ar an analogy to the offence. JEREMY BENTHAM 
H’orA*, Morals ou d Legislation in.vol. i, ch. 17, p. 93. [w. t. ’43.] 

3. [Archaic.] Serving to exemplify; illustrative; as, 
these evil deeds are exemplary of his whole course. 4+. 
Attrnctive of notice or miitation. [< LL. exemplaris, 

< L. exemnlum; see example, n.] ux-ani'pla-ryt. 
<*.\-cii»"p1l-ti-ea't!oii* egz-em'pli-fi-ke'shun, n . I. 

The act of exemplifying; illustration by example. 2. 
Thut which exemplifies; an illustration; example: as, he 
is the very exemplification of piety. 3. Law, A certi¬ 
fied copy, under seal, ns of a record. 4. Rhet . The 
process of explanation that exbibite the theme hy means 
of one of its specific parts. [< LL. exemj)l\ficatio(n-), 

< exempli tiro; see exemplify.] 

Synonyms: see example. 

ex-eni'pll-ly, egz-om'pli-fai, rt. [-fied; -fyTng.] 1. 
To show by example; be an illustration of; Illustrate. 
2. To prove or show by nn nttested copy. 3. To make 
an authenticated transcript from, as n public record. 

Public »cta. decrees, find judgments, exemplified nuder this seed, 
are received »s true and gvnoine. 

OftEENLKAir Evidence vol. i, pt. i, ch. 2, p. 6. [L. a. A CO. ’57.] 

4+, To make an exnmple of. [< LL. exernjilifico, < L. 
t jem/Mum tsee example, n.) 4 -/ado, make.]— ex-dll'- 
p!l-li"n-hl<e, a. — t‘X-em'i»l MU'er, n. 
cx-empf', egz-empt', rt. 1 . To free, except, or excuse 
from some burdensome condition or obligation, or the 
oja-ration of some law to which others are subject; con¬ 
fer the privilege of special freedom upon; grunt immu¬ 
nity to. 

No nuui exempted is from death or sinnn. 

llERKKK lle*i>cride*, Aone free from Fault 1. 2. 
2+. To take or put away; remove. [< F. exempter % < 
LL. exernpto , < L. exerhptus, pp of eiimo, take out, < 
ex, out, -f- emo, take.] 

Synonym*: see absolve; free. 

Derivatives: —^x-enipt'l-hKOja.—ex"emp- 
1 T11 o u *+, a. Separable. 

e X'cnipt', a. 1. Free, clear, or rclcnsed, as from some 
liability, restriction, or burden affecting other persons or 
things;* exempted: followed by from; as, exempt from 
military service; exempt from duty. 2+. Remote; sep¬ 
arated. 3+. Unusual; extraordinary. [F., < L. ex¬ 
empt us; see exempt, r.] 

ex-em|>t', n. 1. A person freed or exempted from 
some condition, requirement, or liability. 

*Tls fine for UK to point at one or another fine madman, u If 
there were any exempts. 

Emerson Conduct of Life , Illusions p. 249. [H. M. A co. *8S.] 
2. Gt. Brit.] A corporal of the yeomen of the guard; 
an exon. 3. Law. One who is excused by law from 
the performance of some duty or service required of 
others, as military service or duty as a juror. 
ex*ciii p'tlou, egz-enip'shun, n. 1. The act nf exempt¬ 
ing, or the state of being exempt; a dispensation giving 
freedom from duty or penalty; freedom or immunity, as 
from some liability, requirement, or evil; as, exemption 
from punishment; exemption from disease. 2. Ii. C. Ch. 
A regulation making persons or places directly suhject 
to the Holy See instead of to the aiocesan bishop. 
^x'Vn-uepli'al-ons, ex’eii-sef'al-us, a. Having con¬ 
genital malformation of the skull and brain; relating to 
cerebral hernia. [< Gr.tfjc, out, 4 -enkephalos, brain, < en, 
in, 4- kephalt, head.] ex"eii-cepli-al'l<-7.— ex"- 
en-cepli'n-ly, n. The atate of being exencephalous. 
ex-en'ier-ntis ex-en’tgr4t, rt. [Rare.] To remove tbe 
entrails of; eviscerate. 

<treat Deed verily is there th«t this school of exenterated rule- 
mongers and eviscerated logicians should set about rewriting every 
book, my. even their own. 

A. \V. and J. C. Hare Guesses at Truth p. 116. [MaCM. ’89.] 

— ex-eu'ler-aia, a. [Rare.] Disemboweled.— i*x-e»i"- 
ler-u'i Ion. «. [liare.] Dlseinbowclment; evisceration. 
px"e-<|iia'f ur, ex'g-cwe'tur, n. [L.] I. Inter. Law. 
The ofiicial recognition giveu to a consul or commercial 
agent by the government of the country in which he is 
to exercise his functions. 2. An ofiicial warrant or 
ixTinission given by the executive nf the government, 
i], A prerogative claimed by secular rulers to exclude 
from their territory any papal bull deemed hurtful or 
unwise: better called regium placet. 
c.\V*i|iiy, ex'g-ewi. n. [-quiES, j/l.] 1. pi. Funeral 

ceremonies; obsequies. 

Th- ccrcmonUli, oow the exequies. Of your departed greatness. 

AUBREY t>£ Verr Mary Tudor pt. I, act. iii, sc. 3. 
2. A fnneral procession. 3. [Rare.] A funeral hymn; 
an elegy. [< L. exeouise, exseguiip, funeral rite, < exe- 
ouor; sec execute.] — ex-e'qnl-nl, a. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to funerals; funervd. ex-e'iiui-oiint. 

*-x-eroc'\ rt. To cxr M«:.-«*x-er'e«‘iirE a. Practising; 

exercising: hence, pro esslonal. 
exVr-else, ex'er saiz, r. [-cised: -ci’sino.] I. t. I. 
To employ actively; put or keep In uction or practise; 
make use rtf; *»xert; ns, to exercise one’s talents. 


Fabriclus from their walls repell’d the foe. 

Whose nohle hands had exercised the plough. 

Dhyde.n Wife of Bath , her Tale 1. 451. 
2. To employ actively in order to train or develop; keep 
at and in practise: applied to powers and agents; as, to 
exercise the muscles; to exercise soldiers; to exercise the 
faculties. 3. To make anxious in mind; fill with care 
or solicitude; harass; worry; as, to he exercised about 
one’s safety or one's property. 

Calhoun was also greatly exercised over tha circulntion of abo¬ 
lition documents in the South. 

T. Roosevelt T. II. Benton ch. 8, p. 168. [n. M. A CO. ’87.] 

4. To perform, execute, or practise; discharge the dnties 
or requirements of; as, to exercise a calling or office. 

5. To put forth as a result of activity; communicate as 
an effect; impart: as, to exercise a happy influence. 

II. t. 1. To make use of action or exertion; especially, 
to undergo training, or to take exercise. 

If it w as necessary to walk to a remote spot, he walked, but be 
bad never known himself to exercise. 

H. James, Jr. The Atnertcan ch. 1, p. 6. [o. A co. 77.] 

2t. To conduct religious worship. See EXEncizE. 

Synonyms: see drill. 

— ex'er-t 4"*a-bl(e, a. Capnble of being exercised 
or exerted; usable; enforceable. ex'er-el"sl-bl(c$. 

ex'er-elsc, n. I. A putting into use, action, or practise; 
the active and appropriate employment or exertion, ns 
of a power or function; a doing or practising; as, the ex¬ 
ercise of hospitality; the exercise of faith. 

The exercise of criticism never falls to destroy, for the time, our 
sensibdity to the beauty of every composition. 

A. AUSON, Sr. Essays ou Taste essay i, ch. 2, p. 73. [U. 70.] 

2. Activity for the benefit or training of body or mind; 
hence, something done for the sake of health, improve¬ 
ment, nr growth; a disciplinary employment or task; as, 
open-air exercise; a musical exercise. 

There *re temptations which strong exercise best enablea ns to 
resist. J. LuaaocK Pleasures of Life vol. i, ch. 6, p. 101. [a. ’87.] 

3. Specificully, one of the performances or proceedings 
set for an occasion of public speaking or exhibition; 
also, lessons or recitations; as, the exercises of a relig¬ 
ious meeting or of a college commencement. 4. [Ar- 
cbnic,] A ilevotionnl act or n spiritual experience, espe¬ 
cially a trying one; also, worship or a religious service. 
5+. [Scot.] A presbytery. [F., < L.exercitium, < exer- 
citus, pp. of exerceo, exercise, < ex, out, 4 - arceo , keep 
off.] ex'er-c*ys*et. 

Synonyms: act, action, activity, application, employ¬ 
ment, exertion, occupation, practise. Exercize, in tbe or¬ 
dinary sense. Is the ensy natural action of nny power; 
exertion Is the putting of nny power to strain and tax. 
An ^i-crc/as-drive for a horse is so much as will develop 
strength smd health, and not appreciably weary. But bv 
qualifying adjectives we may bring exercise up to the full 
sense of exertion: as, violent exercise. See act; practise. 
— Antonyms; Idleness, Inaction, Inactivity, relaxation, 
rest. 

— exercise hone, a bone produced by ossification of a 
tendon owing to continued use. 

ex^er-el-l a'l lo n, eg/.'^r-si-te'slura, n. 1, An exercise; 
especially, a disclpltnmr mental net or performance; as, 
the exercitations of logic. 2- Exercise or practise. 

More than one language beyond the mother tongue ought not to 
be thrust into the field of juvenile «r«*rrffaf/on at one time. 

Black IE in The Forum June, '89, p. S79. 

[F., < L. exercitatio(n-X < exercito , exercise diligently, 
freq. of exerceo; see EXEncisE.l 
cx-er'eMor, egz-^r'si-tor, n. Law . Tbe person entitled 
to the earnings of n vessel, whether as owner, managing 
owner, or charterer. [L., trainer, < exerceo; see EXEn- 
eisE.] -<‘X-er"i‘l*l«'rl*al, «. 
ex'cr-rlze, v. & n. Exercise. Phil. Soc. 

ex-ertciie', egz-£rg', ». A'amis. The space beneath the 
principal design on the reverse of a coin or medal, com¬ 
monly containing the dute, sometimes the place of coin¬ 
ing, and other matter. [F., < Gr. ex, out, 4- ergon, work.] 

-ex-er'gu-al, a. 

ex-erf', egz-£rt\ ?\ I , t. 1. To put forth or put in ac¬ 
tion, as strength, foree, or faculty; bring into strong or 
vigorous action; also, to cause to put forth effort: a re¬ 
flexive use; as, to exert oneself; to exert all one’s force. 
2. [Rare.]’To do by effort; tx-rform; do; as, to exert an 
net. 3t. To push or thrust forth; emit. 

II. 1. [Rare.] To make an effort; put forth exertion' 
strive. [< L. exerto , exserto, < exertus, exsertus, pp. of 
exeto, extern, stretch out, < ex, out, 4- sero, join.] 

— ex-erf'1 v(e, a. Able or tending to exert; employ¬ 
ing exertion; as, the exertire faculty. 

ex-erf'oil, ec-sgrt'gd, a, Biol. Same as exsehted. 
ex-ert'i. 

ex-er'tlou, egz-erishmi, n. The act of putting some 
power into operation, especially vigorous operation; a 
putting into action or active operation; a strong effort; 
labor; as, the exertion of force; mental exertion. 

Thnt single effort, bv which we stop short in the down-hill path 
©f pen! it ion. is of itself a greater exertion of virtue than a hun¬ 
dred acta of jostioe. 

Goldsmith Vicar of Wakefield ch. 22, p. 194. [f. w. a co.] 
ox-erf'ineiUj [Rare]. 

Synonyms: see act; ASSinriTY; effort; exercise. 
ex-e'MO»+, ». An eating out or through, 
ex-es'iu-aiet, rf. To boll up or effervesce; be agitated. 

— rx-<»*"tu-i» / lioii+, «. 

ex'e-nm, ex'e-unt. [L.] As a Latin verb, they go out 
or off (the stage): r word used in the text of plays to in¬ 
dicate the retirement of actors; hence, as a noun, the 
point at the end of a scene at which the actors retire. 
Sometimes used improperly as an English verb, to exeunt, 
v x "fit - mi! "i -n't ion, exTo-mUT-tf'shun, n. [Rare.] Expul¬ 
sion from a family; the bringing of one’s family relations to 
an end. 

ex"le-la'f loii,ex'fg-t6'shott,«. Med. Pregnancy where 
the fetus is outside of the cavity of the womb; extra-uter¬ 
ine pregnancy. [< ex-4- fetation.] e\ ,/ ra -i h'I lon*. 
ex-fur'u re, ex-flg'yur, rt. [Rare.] To represent typically 
or figuratively; typify.— ex"lig-u-ra'l!on, «. [Rare.] 
ex-llecl'e«l, ex-fleet'ed, a. Bent or turned outward: 

distinguished from infected, f < ex- -j- L .fiecto, bend.] 
ex-to"«!i-si't Ion, ex-fO'di-e'shun, n. A digging up or 
oat. f < ex- -f L .fodio, dig.] 
ex-fo'll-aus ex-fO'li-et, r. [-a’ted; -a'tinu.] I. t. 
To remove scales or splinters from; scale. 

II. I. 1. To peel or come off in scales or flnkes, as bark 
or carious bone. 2. Mineral. To scale off, especially 


at the surface, as from heat or decomposition, f < LL. 
exfoliotus, pp. of exfolio, < L. ex, out, -f folium, leaf.] 
Derivatives: — cx-lV'll-a'lIon, n. 1. A sca¬ 
ling or peeling off, as of bark, skin, bone, or flakes of 
mineral. 2. Matter scaled off or exfoliated.—ex-1o'- 
II-a-llv(o. I. a . Capable of or causing exfoliation. 
11. «. That which causes or promotes exfoliation. 
ex"lia-l4i'tlon, ex'ba-le'shnn (xm), n, 1. A breath¬ 
ing out, or any similar process; especially, the process of 
giving out or emitting as vapor or as an effluvium. 2. 
Anything exhaled; an emitted vapor or fume; an efflu¬ 
vium or emanation; as, exhalations from a swamp. 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

ScniLLER Death of Wallenstein tr. by Coleridge, act v, sc. 1. 
3. Her. A rnin-ahower, waterspout, or the like, used as 
a bearing. [F., < L. exhalatmn-S, < 
exhalo; see exhale.] ex-!iule'- 
ineult; ex-lia'leiieet. 

Synonyms: see breath. 
ex-liale', ex-hel' (xtii), v. [ex-haled'; 
ex-ha'lixg.] 1 , t. 1 , To brenthe forth; 
send out, as a vapor, effluvium, or per¬ 
fume; emit; as, to exhale miasma. 2. 

To cause to be breathed forth: draw 
forth ns vapor; cause to evaporate; as, 
heat exhales the earth’s moisture. 



Exhalation. 
Shield of “ sun. 


Tbe heavens remit in bountiful showers what with clouds distil- 
from the earth they had exhaled in vapour. ling drops of 
BaRHOW JUorA-s vol. i, scr. ix, p. 91. [J. e. rain.” (Berry 
R. ’45.J “Encyclopsedia 

3t. To draw, as blood from a wound. Heraldtca.’q 
II. i. To come forth or rise in vapor; be given off as nn 
effluvium or emanation; puss off. 

A breath of beauty and noble feeling lives in and exhales from 
the whole of his great work [Sidney’s Arcadia], like the fragrance 
from a garden of flowers. CHA1K Eng. Lit. and Lang., Earlier 
Elizabethan Prose in vol. i, p. 474. [G. a. A Co. ’61.J 

[ < F. exhaler, < L. exhalo , < ex, out, 4- halo, brenthe.] 

ex-lm'lati'i. 

Derivatives: — ex - lia'la -bl(e, a.— ex - lia'- 
lant. I. a. Hnving the property of exhaling. II. n . 
Anything exhaled or which exhales, cx-lia'leiiit. 
ex-liiitiM', egz-6st' (xiii), ft. 1 . To draw off entirely, 
as n liquid; remove the whole of by or as by draining; 
hence, to expend or remove entirely ns by draining or 
other grndunl process; as, to exhaust tbe wnter of a lake; 
to exhaust one’s patience or one’s meana. 2. To empty 
by drain tug off the contents; as, to exhaust a cask of 
liqunr. 3. To reduce greatly the strength or quantity of, 
or to deprive entirely of resources or essential properties; 
weaken; ns, to exhaust one by labor; to exhaust a soil. 4. 
To examine or discuss with thoroughness; go carefully 
over the whole ground of; treat exhaustively; as, to ex¬ 
haust a subject. 

Each change of many*colour’rl life he drew. 

Exhausted worlds, ond then imagined new. 

Johnson Pro!., Drury Lane Theatre 1. 4. 
5. Pharm. To remove the essential principles of, as of 
an herb, by means of a solvent, and leave an inert re¬ 
mainder. Compare extract. G. Meek. To discharge 
(steam or other motive fluid) front n cylinder, after the 
fluid has done mechanical work. 7+. To draw forth, as 
tears. [ < LL. exhausto, < L. exhaustus, pp. of exhaurio, 
< ex, out, 4- hamio, draw.] 

Synonyms: see Ausonn; ttbk. 

— ex-liun M't, a. Drained out or exhausted; used 
up; spent. — ex-liaiiM'i»r, n. One who or that which 
exhausts; specifically, in gasmtaking, nn apparatus for 
preventing back-pressure on the retorts, usually an ex- 
naust-fan.— cx-lni ii*t"l-bt I'l-I y, n .— ex-liaii*t'- 
t-ble, a.-ex-liaiiM'liig, pa. Causing or tending 
to cause exhaustion. 

ex-liaii*!', n. I. Mech. (1) The motive fluid dis¬ 
charged or escaping from the cylinder of any motive 
engine after doing mechanical work. (2) The period of 
discharge of a motive fluid after it has done work. (3) 
The time or point in the stroke or rotntion at which such 
discharge begins. 2. Fonl air escaping from an npart- 
inent by a special register or pipe. 3. Emission. 

Compounda: — ex-hniist'*e!Miiii"ber, n. A cham¬ 
ber In a locomotive smoke-box to equalize tile draft of the 
upper and lower tubes.— e.ipover, 7i. An exhaust*lap.— 
e.tfan, n. A fan for creating a draft by forming a partial 
vacuum: distinguished from a blower — e.riiend, n. A 
device fordcadcuing the noise of exlmust-steam.— e.dnp, 
». See lap, e. sltiie r m* In an IndlcRtor-UIagram, lhe 
nearly horizontal line representing the pressures on the 
working side of the piston during exhaust.— e.siiozle, n. 
A blast-nozle, or orlflec for discharging the exhaust-steam 
of an engine, as into the uptnke to create a draft.— c.spiitis 
n. .The pipe that conveys the exhaust of a steam-engine 
to the condenser or the atmosphere.— e.*)>ort» n. The 
port of escape for exhaust-steam.— (vsieunt, n . Steam 
that Is discharged after Its work Is done.— t».*valvo, n. 

1. A valve that controls the passage of motive fluid from 
the cylinder of an engine. 2. A valve for releasing the air 
in an organ-pipe. 

cx-Iianst'l-bl, a. Exhaustible. Phil. Soc. 

cx-liatiK'llon, egz Ss'chun (xiii), n. 1. The uct or 
process of exhausting, or the stute of being exhausted; 
an exhausted, emptied, or weukened condition; depriva¬ 
tion of strength or energy. 

The onp great fundamental disorder of all Americans is simply 
nervous ex/uius/toti. T. W. Hioginson Outdoor Papers , Gym¬ 
nastics p. 163. [T. A F. *63.J 

2. Physics. (I) The removal of air from a receiver. (2) 
The extent tn which the removal is effected, as indicated 
hy the diminished elasticity of the air that remains. (3) 
ThHt state of a voltaic cell in which, its active electro¬ 
lyte being decomposed or its positive plate dissolved, it 
can furnish no current. 3. The removal of the soluble 
principle, as of drugs, usually by percolation; also, the 
resulting state of the substance. 4. Logic. A method 
of proof in which, one after another, all the possible al¬ 
ternatives in a case except one are shown to be false or 
impossible, and the remaining alternative is then assorted 
to be true. 5. Cfeom. An application of the method of 
limits to prove tlmt two areas or volumes differ hy less 
thnn any assignable quantity. Called also the method of 
exhaustion. L< L. exhaustus; gee exhaust, t\] ex- 
liaiiHi'menit; ex-Iunis'lnret, 

ex-1iait*t'l v(e, egz-6st'iv, a. Exhausting or tending to 
exhaust; covering all points, facts, arguments, etc., in¬ 
volved; thorough mid complete In execution. 

uu = owt; oil; lu = fml, in = future; e = k; churcli; dli = the; go, sing, ink; so; tHin; zli = azure; F. bon, diine. <, from; t , obsolete; %, variant 
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Flinders . . . -was then ordered to examine the coast to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and make an exha ust fir survey of Torres Strait. 

A, H. Markham Sir John Franklin eh. 3, p. 43. 1 g. p. ’»!.] 

Derivatives: — cx-liuust'I v(e-Iy, adv.— ox. 

Iniiisi i vie-uess, «. 

cx-liaiiKt'less, egz-8st'lep, a. Inexhaustible. 
ex-hcr't*-dnf e, ex-her'e-det, rt. [Rare.] To disinherit. 

— ex-taei , "<*-dn'tion»«. [Itare.] Late. Tbeactofdls- 
Inheritlng. ex"lie-red"i-tii/tiont. 

ex-Ii Il»'it T egz-ib'it (xm), r. I. t. 1. To set forth for 
snrvey or inspection; present to view; show publicly; die- 
play; manifest; as, to exhibit a plan; to exhibit ill will. 

Many of our statesmen consider that the nation must be advan¬ 
cing in prosperity and happiness if the Board of Trade Returns ex¬ 
hibit an augmentation in the exports and imports. 

II. Fawcett Political Economy hk. iii, ch. 7,p. 337. [macm. ’74.] 

2. Lau\ To present formally or officially, as a docu¬ 
ment in legal proceedings; file, as charges. 3. Med. To 
administer, as a remedy. 4. To offer in rhetorical exhibi¬ 
tion: an obsolescent university use. 5. In English uni¬ 
versities, to offer (a prize or foundation} for competition. 
II. i. 1. To show or produce nnythmg publicly. 2. 
To deliver a speech or read an essay In public, or to give 
any rhetorical exhibition: used formerly in colleges. [< 
L. exhibit us, pp. of exhibeo, < ex, out, -j- habeo, have.] 

Synonyms: see display; flaunt. 
ex-lilb'it, n. 1. Any object or collection of objects 
placed on show; as, an agricultural exhibit. 2. A show¬ 
ing or manifestation; especially, a written statement of 
the condition of. anything. 3. Law. A document or 
written instrument presented in a cause, marked for 
identification, and attached to or filed with the papers It 
refers to for fntnre use as evidence; also, any object or 
collection of objects so marked for use as evidence. 
ex"lil-bl'tlon, ex'hi-bish'mi, n. I. The act of ex¬ 
hibiting, presenting to view, or manifesting; manifesta¬ 
tion; display. 2. Anything exhibited; especially, a pub¬ 
lic display of productions, performances, etc.; ‘a show; 
as, an art exhibition: an exhibition of wild animals. 3. 
Scots Law. The production of writings; an action to com¬ 
pel the production of writings. 4. Med . The giving or 
administering of a medicine. 5. A settlement made by 
private benefaction for the snpport of a student hi an 
English university. Sometimes called a bursary. 

They have [in 1342] founded six exhibitions of £15 each per an¬ 
num, to continue for two years and a half. 

W. B. S. Tayloh Hist. Univ. Dublin ch. 5, p. 19S. [T. c. ’45.] 
[< LL. exhibitioin -), < L. exhibeo; see exiiibit, r.] 

Synonyms: see arhay; spectacle. 

— ox"lil-bl'tloii-ai, a. Relating to an exhibition. 
— ex"lil-l>I'tlou-<*r, n. A student maintained in an 
English university by an allowance granted by some 
liberal donor.— ox' / lil-bl / tlou-l*t, n. An exhibitor. 

ex-lilb'lt-lv(e, egz-ih'it-lv, C. It . 1 (cgz-hib'-, E. I. S. 
Hr.; ex-hib'-, H’. 2 ), a. Serving for exhibition; repre¬ 
sentative.— ex-lil b'lt-i v(e-ly, adv. 
ex-lilb'H-or, egz-ib'it-$r, C. IE. 1 (egz-hib'-, E. I. S. 
Hr.; ex-hib'-, IE 2 ), ii. One who exhibits; specifically, 
one who presenta an exhibit in court. [LL., < L. exhibeo; 
see exhibit,??.] ex-lilb'lt-antt; ex-IiilEH-eri. 

— ex-lilb'lt-o-ry, a. Exhibiting; showing, 
ex-lill'a-raiit, egz-iLa-rant. I. a. Causing exhila¬ 
ration; enlivening; exhilarating. 

J take the wildei-ioc 1 * whirl, eajoyment’s keenest paia, 

Enamored hate, rxhilarant disdain. 

Goethe Faust tr. hy Bayard Taylor, pt. i, se. 4, 1. 244. 
II. n. Something that exhilarates. [< L. exhilaran(f-)s, 
ppr. of exhUam , gladden, < ex, out, -f- hilaris; aee hila¬ 
rious.] 

ex-lilr«-ra1e, egz-il'a-ret (xm), v. [-ra'ted; -ra'- 
ting.] I. t. To induce n lively, pleasing, or enliven¬ 
ing sensation in; hence, to fill with high or cheerful 
spirits; stimulate; refresh; cheer; ns, good company ex¬ 
hilarates the weary spirits. 

II. t. [Archaic.] To become gladsome or joyous. [< 
L. exhilaratus , pp. of exhilaro; aee exhilarant.] 

Synonyms: see animate. 

Derivatives:-ex-liil'a-rn"ilug;, pa. Giving 
life and vigor to the spirits; stimulating.— ex-lill'it- 
rn"tliia-ly, arfr.-ex*lill'n-rn ff lor, n. 
ex-lill"a-ru'tioii, egz-il'a-re'shtm, n. 1. The act of 
exhilarating; a gladdening; stirring of the spirits. 


The ose of symbols has a certain power of emancipation and ex ¬ 
hilaration for all men. Emerson Essays , The Poet in second 
series, p. 31. [ll. M. ft CO. ’IK*.] 


2. The state of being exhllnrnted; enlivenmcnt or eleva¬ 
tion of spirits; joyouaneea. 

The sensation whieh France produces on the impressionable for¬ 
eigner is first of all that of mental exhilaration. 

W. C. Brownell French Traits ch. 3, p. 85. [s. ’89.] 

[< LL. exhilaration-), < L. exhilaro; see exuila- 

RANT.] 

Synonyms: see animation. 

ex-liort\ egz-Srt' (xm), r. I. t. To Incite to some 
good deed or course of conduct by appeal or argument; 
addrese or ap]>eal to earnestly; urge; importune; hence, 
to admonish; warn; advise; ns, to exhorl men to arms. 

In hi* capacity of prophet he made no distinction. All alike he 
exhorted to repentance. 

J. Ii. Seeley Ecce Homo pt. i, ch. 1, p. 11. [r. Bros. ’91.] 
II. i. To deliver or practise exhortation; atrive to incite 
aome person or persons by exhortation. [< F. exhorter , 
< L. exhvrtor, < ex, out, + hortor, urge.] 

— ex-liorl'ai-tlv(e, a . Containing or serving for 
exhortation; hortatory.— ex-liort'n-to-ry, a. 1. Of 
the nature of exhortation; hortatory. 2. Exhortative. 
ex"lior-ta'tion, ex’Sr-te'sbim, n . 1. The act or 

practise of exhorting; attempt to arouse or incite, as by 
appeal, argument, or ndmonition. 

The Pitch Lake 1 resisted all -exhortations to visit. 

Frouoe Eng. in West Indies ch. 7, p. 81. [a. ’88.] 

2. That which is spoken in exhorting; admonition; 
earnest advice; as, an exhortation to be faithful. 

Washington has left us ... an exhortation against the ex¬ 
cesses of party spirit. Webster Works, On Washington in vol. 
i, p. 229. [L. B. ft CO. ’58.] 

3. [Rare.] Stimulation, as of a nerve by electricity. 

[F., < L. exhortatio(n~), < exhortor; see exhort.] ex¬ 

hort'!; ex"lior-tu'clont. 

Synonyms: see counsel. 

ex-liort'er,egz-8rt'yr, n. One who exhorts; estiecially, 
in the Methodist Church, a layman licensed hy his pastor 
tohold special exhortatory meetings, e x 'li o r -1 a"t o r$. 


ex-lior'ln, ex-Sr'tO, n. [Sp.] A letter of request from one 
judge to soother for the execution of a writ or order. 
ex"Jiit-iua'tloii, ex'hiu-me'siiun, n. The taking or 
digging up of that which has been burled; disinterring; 
eepecimly, the disinterring of a human body, 
cx-liume', ex-hiQm', vl. [ex-iiumed'; ex-hu'ming.] 
To dig out of the earth (what has been buried); take from 
a burial-place; disinter. 

In the frozen cliffs and soils of Siberia the carcasses of extinct 
elephants and rhinoceroses have been exhumed by the rivers, in a 
condition so perfect that dogs and wolves have fed oo the flesh. 

Joa. Le Conte Compend o/Geol . pt. ii, ch. 2, p. 188. [a. ’8(1.] 
[< LL. exhumo, < L. ex, from, -f- humus, ground.] 
ex-lni'inatej [Colloq.].—ex-liii'iuer, n. 
ex'icn iUe, ex"l« *« a'tion, etc. See exsiccate, etc. 
<*x-i'cn-nizi*t, vl. To delineate, 
ox'ies, ex'Sz, n.pl. [Scot.] Hysterica. 
ox"I-freant',cgz*I-zhGfi / , a. Exacting; urgent. ex"I- 
geniite'J. 

Even brutes can use thia method of discipline; as yoo may Bee in 
the growl and half-bite with which a hitch will check a too-ejri- 
geant puppy. Spencer Education ch. 3, p. 215. [a ’86 .] 

[F., ppr. of exiger , < L. exigo; aee exact, «.] 
ex'l-sreii-ey, ex'i-jgn-ei, n. [-cies, pi.] 1. The state 
of being urgent nr exigent* pressing need or demand; 
also, a case requiring immediate attention, assistance, or 
remedy; a critical period or condition; a pressing ne¬ 
cessity; as, who will aid us in thia exigency f the coun¬ 
try was reduced to great exigency. 

If you can look back upon exigencies in life when . . . you have 
faced a real danger, you can bear witness that the lions are always 
chained. Lyman ABBOTT O. T. Shadows ch. 14, p. 208. [ll. ’70.] 
2. Requirement, an of a writ. [< F. exigence , < LL. 
exigenlia, < L. exigen(t-)s, ppr. of exigo; see exact, a.] 
ex'l-ge neej. 

Synonyms: see necessity. 

ex"l-ireii'dsi-ry, ex*i-jen'dg-ri, n. [-niEa,pf.] An ex- 
igentcr. 

ex'l-ffcut, ex'1-jeut, a. Demanding immediate aid or 
action; urgent; pressing; also, feeling the need; requir¬ 
ing; exacting; as, an exigent hour; exigent of rest. 

William Gilmore SimmB . . . made his fictions sufficiently lively 
and interesting to satisfy the by no means exigent taste of the 
time. AVm> York Tribune Feb. 23, ’92, p. 14, col. 2. 

[< L. exigents; aee exigency.] 
ex'l-{;eiit, n. J. Eng. Law. A writ directing certain 
successive demands to be made for the appearance of a 
defendant before he be outlawed. 2t. An emergency; 
exigency; extremity. 3t. End; finish, ex'l-geml*. 
ex'i-fteiil-er, ex'i-jent-gr, /?. Old Eng. Law. An officer 
in the Court of Common Pleas who made out exigents. 
ex'l-sl-bKe, ex'i-ji-hl, a. Thnt may be exacted, de¬ 
manded, or required; demandable. 

The paper currencies of North America consisted . . . in a Gov¬ 
ernment paper, of whieh the payment was not exigible till several 
years after it was Issued. Adam Smith Wealth of Motions vol. i, 
bk. ii, ch. 2, p. 328. [CL. P. ’69.] 

[F., < L. exigo; see exact, a.] 

«*x"i-srn / i-ty» exM-gifi't-tl, n. [Rare.] The state of being 
small, slender, or scanty; dimlnutivcoess; mcagerness. 

Ignoring the exiguity of the paternal income. BESANT AND 
Rice Monks of Thelema ch. 28, p. 277. [K. B. p. CO. 78^ 

[< L. exiguita(l-)s, < exiguus: see exiguous.] 
ex-Iji'ii-oiiK, egz-ig'yu-us (xm), a. .Small; elender; 
minute; diminutive. [< L. exiguus, < exigo; see exact, 
a.} — ex-Iar'ii-oiiK-iiefist, n. 
ex'lle, ex'ail (xm), H. [exiled; ex'i-lino.] To ex¬ 
pel from and forbid to return to a particular joriadiction 
or country, as by authority, either for a time or for life; 
banish; expatriate. 

The teachers of new truths have often been exiled or shun. 

Bancroft United States vol. i, ch. 8, p. £15. [l. b. a co. 76.] 
[< F. exiler, < LL. eonlio, < L. exilium; aee exile, n.\ 

Synonyms: aeeuANisu. 
ux'llet*a. Slender; light; thin. ex'ileil+. 
ex'lle, n. 1. Banishment from one’a home or nntlve 
land by civil authority for a specified period or in per¬ 
petuity, aa for criminal or political offenses; expatriation. 

Exile and traosportatlon are punishments at present unknown 
to the common law. BlaCKStone Comm. tk. i, ch. 1, p. 137. 

2. Residence In a foreign land or distant place, from 
either choice or necessity; the condition of living remote 
from home. 

In glens which have made even exile dear. 

Byeon Chitde Harold can. 3, st. 52. 

3. One forced by the civil authorities to leave hie own 
country; a subject of baniahment; nlso, one who by 
choice lives or wanders abroad and apnrt from friends. 
[< F. exit , < L. exilium, exsilium, < exvl, exsul, ban¬ 
ished man, < ex, from, + solum, soil.] ex'lle-iiieiitt. 

ex-i 1'1-nii, [ ex-il'i-an, ex-il'ic, a. Pertaining to exile or 
ex-ll'Ie, )'banishment, especially thnt of the Jews to 
Babylon. 

ex"I-ll'tiniit, «. A sudden springing or leaping out. 
ex-lRi-ry, cgz-ll’I-tl, n. [Archaic.] J , Thinness; small¬ 
ness; scantloess. 2. Fineness; exiguity, 
ex-iin'l-oust, a. Famous: renowned; excellent.—ex» 
lm'i-oiiM-neNst. n. Excellence. cx-i-mPe-lyt. 
ex-in'n-nite, ex-ln'o-nalt, vt. [Archaic.] To render of 
no force or repute; make empty; exhaust; impoverish. 
ex-ln"n-iil'lion, ex-in’a-nish'un, n. 1. An empty¬ 
ing, exhanating, or weakening; hence, a laying aside; 
renunciation. 

lie tells them of Christ’s . . . voluntary exinanition of His 
glory. Farrar St. Paul vol. ii, bk. x, eh. 47, p. 429. [e. P. D. 79.] 
2. Low estate; privntion; destitution; humiliation. [< 
L. exinanitio(n~), < exinanio, impoverish, < ex, out, -f- 
inanis; see inane.] 

ex"ln-dii'Nl-iite, ex*in-difi'ai-et or -yt, a. Bot. Ilav- 
ing no Indusium, as the fruiMiots of some ferna. [< ex- 
-|- 1NDU8IATE.] 

ex'lne, ex'in, n. Bot. Same as extine. 
ex-1 u'gfiii-iinl, cx-ip'gwi-nol. I. a. Entom.. Below 
the point of attachment of the leg. II. n. An cxinguiual 
joint. [< ex- -h L. ingnen, groin.] 
ex-1 n'llne, ex-In'tln, ji. Bot. A membrane between 
the extine and intine in the pollen-gmina of certain 
plants: ao called by Fritzsche. [< extine + intine.] 
ex-1 s»t', egz-ist', vi. I . To be or continue to be; have 
actual existence or being; ns, did thought exist before 
the universe? 2. To continue nnimnte or in the exercise 
of vital functions; live; as, animal life can not exist 
without oxygen. [< L. existo, exsisto, stand forth, < 
ex, out,-f sisto, set, < sto, Btand.] 

Synonyms: aee live. 


Derivativee: — ex-Ist"a-l»ll'I-t \ , n Ability or 
possibility of existence. ux-If*.t"l - bil'l - ty*.— ex- 
isl'cr, ».-c.\-hl'I-bl(c, a. 
ex-iNt'eiiee, cgz-ist'gns, n. i. Being, or the state nr 
fact of being or continuing to exist or^be; actual posses¬ 
sion or continuance of being, as of substance, essence, 
personality, or consciousness; as, a brief or an endless 
existence; real or idle existence. 

My own consciousness is not merely the test of my real exist¬ 
ence. but it actually constitutes it. H, L. Mansel Sletophysics, 
Heal in Psychology pt. ii, p. 313. [a. 71.] 

2. Possession or continuance of animate or vital being: 
life; as, a fight for existence. 3. Anything that exists or 
possesses the quality of objectivity; an entity; actuality. 

A brass butloa is an existence. J. II. STIRLING Philosophy ond 
Theology lect. iv, p. 62. [T. ft T. C. ’90.] 

4. Philos. Matter clothed with form. 

Essence formal, combined with essence substantial, gives exist¬ 
ence; for existence is essence clothed with form. 

K.-F. Vocab. Philos, p. 176. [sji. ft ro. 78.} 
5t. Truth; reality. [F., < LL. existentia , < L. exis- 
ten{t-)s, ppr. of existo; see exist.] cx-lst'cu-cjd. 
ex-lst'eiH, egz-ist\*nt. I. a. Having being or exist¬ 
ence; existing. II. n. That which exists. [< L.ex- 
isf*n(t-)s; aee exibtence.] 

Synonyms: see alive. 

ex"i'i-ten'linl, ex'ls-ten’shol, a. [Archaic.] I. Of, per¬ 
taining to, or consisting In existence. 2. Expressive of 
fact or existence; as, existential propositions. 

— l•x"is-^<•ll , tln 1-1 >\ adv. 
ex-i«"f i-iiin'tiont, n. Estimation; opinion; esteem, 
ex 'It, ex'it, n. l A way or passage out; place of 
egress. 2. The departure of an actor from the stage, aB 
at the conclusion of a scene. 3. Any departure, as that 
from the scenes of life; death; as, his exit from thia world. 
[ < L. eritus, < ex, out. + eo, go.] 

x'lt. [L.l Literally, be goes out: a direction in plays, 
marking the time when an actor is to leave the stag**. ’ 
ex-l'linl, egz-lsh'ol, a. [Archaic.] Fatal; destructive; 

dangerous; Partial. cx-i'timiNL 
ex'I-tii*, ex'i-tus, n. [L.] Law. J . Rents; profits, as 
of land. 2. Offspring; progeny. 3. Isaue or end of 
pleadings. 

ex'le, ex’l ; n. [Dial, or Ohs.] Axle. 

exo». Dcnvetl from Greek exb, without outside (< ex, out): 
a combining form. [Words beginning with exo- not found 
in this list are in vocabulary place.]— Ex"o-n'ri-i, n. jtl. 
Ziooph. The Hf/drozoa.— a.-cx^ti-ciir 7 - 

di-n, n. Terat. An abnormal position of the heart.— 
c.\"o-«ar'tii-nI, a. Mtuated tiotslde of the heart. 
ex"o - on r'di - net.— Kx"o - cepli'n • In, n. pi. The 
Cephalophora.— ox-oe'e-rito. n. Crust. A nqnaniiform 
appendix to the second joint or ijasicerite of an antenaa.— 
c*x"o-cli«'ri-<in, ti. Embryol. That part of the chorion 
derived from the ectoderm.— ox"» -roe-1 a'ri-u hi, n. 
The outer or parietal epithelium of the body-cavity or ete- 
loma.— ex"o-ctr / lar, a.— cx"o»c»e'lu in, ». The extra- 
cnihrj’onlc part of the body-cavity shut off by the aomatlc 
and splanclioic stalks at the umbilicus.— «*x"u-co'ri- 
ii in, n. [-Ki-A.jor] Entom. A narrow' margioal part of the 
hemelvtrum or certain Hemiptera.— Ex"o-cyc'li-cn, n. 
pt. Echin. A division of echlnoideans, variously ranked, 
with the anus not central, as in heart-urchins.— 
cyc / lic, fl.-ex // o-fjytis, «. Pathol. A prolapse or fall¬ 
ing of the bladder Into the urethra.— ex"o-ens-l rl'i i*», 
7i. Ptthol. Imiammatlon of the external or peritoneal coat 
of the stomach: perigastritis.— i*x"og- niGlIii - on, n. 
l-Tiu-A, pt. 1 Anat. The main body of the upper jaw-bone 
of the skull, exclusive of the preniaxillarv portion. See 
jjesognatiiion and enoognatiuon, and lllus. under in¬ 
termaxillary bone. — t*x"i*“ii!c*»lri'tis* n. Ptthol. 
Inflammation of the outer coat of the womb; perime¬ 
tritis.— ex"o-nnr'lhex, n. [Gr.] Arch. Anouteroar- 
tbex or porch, as distinguished from the esonarthex or ar¬ 
caded lobby of ao Oriental church.—ex"o-tieii'ml, a. 
Situated outside of the nervous 8ystem.— ex"o-nen / - 
rnl-ly, adv.— ex"o*palli'ic« a. Pathol. Of or result¬ 
ing from causes without the organism. Compare atto- 
patuic. — c*x"«-pc-ri d'i-n in, n. Bot. The outer peridl- 
nm, when it is possible to distinguish more than one.— ex"- 
o-pliyl'lnn*, a. Bot. Having the plumule naked: a syno¬ 
nym for dicotyledonous, ex-op'iilet.— ex'o-pln 
7i. Biot. Same aa ectoplasm.— ex-op'o-elite, n. Crust. 
The outer hraneb of the shaft or stem tprotopodlte) of 
an appendage. See illus. under protopoditr.— cx-op^a- 
tiil'ic, a .— ex"o-rhi'zn, n. Bot. An exogen or dicotyle¬ 
don. ex'«-rhiz+.— ex' / o-rhi'znl, a.— ex"o-rhi / - 
zons. a.—ex"t»-!scop'ic, a. Considering or considered 
superficially.— ex"o-s.kei'e-ln 1, a . Of or pertaining to 
an exoskeleton.—cx"n-skel'e-l on, ». An external skel¬ 
eton; any bony or horny external covering, armor, or struc¬ 
ture consisting of hardened Integument, especially In inver¬ 
tebrates; dcnnoskeleton: opposed Xoendoskeleton— cx"o- 
lhe'ca,w. [-c.«, pi.] Zooph. The outer circular calcareous 
wall lined by ectoderm above the pedal disk of a coral.— 
ex"o-lhe'enl, a.— ex"o-tl*c'cntf*» a. Having exo¬ 
theca?.— t*x"o-tIu»'ci-it in, n. Bot. The outer wall of an 
anther. — c*x"o-ilie-iVtic, a . Existing outside of Godr 
opposed to endolheistic. 

ex'o-ear j>, ex'o-cflrp, n. Bot. The outer wall of a peri¬ 
carp, when it Is possible to distinguish more than one. 
Compare endocarf. [< exo- -4- Gr. karpos, fruit.] 
ex"oc-elp'i-tai, ex’ec-sip'i-tal. Anat. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the exoccipitals. II. n. One of a pair of 
bones on each side of the basiocclpital. In man and 
other mammals they bear the occipital condyles. They 
are separate in the voung, but coossify to form the occi]>- 
ital bone of the adult in most mammals. [< ex- -J- oc¬ 
cipital.] 

Ex"o-CGe'ti-tlR\ ex'o-erti-df or -coi'ti-de, n. Ich. 
A family of aynentognathous fishes, especially those 
with the normal number of mnndibulnr bones, feeble 
teeth, and opposite dorsal and anal tins: including fiying- 
fishee, halfbeaks, and sRuries. Kx"o-coe'lns*, n. 
(t. g.) [L., < Gr. exbkoitos, name of a fish, < exd, exo-, 
-|- koitos, bed, < ktimai, lie.] 

Derivatives : — ex"o-ea''lld, n,— ex"o-etr'- 
lolil, fl.-ex"o*c«‘'toiis, a.— Kx^o-ece-trnae, 
n. pi. Ich. A snbfnmilv of exocoetoid fishes with the 
lower jnw roundish and the pectorals prolonged; tiylng- 
fishes. Fx"o-c*oe“triilt.— ex"o-eoe'U ne, a. & n. 
l•x-oc'Il-lnlt^cx>ec'y^-l^•t, rf. [Rare.] To ri'inove or destroy 
the eyes of.—rx-t»e"n-ln , iion, n. [Uare.l 
cx'tMlc 1 , ex'otl, /i. 1. The part of a Greek tragedy be¬ 

tween the last choral ode and the end; a tragical con¬ 
clusion or catastrophe. 

The Exodus or Exode includes oil the actiou subseqneut to the 
last choral interlude. R. G. Moulton Ancient Classical Drama 
ch. 3, p. 66, note. [C. L. P. ’90.] 

2. Pom. Antiq. A farcical recitation, travesty, orexhibi- 


aofu, firm, usk; at, fare, Record; clsmgnt, fir — over, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, j = r^new; obey, no; not, uor, at^m; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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tion following a more serious play. [F., < L. exodium , 

< Gr. exodion, neut. of exodios, of an exit, < exodos; 
see kxode 3 .] ex-o'cll-oii+j cx-o'tll-itnij. 

ex'ode 3 , ex'Od. n. Same as exodus. [< LL. exodus, 

< Gr. exodos, < ex, ont, + hodos, way.] 
cx'o-derm, ex'o-dgrm, n. 1. Aunt. The epidermia. 

2. The ectoderm. 3. The crust of an insert. [< exo- 
4- Gr derma, skin.] 

ex>od'Ic, ex ed'ie, a. 1, Of nr pertaining to an exodus. 
2. Physiol. Conveying impressions from the spinal cord 
to the surface or periphery, as certain nerves; efferent, 
ex'n-ill hi, ex'o-dlst, ti. [Rare.] One who takes part in an 
exodus; oae who emigrates or goes out. 
cx'o-dus, ex'o dus, n. [LL.J 1. A going forth or de- 
jiartore from a place or country, especially of many peo¬ 
ple or animals; sjiecitically [E-], the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt under the guidance of Moses. 2. 
[E-l The second*hook of the Old Testament, nsually 
called She moth by the Hebrews. It describes the giving 
of the dlvioe lsw aad establishment of Jebovab’s dwelling- 
place In the tabernacle, aad opens with so account of the 
exodus of Israel from Egypt. See Pentateuch. 
ex'udi*; [Hare]; cx'o-dyt. 
ex nf-fi'ei-o, ex ef-flsh'i-C. [L.] By virtue of orheeansc of 
ottlcc or positloo; as, the msyor is ex officio chairman; he 
esn do this ex officio.— ex"siif-fi'cinl, a. [Rare.] Pro¬ 
ceeding from or by virtue of office or authority, 
ex-og'si-iny, ex-eg'a-mi, n. The custom or law of cer¬ 
tain peoples forbidding any member thereof to many 
within his own tribe, clan, or family* marriage outside 
of one's tribe, clnn, or family: opposed, to endogamy. 

The principle of exogamy— that is, which prohibited marriage 
within the tribe. 

J. F. McLennan Studies in Anc. Hist. ch. 3, p. 41. [b. q. 76.] 
[< exo-4- G r.cjamos, marriage.] — ©x-og'n-iuous, 
a. Of or pertaining to exogamy; practising exogamy. 
exVgamlei; ex^o-ga-mlt'lrj. 
ex^o-gas-IrFlIs, ex'o-gcis-trai'tiB or -trl'tls, n. See 

EXO-. 

ex'o-gen, ex'o-jen, n. Bot. A plant whose stem con- 
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Exogcn. 

1. Vertical sec¬ 
tion of an exogenous stem. 2. 
Croa»-seclion. (Lettersapply 
to both figures.) p. pith; m, 
medullary sheath; h, heart-wood or dnra* 
^ men, representing the rings of growth of 

three sneeesstvr years (L 2. 3); 8, sap wood or albnr- 
num; c, cambium layer; o, bark. 

sists of bark, wood, and plth ? which, when continuing 
from year to year, increases in size bv successive con¬ 
centric additione beneath the bark and outside the pre¬ 
vious growth; a dicotyledon in a wide sense; an “ont- 
side grower”: opposed to endogen. Except in the gvm- 
nosperms (cone-bearing trees, etc.), it has two cotyledons 
or seed-leaves, octted-veined leaves, and the parts of the 
flowers In fours or fives. 

The trees of the world are separated hy botaoista into two grand 
divisions, known as exogen a, or outside growers, nod endogeos, or 
inside growers. 

A. S. Fuller Practical Forestry ch. 3, p. 10. [o. j. co. *84.] 
[< EXO- -}- -OEN.] 

— Kx-ng'e-iise, n. pi. The exogens as a class, 
ex^o-ge-iief'lc, ex*o-jc-net'ic, a. 1. Originating frnm 
or due to external causes; as, exogenetic disease. 2. Ex¬ 
ogenous. 

ex-og'e-noiis, ex-ej'§-nus, a. 1. Of. pertaining to, or 
like an exogen nr the exogens; growing or increasing 
by external additions. 2. Originating or growing from 
without or on the outside of something. 3. Geot. (1) 
Of external sea-border origin: said of the atratigraphlcal 
growth of continents. 

It began to be exogenous oo the Atlantic side in the Cretaceous 
era. J. D. Dana in Bui. Geol. Soc. Am. vol. I, p. 48. [PUB. BY soc.j 
(2) Intrusive or exotic: said of rocks, 
ex'n-leiet, a. Obsolete; worn; stale; insipid. 
ex"o-Iu'»ii>nt, ii. Kaintlag; syncope. 
px-o1vp'+, vt. To loose; pay. 
ex"o-me-f rl't In, -neu'ral, etc. See exo-. 
rx-o'mis, ex-fVmia, n. fGr.] Gr. Antiq. A vest nr short 
tunic, sleeveless, or with only one sleeve; the usual dress 
of the poorer classes aod slaves. 
ex"o-niol <, 'o-ge / Hi*4+, n. A full or general confession, 
ex-otii'iihn-los, egz-em'fu-les, n. [Or.] Umbilical her¬ 
nia. or a person affected with It. px-om'phn-l list, 
**x'on«, ex'en, «. [Gt. Brit.] Any one of three certain 
officers of the six In command of the yeomen of the royal 
guard, especially the one residing at the court as acting 
commander; an exempt. [< F. exoiue , < L. ex, from, -f 
F. soin, csre.] — <*x'oti-Mnip, n. 

Ex'ona, n. A native or Inhabitant of Exeter, England. 

— Ex'on, a. 

«*%-«»n'er-nte, egz-en'er-et, rt. [-a’ted; -a'tino.] 1. 
To relieve or vindicate from accusation, imputation, or 
blame; acquit; exculpate; ae, to exonerate one who has 
been suspectiNl of crime. 

My father is exonerated— . . . anleoa this is a forgery. 

Bret Hartk Thankfut Blossom pt. iv, p. 127. [it. m. * CO. ’82.] 
2. To relieve, free, or discharge from a resjionsibnity, 
liability, duty, or the like; as, to exonerate a debtor; to 
exonerate oneself from a bail-bond by surrender of the 
party bniled. 3t. To unload; disburden, especiallv the 
bowels. [< L. exonerate, pp. of exonero, < ex, from, 

emus ( oner -), burden.] ex-on'ert. 

Synonyms: see absolve; justify. 

— 4‘X-oii"er-H'tI«n, n. The act of exonerating, 
or the state of being exonerated; a freeing or freedom 
from a charge, accusation, imputation, obligation, or the 
like.— ex-on'er-a-IIv{e, a. .Serving or tending to ex¬ 
onerate or relieve.—ex-on'rr-a"lor, n. 
cx-on'er-ate, a. [Rare.] Exonerated* relieved. 
c-x-oii"er-c'l»ir, egz-en’cr-e'tur, n. [L.] Law. A ju¬ 
dicial order entered on a bail-piece, discharging the bnil. 


ex"o-i»af Ii'Ic, -pc-rid'i-iun etc. See exo-. 
ex-opli'a-gy, cx-of'a-ji, n. A custom or lnw among 
certain cannibals permitting them to eat only persons not 
belonging to their own tribe. [< exo- 4- Gr. phagetn, 
eat.]— ex-opli'n-goiiK, a. 
ex^opli-lhal'inl-a, ex'of-thal'mi-a, n. Pathol. Ab¬ 
normal protnision of the eyebali from the orbit, as by 
reason of a tumor or exostosis behind it. f < Gr. exoph¬ 
thalmos, with prominent eyes, < ex, out, 4- ophthalmos, 
eye.] 

cx^opli-llinl'mic, ex'ef-thal'mie. n. Med. Pertain¬ 
ing to, of the nature of, accompanied by, or affected with 
exophthalmia. 

— exophthalmic gniier, a disease characterized hy 
enlargement of the tbyruld gland, protrusion of the eyeballs, 
anenua, and palpitation of the heart; Basedow’s disease. 

ex' / i»i>li->hnl'iniiH, n. 1. A person suffering from ex- 
onhtbalmla. 2. Exophthulinia. ex"oi>li-tknl'mos±. 
©x"o-]>lii-l©ii'ic, ex*o-plu-ten'ic, a. Geot. Formed or 
built up of rock-material volcanically or otherwise ejected, 
intruded, erupted, or protruded in a heated plastic state 
from deep subernstal sources. [ < exo- 4- plutonic.1 

— exopliitonic hypothesis, the hypothesis of the 
exoplutonic origin of certain crystalline and other rocks. 

ex"o-pIn'loi«-lfciii, ex’o-pln'tQn-izm, n. The exoplu¬ 
tonic process of rock-formation, or the holding of the 
exoplutonic hypothesis. 

cx"o-plti'lon-iM, ex'o-pln't^n-ist, n. One who be¬ 
lieves or advocates the exoplutonic hypothesis, 
ex-op'in-blet, a. Worthy of being desired; very desirable. 
rx"op-tn'tiont, n. Earnest desire; longing. 
cx'o-rn-I>I<c, ex'o-ra-bl, a. Capnblc of being persuaded 
or moved hy entreaty; capable of relenting. 

Laws are invariable, and nature instead of being exorable in in¬ 
exorable. J. Weiss Immortal Life ch. 1, p. 16. [l. b. a co. ’81.] 
[ < L. exorabilis, < ex, ont, 4- oro , pray, < os, mouth.] 

-ex'o-rale, rt. [Rare.] To obtain by entreaty; per¬ 
suade.—«*x"n-i , n't ion, n. [Rare.] Entreaty, 
cx-or'bl-fnnee, egz-er'bi-tons, n. Excessiveness in 
degree or amount; extravagance or enormity; a going or 
charging beyond proper or usual limits. 

Nothing can more effectnally restrain from exorbitancy of vice 
than the Bridle of discipline. 

Barrow » ’orks vol. i, aer. Ml, p. 597. [j. C. R. ’45.] 
[ < LL. exorbitantia, < L. exorbitant-)#, ppr. of exorbito, 
go out of the track, < ex, out, + orbita , track, < orbis, 
circle.] ox-or'bl-tnn-cyj. 

Synonyms: see excess. 

cx-or'bl-fant, egz-€r'bi-tant, a. Going beyond naual 
and projier limits; uneonscionnhly exacting or enlarged; 
excessive; inordinate; extravagant; as, exorbitant rates. 

The exorbitant power of the baron had been gradually reduced. 

Macaulay England vol.i, ch. 1. p. 19. [p. s. a co. ’49.] 

Synonyms: see immoderate. Compare synoujms for 

EXCESS. 

— ex-or'lil-iu nt-ly, adv. 

ex-iif'bi-f nfet, ri. To deviate from tbe usual orbit or 
prescribed course; exeeed usual limits, 
ex'or-clse, ex'Sr-saiz, v. [-cised; -ci'sino.] I. (. I. 
To cast or drive out (an evil spirit) by religious or magical 
formnlas or ceremonies; expel by means of ad juration, 
Incantation, or the like. 

Henoopia caused great aatonlshment among the Indiana hy per¬ 
forming the Cntholic service before them. They imagined he was 
exorcising the devil. S. G. Gooorich Lights and Shadoics of 
Am. Hist., La Salic p. 20. [T. a. A eo.j 
2. To deliver or attempt to deliver from the possession 
or influence of devils, unclean spirits, or the like, by re¬ 
ligious or magical agencies or ceremonies: pronouuco ex¬ 
orcisms over; as, to exorcise a person or place. 

It waa the practice to exorcise catechumen*oo the principle that 
all W'ho did oot believe in Christ belonged to the Devil. 

S.-it. Relig. Encyc. vol. ii, p. 788. 
3t. To sammon or conjnre up, as a demon. 

II, i. To uee or practise exorcisms; drive out or at¬ 
tempt to drive out aevila. 

The Conoeil of Laodieea . . . forbids those who have not beeo 
ordaioed to exorcise either in chorch or in private houses. 

A. & A. Cath. Diet . 

[< F. exorHser, < LL. exorcizo, < Gr. exorkizd, < ex, 
out, + horkizd, administer an oath, < horkos, oath.] ox'* 
or-Hze|.— ex'or*ei"fcer, n. 1. One who exorcises. 
2. A conjurer. 

cx'or-elNin, cx'Sr-sizm, n. 1. The act of exorcising 
evil spirits; also, a solemn ceremony or formula of ad- 
jnration used in such exorcising. 

In the Greek and Latin churches such a ceremony nod for¬ 
mula are still used, especially nt baptisms, to dissever the 
aoul of the candidate from the influence of evil powers. 

Exorcism was a practice which had long been prevalent among 
the Jews, and it wag often connected with the grossest credulity and 
the most flagrant imposture. 

Farrar St. I\iul vol. ii, hk. ix, ch. 31, p. 24. [e. p. d.] 

2. fArchalc.l The act or process of raising the devil or a 
spirit, or tbe formula or conjuration used m doing so. [< 
LL. exorcismus, < Gr. exorkismos, < exorkizd: see ex- 
onctsE.] cx/'or-el-sa'llont.—cx"or-cls'inal, a. 

ex'or-cI*i, ex'Sr-sist, n. I. One who exorcises, or who 
practises exorcism. 2. Peel. One of the minor orders 
in the Greek and Roman Catholic churches. 

Tbe order of Exorcist ta the third of the minor orders. Power is 
still given to drive ont the devil, hut the excrclso of this power is 
restrained [enhject to permission hy the bishop], and the order of 
Exorcist has come to he regarded chiefly as a atep lo the priesthood. 

A. & A. Cath. Diet. 

3. [Archaic.] One who calls np evil spirits. [< LL. ex - 
orcisla , < Gr. exorkistt*, < exorkizd; sec exorcise.] 

©x'or-ulzo,#. Exorcise. Phil. Soc.: also obsolete form. 
ex-or'flS-tiin, egz-Sridi-um, n. [ ums or -a, pi.] [L.] 
The beginning or introductory part, especially of a dis¬ 
course or composition, intended to prepare the way lor 
wlmt follows; a prelude; in trod action. 

— cx-or'«ll-al, a. Of, pertaining to, or like an ex¬ 
ordium; introductory; Initial. 

cx^or-^n nit*, ex'Sr-gan'ic, a. No longer organized or 
organic. [< ex- 4* onoANic.] 
cx^o-rliPzal, etc., ex"o-M , o|> / I<*, etc. See exo-. 
ex-or'notut, rt. To ornaineot.— i*x"or-im'ti<iii+, n. 
cx-iir'iivpf, a. Of or pertaining to the east or the rising of 
tbe heavenly bodies; rlslog. 

ex-on'cu-la»i», ex-es'klu-let. rf. [Archaic.] Tokissfoodly 
and often; kiss.— ex-ofC'cii-lu'tion, n. 
cx'oK"niOK©, ex'es'mOR, n. Phys. Sci. 1. Osmose 
in lhat direction in which the liquid or gas crosses the 
septum most slowly. 2. Osmose from an inner to an 
outer vessel. See osmose. [< Gr. ex, out, 4* osmos , 
thrusting, < Otheb, push.] ex;"oK-ino'«l«t. 


— ex^os-iiiol'ic, a. Of, pertaining to, of the na¬ 
ture of, or occurring in exosmose, cx-o&'ntlc*. 

cx'o-spore, ex'o-spOr, n. 1. The outer wall of a spore. 
2. An outer coat of the spores of certain fnngi, formed 
from their periplasm. [< exo- 4- spore.] ux'o- 
sperm;; ex"o-*iio'rI-iiinJ.— ex"o-S|»o'roiiK, 
a. Bot. Having naked or exogenously produced spores, 
ex-os'sntet, rf. To extract the bones from; bone. 

— ex"os-sn'tioiit, n.—e.x-os'se-onst, a. Boneless. 
cx'o-Mome, ex’o-stOm, n. Bot. I. The perforation in 

the primine or outer integument of an ovule. 2. The 
outer peristome in mosses. [ < exo- 4- Gr. stoma, mouth.] 
cx"oN-to'siI*, ex-es-to'sis. n. 1. Pathol, A morbid liony 
outgrowth or tumor formed on either the outer or the inner 
surface of a bone or on a cartilage. 2. Bot. The growth 
of hard excrescences on roots or etema of plnnts. [< 
exo- Gr. osteon, bone.] 

Derivatives:— cx-os'fnxed, pa. Pathol. Affected 
with exostosis.— ex"ns-tot'ie 7 a. Relating to, of the na¬ 
ture of, or affected witb exostosis, 
cx-nn'trn. ex-es’tro, n. [L.] Class. Antiq. 1, A movable 
chamber in a theater, to be pushed through a door in the 
back wall of tbe stage: used to display the consequences of 
certain acts, as suicides, of which ancient taste did not per¬ 
mit representation In view of the audience. Tbe apparatus 
may at times have represented an upper chamber or a bal¬ 
cony. Compare eccyclema. 2. A bridge thrown from 
an attacking tower to the walls of a besieged place. 
cx*os'lrn-elzu, ex-ea'tra-saiz, vt. To proscribe by os¬ 
tracism; exclude. [< Gr. exostrakizb , < ex, out, -f os- 
trakizd; see ostdacize.] 

ex"o-tci*'Ic, cx'D-ter'ic, a. 1. Belonging to the outside 
or to the uninitiated; adapted to vulgar understanding; 
expressing or teaching the popular idea, but not the 
deeper or higher meaning: opposed to esoteric, and origi¬ 
nally applied to Aristotle's public lectures. 

The exotei-ic public were, on many subjects, the victim* of very 
vulgar prejudices. 

Disraeu Coningsby hk. v, ch. 6, p. 292. [L. 0. A CO. 70.] 
2. Embryol. Ectoblaatie. [< LL. exotericus, < Gr. exb- 
terikos, < exd; see exo-.] cx"o-lor'ic-alt. 

DeTivativea:—cx"o-tcr'lc-nl-ly,atfy.— ex"o- 
Icr'I-clNin, n. Exoteric doctrines or quality; the 
practise of exoteric teaching.—ex'o-lcr-y, n. [Rare.] 
An exoteric doctrine; anything exoteric. 
ox / 'o-tcr / Ic, n. 1. One of the uninitiated; one of the 
public. 2. ))l. Truths adapted for popular instruction; 
the easily understood principles, as or a system of philos¬ 
ophy. 

cx'' 0 “llie'ca, etc. See exo-. 

cx"o-llicr'mlo, ex'o-th^r'mic, a. Designating those 
compounds whose formation from elements is attended 
with the development of heat. [< EXO-4-Gr. therm?, 
heat, < therd, make hot.] i»x"o-liier'inoHNt. 
ex-ol'lc, ex-et'ic, a. 1. Belonging by origin, nnture, or 
characteristics to nnother part of the world; brought in 
from abroad; foreign; strange; as, an exotic flower. 

The contrast between indigenous art and exotic art (a always 
marked. Haweis Music and Morals, In Eng. p. 411. [n. 72.] 

2, Geol. Produced by eruption, in a plastic condition, 
thrnugb superjacent masses of rock: said of igneous 
rocks; contrasted with exogenous and indigenous. 

Whet I have called exotic rock* consist apparently of softeaed 
and displaced portions of aggregates of the first type. 

T. S. Hunt m Trans. Royal Soc. Canada, Origin Crystalline 
Rocks in vol. ii, i iii, p. 3. [rua. by aoc. ’84.] 

[< L. exoticus, < Gr. exdtikos, < exd; see exo-.] ex* 
oUlc-alJ. 

Derivativeacx-ot'le-al-neKS, n.— ©x-ot'- 
1-eimii, n. 1. Exotic state or character. 2. An exotic. 
cx-ot'Ic*, n. Anything introduced from a foreign coun¬ 
try; something not native nor natnralized, as a plant. 

And the gardener has hrought out his exotics and pieced them 
along the stone balustrades. 

Irving Bracebridge, The Hall p. 18. [a. r. P. ’61.] 
Kx^onc-on'll-an, ex’flc-on'ti an, n. Ch. Hist. An 
Arlan: sometimes so called from the doctrine of Arius 
that Christ’s existence did not begin until the incarna¬ 
tion. [< Gr. ex ouk ontdn ,* ex, from; auk, not; ontdn, 
gen. pi. of dn (ont-), ppr. of eimi, be.] 
cx-pnl'pnlc, ex-pal'pet or -pgt, a. Without palpi. [< 
ex* 4- palpi.] 

cx-pniul', ex-pand', v. I. t. 1 . To eulnrge the dimen¬ 
sions of without increasing the substance; spread out; 
distend; dilate; as, heat expands metals. 2. To increase 
in range or scope; widen; extend; enlarge; as, to ex¬ 
pand one’s business. 3. To spread out by unfolding or 
extending; open; display; as, a flower expands its petals. 
4. Math. To extend or develop into a series; as, (a4 
&) a being expanded becomes a 3 4- 2ab 4; & a * 

II, f. I. To increase in bulk, but not in mass. 

All solids exjxnid by heat except india-rubber, and possibly a 
few other substances. W. S. JevonS Principles of Science bk. 

1. ch. 8, p. 133. [MACM. 79.] 

2. To become larger In scope or range of action; take 
on broader or more important dimensions; enlarge. 

Day after day, she looked fearfully into the child’* expanding 
nature. Hawthorne Scarlet Letter ch. 6, p. 114. [H. m. a co. ’89.] 

3. To sprend out or open; unfold; dilate; as, the petals 
of a flower expand. 

The forest tree, if It break down, will become a heap of earth 
and dust; the single acorn, if it he alive, will cxjxtnd into the oak. 

Froudp. Short Studies, Eostern Question in second series, p. 
425. [s. 72.] 

4. 7.061. To extend over some specified distance from 
tip to tip of the outspread wings, as an insect. [< L. 
expando, < ex, out, 4- pando, sprend.] ex-pa n»o.'t. 

Synonyms: ace amplify; spread: stretch; swrll. 

— expanding tool, a tool, aa a boring-bar tool, the 
effective working size of which may be varied. 

i*x-po nd'cd, ) ex-pand’od, cx-panst’, a. Her. See dis- 
ex-pniiacd', ) played. Compare disclosed. 
cx-jmml'cr, cx-nand'er, n. One who or that which ex¬ 
pands. Specifically: (1) A tool for expanding boiler- 
flues where they pass 
through tube-sheets, so as 
to make steam-tight 
_ „ , ^ , joints. Cnlied roller-ex- 

Boller-tube Expander. pander when fitted with 
rollers arranged iu the shape of a wedge; the com¬ 
monest form. (2) A tool for tamping lend packing In 
pipe-joints. 

ex-paosc't, a. Expanded; separated; Individual. 


au = out; ©II; lii=fcud, Ifi = fntare; c=k; clinrch; dlt = the*, go, sing, itik; so; tliin; zh = sumre; F. bon, dune. <,/row; f, obsolete; X, variant. 
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pect to (lie. 2. To count upon as right and due; rely 
upon; require; as, to exjiect obedience. 

England ejects every man to do his duty; hut it would be chi¬ 
merical to expect, i. e. anticipate, a universal performance of duty. 

WlIATELY Logic app. i, $ 7, p. 330. [SH. A CO.] 

3. [Archaic.] To wait for. -I. To suppose; suspect; 
as, I exjiect it is done: a colloquial solecism. 

II. i. [Archaic.] To wait. 


ex-pa list*', ex-pans', «. 1. That which lies expanded 

or spread out in space, especially an extensive surface; 
a continuous area or stretch; as, an expanse of ocean; 
a lake’s expanse; the blue expanse of heaven. 2. Zool. 

The distance between the tips of the expanded wings of 
a bird or insect. 3. [Hare.] Enlargement; expansion. 

[< L. expans us, pp. of exjiando; see expand.] ex- 
i>nn'«iire+. 

ex-pan'sl-l>l, -ness. Expansible, etc. PniL. Hoc. 
ex-j>nn'*l-I>le, ex-pan'si-bl, a . Capable or admitting 
of being expanded. 

The most expansible solids are, in general, the most fusible. 

B. SlLLIMAN, Jn. Physics £ 591. p. 416. [i. 8. & co.] 

[< L. expansus; sec expanse.] 

Derivativesex-|»nii''*l-l>Il'I-ty, n. Capa- - _ ... _ 

bdity of being expanded.— cx-pau^i-lilc-iiOMs, ex-pcel'an-ey, ex-pect'an-ei, n. I. The act or state 

— ex-pnn'sl-bly, adv. of expecting; expectation. 2. An object of expectation. 

ox-pnn'sll(c, ex-pun'sll, a . Capable of expanding or 3. Law. The state of being expected; suspension; abey- 
of causing expansion. [< L. exjmnsus; see expanse.] auce; as, nn estate in expectancy. 4. Jt.V.Ch. Same as 
ex-pa ii'sion, cx-pan'shim, n . 1. The act of expand- expectative, n., 2. [< LL. expectantia , < L. expect- 
ing, in any sense; the condition or state of being ex- an(G)s, PPr-of expecto; see expect.] ex-peel'uneet. 
panded; increase of amount, size, scope, or the like. ex-pccf'anl, cx-pect'Qnt, a. 1. Having an expecta- 
Prices will rise if a greater amount of money is hrought into eir- tioiU '^^ting Or^lookhlg forward in expectation: used 


experience 

by removing imix*diments; facilitate; promote; acceler¬ 
ate: as, to exjiedite one's return. 

T TJie Boers were- doing their best to exjjedite the crisis. 

J. H. jIcCahthv Eng. Under Gladstone ch. 5, p. 74. Jc. A w. '85.] 
2. To send or issue officially; despatch. [ < L. expeditu* 
pp. of ej'pedto, < ex, out, -i- }>e{d)s, foot.] 

Synonyms: see accelerate; puru. 
ex'j»e-diti:+, a. Unimpeded; prompt; expeditious. 


a. z. i/vrciiHic.j io wan. a. unimpeded; prompt; expeditious. 

From henceforth expecting till his enemies be made .his footstool. PC-<I l'l ] o li, ex'jJg-dish'un, it. 1 , A journey, mureh. 


[< L. expecto , < ex, out, -f speefo, freq. of specio, eee.] 
Synonyms: sec abide; anticipate. 

Derivatives: —cx-j»ect'a-i)l{c, a. That may 
be expected.— ex-pet* l Vr, cx-peel'or, n. — cx- 
pecC'injf-ly, adv. In an expectant manner. 


Heb. x, li. or voyage, generally of several or many person's^for a 

rionillte unriifian- no nn A rctir> n 


eolation, when there is neither an exjxinsion of commerce uor an 
increased production of wealth. 

H. Fawcktt Political Economy hk. iii,ch.8, p. 405. [macai.’74.] 
2. That which is expanded; on expanded continuation 
or result; an extended surface; an expanded part; ail 
enlurgement. 

But go to the head of the lake [Geneva], and you find that 
the Rhone there enters it. that the fake is, in fact, a kind of ex¬ 
pansion of the river. TYNDALL Forms of Water p. 6. [a. ’72.] 


absolutely or with of. 

With longing eyes I wait, Expectant of her. 

Thackeray At the Church Gate st. l. 
2. Med . Relying upon nature’s curative efforts without 
mnch direct treatment; used in view of such reliance; 
as, the exjiectant method. [F., < L. exjiectan(t-)s; see 
„ expectancy.]— ex-j>ect'uiit-ly, adv. 

ex-pecl'aut, n. One who is waiting confidently, es¬ 
pecially for something on which hie hopes depend. 

—pec-tS'shun, n. 1, The act or 


of being expeditious; 'speed; despatchas.^the wor kwas 
done with expedition. 

In all maritime transactions, expedition is of the ntmost impor- 
[a^ a VJJ'j 8 " A8HOT Treatise on Shipping pt. iii, ch. 1, p. 153. 

4+. ]>rogress; march. [OF., < h. expeditio(n-), < t .r- 
pedio; see expedite.] ex"pe-tH'<loii+. 
Synonyms: see journey. Compare celerity. 
-e.Cpe.(li'ii(iii.a.ry, a. Of the nature or fur the pur¬ 
pose of or constituting ao expedition; as, an expeditionary 
,,e r/A ,/,,0u ^ r » n ' ° ne who makes or lakes 
part in an expedition. ex''pe-di'iimi-i*n [Hare]. 
ex"pe-«ll'l 1 o ii h, ex'pg-dtsh'ns, a. 1. Accomplished 
with energy and speed; quick; as, an exjxdUion* piece 
of work. 2. Gloving or going swiftly; speedy; nimble. 
. T T he poblic papers will bo expeditious messengers of intelligence. 
Alex. Hamilton w The Federalist No. Ixxxiv, p. 540. [o. p. e. ’88.] 

cx-ped'l-llvet; ex-petl'l-io-ryt. 

Synonyms: see active; swift. 

— i;x"] , i*-ili'tio»i«-ly,adr. ex'pi-dit r"lyt.- C x"- 
pe-tll'l i nus-iiesN, n. ex'pt*-dite"ue**:. 


askiog or using n larger credit; specificnlly, increase of 
the currency. 5. Meek. (1) Increase of volume, as of 
steam in an engine-cylinder when cut off from connec¬ 
tion with the source of pressure-supply. (2) The period 
during which such Increase of volume takes place. (3) 
The point in the stroke at which such increase begins. 
6. Xaval Arch . The laying out of a vessel’s lines to 
exact proportions and full size, from the drafts and 
models. 7. Rhet. A rhetorical exercise consisting in the 
written development of some passage in an author. 
Compositions should be frequent and should teach * • • repro- 


- - me’ . r- ti —• , A . 

.. agjg” °:“° r »«t ; 

2. A prospect of good to come; advantage hoped for: 


specifically, contingent prospect of wealth: often plu¬ 
ral; as, great expectations. 

„ 9<*L never ‘“tracts us by holding out false expectations. 

S. P. Teegelles Oh Daniel , Proph. Interpret, p. 199. [bags. *64.] 
3. Something expected or looked for. 4, The present 
value of a probability connected with some future event. 

Med. Reliance upon nature’s curative power. 6+. 
Promise of excellence or success. [ < L. expectation-). 
< expecto; see expect.] ex-peet't; ex"pee-la'- 
eiont. 

Synonyms 


pnonyms: ace anticipation. ex-i»elil' nn 

expcctntion otlile, the average duration of life be- pt.iiaii.ic ^ 
yond any glveu age. - 


ductions and expansions. The Academy vol. iv, ’89-’90, p’‘l83. 

8. Math. Development of a function into a series; also, 
the full expression as developed. [< LL. expansio{n-), 

< L. expansvs; see expanse/] 

Synonyms: see increase. 

Compounds, etc.:— ex-iutn'slonecuui", n. Steams 

engine. A cam regulating the point at which the steam In ex-pect'a-ll v(e, ex-pect'a-tiv. I, a Forming an 
a cylinder begins to work by expansion.— e.jciirvi*, n. obiect of exnectation * wvritimr ovT.notntinn ¥»” , 
Steam-engine. \ . The line In an Indicator-diagram traced l J Anrfhni^m D ’r’ ,\r-S 

while expaoaion Is going ou lu the cylinder, aod showing the ^ . Anything m expectation or prospi ct. 2. Eccl. J/ist. 
lessening pressure. 2. Tbe hyperbolic curve that Indicates A reversionary right to a benefice gTunted by pspal or 
the theoretical relation hetweea pressure aud volume In the royal decree. 

cjdlnder during expansion.— e.sflruill, n. A drum made ex-i»ee' / ln-t«'ri-nin, ex-pee*to-tiVrl-mn, n. [ 

1q sections ao that Its diameter eaa be expanded; an ex- ILL.] lo medieval times, r disputation between 
pauding pulley.— (Ssgenr* n. Steam»engine. The mechan- at a nnlverslty. 
iam for cutting 1 ' 

slon: 


eject; as, to exjtel an enemy from the country. 
All classes of Troteatauts combined to expel him [James 11.1 
12°p 305 '89 f* MAV Constitutional tlM. Eng. vol. ii, cb. 

2. [Rare.] To keep out or off; exclnde. 3+. To dis¬ 
charge; shoot. [< OF. expeUer, < L. txixUo, < ex, out, 
-f- rxtlo. thrust.] 

Synonyms: see ilAXisn; exterminate. 

Derivatives: - cx-uel'ln-bLe, a. 1. That may or 
cau be expelled. 2. Liable to expulsion, as from a club.— 
ex-nel'lnlit, i. a. Of a nature or having the power to 
expel; expelliug; as, expellant treatment la inedieines. 11 . 
“ That which expels, as a purgative.— ex-pe l'l or, n 


Expelled. 


[-RI-A, pi.) 

i bachelors 


. Phil. Sou. 

cx-pemi', cx-pend', v. I . t. I. To pay out or lav out; 
use tip; disburse; spend; as, to expend money or time. 

Life WAft not lent us to be exjtended in that idle mirth which re¬ 
sembles the crackling of thorns under the pot. 

. Scott Abbot ch. 1, p.2l. [o. f. a co.' 
2t. To consider; weigh. 

II. i. 1. To pay out money or the like; disburse; as, he 
is ready to exnend freely. 2. [Rare.] To be consumed 
or spent; as, the oil in a lamp exixnds easily. [< L. ex- 
jiendo, < ex, out, 4* nendo, weigh.] 

— cx-j>enil'ii-l>l(e, a .— ex-pentl'cr, n. 
ex-pen d'i-Hir, ex -pend’ Mgr, n. Old Eng. Laic. A dls- 



— e 
room 
Ing- _ 

mne of steam when expansion ih uuibiicu w luul wueu il ,., w i a—»>' - r " T --- 

begins. — e. * trnp, w. Steam-engin. A device for auto- emeused to promote expectoration. [<L .exj)ectoran(t-)s, 
matlcftlly separating entrained water or water of condcn- PP r - of expectoro , expectorate, < ex, out, 4- pectus ( pec - 
satiou from steam: operating by the expaasion of a rod or tor-), breast.] ex-pee'lo-ra-ll v<ct. 
tube.— e.sval ve, n. A cut-off valve in an expansion-gear, ex-pec'l o-rale, ex-pec'to-ret, v. [-nA'TED* -ra'tino ] 

- initial e., expansion that takes place In a ateam-cylln- f. t. I. To discharge or emit from the lungs, throat, 

der before full cut-off — liniiiiiinl p.:inti». what the ex- __i_i-. °_, - “ . 


bursement. 

A ^°dly lif« maybe from first to last all expenditure; just astbe 

BROS. ’72.] 


nominal e.srntio, what the ex¬ 
pansion-ratio would be If there were go waste clearance, as 
distiogulsbed from actual expansion-ratio. 
ex-pan'*] v, -ly, -ne**. Expansive, etc. Phil. Soc. 
ex-pan'*! ve, ex-pan'siv, a. 1. Capable of enlarging, 
distending, or dilating: causing expansion. 2. Capable 
of being expanded; dilatable. 3. Characterized by ex¬ 
pansion: presenting nn expanse; stretching out; figura¬ 
tively, free or broad in mind or sympathies 


temple lamps consumed themselves away in giving light. 

T. L. CUYLER Thought-Hives, Brains p. VI. fc. a.. 
[< LL. ex]yenditus, < L. expendo: see expend.] 
Svnrmvmfl; soc. vypvvftv- pmrr 


unwholesome, or nnplcasing). 

II. i. 1. To raise and spit ont mnpons matter from 
the lungs, throat, or windpipe. 2. To eject saliva from 
the mouth; spit. [< L. exjxctoi'atus, pp. of expectoro; 
see expectorant.] 

cx-pee"lo-ra'IIt»ii, cx-pec’to-re'shnn, n. Tbe act of 
The growth of two hundred years is healthy, lofty, expansive, ex]>oetorating; n 1 so, matter expectorated; sputum. 

The roots have shot down deep and far; the branches are strong CX»|ictie » CX-pId , Vt * [Scot*] To expedite. CX»pcMi» 
and broad. STORY in Am. Oratory p. 525. [c. R. & H. ’68.] nl CT. ... 

[< L. expaimis; see expanse.] ex-pe <11-en-cy, ex-pl'dt-en-sl, n. 1. The quality of 

Derivatives:—ex-pan'*lve - ly, adv. — r\- being proper, suitable, and advantageous under given 
paii'*lv«*-ne**, n. 1. The quality of being expan- circumstances; fitness to meet the requiremeots of a 
*ivc e x"a i > - -1 v' i - c y j. *. toM-wto] ; 522^ 


... , , - , , . T --, Synonyms: see expense; price. 

or windpipe; hawk or cough up and sjnt forth; spit out. cx-j»cn*e', ex-pens', n. 1. The laying ont or expending 
2. [Rare.] To eject or east aside (anything worthless, of money or oth' 1 ’-™“‘"«'^ .iV.i 


expnp'tc, ex pdr t! or -te. [L.] Law. Emanating from 
or relating to one side only; as, ex*parte testimony: applied 
to any act of one party in the abseocc of the other. 
ex-|»n'll-nle, ex-pe'shi-et. r. [-a"ted; -a'ting.] I. 
t. To give free range to; diffuse; expand. 

II. i. 1. To enlarge in language or statement; dis¬ 
cuss copiously or with many words. 2. To roam at large; 
range widely or unrestrainedly. 

So thorough is the 'German mind, that might it not seem now 
and then to work quite through its subject, and expatiate in cheer¬ 
ful unconsciousness on the other side thereof! Low] 


, sc, nuvjsuuiiiiy; uesira- 

blencss. 2. That which la most practicable or best to 
be done, all things being considered. 3. Ethics. The 
principle of doing what is most advantageous under the 
circumstances; the principle of utility or self-interest as 
opposed to the right. 4+. Quickness or despatch; ex¬ 
pedition. 5+. An expedition; enterprise. 6+. An 
expedient. [< F. expedience , < LL. expedientia, < 
L. exiiedien(t-)s, ppr. of exjxdio; see expedite.] cx- 
pe'rtl-encci. 

Synonyms: see aovantage; profit. 


other resources, as time or strength; disburse¬ 
ment; expenditure; hence, drain on resources; detriment* 
loss; as, at the expense of health. 2. Money expended* 
outlay; charge; ns. exjienses for the journey/ 3„ [Rare.] 
Excessive or lavish outpouring. 

Be not surprised at this expense of woe! 

I'ollok Course of Time hk. v. 1.163. 
[OF., < L. expensum , neut. of expensvs, pp. of expendo: 
see expend.] ex-j>enee't; ex-]»en'*luii+ [Rare]. 

Synonyms: cost, expenditure, outgo, outlay. The coMt 
of a thing is whatever one surrenders or gives up for it, in¬ 
tentionally or unintentionally, or even unconsciousiv- ex¬ 
pense is what Is laid out by calculation or Intention* 'We 
say, “he won hla fame Rt the cost of tiia life;” •• l know It 
to niy cost; ” we sneak of a joke at another's expense: at 
another a cost would seem to make it a more serious matter 
There la a tendency to use cost of what we pav for a posses¬ 
sion, expense of what we pay for a sendee: we speak of the 
cost of goods, the expense of making tip. Outlay la used of 
some definite expenditure, as for the purchase of supplies- 
outgo of a steady drain or of incidental e.r/*??/;*'*. Sec price.’ 
— Antonyms: gain, ineome, proceeds, profit, profits, re¬ 
ceipt, receipts, return, returns, 
*-ex-iiensi''*mng''n-ziiie, «. A magazine of ammu¬ 
nition for Immediate distribution. 

— ex-pen*e'le**, a. Without expense or cost. 




my Books , Lessing in first series, p, 

[ < L. expatiatus , pp. of exjiatior , < ex, out, 4- spatior, 
walk, < spatium, space.] ex-jin't*I-aCct. 

Synonyms: secAMPLiPY. 

Derivatives: -<*x-pa"li-a'lion, n. The act or 
process of expatiating.—ex-pa'li-a"lor, n.— i*.\- 
pa'I l-R-lo-ry, a. Expatiating; diffusive. 
ex-j>a'lrl-ale, ex-p6'tri-et, vt. [-a'ted; -a’tino.] To 
drive from one’s own country; make an alien to one’s 
native land; change the citizenship or allegiance of 
(oneself) by becoming naturalized in another country; 
exile; banish. [< LL. expatriatus, pp, of expatno, < 

L. ex, from, -f- patria, fatherland, < pater, father.] 

Synonyma: aeenANisn. 

ex-pn't ri-utc, cx-p£'trl-et or -£t,pa. [Rare or Poet.] Ex¬ 
patriated. _,...... _ _ ,_ 

ex-pa"l rl-a'llon, ex-pe’tri-e'shun, v. The act of ex- Cowper Tirocinium 1. 166. Haloeman Analytic Orthography ch. V, §306, p. 50. [l. ’6u.3 

patriating or exiling; banishment; also, the giving up of ex-pe"«1i-on'llal, ex-pPdi-en'shal, a. Of or pertain- [< ex- 4- -Jienthesis in epentuesis.] 
citizenship in one’s native country. Jng to expediency.— cx-pe'Ml-eii'tial-ly, adv. ex-tn»r"gi*-fae'tlon+, it. An awakening. 

In the mutation, which time and expatriation have produced. «*x-pe<PI-nieiU+, n. An expedient. ex-pe'rl-ciicc, ex-pl'ri-fus, rt. [-enceu; -en-ci\g.] 

the iWhal fe««t of modem Judaism bears only a remote rc«era- ex-j>cd'J-lale, cx-ped'i-tct, rt. In old English forest 1 • To become acanaiuted with by personal trial, feeling. 

biauce to it iii it. original institution. laws, to cut off the balls or claws of the fore feet of a -” 

Lyman Aauorr Old Testament Shadows ch. 6, p. 87. [h. ’70.] dog, to jirevent his chasing the king’s deer. [ < LL. 

[< LL. expatriates ; see expatriate.] expeditatus, pp. of expedito, < L. ex, from, 4-pes (ped-), 

ex-peel', ex-pect', v. I. t. 1. To look forward to as foot ] — ex-pe«l"l-la'lIon, «. 
certain or probable; feel nssnred of before the event; ex'pe-dlle, ex'p§-doit, vt. [-di’ted; -di’ting.] 1. To 
anticipate in thought; ns, to exjiect a letter; nil men ex~ hasten the movement or progress of; advance, especially 


dSfc-TdwSf 

✓ T fiiritfiflifi))(/-}£ 9 sop fvpfdifxtv 1 \ to the South as Hell m to the North, 

< Li. expeaien^i te, set expediencv .1 both in hlood end treasure, hut it was worth all it cost. 

Synon yras: advantageous, beneficial, convenient, favor- U. S. Grant Memoirs vol. ii, ch. 41, p. 40. [e. l. w. ’85 1 

able, paying, profitable, sensible, suitable, useful, wise, o -mneo 1 p-rvimni - ™ . 1 

worth while. Sec profitaule. Compare aynoovms for 2, [Rare.] I nxltgal, extravagant, as. an tv man. 

profit; utility.— Antonyms: absurd, Ill-adapted, ill- cx-pe^jwc lul^. [Archaic]. 

considered, Ill-devised, lil-judgcd, Inexpedient, Irrational, Derivatives: — ex - peu'si ve-ly, ex-pei»*e'- 
reckiess, unsuitable, unwise. fnl-iy [Archaic], adv.— ex-pen'*lve-ne**, n. The 

— ex-pc'dl-eiiMy, adv. quality of being expensive or of incurring exjieiise: cost- 

ex-pe'dl-eiit, n. Thnt which fnrthers or promotes a 1 mess; extravagance. ex-peii*e'fiil-ne**t [Rare], 
desired end; means of accomplishing anything; espc- cx-pen'llie-*i*, ex-pen'the-sis, n. Gram. The length- 
daily, means employed in nn exigency; a device; shift. emng of a word by affixes. 

Point to the cure, describe a Saviour’s cross Expenthesis is the lengthening of a word, as by the nse of nf- 

As God’s exjwdicnt to retrieve his loss. . fixes, whether prefixes or suffixes. 


and tile like; uuder<ro jiersonally; make proof or trial 
of; feel; as, to expenence pain of pleasure. 

How long we have possessed the verb expeHence 1 do not ven¬ 
ture to say; bnt, as long ago as 1531, it was used by Sir Thomas 
Klyotj in 159*. hy Nash; ana. before the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, it had become familiar enough to find its wav into diction¬ 
ary. Fitzf.dward Hall False Philology p. 32. [s. ’72.] 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, £r = oyer, eight, e = usage; tlu, machiuc, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at#ui; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 






experience 


015 


explicit 


2*. To tram or practise; as, he experienced himself in self, in his investigations, by the complex of canons which coosti P .\-plal n\ex-Dlen' v 1 / 1 Tooiako nlnin nr rl^r- 

seamanship. lute the experimental philosophy, experimentalizes. rs.ise to 1* n i ^ 

Synonyms : see know. Fitzedward Wall Poise Philology p. 57. [s. ’92.] ??. f™V- m ? a11111 ^ natQ - re -’ or 


ly• adv. In an experimental way; by 


— io experience religion [Colloq., U. S.l, to undergo ex-i>er*i-iiten , liil-ly. a 
a change ot heart; !»• converted. experiment or experience. 

Derivatives ex-pe'ri-cneed, pa. Taughtby cx-per'i-meni-edt, pa. Experienced, 
extierience, practise, or repeated observation: practised; «*x-per"i-iiu*n't inn. ex-perT-mea'tum, n. [-ta, />*.] [L 
skilled; as, an experienced coachman.* ex-pc'rl- ^ment ‘“ioe ri< fl 1111,1 er « ,ei ^ » ciuclal e: 


[L.l 

-pe'rl- Ao rA^.Tiiiicm.—rxpm. .~ -- 

exIirienctJ ^S^in 1 * ° UG " h ° e *' P e r-rec't io u\ n * *An srouslog; a waking from sleep, 
experience... 2. An experimenter. ex-pert'* ex-pert', rt. J. [culloq.j To examine as so cx 

ex-pe'rl-enoe, ex-pl'n £ns, n. 1. Knowledge derived pert, as accounts. 2+. To experience, 
from proof furnished by one’a otvn faculties or seuses; ex-pert', a. 1. Possessing skill and facility resulting 
experimental knowledge; especially, the state of such from experience or practise; practised; dexterous; 
knowledge in an individual, as an index of wisdom or adroit; as, an expert mail-sorter; an expert archer. 2. 
skill; as, he is a lawyer of wide expenence; experience '' " 

teaches. 


Characterized by skill; done or prod need with the ability 
gained by practise; as, expert handling. 3. Proceeding 


workings of; give reasons for; interpret; as, to explain a 
problem; this explains his conduct. 

Nature is full and explicit in her communication of necessary 
practical facts, but is at no pains to explain the reasons and 
methods of those facts. 

Hopkins Evidences of Christianity lect. iii, p. 80. [m. a s.’?8.] 
2+. To make plane; flatten out. 

II. t. To give an explanation. [< OF. explaner, < L. 
explano , < ex, out, + planus , flat.] 

Synonyms: see interpret; solve. 

— to ex pin in njvnv, to get rid of by explanation; ss, 
to explain away a difficulty. 

Derivatives ex-plaln'a-ble,a. That may be 
explnined; intelligible.—ex-plaln'cr, n. 


2. Something undergone, enjoyed, or the like; a partic¬ 
ular instance of experimental knowledge. 

Hard experiences are often the foundation stone* of a successful 
life. Cable Dr. Sevier ch. 34, p. 256. [o. A co. ’85.] 

3. Spiritual exercise of rnind; especially, those feelings 


Derivatives: — ex-pert'ly, 

pert manner; ■■ ■*- 

— ex-pert' 

skilfulness; < _ __ . , - _ 

fio has special skill, 
some departoicnt or 
« 5»»ucu vt practised person; special¬ 
ist; as, nn expert io early editions; an expert in whist. 


A great city must have a limited number of experts , each a final 
authority to be Appealed to in cases where the family physician 
finds himself in doubt. 

2 

on q 
:vlt« 

The expert gives the results of a process of reasoning which can 

1 A YrVnctorArl nnlif kv smam.! omahIP U'm , 1 jfL]H Ojf Eut~ 


Holmes Over the Teacups ch. 6, p. 128. [it. m. a co. *91.] 
Laiu. t A scientific or skilled witness, whose opinions 
questions involving his art or science are received in 


the pfleus of hymenomycetous fungi. [< L. explanatus , 

1. The act, proc- 
CT1 interpretation; elucidation; 
as, he made the matter clear by explanation. 

The perfect explanation of a thing shows all stages of its his¬ 
tory, and exhibits its action and reaction or reciprocal conditioning. 

w. T. Harris Hegel's Logic ch. 28, p. 335. [8. c. ’90.] 
2. Tbe meaning assigned or adduced to explain any¬ 
thing; sense; significance; as, there are two e xplan at ions 
of this passage. 3. The process of settling a disagree¬ 
ment, or reconciling a difference, by explaining the cir- 
cumstances; reconciliation; as, to come to an explanation. 
4. Rhet. That department of invention whose object ia 
to lead to a new conception or modify an old one by pre¬ 
senting the object of discourse intelligibly and favorably. 
Explanation is usually accomplished by definition and 
the explanatory rhetorical processes. See the quotation. 

. The chief and more characteristic work in exploration consists 
in presenting the theme distinctly. . . . The particular processes hy 
which this is chiefly effected are six . . . .—Narration, Descrip¬ 
tion. Division, Partition, Exemplification, ana Comparison and Con¬ 
trast. Day Art of Discourse § 73, p. 66. [s. ’67.] 

[< L. explanatio(n-\ < explano; see explain.] 
Synonyms: see definition. 

lion dr amendsfor; as* to expiate a crime. 11 a r* °“ r J * ex-plan'oto-ri, a. Serving or tend- 

I.»l y ha. expiat'd iri.h oen.orii, of .Lvery ,h, crime „f h. vi „ K of 8 JxnStlon • a ”' hn "SSta o '‘f,?? 
conquered the world. C’RISFI in .V. Am. Review Nov., *91, t>. 621. r e ^P lanatI ® n t as, an explanatory Clause or epithet. 

2t. To avert. [< L. espial™ „p. of espio. < ex. out. 

Th. prev-W-rf ,he »lri« of Ideali.m on I.iurn.no, .nd ,ho ox'pl.n.rt. «7 Explr’ed: fl&. ’ ° hSiS'to «rtolt °»cK 1 'Vv 7=..’i" r .2l‘.V.^ P = 

>ntrarv effect of the prevalence of exj>ericn Holism or empirkinm. e v''lil-a'l In 11 ex'ni-A'slnill n 1 The net nr moons nf ..l™. L.xpiOll, acuieNe. Px-plllll't; ex-plnt't; OX- 

ev T7oiSr*^».* Vor'of mnidn^reparntion orhatisfaclio^ifae 8 for 

p..Sn*SSlml: e Vl. *'oSVho holds 1 the oftLpcrl- ° r f ““l” 0101 ’" 4 : ° r “ 0 alo,lon,c «- , C ^5eh anfnilV G f m - The ttm ° m,t by 

eniiaHsm.— ex«pe"ri-t*n'!in 1-ly, adr Men do what la culled m good Action, ms some piece of courage or 'Milch an angle is less than 300°. Compare complement 

* -- -.- ' ch»rity, much aa they would par a fine in exjnation of daily non- and SUPPLEMENT. [< L. eXlAemetltum, Wbat fills UD < 

appearance on parade. Emerson Essays, Self-Reliance in first ex, out, 4- pleo fill ] 

Ben^, P. 48^ [II. M. A co. *w.] ex-ple't ioiit, rt. Fulfilment. 

2+. A religions ceremony supposed to avert evil. [< ex'ple-llv, -ly. Expletive, etc. Piiil Soc 

h. exjnatio{n-), < expio; see expiate.] px'pl-a- e.x'ple-f Ivts cx'nlg-tiv, a. Serving to fill out or com¬ 
plete; lienee, adue<l or inserted for emphasis, or re- 
(lundantiy. [< LL. exjytetivus, < L. exjiletus, pp. of 

ex']»Ie-to-ry$. 


torical fact, especially perception by the senses, exclu¬ 
ding perception of the necessary relations of fact and of 
intuitive truths, the existence of this mode of perception 
being denied. (2) In Locke's philosophy, every form 
of immediate perception of fact, iocludmg perception of 
necessary relations. (3) The process (and the power) of „„ WM , 
inductive observation and conclusion, especially as re- evidence 
suiting in practical wisdom.. 51. An experiment. [OF., Theeape _ 

< L. txperifhtia, < eXj)eri€n(t-)x, ppr. of exj)erior, try, be mastered only by Special scientists. F. Wharton 

< ex. out, 4- juntas, exjienenced.] dence vol. i, bk. ii, ch. 8, § 434 , p. 398. [e. a bro. ’T?.] 

Synonym*: aee acquaintance; knowledge. ex-i>et'i-l>le+, a. Desirable. 

-experienei* iiieetiiig [U. S.l, a meeting for prayer ex'i»l-a-bl, a. E.xpiable. PnrL. Soc. 

present relate t ludr^eng^oust^^T^enc^ 0 ^ 81S ’ WhCTC t,I08C ex',»l-H-Mo, ex'pi-a-bl, «. That may be expiated or 
ex-i>e"rl -en'll itl, ex-pFri-en'shal, a. Of, pertaining an eTJ)iable ' vrull S- [OF., < L. exjno; 

to, or acquired by expenence; empirical. •* w r - . m , 

branch i,ch. 2, p. 3-Mi. [macm. *91.] ‘ 

[< L. experientia; see experience.] 

Derivatiyea:—ex-iH‘"i*i-en'iinl-iMm, w. In gnosl- 
ology, the theory that all knowledgte Is hasi-d on and must 
l>e li sted by sense and experience as dlstiugulshed from In- 
tuition: opposed to intuitionalism . 


iiienlt. 

Synonyms: see propitiation: aAcniFtcE. 



e.v-per'l-nieni, ex-per'i-ment, r. 1.2. To make ex¬ 
periments; make a test or trial; submit a thing or per¬ 
son to any process or ordeal, as for the purpose of in¬ 
vestigation or discovery; as, he has been exjmimenling 
iu chemistry. 

From evil and forbidden things some good we think to win, 

And to the last analysis experiment with sin. 

auck 

II+. /. ] . To put to the proof. 2. 

F. experimenter, < LL. expenmento, _ x ..,_ ,_ r _ 

see experiment, n.] ex-per'1-iiieii ex- ting or noting expiation; as, expiatory sacrifice. 

]»er'l-III<>llt-]£P+. lJ ow largely the strictly expiatory Idea . . . obtained among 

Derivatives :— e X - l»e r "1-lne II - t n'l 1 O 11 , n peoples Outside of Palestine, we cannot perhaps be wholly sure. 
The act or practise of experimenting.— ex-]»er"l- Stohrs Divine Origin of Christianity p. 107. [ran. a 8. ’84.] 

im n in-il v(e, a. [Hare.] Experimental —ex-per'l- [< LL. expiatorius , < L. expiatus , pp. of ex}Ao; aee 
nieiit-er, n. One who uiakea experiments, ex- expiate.] ex"j>l-n-to'rl-«»nxt. 
l>er'l-ineii-ln"lort. — ex-per'i -meiit-Kl, n. «*x'i>i-lnte+, rt. To plunder; pillage. 

One given to or skilled in experiments; an experimen- ”• 

talist. ^ ex"i»l-ra'llon, ex’pi-re'shuu, n. 1. The coming of 

ex-|»er'l-iiienl, n. 1. An act or operation designed to B 1 n >' thin S \° x an t n / 1 "fturaliy or in course; termination; 
discover some truth, principle, or effect, or to establish c . e * u ^’ e ?piration ot a year; the expiration of a 
or illustrate it when discovered; especially, in science f onlr «ct. 2. The act of breathing out, as air from the 
the arrangement of the elements or essential features of ^ a H°* l , he ©utbreatli- 

som<* object or process so as to permit observation at * n £, , e , death. 3. That whicli Is expired, orthesound 
will, as in testing a supiKisition or theory. 2. Some- 01u< le m respiration. 4. [Ohs. or ltare.1 Exhalation or 
thuig undergoing the test of actual experience, as op- evaporation. [< L.exjnraiio(n-), < exjn/v; see expire.] 
PWfUMWUtj; or uscfulmw b«* been ox.pI?o” , “x*fKi 8 i?, ,1 “^x.p,nVj ex-pir'iso.] I. I. 


fully demonstrated: often used appreciatively; as, 3'our * 
boiwtwl institutions are but an experiment. 3+. Ex- 
liericnce; trial. [OF., < L. cxjieritnentum, < exjienor; 
see experience.] ex-]»er"l-»i»en'tliinj. 

Phrase*:—Cnveiidisli’.N experiment, an experi- 
ineni first made hy Henry Caveodish, allowing the meso 
density of the earth hy mean* of a torsion balance.—<•. 
station, an institution provided with scientific means for 
experimental studies In economic fanning.—Oersted's 
, the deflection of a magnetic needle by bringing near it 
-*-ymr . ■- ■ 


a si might conductor carrying a current o£ electricity, show¬ 
ing that ihc neighborhood uf an electric current is a mag¬ 
netic field.— Sciieiner'w e„ the doubling of the Image of 


interjection, often profane, 
usually employed for emphnsis only; an exclamatory 
oath; na, hia choice of exjuetives was unique. 

I am not aware of ever having used a profane expleth’e in my 
hfa. U. S. Grant Memoirs vol. i, ch. 7, p. 105. [c. L. w. ’85.] 

2. Gram. & Rhet. A word or syllable not required by 
•the sense or construction, but employed for rhetorical or 

rhythmicnl reasons, aa in the first quotation: 

"Tien I do count the clock that tells the time. 

Shakespeare Sonnet xii. 
The Japanese have not an expletive in their language. 

Xeir-l ork Tribune Dec. 11, ’91, p. 8, col. 1. 

3. Something serving to fill out; a mere embellishment; 
an addition. 4. [Rare.] Something used by way of ex¬ 
plicatory addition. 

[We use] ihe words Basilica, Church, and Round Church, to 
designate the three (forms of Romanesque churches], employing 
some expletive when any confusion is likely to arise. Jab. Eer- 
^ ^ _ CA . 1111J1U h A -l in 1 ,u m t GCSSON I list. Arch. vol. i, pt. ii, bk. i, eh. 3, p. 430. [D. M. & co. ’83.] 

_ „ To breathe out; imit"from"tho fungy' 2*.'[ArclmicJ ex'i>ll-cn-l»l(e, ex'pli-ca-bl, a. Capable of explanation 
To send forth, aa a vapor or odor; exhale; aa, the roae or that can he unfolded or made plain. [< L. 

ex/tires fragrance. 3t. To bring to nn end. explicabilt s. < explico; aee explicit, o.] 

II. i. 1. To breathe out the life; die; perish: as, be —ox'plI-cM-ulle-iiewN, n. 

expired at midnight. ex"i»ll-c« ml', ex*pli-ca»d', n. That which Is or is to 

Hi* eyes grew stiff, he struggled, and expired. be explained. [< L. explications, fut. pass. p. of ex- 

Landoh Gebir hk. vii, 1. 275. pltCO; see EXPLICATE, i\] 

2. To come to an end natnrally or in course; tenuinnte; ex'iill-cn le, ex'pli-ket, v. [ ca'ted; -ca'tino.] I. t. 
as, his furlongh expires on Tuesday. 3. To send out I. To clear from involvement or obscurity; unfold; ex- 


*n object hy looking at it out of focus through pinholes la 
* card.— Torricelli’* e., the Inversion of a tube, closed 
*i one end and filled with mercury, iu a vessel of mercury, 
the liquid lo the tube remaining supported at the height of 
nboul SMnches: the discovery of the principle of the mer¬ 
curial barometer. See Torricellian. 

—cx-|»er"l-incii-lst'rl»Hii. I. a. Experimental. 

II. n. An experimentalist. 

ex-per "I-me 11 'I a I, cx-per'i-men'tal, a. I. Pertain¬ 
ing t^>, resulting from, based on, or known hy experi-e.v-pl r'l iijj, ex-pulr'ing, pa. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
incut; guided or proceeding by ex))eriment; ag , expen- uttered at the time of dying; ending; closing; as, expir- 


plain; as, to explicate a mystery. 2+. Toojien. 

II. i. To give an explanation. [< L. explicatus , pp. of 
explico; see explicit, «.] 

Synonyms: see iNTEapwET. 

Derivatives: —ex'pll-rate, a. Unfolded; ex¬ 
plained.—ex'|>ll-ea"lor, n. 


the breath; as, to inspire and exjiire. 4+. To fiy out, as 
shot with a blast. [< F. expirer, < L. expit'O, < ex, out, 

-\-spiw, brenthe.] ex-pj re't. 

Synonyms: see die. 

Derivatives : —ex-plr'a-Mfe, a. That may ex¬ 
pire; mortal.—ex-plr'anf, n. One wbo Is about to . . _... 

expire.— ex-plr'a-lor, n. One who or that which ex- ex"i>ll-c«'llon, ex'pli-ke'shun, n. Explanation, espe- 
pires; specifically, an histrument for sending oat n stream cially of a passage in any text, or definition, aa of a wurd, 
of air or vBjior.— ex-pl r'n-lo-ry, a. Pertaining to by unfolding whnt is implied in it. 
the expiration of breath.— ox"pi-ree', n. [Rare.] A ex'pll»4*n-flv, a. Explicative. Phil. Soc. 

. .. - convict who has served out hia time of punishment. ex'pll-oa-llve, ex'pli-ke-tiv, a. I. Serving to unfold 

mg tn, resulting from, bused on, or known hy experl-ex-pl r'l iijr, ex-pulr'ing, pa. 1. Of, pertaining to, or or explain. 2. Logic. Setting forth in the predicate 
ment; guided or proceeding by experiment; as, expert- uttered at the time of dying; ending; closing; as, expir- something already contained by implication in the sub- 
mental philosophy; an experimental physicist. 2. Per- inn groans. 2. At or just before death; final; aa,ane^- j<?ct; anafytic; said of propositions, and opposed to am- 
taming to, growing out of, or learnetl by personal expe- ptring struggle. 3. That breathes out. jrfiative; as, “man is a rational being’'' and “matter is ex- 

rienee; guided by experience. [< F. experimental, < ex'pl-ry, ex'pi-ri, n. A coming to an end; expiration, tended” are explicative judgments. e.\'pll-cn-lo-ryt 

L .S5«# K i ME i X ?2 n '^ x , , * , "'att withdrew from the firm in 1800, on the expiry of his patent . S 01 ^ proportion* are di«tinL'ui*hed a* explicate or essential, 

Phrase*, expcriim ntnl plillowopliy, philosophy for the condenuinff Htearo-entrine. because they merely affirm of their subject a predicate which is 

that bases Itself exclusively on experiment and observation; Smiles J/en o/Dn-enfion, Murdock p. 143. [ 11 . ’85.] known to belong to it by all who can define tbe subject, 

lnduetlvc philosophy.— »». propoMIliou (Logie), n prop- e V-liU'cale ev-nis'ket rt Lci'-me oa'tivo 1 Tn W. S. JEVON* Lessons in Ixtgic lesson viii, p. 68. [MACM. *78.] 

osltloii founded on experience.-e. rt-liuloii, vital piety « | , 4 ait ’ G x -P ,y U. L-ca tkd, -ca Tixo.J i o ex/,,]:.,.;* ( . X 'r>ll-8it iL 1 It Is unfolded i e Unlahed- a 

as dlHilmtulHhed from mere religious forumllty/ 1 y otlt / or » 1 »; h^nce, to discover bnng to light, or make contJartl^ 
ex-i»c*r / 'l-mpii'lnl-lwl, n. One who inukea experi- known (sooiethmg concealetl or difilcint to get at). a book to mark Its conclusion. Compare finis. 

nieiits, esiiecially scientific experiments; in physical ltAeem*so*rc«m*guhle to over-estimate the force and weight of ex-pl ic'l l, ex-plis'it, «. 1. Plainly expressed, or that 

science, one who proceeds by the exj>erimental method 338 to * r P lainJ y expresses; having no disguisetl meaning or res- 

as distinguished from the mathematical method. r A * 17 ’ p< to ; A V 67 ' ] ervation; definite; open; unreserved. 2. Logic, brought 

ex-pcr"l-iiicii'tnl-i%e, rl. 1. To experiment. 2. To H ^ ’'J Jl , li K of ^xpiscor, < ex, out, + jnscor, out definitely in words; not merely implied : opposeefto 

carry on loveHtlgarIons according to the rules of experl- “hU, < pi*a*. fisti.] implicit. [< L. explldtus, pn. of exnlico. unfold < ex 

mental ndeuee or philosophy. Derivatives: — ex"i>i*-**it'tloii, ex-pis'- out, -f n/ico, fold?] 7 111 7 ’ u,,IO,u ’ < ex ' 

A boy rany experiment in catching fliea, or a nuattcrcr may ex- e»"tor, //.—ex-pls'eii-to-ry, a. Adapted to CX- Svnonvm' exnreas Biitb exnUeit aurt nro nn 

periment In phfloloKy; but n philosopher, when be Kovern* him- piscatc or bring to light; as, an expiscatory question. posed to what Is merely Inipllcft or implied, fhut which fs 


ua - owt; oil; lu-fewd, 10 = future; c = k; church; dh = the; go, aing, iitk; »o; Ihin; 2 I 1 = azure; F. boil, diioe. <, from; +, obsolete; %, variant. 
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explicit is unfolded* so that it may not he obscure, doubtful, 
or amhiguous; that which is express is uttered or stated so 
decidedly that it may not be forgotten nor overlooked. 
An explicit statement is too clear to be misunderstood; an 
express command is too emphatic to be disregarded. See 
plain.— Antonyms: ambiguous, doubtful, implicit, im¬ 
plied, indeterminate, uncertain, vague. 

— ex-pllc'll-ly. flrft'.-eXi-pllc'lt-neRs, n . 
ex-pi ode', ex-plod', v. [ex-plo'ded; ex-plo'ding.] 

1. 1. 1. To cause to burst in pieces hy force from with¬ 

in; break suddenly and violently in fragments with 
noise; also, to cause to expand violently or pass suddenly 
from a solid to a gaseous state; as, the powder exjtloded 
the shell; to explode dynamite. 2 . To show the falsity 
or fallacy of; refute* expose; destroy; as, Professor 
Huxley exploded the theory of nhiogenesis. 

To explode error, on whichever side It lies, is certainly to secure 
progress. MartixeaO Essays, Mill in vol. i,p. 114. [w. V. 8 . ’66.] 
3. Physiol. To develop suddenly or rapidly, as dis¬ 
ease; cause, by an exciting action, to he suddenly man¬ 
ifest, 4. To drive out with violence and noise. 5+. 
To drive from the scene; hoot or hiss away, as an actor. 
II. i. 1. To fly or break in pieces suddenly and with 
a noise; be blown in pieces by internal pressure; make 
a noise as if hy bursting; as, the shell exploded; we ex¬ 
ploded with laughter. 2. To flash noisily into gas or 
flume, as gunpowder^ specifically, in physical science, to 
be changed in chemical or physical state, usually from 
a solid or liquid to a gas (as by chemical decomposition 
or sudden vaporization), so as suddenly to transform 
considerable energy into the kinetic form. The action is 
usually Initiated at some one point or region, as by friction, 
lire, or jar, and then extends unaided throughout the body. 

Nitrogen chloride is extremely dangerous, often exploding apon- 
taneonsly without apparent cause. KLIOI AND SIOKEE Manual 
of Chemistry ch. 8, p. 64. [I. B. & CO.] 

3. To come suddenly to nn end as by bursting; collapse. 

4. Physiol. To break out or become suddenly manifest; 
as, the irritatiou exploded into inflammation. [< L. 
explodo , drive off by clapping, < ex , out, -f- piaudo, 
clap.] 

Derivatives:—ex*plo'ilent, n. Philol . An explosive 
consonant. See explosive, —ex-plo'tler, n. t. Any 
cause of an explosion; one who or that which explodes. 2* 
One who hoots nn actor. 

ex-plolt', ex-pleit', r. I. t. 3. [Recent.] To put to 
use; make completely avnilable; especially, to utilize or 
employ in selfish schemes; bring out for one’s own ad¬ 
vantage without regard to rights or right; as, to exploit 
one’s talent for speculation. 

Foreigners, beware! You are exploited in Paris just as we are 
probably pounced upon in New York. 

F. Sabcey in Scribner's Magazine June, *91, p. 672. 

2 . To search for or after; explore in quest of. 

It is said that the treasures of Paros are to be exploited. 
Bayard Taylor Greece arid Russia ch. 24, p. 2v9. [o. p. p. *65.] 

3. To recount at length; explain in detail; descant upon. 

The rapid industrial development of the South is a subject so often 
exploited as to be familiar to all. 

1. B. Potter in The Forum Nov., *91, p. 382. 
4+. To achieve by labor; accomplish; establish. 

II. i. [Rare.] To explore or experiment. [< F. ex¬ 
ploiter^ < LL. explecto , < explicta; see exploit, «.] 

Derivatives: — ex-ploit'n-bKe, a. That may be ex- 

f doited; available for use.— ex-plolt'a-liv^, a. Tend- 
og or serving to exploit.— ex-pioit'er, n. Oue who ex¬ 
ploits, in any sense.— cx-ploi'tnrc, n. The act of ex¬ 
ploiting; achievement. 

ex-ploll', n. 1. A deed or act; more especially, an 
act marked by or indicative of heroism, spirit, daring, 
or adventure. 

The successful exploits of the rash are rather to be ascribed to 
good fortune than to courage. Cervantes Don Quixote tr. by 
Jervas, pt. ii, bk. ii, ch. 28, p. 616. [p. & c.] 

2t» Profit; advantage. [F., < LL. exjilicta (pi.), writ, 
< L. explicitus; see explicit, a.] cs-iiloll't. 

Synonyms: achievement, act, deed, feat. We speak of 
a thoughtless or careless act, but not of a thoeghtless or 
careless deed. A feat exhlhits strength, skill, personal pow¬ 
er. whether mental or physical, especially the latter; as, a 
feat of arms; a feat of memory. An exploit is a conspieu- 
ous or glorious deed, involving valor or heroism, usually 
combined with strength, skill, loftiness of thought, and 
readiness of resoerce; an achievement Is the doing of some¬ 
thing great and noteworthy; an exploit is brilliant, but Its 
effect may be transient; an achievement is solid, and Its 
effect enduring. See achievement; act. 
ex"i»loI-fa'tlou, ex"nlei-te'sbun, n. 1. The act of 
exploiting; especially, the process of bringing out into 
use of hitherto neglected natural resources. 

The exploitation of Inner Africa through the agency of char¬ 
tered companies is regarded by some as a retrogressive step. 

A. S. White in Harper's Monthly Nov.. ’91, p. 924. 
2. Employment for one’s own use or advantage, or for 
purely selfish ends; strictly selfish utilization, ex- 
ploll'agfej. 

Conditions which survive to-day in the world-wide exploitation 
of labor by capitalized enterprises. 

W. D. Howells in Harper's Monthly Apr., *88, p. 802. 
[F., < exploiter; see exploit, t\] 
ex"|>lo-ra'tlon, ex'plo-re'shun, n. The act of ex¬ 
ploring; a searching; examination; especially, geo¬ 
graphical research through unfamiliar or previously un¬ 
known regions; as, the exploration of Central Africa. 

One should find bia way in the literary world as he learns geog¬ 
raphy, hy map; and not by first-hand exjdorations. 

Mungeh On the Threshold ch. 7, p. 165. [h. M. & CO. *88.] 
[< L. exf)loratio(n-), < exploro: see explore.] 
ex-plore', ex-plor', v. [ex-plored'; ex-plor'ing.] 
1. t. 1. To subject to search or examination; look 
oyer in order to examine; search through the parts of; 
visit or travel in or over in order to note the features, 
conditions, or state of; scrutinize; examine; as, to ex¬ 
plore a country; to explore a wound with a probe. 

Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore. 

Poe Raven st. 6. 

2. [Archaic.] To seek after; hunt for; pursue with 
search, as a road or path. 

Satan . . . towards the gates of hell 
Explores his solitary flight. 

Milton P. L . bk. ii, 1.632. 
II. 1. To make explorations. [< L. exploto, < ex, out, 
-f bforo, cry out.] ex-plor'alct. 

Synonyms: see examine. 

Derivatives:-ex-pi or'a-l>l(c, a.— ex-plor'- 
a-ll v(e, a. Tending to exp]oration; exploring.— ex'- 


p!o-ra"tor, n. Oae who explores; especially, one who 
explores or investigates closely.— ex-plor^a-to-ry, 
a. Pertaining to exploration, or serving to explore; ex¬ 
ploring.—ex-plorc'ineiit, [Rare.] The process 
of exploring. 

cx-plor'er, ex-plOr'gr, n. 1. One who explores; es¬ 
pecially, one who travels, as in n slightly known region, 
in order to make discoveries. 

The explorer entering n new conntry makes snre his line of re¬ 
turn by barking the trees. W. S. JEVONS Principles of Science 
bk. i, ch. 7, p. 122. [SLACM. ’79.] 

2. Any device with which to explore. (1) An instru¬ 
ment for sounding a mine or body of water. (2) A den¬ 
tal instrument for searching a tooth-cavity. (3) A de¬ 
vice for sounding or examining a wound. (4) A small 
fiat coil of insnlated wire employed in a telephone-circuit 
to ascertain the extent of magnetic leakage in a dynamo. 

— submarine explorer. 1. A diving-bell. 2. A 
divers* lantern for examining objects under water. 

ex;plo'*lon, ex-plO'zhun, n. 1. The act of explo¬ 
ding; rapid combustion, decomposition, or other similar 
process resulting In a great and sudden development of 
gases, and consequent violent increase of pressure, usu¬ 
ally accompanied by a loud report. See explode. 

The theory that seems most in accord with our present knowledge 
is, that an explosion occurs from the transformation of the shock 
into heat. The shock may be propagated from particle to particle 
in nn explosive or from one explosive body to another not in direct 
contact with it. 

Marcus Benjamin in Annual Cyc. vol. x, p. 343. [a. *86.] 

2. A sudden breaking apart, shattering, or bursting in 
pieces by internal pressure, as that of gas or steam. 

The whole of Sevastopol was in flames, and every now and then 
terrible explosions took place. 

* Arcii. Forbes Chinese Gordon ch. 1, p. 16. [f. & w. ’89.] 

3. A sudden and violent outhreak; a bursting forth or 
into action, as of physical forces or of human emotion. 

4. Physiol, The discharge of a neural cell. 5t. A 
driving off by clapping. [< L. explosiotn -), driving off 
by clapping, < explosus; see explosive.] 

Synonyms: see rupture. 

ex-plo'slv, -ly, -lies*. Explosive, etc. Phil. Soc. 

ex-plo'slve, ex-pl5'siv, a. 1. Of or pertaining to ex¬ 
plosion; liahle to explode or to cause explosion. 

Voltaire was of impatient explosive nature. 

Carlyle Frederick vol. iv, hk. xvi, eh. 12, p. 363. [H.] 
2. Philol. & Gram. Involving or produced byn sudden 
expulsion of the breath; mute or non-continnous; as, 
one of the explosive consonants (p, 6, (, tf, k , g). See 
mute; surd. f < L. explosus , pp. of exiilodo; see ex¬ 
plode.] ex-])loM-bl(e;. 

— ex-plo'blve-ly, adv .— ex-plo'slve-ness, n. 

ox-plo'sf vc, n, 1. Any substance that may cause an 

explosion by its sudden combustion 
or decomposition. See list below. 

Explosives will not explode in vacuo. 

■When guopowder Is placed in a coil of 
platinum wire (a) attached to thicker 
wires of copper ( b , c) to be connected 
with a galvanic battery, or dynamo, 
and inserted In a large glass jar (e) 

f >laced on an air-pump plnte (/),on ex* 
musting the nlr from the jar, and then 
raising the thin wire to a white heat 
with the electric corrent, the gunpow¬ 
der will not explode. From 15 to 20 
seconds are required for the gradual 
combustion of the powder. When 
mercury or silver fulminates are placed 
In the wire coil and heated 
In a similar w*ay in vacuo, 
about 5 seconds are neces¬ 
sary for their more speedy 
decomposition, whereas if 
heated In the coll In the 
open air the fulminates ex¬ 
plode with a sharp sound. 

If a lock of the most ex* 



Explosive in Vacuo. 

, coil of fine platinmn wire; b, c. 


plosive variety of geocot- «>PPer supports, minnsand plus; d 
too, about a foot in length, within a bell-glass; e. hook 

U aiiRnemteri nver the enli from which the explosive under ex- 

Hod tbcalr.nrSl/r.thcnS! I££!SS “ 
moved, on heating the coil mg tame ’ 

w r hlte-hot by an electric current, the guncotton will slowly 
disappear without any apark or flame. When a teaspoonful 
of nitroglycerin, placed In a metallic cup on a gas-carbon 
pole 2 loebes In diameter, connected with a battery, la 
touched with a pencil of gas-carbon attached to the other 

S ole, although the beat of the electric current is intense, 
lie explosive burns quietly wdtb a green flame; even the 
pressure of the atmosphere la not sufficient to cause it to 
detonate. More than a century ngo Priestley fired gunpow¬ 
der In vacuo, heating it by concentrating the suu’s rays on 
it with a lens or burmug-glass. He Bays: “ As Is well known, 
pow'der will not explode in a vacuum.’* The discoverer of 
this remarkable fact is unknown. R. Ogden Dorexius 
Letter to Standard Diet. May 9, *93. 

2. An explosive consonant; explodent.—high explo¬ 
sive, an explosive stronger or more audden in Its action 
than oidinary gunpowder, as nitroglycerin and dynamite. 
Ltst of Explosives 

Revised by Charles Edward Munroe, Chemist to Torpedo 
Corps, U. S. Navy. 

According to Cundill Dictionary of Explosives,’* Wool¬ 
wich, 1888), explosives may be grouped In eight classes, as 
follows: 

(1) Gunpoicder, ordinarily so called, being a mixture of 
niter, charcoal, and sulfur In varying proportions. Accord¬ 
ing to its use It is called artillery, blasting, eaunon, mining, 
musket, shooting, sporting, or war powder; and according 
to its form it may be cube, gravel, hexagonal, oetohedral, 
pebble, pellet, polyhedral, etc. Among the varieties are 
Bernese (containing 76 parts niter, 14 charcoal, and 10 sul¬ 
fur); hrown (79 n., 18 c., 8 s.); Chinese (61.5 n., 23.1 e., 154 8.); 
cocoa (same as hrowo); Curtis and llsrvey (78.1 n., 12.7 c.» 
9.2 s.); Hartford (79.7 n., 12.6 c., 7.7 s.); Grenelle (76.2 n., 
J1.9 e., 11.9 s.); Mailand (76.2 n., 11.9 e., 11.9 s.); Mletlien 
(75.1 n., 15.9 c., 9 s.); IT. S. military service (75 o., 15 e.. 10 s.). 
Other mixtures end forms include those invented by and 
named after Darcy and Watson, Doremns, Drayson, Good¬ 
year, Greene, Giittlcr, Hodge, Hunt, Maxwell, Meurling, 
Ncumeycr, Nordenfelt, Oliver, Rodmao, Stones, and Wie¬ 
ner. 

(2) Xitrate mixtures other than gunpowder, largely made 
by substituting some other nitrate (as Unit of sodium, bari¬ 
um, or ammonium) for niter. This class includes the fol¬ 
lowing powders: Alx-la-Chapelle, amide, Bennett, Bleck- 
mann, Bolton, Bradhury, Buckley, Budenbnrg, Cahuc, car- 
bo-azotlne, Courtellle, Craig, Dale, Pavey, De Mereader, 
De Terri 5 , Pieckerhoff, dlorrexln, Eaton, Esplr, Esselens, 
FebleJsen, fortls explosive, Freiberg, Gacon, Gallahers, 
glycero-nlter, grenadine, haloxyline, Harrison, herakllu, 


Ileusscheo, llimly, Jabnite, Kfip, Le Bricqelr, Lfesch, litbo- 
fractcur, Lloyd, Lobb, Maxim, Matteen, Miller, Murtineddu, 
Newton, Nobel, Oliver, oriental, Oxland, peralite, Poch, 
pudrollthe, pyrollthe, pyronitrine, pyroneme, Robert’s, 
rock, safety blasting, aaxlfragine, Schaffer’s, Soulages, 
triumph safety, Violette, Walker, Windsor, Wynant, and 
xanthine. 


(3) Chlorate mixtures, essentially those that owe their 
explosive qualities to potassium chlorate, which la com¬ 
bined with a non-explosive but combustible substance con¬ 
taining cartaon and oxygen. This class Includes asphailDe, 
Aogcndre’s powder, Baron and Cauvet powder, Bellford’s 
powder, Bolton powder, Bradbury powder, Bockley powder, 
Callow powder. Chanu powder, Clement powder, Cotter’s 

E owder, Davey r s powder, Davies’ powder, dynamogen, Ehr- 
ardt’s powder, etnlte, explosive paper Fenton’s powder, 
Fleron powder, French green powder, Foch’s powder, gar- 
side powder, Gates powder, Goetz’s powder. Gomez’s pow- 
der, Graham powder, Hafeneggcr’s powder, Hahn’s powder, 
Hall s powder, Hannan powder, Harrison’s powder, IJoch- 
statcr’s compound, Horsley’s powder, jallne, Jolly powder, 
Kellow’s powder, Knaffl’s powder, Kohler’s powder, Macin- 
tosh powder, Melland’s paper powder, Melville’s powder, 
Michalowskl’s powder, Monnler’s powder, MuudellDowder, 
Nlsser’s powder, Nohle’s powder, Paine’s powder, Parone’s 
powder, Pattison’s powder, Peley’sexplosivepaper, Pelller’s 
powder, Pertuiset’a powder, Petry powder, Pohl’s powder, 
pyronome, rackarock, Rave’s powder, Reichen’a powder, 
Reveley’s powder, Reynold’s powder. Kicker’s powder, Rob¬ 
ert’s powder, Roger’s powder, Sandoy, SchleslDger’a pow¬ 
der, Sharp’s powder. Short’s powder, Siemen’s powder, ai- 
leslte. Sleeper’s powder Smith’s powder, Spence’s powder. 
Turpin’s powder, vril, ward’s powder, Well’s powder, white 
gunpowder, Wigfall’s powder, Williams powder, Zallwsky 
powder. 

(4) Compounds c otitaining nitroglycerin. These are es¬ 
sentially dynamites,/, e., mixtures of Ditroglyccrin with an 
absorbent, cither iaert, as infosorial earth, or explosive, as 
charcoal, or some member of the gunpowder or guncotton 
class. They include Abel’s powder, ^Etna powder, aml- 
dogene, ammonia dynamite, ammonia gelatin, ammooic 
powder, ammonikkrut, asbestos powder, atlas powder, 
ballstite, blasting gelatin, Borland powder, Brady powder. 
Brain’s nowdera, Brodensen powder, BurstenbendeRs pow¬ 
der, carbo dynamite, Castellanos powder, champion pow¬ 
der, Clarke’s explosive, Coad’s explosive, Colonla powder, 
Deau’s explosive,diapson, Dittmann’s powder, Dittmar’sex- 

e loslve. duailne. dynamagnite, dynamite, dynamite au char- 
on, dynamite blanche de Paulillcs, dynamite d’ammonl- 
aqne, dynamite de boghead, dynamite ae KriimmeL dyna¬ 
mite de Trauzl. dynamite de Zanky, dynamite grises de 
Paulilles, dynamite noire, dynamite rouge, dynamites de 
Vonges, Engel’s powder, extra powder, fabneljelm, foreite 
Fowler’s explosive, fulgurite, fulmlnatlne, gelatin dyna¬ 
mite, gelignite, giant powder, Girard powder, glonoine 
glukodlne, glyeero-pyroxlline, glyoxlllne, Gotham’s explo¬ 
sive, Gottheil powder, Hecla powder, Heick powder, Hercu¬ 
les powder, Hill’s powder, Illnde’s explosive, Horsley’s pow¬ 
ders, Jodson dynamite, Judson powder, Jupiter powder 
kraft, Lewin powder, lignin dynamite, llgnose, lithofracteur, 
magnesia powder, inatagnlte, nmtaziette, meganite, metal- 
line nltroleum, mica powder, Millot powder, Miner’s friend 
powder, Miner’s Powder Company dynamite, Monakay’s 
explosive, Morse’s explosive, Neptune powder, nitroglycer¬ 
in, nltroleum, ultrollte. nitromagnltc. Nobel’s powder, Norr- 
hln, Ohlson powder, palelne, petralltne, porifera nltroleum, 
potentla, Punsbon’s explosive, rendrock, Rhenish dyna¬ 
mite, rhexite, Ruteoberg’s explosive, safety nitro-powder, 
Scbultze’s powder, sebastine, selenitic powder, scraninc 
Shaein’s powder, straw dynamite, thunderbolt powder, 
tlmnder powder. Titan powder, Trauzl’s dvnsmite, vigorite. 
vlrite, Vogt powder. Vulcan powder, M'arren’s powder, 
wetter-dynamite, Willard’s powder, aud xyloglodlne. 

(5) Guncotton and the nltro*snbstitution compounds 
made bv introducing the nitro (NCM group in the place 
of the hydrogen (H) In hydrocarbons. These Include 
Abel’s guncottoD, acadlne ammonia-nitrate powder, am¬ 
monite, Aodemars pow der. Bantoek, Barnwell powder, bel- 
llte, Bjorkmann’s preparation, Callln powder, carbonit, cel- 
lulosa, Clark’s powder, Cooppal’s powder, Davey’s pow¬ 
der, di-flamyr, Dittmar’s powder. E. C. powder, Favier’s 
fclhoen, forclte = unique, gclbite, Giiles’ powder, gun¬ 
cotton, Huetter’a blasting-compound, indurite, Johnson’s 
powder, Keil’s explosive, kinetlte, Lanfrey’s powder, Lan- 
nov powder, lightning-paper, Liverpool cotton powder, 
lyddite, Mackle’s guocotton, melinite, Muschamp’s gun¬ 
cotton, ultramidlne, nitrated guncotton, nitreslne, nltro- 
beDzol, nitroeoal, nitrocolle, nitrocottoo, nitroglucose, 
nitrolignin, nitrotlne, nitromannite, nitromolasses, nltro- 
naphtlialene, nltropeat, nit rosace hs rose, nitrostarch. nltro- 
tar, nitrotoluol, papier fulminant, patent gunpowder, pe- 
trofracteur, piera, potentite, Prentice powder, Punahon’s 
guncotton, nyropapier, pjToxylam, pyroxiline, pyroxvle or 
pyroxyol, Reeves powder, rifle-guncotton, Robertson’s 
powder, roburite, Rollason powder, romit, sawdust-gun¬ 
powder, Schultze hlBsting-powder, Sehultze gunpowder, 
securit, silotvar, smokeless powder. Titan powder, tonite. 
Tonkin powder, Trench’s powder, Trotman’s powder, 
Uchatius powder, vigorite, Yolnev’s powder, VVahlenberg’s 
explosive. Wobanka wood-gunpbw'der, xyloglodlne, and 
xyloldine. 

(6) Ihcric powders. This class Includes such of the nitro 
compounds as owe their explosive power to picric acid or 
a picrate. They are Abel’s powder, Borlinetto’s powder, 
hronolithe, Brogeres powder, C’asthelaz pow der, Heslgnolle 
pow*der, ecrasite, ennnenslte, Fontaine’s powder, how itlte, 
litbotrite, lyddite, melinite, oxonlte, picrate of potash, 
picric acid, picric powder, Punshon, Tschirner’s powder, 
Turpin’s explosive, victorite. 

(7) Sprengel explosives. This group consists of com¬ 
pounds whose components are non-explosive, but become 
explosive by the addition of oxidizing and combustible 
agents at the time of use or just before. All explosives of 
this class require a detonator. They are Divine’s explosive, 
hellhoffite, oxonlte, panclastlte, rackarock, romit, roselllte. 
and Turpin’s mixtures. 

(8) Miscellaneous explosive* fulminates. Besides the 
foregoing there are a number of explosives that can not be in¬ 
cluded in any grouping. They are of little practical value, 
but they have a place in literature aud are recognized as chem¬ 
ical curiosities. These inelodc Alexander’s fulminating pow¬ 
der, amorces, anllin fulminate, Benedict’s powders, Bicnel’s 
powders, Boosfield’s fulminate, Canonll’s cap, cap composl- 
tion,Caro’s fulminate, Casthelaz detonator, chrornate de ben¬ 
zine diazotee, colliery safety-lighters, Daddow’s fuse. De- 
signolle’s and Casthelaz detonating powder, dinitroglycol. 
Fournier explosive, fulminate of eopper. fulminate of 
mercury, fulminate of silver, fulminate of zinc, fulmina¬ 
ting gold, fulminating platinmn, fulminating silver, Ger¬ 
man spills, Grless explosive. Halm’s priming-composition. 
Hunter’s miuiug-fnsrs, Johnson fulminating powder, 
metallic safety-fuse, Meyer ami Moritz mixture, Mlllhank 
composition, miners’ squibs, nitrate of diazobenzol, nitrate 
of ethyl, nitrate of methyl, nitrate of tin. nitrogen chlorid. 
nitrogen iodid, nitrogen siilfid, Perkin’s fulminating powder, 
ITeisenhammer’s mixture. Rave’s mixture, safety-car¬ 
tridges, safety-fuse, toy caps, tube safety-fuse, Yolney's 
explosive, Weniger’s mixture, VVluiw*arter’s fulminating 
composition. 
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expurgate 
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4. The part of a dramatic, composition that unfolda 
the plot. See climax; denouement. 5. Logic. The 
proving of a general abstract relation hy a supposed con¬ 
crete instance, as in most mathematical demonstrations. 
6. [Rare.] Exposure, as to peril or to the elements. 

-»-, l- . . ... , _ vv [F., < L. ex)xmtio{n-), < expositus; see expose.] 

ex, out, 4- pono, place.] — exponent proposition {Logic), L s ynonyma; 8e e definition. 
a proposition setting forth an expoolbic proposition in cx .„ OH '|.tor, ex-pez/l-tor, n 

^'wiion'l, or thing that repre- pedally, one whomakra an exposition of any work, 

sents the character or principles of something; an au- . .Whoever arranged the Tem; 


eX'pw^liHi ; ilont« a. Spoliation. 

<*x-pol'isht, rt. To polish carefully. 

<>x.pono't, rt. 1. To explain. 2. To expose to peril 
To represent. ^ 

cx>|>o'nent, ex-pb'ngnt, a. Serving to exemplify or 
explain. [< L. exjwnen(t-)s, ppr. ofexpono ^in dica te, < 



lug*rifle with a large powder-eharge and a light bullet of 
pure lead, sometimes explosive, with a hollow point that 
causes it to spread in striking.— e.strnin* a. A railway- 
train for conveying passengers and express-matter rapidly, 
operated at high speed and with few stops. 

— ex*i>refc*/aee, n. 1. The amount charged for 
carrying anything by express. 2. The express business. 

----- --^ . , 3. The things ctfflectively carried by express. 

pos'l-lor, ex-pez'l-t$r, n . One who expounds; es- ex-pres'fdon, ex-presh'ou, n. I. The act of ottering, 
" ' nn ' r ™ *" nf “ nv Wftrk declaring, or representing by written or spoken lan¬ 

guage or by gesture or look; hence, any act or object by 


tion. 4. Atg. A symbol indicating a power, written ex-pos'i-to-ry, ex-pez'i-to-ri, a. 1* Conveying, con- 
above and to the right of the quantity to be raised to the taining, or pertaining to exposition. 2. Logic. Setting 
power: an index. ^ forth the truth about a single thing; instancing, or serv- 

A positive whole exponent indicates the number of times ing ag an instance; ae, an expository ayllogism (one in 
e %oi»u “ndtaitSi ttattbe which the middle term is el^ular). [ < L. erpositvt; eee 

xtracted. A negative exponent indicates tliat the reclpro- -la’tino.] I. i. To argue or reason earnestly with a 
. ...-— 1 ~ J *“ “-" V '"* T " person concerning something done or intended, repre¬ 

senting the impropriety or inadvisability of the course or 
action in question, and urging him to desist or make 
amends: followed by icith. 

lit. t. To discuss; argue. [< L. expoetulatus, pp. of 
expos tuto, < ex, from, -j- postulo , demand.] 

— ex-i>oK / tit-ln / 'lor, n. 

cx-pos"!u-ln'tloii, ex-pes*cbn-[or -tiu-]le'shon, n. 
The act of expostulating; earnest argument or pleading 
with another against some act or course of conduct. 

No expostulations availed with the steel-handed prelate who 
ruled in Rome. * 

Starr Kino Suftsfance and Show lect. v, p. 207. [o. a co. 77.] 

[< L. exjmtulatioin-), < exjxtstulo; see expostulate.] 
ex-pow'tit-Ift-to-ry, ex-pes'chu-[or -tiu-]la-to-ri, a. 


cal of the quantity Is to be raised to the power show n. Aay 
quantity with zero for on exponent Is equal to unity. 

— exponent of n rntio, the quotieut obtained by 
dividing the aotecedeot by the consequent. 

•ex"|>o-uen'tl«l, ex’po-nen'shal, a. Relating to or in¬ 
volving exponents, especially unknown or variable ones. 

Phrases:— exponential quantity, a quantity with 
an unknown or variable exponent - e. series, a series In 
which exponential quantities ore developed. 

<*x"i>o-nen'tlal, n. The function expressed hv e (the 
base of the Napierian system of logarithms) raised to the 
power indicated by the variable; as, e x is the ex}xmen- 
tial of x. 

«x-l»»'nl-blfe, ex-pO'nl-bl, a. Capable of being ex- 
]>lained or expounded. [< L. expono; aee exponent.] 

— rxponible proposition {Logic), n proposition not 


expressed In hot reducible to regular logical form. See Conveying, containing, or pertaining to expostulation; 
exponent. , of the nature of an expostulation, 

ex-port ex-pOrt ,Vt. To carry or send out or away, es- LooisXIV. . . . could answer the expostulatory Magistrate with 
pecially for trade from one country to another. hto*L?£tat c’it md.’ 

The trade of Egvpt wm very gittn with other countries, to CARLVLR French Revolution vol. i, hk. i, ch. 2, p. 8. [H.) 

of 

[< L. exjxjrto. < ex. out, + )>orto, carry.] - - - - - - • 

-c.v-)mrfa*lil(c, a. Fit to be exported; that can 
lie exported.— rx-porl // ft-t>ll / l-ly, n. 
ex'port, ex'pfirt, «. I. That which is exported; in 
general, poods or any article of trade or merchandise 
sent from one country to another; properly, and as used 
in the U. S. Constitution, goods sent to a foreign coun¬ 
try: usually in the plural; as, erjxirts to Europe; exports 
exceed imports. 2. The act of exporting; exportation; 
as, the exftort of rum to Africa. 

•ex"|»or-la'lIon, ex*]>orte'shon, n. 1. Com. The act 
or practise of exporting, or of sending out commodities 
from one country to another for traffic or sale. 

The king forbade the ex}srrtation of wool ami wool-fell* to 
Flanders. LivgarD England vol. hi, ch. 3, p. 152. [E. c. *27.] 


HU health had suffered severely from exposure to winter gales. 

Mackenzie Paul Jones vol. I, ch. 10, p. 260. [h. ’78.) 

2. An open situation or position in relation to the sun, 
elements, or points of the compass; outlook; aspect; as, 
the house had a southern exjmure. 

Some tracts in a happy exposure . . . wear a beautiful and ten¬ 
der green. Hawthorne Mosses, Duds p. 172. [n. M. a CO. *91.* 

3. [Rare.] Something exposed. ex-l>o»'tnret. 
ex-pound', ex-pan no', rt. I. To set forth the signif¬ 
icance of; explain the points, principles, or meanings of; 
interpret; elucidate; as, to expound the law. 2t. To lay 


which some truth or idea is conveyed; as, the expres¬ 
sion of displeasure. 2. That which is uttered; any 
speech or utterance; a saying; also, any embodiment of 
a thought; as, a common expression among doctors. 
3. The visible and outward aspect; the significant or 
characteristic features or appearance; look; attitude; 
especially, the ensemble of the face aa indicating the 
feelings, mood, or character; as, he has a very intelli¬ 
gent expression; the whole ejtpt'ession is severe. 4. 
The quality of having good or proper expressive meth¬ 
ods; the eftectivc utterance or manifestation of thought 
or feeling; expressiveness; aa, she has fine features, but 
lacks exjiression. 

You have no idea of how much expression a back 1* capahle, if 

you make auch things your study. _ 

Haggard The Witch’s Head ch. 2, p. 10. [a. *85.] 

5. Art. The development and exhibition of character 
and sentiment In a work of art. 

Expression ... is the very aoul of composition. 

J. Flaxmax Lect. on Sculpture lect. vi, p. 151. [bell ’65.) 

6. Khet. The mode of uttering a thought or sentiment. 

7. Mus. The style or mode of execution that reveals 
the spirit of a composition, as opposed to mere mechan¬ 
ical production of sound. 8. Alg. A combination of 
symbols hating an algebraic meaning. 9. The pressing 
out of oils, juices, and the like. [ < L. expression-), < 
eorpressus: see express, v.\ cx*i»reN§iiieiitt; ex- 
pres'miiret. 

Synonyma: sec air; diction; lanouaoe. 

Compounds;—ex-pre^'jsionsinnrk", n. A mark or 
word to Indicate the manner In which a musical passage is 
to be expressed, as dim., sfz., ■ C-e.:point ? n— e.» 
stop, n. A stop in a harmonium regulutlug the wind- 
pressure and force of the tones. 

Derivatives : —ex-pres'slon-al, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to expression; possessed of the power of express¬ 
ing; especially, in the fine arts, having the quality or 
power of embodying thought or sentiments in sensible 
form.— ex-iires/slou-Iesis, a. 
ex-prewK'1 v, -ly, -new*. Expressive, etc. Phil. Soc. 
ex-preNs'Ive, ex-prea'iv, a. Conveying or containing 
expression, in any sense of the word; manifesting special 
significance or force; full of meaning. 

There i* no tongue upon earth more clearly expressive of the Na- 
tion’amind. ScilKLEOE VeheW m English ch. I, p.2. [s.’67.] 


[< L. exjyremts; see sxrnE&s, v.] — ex-press'tvc-ly, 
Jwion^Siwmi^t* exjjono; see exponent.] c xlpret^tuniir ex-prcs^mftn'w. [-men, plA An ent- 


2. An exjiort commodity. 3. [Rare.] The act of car- eXm ‘ K £r e x-pres', t*^.' 1. To set forth or manifest to wagon; an express agent or messenger, 
rying out or removing. [< L. ei'lvrtaiio{n-), < ex)x>rto ; th > observation or understanding, especially by written ex-preM', pp. Expressed. 


see EXroRT.] 

ex-porl'er, ex-pOrt'^r; n. One who exports; especially, 
one whose business it is to send goods liy way of trade 
to another country or region; as, an expoi'ter of tobacco. 

rx-poM 1 ', ex-pfiz', rt. [ex-in>sep’; ex-Po'sing.] 1. 
To lay open to any Influence or action; put in the way 
of any power or oj>eration; leave to the action of any 
force or circumstance; as, the wood was exposed to the 
weather; he exj/md the sensitized plate to the light; his 
act exposes him to ridicule. 

Strong mind* are often, at some time or another, exposed to 
doubt and uncertainty incomprehensible to a itrnaller intellect. 

F. Marion Ckawvoro Saraxinesca ch. 30, p.382. [macm. ’88.) 

2. To remove or take out from concealment and present 
to observation; show openly; place so as to be seen; ex¬ 
hibit; as, to exjjose merchandise in a show-window. 

He wa* beheaded on Tower Hill on the fifth of Jnly, 1535. and his 
revered head wa* ignominiotusly exjx>sed on London Bridge. 

iL Lodge Portraits , More in vol. i, p. 47. [ 11 . o. B. ’49.) 

3. To disclose the real character or meaning of, or the 
truth concerning; cause to be generally known; reveal; 
lay bare; as, the whole iniquity was exjXMted; to exj)Ose a 
conspiracy. 4. To place in a perilous or unprotected 
situation; hence, to Rbandon to one’s fate. 

The Hindoo* and Africans . . . CX/*o*< their aged parents, os 
haring become useless. McCosa Christianity and Positivism 
lect. iii, p. 64. jc. A BROS. 71.) 

[Rare.] To expound; Interpret. [< OF. exposer; in 
sense < L. ex/y>sittt8, pp. of ex/y>no, set forth (< ex, forth, 
— jxaio. place); in form < L. ex + LI - petuso; see 
pause, r.J 

Synonyms: see disclose; discover; display. 

Derivatives: — rx-i>o'*nl, n. The act of exi>o- 
8 jng.— ex-|»o / K< i 4l-iiCAM, //.— rxqioVr, n. 

-ex /) '|»o-*c\ ex'po-ze', /i. [F.] 1. An undesirable or 

embarrassing disclosure or exposure. 2. A complete or 
fonnal setting forth of the details, cause, or motives of 
anv act or nets. 

< v-i>os'H, ex-pez'It, vt. To reveal or set forth clearly 
or in detail. 

The law of retribution is fully erpnstted only in the history of a 
great nation. C. Van Norden Outermost him pt. ii, ch. 8, p. 
104. [KAN. A 8. ’82.] 

<?x*|>o-*l'tloii, ex'po-zish'un, n. 1. The act of ex- 
t>osing or bringing to view; formnl presentation; exhibi¬ 
tion; specifically, a public exhibition, ss of art or manu¬ 
factures: generally applied to world's fairs. 

The Knglish Council of Arts and Sciences a 
workmen ... to the Pari* ExjxmU ion of 1867. 

J ^location and Manuat Industry ch. 3, p. 36. [a. ’84.] 

2. An explanation or interpretation of the meaning of 
something, ns of a passage or work; also, any work con¬ 
taining an analysis or interpretation; commentary. 

The preaching which U wholly exposition, men are ant to find 
dull and pointlem. PlIlLUPS BttooKS Lect. on Preaching lect. 
iv, p 130. |E. P. D. *79.] 

3. Jthet. The statement and discussion of an abstract 
or general theme; analysis. 

Erttomition ... In invention dealing with Idea* or generaliza¬ 
tion*. GENUNO Rhetoric pt. II. ch. 6, p. 384. [o. A CO. «t.l 


The act of car- ^ _ 

. ... ..... . r “ w Phil. Soc. 

nr RTvikcn iiinmiiim** mske known * utter* tell “ ex-nrn'brnVe, ex-pro'bret (xm), rt. [Arelislc.] To eeu- 

or spoken language, niSKe h.nou n, niur, ten. &ure upbraid.— cx^pro-lirn 'll out, cx-pro'brn- 

Muric . . . expresses what canaoV be expressed hy worda or [ Arehale] ox-nrn'bra-to-ry, a. 

color or form Lccy Cranr Art and Formation of Taste lect. ex r/ |iro l . in | s ^ J | ollt cx'pro-mish'un, n. Civ . Law. The 
p ’»> u LC . UA V T * J _ . , . act by which a new debtor assumes the obligations of a 

2. Reflextvely, to otter or put foith the thoughts of, f ormeronej who is thereby released. [< L. expromisms, 
as, he expressed liimself in English. 3. To press ^ expromitto , promise to pay, < ex, out, -j- ]m»nitto, 

out; cause to flow or come forth by pressure; as, to ex- , f ’{ h _l*», i//o:send l~e\"nn>.ml8'- 

press the juice of a[)ples; hence, lo extort by force. £or, /o Civ Law. C)ne wlio’hecomes obligated for the 

The expressed juice of the grape wa* the common d rink at every dcbt of anot hcr, tlicrcb V releasing him. 
peasant aboard. Drcmmono Pax l obiscum ch. 4, p. 54. [J.P. 90.] ^ .| >rt> /| )r |. a t e , ex-prO'pri-et, Vt. [-A’TED; -A'TINO.] 
4. To send by express* as, to express a package to a |/ 1Hlt 0llt of one’s own possession; surrender all 
friend. 5. [Archaic.] To make or manifest the image 
or likeness of; resemble or canse to resemble; as, a child 
expresses his parentage; a picture expresses its original. 

[< OF. expresser, < L. expresses, pp. of exprimo, < ex, 
out,-F pretno, press.] ex-prIllicit. 

Synonyma: see speak. 

Derivatives: —«*x - prefer, n. 1. One who 


1. To put out of one’s own possessk , 
claim to; as, to erprojrriate privileges or rights. 2. To 
take from the private owner for public use; ns, to expro¬ 
priate land. 3. To deprive of or exclude from rights, 
privileges, or property. 

A man, for all practical purposes, is as completely expropriated 
if he is not allowed to use his money, ashe is If his money wactuaUy 


taken away from him. MallocK in The Forum Apr., *91, 


actually 

, p. 208. 


repre 

That may be squeezed out.—cx-prews'l-bly, adv— use, the exclusion of the'small “owner or wage-earner 
ex-|>reK*'1c**t,«. Not to be expressed; inexpressible. f rom the ownership of land and other property through 
ex-pre**', a. 1. Set forth or declared with emphatic their centralization in the hands of monopollsta. 
or nnmistakahle distinctness; exact: clearly stated or ex'pn-ntet, a. Spit out. 

shown; explicit; plain; direct; specially prepared; as, cx-pugu', ex-plfln, rt. [Archaic.] To take by storm*, 
there was express provision for strangers. S°IIn Z ' 1 ‘ « Cai Thc C act^^taklm: bv 

Express contract* include . . .debt*, covenants, and promise*. ° ul ’ t ^ .pJS^iiancct.— CX-1» llgn'ei*, n. One who 

Blackstone Commentaries hk. m, <&. 9, P 153. ^“fers hy aKM 
1 came here at this critical juncture, hy the express order of Sir 0 v., ul ,r/||».li|, a Expngnnhle. PHEL. SOC. 

John St. Clair. Washington in Sparks’* B nttngs of M ashing- ^ „ 1+ r ( Tfl eXDe/—ex-lHI JH'ePt, n. 
ton vol. H pt. i, P . 285. [ii. o. a co.^4.} ex-p. I^lon, ei pul&mn. The act’of expelling, or 

2. Pertaining to quick or special conveyance; done, sent, th J ^ of b ’ elng p expelled; forcible ejection; a driving 
or carried by express or hy an express-train; as, an ea*- out . ^ the expu f^ 0 n ot a member from a club, f < L. 
press parcel. expMo{n-),< expitlsus, pp. of exfiello; see expel.] 

Work which merely runs in a fixed groove may be urged on oc- ex „ p „ v . new «. Expulsive, etc. PHIL. Sor. 

c^onally at express apecd without any perceptible injury to the ex-pul^siv, a. Tending or serving to ex- 

q ‘^AMERTON III tell. Life pt. Iv. letter iv, p. Ml. [R. BROS. 74.] pel. CX-pnl'fcl-11VC+,— OX-pill ”* 

^ Exartlv reseinblimr an original* like. T< F. exnres. cx-pune'tion, ex-punc’shim, n. [bare.] ine act of ex- 
i' I ^rL^ ^ EXPnEs""r l ’ L P puuglog or erasing, or the condition of being expunged. 

< chV p fv t t ’ This work will ask as many more officials to make expurgation* 

DerivItiVear-c^^b^'l y, adv. with definitely erpundion,. Milio 

‘ intent or application; exactly and nnmletaknbly; cx-|uniac , cx-ponj, [ex-punced 
* ct terms; as, the condition was expressly named. 1 ♦ To blot, mb, or scratch out; erase, obliterate, as, to 

. , __ _ I'J. _*1. n ti nniA from n r/ill nr 11 rPHfllntlOll OI Cells 


stated i 
In direct 1 


— ex-prens'iieKM, n. Exactness; specificnesa. 

_ ox-presjs', n. 1. A system of transportation (usually 

i sent eighty skilled for goods of small bulk, as packages, trunks, and boxes) 

67. A. MACAarmjR by rapid conveyance, generally managed by organized 
corporations, for use by the public at fixed rates. 

A striking «*pi»ode of thi* [overland mail] service appeared In 
the pony express , hy which for nearly tvvo year* alight letter mall 
was conveyed aero** the continent by solitary rider*. H. H. Ban¬ 
croft California vol. vii, ch. 7, p. 146. [HIST. Co. ’90.) 

2. Any means of rapid conveyance or transmission, reg¬ 
ular or occasional; especially, (1) an express-train; (2) a 

courier. 3. A message; despatch; special comm tin ica- -- - - . 

tion sent with sliced. 4. An express-rifle. 5+. An im- Senate had passed against President .Jackson 
Oge: reprcwmtation. Gt. A distinct expression. cx'im r-gate, ex'purgct wex-pur<gct(xm),»f. [^A- 

Compoundsox-i»r« , j*?» / *i , l // li<s ff. A modern sport- ted; -oa'tino.] Tu clear of whatever is noxiotis or nru 


expunge a name from a roll, or a resolution of censure 
from legislative records. 2. Figuratively, to annihilate; 
efface; destroy; as, to expunge the memory of an offense. 

I assume, also,-that mean* will be found to expunge the blot and 
pestilence of slavery from their [the United Slate*’] free institutions. 

Combe Jtforaf philosojihu lect. xvU, p. S24. [w.h. c. ’41.] 
[< L. expungo, < ex, out, -{- pungo, prick.] 

Synonyma: see cancel. 

Derivativea : — ex - ptmgc'a* nl(e, a. — ex- 
pim'srer, n. One who expunges; specifically, one of 
the United States Senators who favored the expunging 
from tUe journal of a resolution of censure which the 


i-mv, oil; IQ = feud, in = future; e = k; eliureli; db = the; go, slug, iuk; so; lliin; zli = asure; F. bon, dune. <, from; t, obsolete; %, variant. 





expurgation 


0I§ 


extenuate 


clean: pnrge; purify; specifically, to remove or leave out ex-*it e/ll on, ec-suc'sbun, n. A sucking out. [< L. ex- Extensible; specifically, In law, capable of befog seized 
those parts of (a book) that arc indecent or otherwise ob- suctus, pp. of exsugo, suck out, < ex, out, -f tntao, suck.] under a writ of extent.— ex-ten«l"i-bil'i-ty, n.— ex- 
jectionable. ex"*M-ua'flon,«. Same as exudation. n*ii*Hlo**t, «. Limitless in extension.— cx-teiid'le**- 

From the Greek down through Chancer to Shnkspeare, we ex- eX-SIlf'llafC, eC-spf'let, ft. [-FLA'TED; -FLA’ T1N0.] ( -l* I 1 .' . ,, X-tf‘M<l nre + , tt. Extent. 


nrgate l>efore we 


down through Chancer to Shakspeare, we ex- OX-SIlf'llat e, eC-S 
read the old drama and novel in onr parlors. Eccl. To drive off 

[jps in Earth American Rev, Nov., *79, p. 444. ev jj npirit) by blow 1 


pur at... _ _ 

Wendell Phillips 

[ < L. expurgatus, pp. of expurgo , < ex, out, purgo; 
see pudge.] ex-i»nrire't. 

— ex-|»iir' / ga-fo / rl-iilt, a. Pertaining to expur¬ 
gation; purifying. ex-|>tir // g:a-li» / rl-oiiw^.— rx- 

l»nr'g:n-io-i*y, a. Serving or tending to expurgate. __ ___ v 

ex"pitr-fr«'tlon, cx’pur-ge'shmi, n. 1. The act of ox-*n'per-ntet, rt. To surpass; exceedV x-hii 
expurgating; cleansing; purilication. 2. Astron. The n-blet, cx-Hii't><i-nure+, n. Excess: sun 
emergence of the sun or moon from a state of eclipse, «»x-Kii'i>i*r-niitt, a. Surpassing; exceeding. 


by bio win; 

spirit) by blowing: a " 

sufttatus , pp. of exsufflo, . _ 

upon, < sub, under, -f flo, blow.] ox-mi rile}. 

Derivatives : — ex"snf-fla'fIon, n . 1. Exor¬ 
cism by blowing. 2+. A blowing; blast.— ex-*n P- 
fll-cnte, a. [Archaic.] Inflated; empty; frivolous. 


Broad id proportion to the height: 
stud of type; as, so extended letter. 

THIS IS EXTENDED TYPE 

4. Her. Displayed. ex.fetikc'J [Hare]; ex-leul't. 
— ex-ten«IV<My, adv. 

ex-leml'er, cx-tend'gr, n. I. One who or that which 

<>+ A uilrvornr 



Die sand»dollar . . . creeps along beneath the %and with * alow 
gliding motion, by means of the myriads of minote extensile 
suckers with which it is furnished. A. E. Veesill in Rn>. U. S. 
Fish Commission 'it -'72 pL i, ch. 18. p. 36. {gov. ftg. off. '73.] 
[< L. extensus; sec extensive.] 


to the esthetic faculties; refined; delicately beautiful. out or being conspicuous; & projection. ex-ten'*!le, ex-ten'sll, a. Zool. Capable of extending 

Here is just the moat exquisite chain that was ever wrought, ex'fnut, ex'tont or ex'tant (xiii), a. 1, Still existing or of extension; cxscrtilc; extensible; protrusile. 
andof the purest gold. Coofer Redskins cb. io, p. 164. [s. * t. '57.j and known; still to be seen or found; living; as. many ~ - - - 

2. Having unusually refined perception or judgment; copies are still extant In the provinces. 2. [.Archaic.] 

delicately sensitive and accurate; ot keen esthetic dis- Standing out: manifest; conspicuous. 3+. Protruding; 
crimluation; nice; fastidious; as, exquisite taste. projecting. [< L. extan(t-)s, ppr. at ea'to, < ex, out, -f 

In Horace, the exquisite skill cooperated with exquisite nature; StO, Standi] 
in Lucretius, the powerful nature disdained the skill. CX-t ein'po-ri! 

De QUiNCET Essays on the Poets, Keats p. 81. [t. * f. ’59.] t cni"po-rnl' 

3. Causing or marked by intense or extreme emotion; —ex-cem'po — , 

excittDg or fitted to excite extreme pleasnre or pain; in- ex-f eiii // |>o-ra'ne-ou*, ex-tem’po-re'ng-us, a. 
tense or poignant; as, exquisite rapture or pain. Hone or made without much or any preparation; cora- 

Never the exquisite pain, then never the exquisite hliss. P op cd or ottered on the spur of the moment without hay. 

Frances It. Havergal Condensation et. 11. mg been studied or digested; offhand; unpremeditated; 

as, an extemporaneous oration. 


lit* a. Extemporaneous; extemporary.—ex- nr P r 9 c . 0#ff 

Pi«t yt* n. Readiness inspe&kiitg extempore, extending, or the state of being extended; a reaching or 
o-rnl-lyt* ado. stretching out, as in space, time, or scojk*; prolonga- 


4t. Deep; learned. 5. Very carefnl; curious. [< L. 
exquisites, pp. of exquiro, search out, < ex, out, + 
quvero, seek.] 

Synonyms: see beautiful; choice; dainty; deli¬ 
cious; ELEGANT; FINE. 

Derivativesex'qiil-site-ly, adv. In an ex¬ 
quisite manner; delicately; refinedly; sensitively; accu¬ 
rately; extremely; as, exquisitely fine taste; exquisitely 
happy.— cx / qul-*lf e-ne**, n . 
ex'qul-slfe,/?. An over-nice person; usually, a man 
very dainty in dress or manners; a fop; dandy: dude. 

Exquisites are oot of place lo the pulpit, they should be get np io 
a tailor's window. Spurgeon Lectures to my Students lect. viii, 
p. 132. [P. * A. ’75.] 

— cx'<ini-*it-i*iii, n. [Rare.] The cooduct or charac¬ 
ter of ao exquisite; dandyism; foppishness. 

<‘x-<iuiM / i-liv(e» cx-ewiz' 1 -tlv, «. [Rare.] Inquisitive.— 
ex-t|ii|!s / i-rivc-ly+, adr.— <!x»qui*'i-tlve-iicxgt, n. 
ex-smi'gnine, ec-sap’gwln, a. Having no blood. 

Derivativesex-snn'gui-nnte, rl. To deprive of 
blood.— ex-sn n'giiiiied, a. Deprived of blood; pale; 
bloodless; as, an exsanyuined countenance.— ex"nmi*. 
guin'i-ly, n. Pathol. Deficiency of blood; anemia.— ex- 
srin'gni-uns, a. Med. Woodless; deprived of or de¬ 
ficient In hlood. cx-nii'giii-oiiHt; cx"Hiiii-gimi / e- 

oiint; <‘x-HHii'gul-nouHt. _ _ _ . ___ 

ex-Kcliui'* ec-eind', vt. To cut off; sever from (a body ex-fem'|>o-rn-ry, ex-tem'po-rd-rl, a. I. Extempn- 
or organization). [< h. exsci?ido,< out, — scindo, cut.] rancous. 2 . Mndc for the occasion; extemporized; ns, 
ex-weribe't* rt. To transcribe. an extemjwrary shelter. 

ox-script T, n. A transcript. . _ _ -ex-tciu'po-ra-ri-lyti adr. Extemporaneously, 

ex-surl |> lur*a|, ec-scrip chur-al or -tiQr-al, a. Found ex-Cein'iio-re, cx-tem'po-ri or -re, a. Extemporaneous; 
outside the Scriptures; especially, not warranted by unstudied. 

Scripture. 

JZntom. Irregu- 


The celebrated Italian poet, Metastasio, was the son of a coin moo 
mechanic, and used when a little boy to eing his extemporaneous 
verses about the streets. 

Waylanu Pursuit of Knowledge vol. I, ch. 3, p. 46. [n. ’59.] 
2. Given to speaking without written or prepared mate¬ 
rial; as, an extemporaneous preacher. ex-tem"po- 
rn'ne-ant. 

Synonyms: extemporary, extempore, impromptu, Im¬ 
provised, offhand, unpremeditated. Extemporaneous is 
now chiefly applied to addresses of which the thought bas 
been prepared, and ODly the laoguage and incidental treat¬ 
ment left to the suggestion of the moment, so that an ex¬ 
temporaneous speech Is understood to be any one that Is 
not read or recited; impromptu keeps Its original sense, 
denoting something that springs from the instant: the im¬ 
promptu utterance Is generally brief, direct, and vigurous; 
the extemporaneous speech may eliance to be prosy. Off¬ 
hand Is still more emphatic as to the readiness and free¬ 
dom of the utterance. Unpremeditated Is graver aod more 
formal, denoting absolute want of preparation, but Is rather 
too heavy a word to he applied to such apt, ready utterance 
as Is generally designated by impromptu — Antonyms: 
elaborated, prepared, premeditated, read, recited, studied, 
written. 

Derivatives: —ex - teui"i>o -rn'ne-on* - ly, 
adv .— ex-toi»i"i>o-ra'ne-oiiK-uex«, n. 



A Beetle (Apate 
terebrans), 


ex-seu lp'tate, ec-sculn'tet or -tst, a. 
larly incised, as if carved. [ < L. ex- 
scmptu8, pp. of exsculjx), < ex, out, 

-f- sculpo, carve.] 

ex-seitlp'tlon, ec-scnlp'shun, n. 

The net of cutting or carving out a 
cavity. 

ex-sec*I',ec-sect', vt. To cutout. [< 

L. exsect us, pp. of exseco, < ex, out, 

-f- seco, cut.] — ex-see'llon, n. 

Surg. The act or operation of cut¬ 
ting out or away, as part of a limb or 
a short length of bone, especially 
when near a joint, 
ex-serl'ecl, cc-s£rt'gd, a. Protruding from surrounding 
parts, as the stamens or style beyond the month of some 
tubular corollas; thrust out; unsheathed. [< L. exsertus, 
pp. of exsetv, thrust out, < ex, out, -f- join.] ex- 
ert'$; ex-erl'edj; ex-*eri'J. 

Derivativea: — ex - xert'ile* a. Capable of being 
thrust out; protrusile.— ex-ncWtion, n. The act of ex- 
serting, or the state of being exserted; protrusion, 
ex-sle'eaiif, ec-sic'ant. I. a. Drying up or out; pos¬ 
sessed of drying properties. II, Any medicine with 
drying properties. [< L. exsiccan(t-)s, ppr, of exstcco, < 

' ' nke ' 1 — ^ --- 1 — 


He . . . hod always extempore worda, if not extempore nense, 
at command. 

JIaria Edgewohtii Moral Tales, Gaoel Aunt p. 29. [L. ’87.] 
Synonyms: sec kxtemuoeaneous. 

— ex-teiii't>o-ri-ii«**K+, n. 
ex-f em'po-re, n. Extemporaneous composition. 

A poet 1 I will challenge him myself presently at extempore. 


BEN Jo.nsoN Every Man in his Humour act >i, ac. 1. 

ex-f eni'i»o-re, adv. Extemporaneously; without stud- 


D -» - |-T - 

tion; enlarge men!; extent; increase of dimension; as, 
the extension of a boundary; an extension of the time. 

The freedom of the American colonic**, their union, their exten¬ 
sion throogh the West, became the three object* of the remaining 
years of Franklin. 

Bancroft United States vol. ii, epoch i, ch. 5, p. 388. [a. ’83.) 
2. That which Is added in order to extend; an annex; 
addition; as, he built an extension to hie stable. 3 . 
Physics. That property of matter by virtue of which it 
occupies space, or has length, breadth, and thickness. 
4, Com. The act of a creditor allowing to a debtor 
further time in which to pBy a debt. 5. Law. Po>*t- 
ponement of the time set fora legal procedure. 0 . Surg. 
The drawing of a limb in the direction of its axis awav 
from the trunk, so as to prevent the ends of a fractured 
bone from overlapping. 7. Logic. (I) The capacity 
of a general concept to cover the specific classes or in¬ 
dividual things connoted by it; the degree of applica¬ 
bility belonging to a notion. (2) All the tilings, 
collectively, of which a term is predicahle: opposed to 
intension. 8 . Spatial continuation; mere distance or 
room without regard to any object In space; especially, 
in mathematics, the quality of being extended in one or 
more of the three dimensions of space; also, space re¬ 
garded as having dimensions. [< L. extension-), < 
extenxus ; see extensive.] cx-Icii'kii ret. 

Synonyma: see accession; addendum; addition; 
APPEXOAGE;BRANCH;INCREASE. 

Compounds, etc.:— ex-teu'*ionsnp"tm-i*ii"rii*. n. 
An appliance for lengthening or straightening a contracted 
limb.— e.ditmk, n. A trip-houk. — o.*rcn ell, n. Co re¬ 
building. An adjustable reach or liar between the trucks 
of a logging-car.— university <*., a system forexteoding 
the advantages of university instruction bevond the limit 
of universities, by the establishment of lecture-courses and 
classes In populous centers. 

The term University Ertrnsfon is comparatively new in this 
country, but the thing iteelf is old. 

H. B. Adams io Educational Review Oct., VI, p. 220. 

— ox-ten'Hinn-nl, a. Of or pertaining to extension; 
having extent.— cx-teu'sion-iM, n. An sdvocate of or 
a believer In extension, as of tlic territory of a state, 
ex-len'si-f y, ex-ten'ei-ti, n. Psyched. An element of 


sensation from which. Recording to some authorities, 
]K*rception of extension is derived. [< L. extensus; see 
led or special preparation; as! he spoke 'extemmre. [< extensive.] . 

L. ex tetrqtove; ex, from; temqxwe, abl. s. of tempus {tern- ex ‘5 eu /'!' * a. Extensive, etc. Phil. Sou. 

jmr-), time.] - ex-lcn'slvc, ex-ten'siv, a. 1. Extended widely in 


... . ..... , jlfow- ex-feiii'|>o-rize, ) ex-tem'po-raiz, v. 
Ing Exsculptate ex-lem'i>o-rl.He, [ zino.1 I.t. Toma] 
Markings. ——*-—-- 


f-mzED; -nr- 
,ke or compose 


space, time, or scope; great; wide; as, extensive trade. 

Mrs. Jellyhy . . . haa devoted herself to an extensive variety of 
without "preparation; provide offhand; do unpremcSita- P ° bhc BobjeU6 at House ch. 4, p. 66. [e. a l. *86.] 

t» a ^t° rxtem)x>nze a shelter. 2. Of or pertaining to extension. 3+. Capable of being 

II. i. To siieak or to compose and perform without extended. [< LL. extensHus, < L. extendo. pp. txkn- 
icditiition; compose and debver or perform a rhetor- *,/*• rv-rwri t 


premedintion; compose and deliver or perform a rhetor¬ 
ical or musical piece on the spur of the moment; as, he 
extemjx/rizes with freedom. 

It was the custom for a poet, crowned at the canitol, to extempo¬ 
rize or recite in verse, ere receiving the destined bavs. Mme. Be 
StaEl Corinne tr. by Isabel Hill, bk. ii, ch. 3, p. 29. [w. i. F.] 
Derivatives:—ex«tcm"po-ri-zn'tIon, -sn'tion, 
n. J. The act or process of producing or delivering e.\- 


ex, out, -f- sicco, make dry, < siccus, dry?] 
ox'Sic-cn'lne, t ec'sl-k^'tt or -cg'te, -tnl or -tt, n. pi. [L.] 
ex^Hle-cn'ri, ) Feminine & Masculine for dried plants and 
dried fungi, respectively.] Hot. Dried specimens of plants, 
especially in numbered sets for herbariums. [C.J 


sus: see extend.] 

Derivatives: — ex-ten'slve-ly, adv. 1 . To a 
great extent; so as to be extensive: widely: as, he en¬ 
gaged extensively in speculation. 2 . In relation to ex¬ 
tension; as, an object extensively considered.— ex- 1 en'- 
*lve-»CKS, Tt. I, The state of being extensive. 2. 

... .... ..* ... uv,...,.u B .... sjmcB9 EXTESSITV. St. Extensibility. 

temporaneously. 2. Any composition, cspeeiallv a musical ex »» e-ler, ex ten-som'e-t^r, n. Amicrometer 

composition, produced extempore; improvisation.—ex- by which to measnre the expansion of a body, as a bar 
lem'i»o-ri"zi*r or -scr, n. One who extemporizes. of metal. [ < L. extensus (set* extensive) -f- -METEn.] 

If you are in a genial mood, who is better than such extempo- CX-ldlSor, ex-teller, n. [LL.] Anat. A muscle that 
ri: f r « ^hog and nature-good-hearted fellows-as Sterne causes extension. St*e illus. under MUSCULAR SYSTEM, 
and Pieldiog! Mitchell Reveries, &ea»Coal p. 56. [s. 88.] ex-tent'* ex-tent', Tt. & vi. [Scot.] To assess; be assessed. 


ex'xili-Fiite, ec'sik-et or ec-sik'Ct (xm), rt. [-ca*ted; ex-lend', cx-tcnd', v. 1. t. 1 . To make larger in ex-lenl', n. 1The dimension or degree to which any! 


-casting.] To diy up or out; remove moisture from. 

We know and are assured that the exsiccated branches of that 
aocient olive llsrael] shall again be grafted io. 

J. A. Alexander Sermons vol. i, ser. ii, p. 43. [s. ’60.] 
[< L. exsiccatus, pp. of exsicco; see exsiccant.] ex'- 
lc-rnle£. 

Derivatives:—ex"* I e-ca'I I on, n. 1 . The proc¬ 
ess of evaporating or drying up or out. 2. The resulting 
state of dryness; desiccation. ex"lc-ea / 4 ion$.— ex- 
*le'ca-lt v(e. I. «. Tending to make dry; possessed 
of drying power. II. n. An application that has a dry¬ 
ing effect.—cx'ale-en "tor, n . Same as desiccator. 
ex-Hil'i-Fii-cy, ex-sll'l-yn-sl, n. [Bare.] A leaping forth. 
i , x"‘*o-ln'llon* cx‘o-IQ' 8 liun, »*. {Rare .1 A relaxing. 

ex-spu'lW'shnn, 7t. [Rare.] Spoliation. 
ex"*pn-i / ti«>ii* ex'splu-ish'un, n. [Rare.] Expectoration. 
rx^pii-i/tioiiL—Fx-M|>n'lo-ry, a. [Itarc.] Ejecting 
or ejected, as by spitting; spit out. 
ex-*tl|>'n-)ate, ex-stip'yu-lcl or -let, a. Bot. Destitute 
Of Stipules. [< EX- -}- STIPULATE.] 
ex'slro-plij^ec'stro-fl, n. Terat. The congenital ever¬ 
sion or turning outward of an organ or of its inner sur¬ 
face; as, exstrophy of the bladder. [< Gr. ekstrophe, 
dislocation, < ek, out, -\-strephb, turn.] 
ex-*iu*'<*ou*, ec-suc'us, a. [Archaic.] Devoid of sbp 
or jnicc; desiccated. ex-nc'eon*t. 


spnee, time, or scope; carry out farther tlian the original 
point or limit; enlarge or lengthen the bounds or dimen¬ 
sions of; lengthen; widen; enlarge; prolong; as, to ex¬ 
tend a railway; the government expended its territories; 
to extend a vacation. 2. To reach or stretch ont; ad¬ 
vance; put forth; as, he extended his hand. 

IIiB other parts besides, 

Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 

Lay floating many a rood. Milton P. L . bk. 1, 1. 195. 
3. To hold out for the acceptance of others; offer; 
grant; as, to extend a courtesy; he extends his forgive¬ 
ness. 4. Law. ( 1 ) To appraise at yearly value (lands 
or tenements belonging to one who’has forfeited n re¬ 
cognizance). (2) To seize under a writ of extent. .See 
extent, 2. 5. [Hare.] To put forth the strength of 

(oneself). 6 +. To seize; take possession of. 7+. To 
extol. 8 +. To nlant. Ot. To survey. 

II. i. To reacn in dimension, time, or scope; be con¬ 
tinued; stretch; he prolonged j as, the Mississippi ex¬ 
tends through several States; his power extends to other 
lands. [ < OF. exlendre, < L. extendo, < ex, out, -b 
tendo, stretch.] 

Synonyms: see add; amplify; protract; spread; 
stretch. 

Derivatives:— ex-teml'niit, rt. 1. Outstretched; 
exteodiog. 2. Her. Displayed.— ex-tcitd'l-hl<o, a. 


thing is extended; sometimes, also, the object as being 
of a given dimension or degree; the limit to which any¬ 
thing reaches; size within given bounds: bulk; compass; 
reach; range; as, the extent of his power. 2. Law. 
(1) A writ directing the appraisal of lands at their vearly 
value, and their delivery to a creditor for a limited time 
to satisfy his claim. (2) A writ Issued against the body, 
lands, aiid goods (rt) of a crown debtor, called extent in 
chief; ( b ) of one indebted to a crown debtor, called ex¬ 
tent in aid; also, a special writ against the lands and 
goods of a deceased crown debtor. 

The noble'Lord say* that ao extent must in three weeks arrest 
their property if parliameot does not interpose. Fox m Good¬ 
rich’s Brtt. Eloquence, East India Bill p. 469. [h. *87.] 

3. Logic. Same as extension. 

The extent ot a notion originally and properly signifies the num¬ 
ber of individuals to which it is applicable. 

Porter Human Intellect pt. iii, ch. 2, p. 396. [s. *68.) 

4t. An extending; meting ont: distribution. [< OF. 
extents, < L. extent us, pp. of extendo; see extend.] 
ex-ten'«f urc+. 

Synonyms: see end; magnitude. 
ex-tPii'u-nte, ex-ten'yu-et, r. [-a'ted; -acting.] I. 
t. 1. To represent as less blameworthy than it might 
be; diminish the gravity or importance of* mitigate; 
palliate: said of something wrong or censurable. 


sofa, tirm, «sk; at, fare, accord; element, £r = over, «ight, 9 = usage; tin, machine, i = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rvile; but, burn; aisle; 



exterior 


049 


extra- 


Nothiog coo be more ridieuloos. indeed, than the way in which 
we exonerate each other'* vices lind extenuate our own. Haz- 
UTT H'orA-s. Table Talk in vol. i, first series, pt. i, p. III. [L.] 

2. [Rare.] To make thin or weak; attenuate. 3. [Rare.] 
To diminish in estimation; depreciate; detract from. 

The question of bis death is enroll’d in the CapitqJ; his glory not 
exten tailed* wherein he was worthy. 

Siiakspeaek Julius Cccsar act Ui, sc. 2. 
It. i. [Rare.] To become slender or attenuated. [< 
L. exttuuatus, pp. of extenuo, < ex , out, + tenuis, thin.] 

Synonyms: 9ee palliate. 

Derivativesex-teii'u-ale+,«. Thin; slender. 
— ex-teii'u-n"tlug-ly, adv. In a manner to exten¬ 
uate; so as to minify or excuse.— ex-ten"ii-a'tlou, 
n. The act of extenuating, in any sense; palliation; ex¬ 
cuse.— ex-len'u-a-tl v(e. I. a. Serving to extenu¬ 
ate; extenuating. II. n. An extenuating pica.— ex¬ 
it* it'll-a "tor, /*.—ex-ten'u-n-fo-ry,a. Palliative, 
ex-te'rl-or, ex-tl'ri-$r, a. 1. Situated outside of some¬ 
thing else; beyond the limits; external; outlying; aa, an 
exterior earthwork; objects exterior to the mind. 

Since the *ao u exterior to the moon’s orbit, its tendency will be 
to draw the moon away from the earth. O. M. MlTClIEL Planet¬ 
ary and Stellar Worlds loot, v, p. 137. [O. M. * CO. ’70.] 

2. Forming the outer side (of); constituting or connect¬ 
ed with the external ]«m: as, the exterior side of a 
house; a beautiful exterior apj)carance. 3. Immediately 
and outwardly manifest; uoted by the senses; visible; 
as, exterior virtues. 

It i* true that these laws are verified in the observation of the ex¬ 
terior world. tv. S. JEVOKS Prin. of Science p. 7. [macm. T9.] 

4. Acting or originating from without. 5. Dot. (1) Outer. 
{2) Anterior; said of n dower. 6. Astron. Having an 
orhit outside of the earth's: said of a planet. [< F. exte- 
rieur , < L. exterior , compar. of exterus, exter , outside, < 
ex out.] ex-te'rl-alt. 

Derivativesex-t*’"ri-or'I-ly* n. [-ties, pi.) 1. 
The quality or state of being exterior; especially, the prac¬ 
tise of ceremony rather than of Inward virtues; super¬ 
ficiality; externality; as, exteriority In religion. 2. Some¬ 
thing that Is exterior; an outward circumstance.— ex-te'- 
ri-iir-lzc, rf. To externalize.— ex-t**"ri-or-i -zn'- 
lion, «. ux-tu'ri-or-ly, adr. 
exdc'rl-or, n. 1. That which is outside; the outer 
])art, surface, nr aspect: the external features; outside; 
as, the exterior of a huilding; an artistic exterior. 

The exlertor of Warwick Horn** wai of a grey, hot dingy atone, 
and preaented b half-fortiriod and formidable appearance. BUL- 
wer-LyTTON Last of the Barons bk.ii,ch. t, p. 61. [k. a 8. ’67.1 
2. Hence, the sum of observable qualities or traits; 
one’s manner, dress, or deportment; one’s outward con¬ 
duct; as, a man of fine exterior; a polite exterior. 

Don’t be deceived by a facile exterior. Tender men sometimes 
have strong wills, 

Emerson Conduct of Life. Behavior p. II. [it. It. a CO. ’68.] 
©x-ter'inl-iiHle, ex-tgr'mi-net, vt. [-na'ted: -na'- 
ting.] 1. To destroy entirely; extirpate; annihilate. 

Every natioo has a right to attack and exterminate them [pi- 
rateaj without any declaration of w ar. 

KJtNT Commentaries vol. I, pt. 1, lect. ix, p. 184. 
2. Alg. To eliminate (an unknown quantity). 3. 
[Rare.] To drive beyond the borders of acounlry; exjiel. 

Among the Athenians, whatever was the cause of a man’s death, 
by falling opoo him, was exterminated or cast out of the domin¬ 
ions of the republic. BLACKS TONE Comm. bk. I, cb. 8, p. 3U1. 

[< L. exterminates, pp. of exter mi no, < ex, out; and 
see terminate, r.l <*x-ter / mlne+. 

Synonyms : annihilate, banish, destroy, eradicate, expel, 
extirpate, overthrow, remove root out, uproot, wipe out. 
The word exterminate is applied to races of men or ani¬ 
mals, and la oow almost exclusively used for removal by 
death; Individuals arc now said to he banished or ex¬ 
pelled. Eradicate Is always applied to numbers or groups 
of plants which It is desired to remove effectually from 
the soil; a slogle tree may be uprooted , but Is not said to 
be eradicated; we labor to eradicate or root out noxious 
weeds. To extirpate Is not only to destroy the Individuals 
of any race of plants or animals, but the very stock, so that 
the race can never be restored; we speak of eradicating a. 
disease of extirpating a cancer, exterminating wild beasts 
or hostile tribes; we seek to eradicate or extirpate all vices 
and evils. See AnoLisa.— Antonyma: augment, beget, 
build up, cherish, colonize, develop, foster, lucrease, plant, 
popalate, propagate, replenish, settle. 

Derivatives : —ex - tor'll! 1 - na-l>l(e, a .— ex* 
Icr'inl-ua-f 1 v(e. I. a. Tending or serving to ex¬ 
terminate. II. n. Thatwhichexterminates.-ox-ler'- 
inl-na"lor, n. —ex-ler'ml-HH-lo-ry, a. Tending 
to exterminate; of or pertaining to extermination. 
©x-ter"iiil-na'tlnn, cx-tfirTni-nd^fonn, n. The actor 
process of exterminating, in any sense; total destruction; 
annihilation; extirpation; eradication; in algebra, elim¬ 
ination; as, the extennination of the unknown quantity. 

Mary IQuecu of Scots] iwcretly Joined the femrful conspiracy of 
France and Spaio for the extermination of the Protestant* in all 
their dominions. K. Lodge Portraits, James Stuart In vol. il, p. 
40. [M. O. a. ’49.] 

[< LL. exterminatio(n-), < L. extermino; see ext ru¬ 
minate.] cx-ter'ml-ntoii+. 
ex-lern', ex-tfrn', a. [Archaic.] External. 
c^*lern',«. 1. A pit nil who does not live at the school 
scholar. 


lie attends; a day-sen 
The exfeme.* were gone home and the boarder* quiet at their 
■tndies. CHARLOTTE IJRONTfe Vitlette cb. 12, p. 99. [s. £. a CO.] 

2. A member of the house staff of a hospital, who does 
not reside in the institution. 3. The external part; ex¬ 
terior; the external. 

And 1 feel the exteme and insensate creep In 
On my organized clar. 

E. B, Browning Rhapsody of Life's Progress it. 8. 
[< F. externe , outer, < L. externvs, < ex, out.] ex¬ 
tern©'::.— rx"trr-niit', ex'ter-nfl', n. [F.] A school 
for day-scholars. 

©x-ter'iial,ex t<;r'nal,«. 1. Situated or occurring out¬ 

side of the subject; being on or relating to the exterior; 
visible from the outside; hence, often, superficial; as, 
external polish. 2. Belonging to the material or phe¬ 
nomenal world as distinguished from the mind that jier- 
celves It; objective. 

No amount of mera external evidence can produce genuine faith. 

(J. Hodge H’ay of Life ch. 1, p. 10. (a. a. a. l\] 

3. J led. Relating to the surface of the body; ae, an ex¬ 
ternal dincuse, that is, a disease seated on the surface of 
the hotly and forming the object of snrgical treatment. 
•1. Pertaining to or coming from foreign lands or people; 


foreign: as, external traffic. 5. Extraueoue; extrinsic. 
[< L. extemus , < ex, out.] 

Phrasea:—external percept ian, perception of ob¬ 
jects in the external world of phenomena, as opposed to the 
perception of what is passing in the mind.— o. world, the 
world revealed to the mind through the senses; the material 
or objective world. 

— ex-ter'nnl-ly, adv, 

ex*ter'nnl, n. Anything relating or belonging to the 
outside; on exterior or outer part; specifically, an out¬ 
ward symbol, rite, or ceremony, as of religion. 

Men bad settled into a ronnd of externals, as if all religion cen¬ 
tered in these. Geikie Life of Christ ch. 24, p. 377. [a. ’80.] 

ex-ter'iisil-lKin, ex-tgr’nal-izm, «. 1. Philos. The 

doctrine that only things that are the objects of sense- 
perception have reality, or at least can he known to have 
it. 2. Devotion to externals, especiaily in matters of 
religion, or on external part of religious worship or life. 

He [Bunynn] formed a habit of church-going, and aa attachment 
almost idolatrous to the extemalisms of religion. 

W. M. PUNSHON Lectures and Sermons lect. Ui, p. 106. [E. A L.] 

— ex-ter"nnl-ls'tle, a. Pertaining to extemalism. 
cx"ter-nal'l-ly, ex'tcr-nal'i-ti, n. [-ties, pi.} 1. 

Location on the outside, or in a place or on a surface out¬ 
side. 2. Psychol. & Philos. Existence ontsidc of the 
percipient mind, and in the >vorid of phenomena; one of 
the objects of immediate external perception. 

Some philosophers have labored hard to discover how the idea of 
externality — of something external — i» first acquired. 

Jos. ALDKN Elementa of Intell. Philos . ch. 4, p. 35. [a. ’66.] 
3. An external object, particularly an outward rite or 
symhol. 4. Regard for or devotion to externals; exter- 
nalisin. 

ex-ler'iml-ize» I cx-tgr'nal-aiz, vt. [-ized; -i'zino.] 
ex-ter'nal-l*e, f 1. To give shape to; emhody. 2. 
To make outwardly real; confer externality upon; con¬ 
ceive of and regard as external, as where a mere thought 
or conception is taken to be a sight or sound or otner 
sense-percept, as the music of a dream, cx-lern'- 
IzeJ.— ex-ter"nal-l-za'tlon or -na'tlon, n. 1. 
The act of making external or embodying. 2. The con¬ 
dition of being externalized; embodiment; manifesta¬ 
tion. ex-ter''nI-za'lIou . 
ex-ter'ni-ty, ex-tgr'nl-tl, «. [Rare.] Outwardness; exter¬ 
nality. 

ex-ter"ito-ine / 4lI-Bii, ex-ttr’no-ml'di-an, a. Exte¬ 
rior to the median line, aa of the wing of an insect. [< 
L. externvs (see extern) -f- medlvs, middle,] ex"ter- 
no-iiie'<ll-a]+. 

ex"t er-ra'iie-om-s ex'tcr-K’ne-ua, a. [Rare.] Appertain¬ 
ing to or proceeding front some other country; forelgo. 
ex-ter"ri-to'ri-al, ex-lor"rl-to"rl-al'l-ly, etc. 

Same as extraterritorial, etc. 
ex-ter'Klon, ex-t^r'shun, n. The act of erasing or ex¬ 
punging. [< L. extersvs, pp. of extergeo, rub out, < ex, 
out, -j- teryeo, rub.] 

ex-iil'-N rf. To drop or distil.— ex"ti 1-1 a , tinit+, n. 
cx-iinPii-Iaiet, r. Stimulate.—<*x»tiin / 'H-In'liout, n. 
ox-tinet't. rf. To cause to be extinct; destroy, 
ex -11 net', ex-tigd', a. I. Extmguishea; put out; 
quenched; hence, inactive; disused; worn out; con¬ 
cluded; as, an extinct volcano; an extinct theory. 2. 
Exterminated, or being no longer In existence; as, an 
extinct species. [< L. extinctus, pp. of extingvo; see 

EXTINO t’ISIl.] 

ex-tlnc'tenr, ex-tlnc'tOr or ex-tah'tOr', 71 . [F.] A port¬ 
able fire-extlugulnhcr. 

ex-llue / tloii, ex-tinc'shun, n. 1. The act of extin¬ 
guishing; state of being extinguished; extinguishment. 

The philosopher la not oware of the consequence* attendant 
upon the extinction of the lights of revelation. Alex. Campbell 
In Campbell and Oirrns Debate vol. 1, p. 107. [a. A F. ’29.] 

2. A putting an end to something; a destroying; com¬ 
plete destruction; annihilation. 3. Chem. A quench¬ 
ing nr slaking, as of quicklime with water. [< L. ex- 
tinctiofji-), < extinctus; ace extinct.] cx-llnel'-t; 
ex-tlno'luret. 

ex'tl 11 c, ex’tin or -tin, n. Jlot. The outer wall of a pollen- 
grain or spore. [< ext- (In L. exterus ); see exterior.] 

I’x'lnet. 

ex-lln'griilKli, ex-tip'g^vlsh, vt. i . To render extinct; 
destroy; put out; quench; smother; often used figura¬ 
tively; as, to extinguish opposition. 2. Law. (1) To 
cause to end and become extinct. (2) To pay off and 
satisfy in full; aa, to extinguish a mortgage. See ex¬ 
tinguishment, 2. 3. To obscure or throw into the shnde: 
eclipse. [< L. extinguo, < ex, ont, -f- stinguo, quench.] 

Synonyma: see annul; overwhelm; subvert. 

— ox-11 ii'jxulKli-a-blie, a. That may he put out 
or extinguished. 

ex-f lu'sulKli-er, ex-tip'gwish-eri One who or that 
whicli extinguishes. Specifically: (1) A hollow cone 
used to set over a flame, as of a candle, to extinguish It. (2) 
A tirc-extlngulsher. 

Clap aq extinguisher upon your irony if you are unhappily hle*t 
with » vein of it. Lamb Essays of Elia, imperfect Sympathies 
p. 89. [W.LACO.J 

cx-tlii'jxiilKli-nieiit, ex-tip'gwish-mynt, n. I. The 
act or ^process of extinguishing, destroying, or ending; 
extinction. 2. Law. (1) Termination of less estate m 
a greater; consolidation of one right or estate with an¬ 
other; as, the extinguishment of commons or ways, by 
purchasing the land to which they are attached. (2) The 
extinction of a debt by payment, or hy the creditor’s 
taking a higher security; as, the extinguishment of a 
book-acconnt hy taking a note or a judgment for the 
amount due. 

ex-llii'KulKlit,/>». Extinguished. Phil. Soc. 

ex-tirp'f, r. I. t. To extirpate; root out. II. i. To use 
abusive laoguage; rail, rx-liirp't.— ex-lirp'ert, n. 
ex'llr-pate, ex'tcr-pet (xin), rt. [-pa'ted; -i*a*ting.] 
To get rid of by or as hy taking out by the roots; des¬ 
troy wholly; eradicate. 

I know well that no Inveterate Improver should ever tempt me 
to extirjxite the dandelion* from the greeo carjwt of iny lawn. 

L>. G. MITCUF.LL My Farm of Edgeicood pt. Ui, p. 123. [8. ’63.] 
[< L. extitpafus, pp. of extirjKt, < ex, out, -f stirj)*, 
stem.] 

Synonyma: see AnoListt; exterminate. 

Derivativea; — ex - llr'im - lil(e, a.— ex"tlr- 
jki'IIoii, 11 . The act of extirpatiog; specifically, in 
surgery, the total removal of un organ or of a growth 
u]K)i) or within the body. i>y surgical means; as, tile ex¬ 
tinction of nti eye.— c‘x'llr-|>ti-tl v(e,«. Tending or 


serving to extirpate.—ex'tl r-pa^tor (xiii), 71 .— ex- 
IIr'pa-lo-ry,a. Extirpating; extirpation; sen’ing to 
extirpate. 

ex-iiK'i>ex, ex-tls'pex, n. [-pi-ces, pi.] [L.] Same as 
haruspex. 

— e.x"ti-Kpi'eiDns+, a. Pertaining to the inspection 
of eotrails by an extlspex.—ex"ti-hpie'i-uiii, n. [L.*] 
Divination by the Inspection of entrails, ex-tis'pi-eyt. 
ex-totf'e-iions, ex-tel'e-nua, a. Biol. Exogenous, 
ex-lol', cx-tel' (ex-tor, (7.), vt. [ex-tolled'; ex-tol'- 
ling.J 1. To praise in the highest terms ; speak in 
eulogistic terms of; exalt in commendation; magnify. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Milton P. L. bk. v, 1.164. 
2+. To lift on high; elevate. [< OF. extoller, < L. ex- 
tollo , < ex, out, -j- tollo, raise.] 

Synonyms: see admire; applaud; puatse. 

Derivatives: — ex-tnl'ler, 11 . — ex - !ol'meut+, n. 
The act of praising or extolling, 
ex-foltl', pp. Extolled. Phil. Soc. 

ex-!nrse't» vt. 1. To extort. 2. Toanaoy; harass. 
cx-tor'Klv(e, ex-tSr'siv, a. Tending or serving to ex¬ 
tort.— ex-tor's! v(e-ly, adv. 
ex-1 urt', ex-tort', v. I. t. 1. To obtain hy violence, 
threats, compulsion, or the subiection of another to some 
necessity; wrest away; as, the barona extorted the Mag¬ 
na Charta from King John. 

You cannot extort friendship with a cocked pistol. Smith in 
Lady Hollaod’n Sydney Smith vol. i, ch. It, p. 309. [ 11 . ’55.] 

2. Law. To exact without legal right under color of 
public office. See extortion, 2. 

II. i. To practise extortion. [< L. extortus, pp. of ex- 
torqueo, < ex, out, 4- torqueo, twist.] 
ex-torl't. a. Extortionate. 

ex-lor'tion, ex-tor'shun, n . 1. The act or practise of 
extorting. 

This is a klod of extortion, it la a making aprey of the necessity 
of the poor, it is a grindiog of their faces. 

Bunyan lUorAs, Mr. Rodman p. 529. [a. G A co. ’79.] 

2. Law. The offenae, committed hy an official, of taking 
money under color of his office, either where none Is due, 
or in excess of what is due, or hefore it is due. 

Taxatioo, or rather extortion, for it is wrong to call it by so 
mild a name, . . . grinds the Arab to the dust. 

J. L. Stephens Egypt vol. ii, ch. 20. p. 277. [h. ’44.] 

3. That which lias heen extorted; an extortionate 
charge; as, 1 paid my hotel bill, hut it was an extortion. 

Derivatives; — cx-ior'llo 11 -a-ry, a. 1. lYac- 
tiaing extortion. 2. Law. Partaking of the crime of 
extortion. — ex-lor'tI 011 -ale, a. Characterized hy 
extortion; unreasonable; oppressive; as, an extortionate 
charge, ex-lort't; ex-tor'tloii-a-Met; ex-lor'- 
(1 011 -onK+; ex-t or'tloiiKt.— ex-lor'llon-ate- 
ly, adv. ex-tor'tioiiK-lyt.— ex-tor'tlon-er, n. 
Oue who extorts, or who practises extortion. 

Corinth was a city ... of extortioners and cheats. 

Karrar St. Ptul vol. i, bk. viii, ch. 28, p. 559. [E. P. o.] 

ex-tort'ert [Rare]; ex-tor'llon-lsl^. 

©x't rit, ex'tra, a. Being over and above what is required, 
dne, expected, or usual; extraordinary; additional; sup¬ 
plementary; hence, unusually good. (< extra-.] 

Speke experienced a repetition of Burtoa’a troubles with the 
porters *nd native nttendants. They stole his goats; they de¬ 
manded extra pay; they refused to inarch. Bay tan TAYLOR Lake 
Regions Cent. Afr. ch. 11, p. 157. [a. >87.] 

ex'tra, n. 1. Something outside or beyond what is 
usual or required; especially, something additional and 
for which a special charge is made. 2. A copy or an 
edition of a newspaper or other periodical issued for 
some special purpose, or at a time different from that of 
the regular edition; a«, an election extra. 
ex'tm, adv. [Colloq.j Unusually; uncommonly, 
exlra*,^'^!’. Outside; beyond; hesides. [L., < extra, 
without, prop. abl. fern, of exter, outward, < ex, out.] 
The words arranged in columns are self •explaining: 
extra-atmospheric extra-essential extrastonmchnl 

extracardial extrapelvic extraterrestrial 

extracerehral extra peritoneal extrathecal 

extracloacai extrapluntar extrathoracic 

extracranial extrasolar extrutropical 

For other words beginning with extra- not fouud in thia 
jist or in the following group, see vocabulary. 

— ex"ti*Rinx'il-In-ry, a. liol. Situated outside the axil, 
whether above or below, aa a bud. ux"trnnix'! 1-1 art. 

— ex"tra-brnu'elil-nl. I. a. Situated outside of the 
branchial arches, as cartllapea composing the basket of a 
lamprey. 11. n. An extrabranchlnl cartilage.— **x"trn- 
en-lie'u-lar, a. Zooph. Situated outside the callcle.— 
ex"tra-cii-nnii'ic-al, a. Being outside thecanoa; non- 
canonical; as, extracunontcal writings.—ex"trn-cup'sii» 
lar» a. Situated exterior to a capsule; as, the extracapsu- 
lar vessels of a ]olot; the extracapsular protoplasm of a 
radlolarlan. c*x"l rn-oap'Hii-la-ryt.— t*x"f rn-ciip"- 
Hii-tn'i’i-inti, n. JYoloz. The part of a radiolarian situ¬ 
ated outside the central capsule. — <»x"t ra-cH'lu-Inr. 
a. 1. Situated outside of a cell. 2. Physiol. Existing or 
accomplished outside the cells of an organism; as. extra¬ 
cellular digestion. — t»x"l rn-ehriw't inn, a. Occurring 
or being outside of or beyond the sphere of Christianity. 

— ex"trn-cU'i«a-ry» a . Anal. Derived from the outer 
surface of the ciliary body or dentate nucleus of the cere¬ 
bellum; as, the extraciliary fibers. — <>x"t rn-coii'»i el- 
In-ry, «. Designating atais which do not belong to any 
of the older constellations. In modern nomenclature the 
constellations are exteuded ao as to Include all the stars.— 
€*x"ti , n-dic'iinn-a«ryt, a. Consisting not Id words, 
but in realities.— cx"tm*ilo't 11 L a. Civ. Law. Re¬ 
lating to a wife’s property outside of the dowry.—<*x"- 
frn-du'rn 1. a. Anal. Sitnated outside of, or derived 
from the region outside of. the dura mater.—e.a*nibi*y- 
nnic, a. Not Included In the embryo.— r.*euteric, «. 
External to the viscera,— ex"l rn-llo'i-aL a. Hot. situ¬ 
ated outside of a flower.—ex"l rii-l*o"Ii-n'cemi k. n. Rot. 
Situated outside of or away from the leaves.— »*x"trii-fo- 
ra'iie-miH, a. [Bare.] Sitnated outside of the door,— 
ex"trn-ge'iic-ouM, a. Belonging to a different genus or 
kind.— i»x"t rn **li 11 z'ai*il-on s. a. More than usually haz¬ 
ardous; as, an exlrahuzardaus Insurance risk.— ex''trn- 
lim'it-al, n. 1. Found outside a given fattual district; 
ns, an extralimUal species. 2. Lying outside a prescribed 
area, aa markings on wings or other surfaces.—ex"trn- 
lim'it-a-ry, a. J. Being outside the limit or boundary. 
2* Same as ext kali mita l.— <*x"l rn-1 ng'ic-n I, a. Be¬ 
ing outside the province of logic.— rx"lru-log'ic-al-ly, 
adv.— <*x"irn-tnnI-le'o-l iih, «. [-li, pi.] The outer 
projection of the ankle; the distal end of the fibula.— e.x"- 
tra-inn-te'ri-al, «. Being beyond or outside of the ma¬ 
terial In nature. 


«iii = out \ oil; iri = fe?4d, 1ft = future; c = k; ehureli; dll = the; go, sing, ink; ko; thin; zli = azure; F. hoi», diine. <,from; t , obsolete; J, variant. 
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I maintain that the derivative theory implies the perpetual ex- 
ertioa of extranmteriat power which is tantamount to creation. 

WlNCllKLL Preadamites ch. 17, p. 271. [fi. c. G. ’90.] 

— cx^trn-nial'ri-rnl, a. Hot. Being outside of the 
matrix.— ex"t ra in-bn -In'era 1, a. Situated outside the 
ambulacra.— ex"trn-im‘-<lnl / ln-ry, a. Amit. Exterior 
to the spinal cord.— ex"trn.-incn'tul, a. Being outside 
of or beyond the mind. 

All knowledge obtained through the senses is discerned as extra - 
mental , that is, as out of and beyond the perceiving mind. 

McCosh Psychology, Cognitive Powers bk. i, ch. 1, p. 27. [s. ‘86.] 
-cx^tra-miH'sitMi, n. Emission.— e.'morainic, a. 
Geol. Derived from glacial action, but pertaining to or oc¬ 
curring in localities beyond the most exterior terminal mo¬ 
raine.— ex"t rn-inu'rnl, a . Situated without or beyund 
the walls, as of a fortified city.— ex^tra-nn/lion-nl, a. 
Being outside of or beyond national affairs. 

The papacy was and is essentially extra*national, and was 
always so considered in this country, although not believed to be 
anti«christinn. COLERIDGE Table Talk May 6, ’S3. 

— e.'iiuelenr, a. Being exterior to the nucleus of a cell. 
—e. such 1 nr, «. Situated outside of or distant from the 
eye, as the antenna* of certain insects.— e.'official, a. Be¬ 
ing outaide of otticial prerogative, right, duty, etc.— ex *- 
t rn-pn-rn'clii-nl, a. Being or occurring outside the 
boundaries of a parish.— extern-pn -rn'cln-nl-ly. adv. 

— ex"lra-pliyn'ic-al» a. Beingbeyondorabovcpliysie- 
al laws or methods.—ex^trn-prn-tcs'Hion-iil, a. Be¬ 
ing outaide the usual limits of professional duty or Interest. 

— ex"trn-|iro-vin / cinK a. Lyingor happening outside 
or beyond the limits of a particular province or Jurisdiction. 
-ex ,/ trn-iTe / tuN, a. [-ti, »/.] Anat. 1. The outer 
muscle of the eye, which turns the eyeball outward. *2, The 
pyramidalia muscle of the abdomen.— ex"t ra-re-gard'- 
ingt a. [Bare.] Regarding or inspecting what Is outaide 
or beyond ourselves: looking outward.— ex"trn-reg / u- 
lar, a. Uncon fined or unrestricted by rule or regulation. 

— ex"trn-reg; / ii-Inr-ly, adv. — ex"ti’n-»erip'tur- 
al, a. Aside from, or derived from sources other than, 
the Scriptures; as, an extrascriptural doctrine.— ex"trn- 
sen'M -bl (p, a. & n. Being beyond, or that which ia beyond, 
the reach of the senses.— ex"trn-si>ee / tion, n. A look¬ 
ing outward; observation of outward things. —ex"t ra¬ 
nt n-pe'ili-nl. l. a. Being exterior to the stapes: said of 
a part of the columella of the ear. Jl, n. The extraatape- 
dial part of the columella.— ex"trn-t nr'sal, a. Situated 
on the outer aide of the tarsus; as, ext rata rsal scutella.— 
ex"irnsii/ter-ine, a. Situated or occurring externally 
to the uterus.—ext rnsiiterlne pregnn ncy, pregnancy 
In which the fetus ia outaide of the uterus, as in tnc abdomi¬ 
nal cavity.— ex"trn-vng'i-nnl, a. Situated beyond or 
outside of the vagina or sheath.— ex"trn-vnH'cii-lnr, 
a. Anal. 1, Situated outaide of the vascular syatcm. 2. 
Having no bloodvessels; non-vaseular.— ex"lrn-veii- 
trle/u-lnr, a. Situated externally to a ventricle. 

ex"trn.*eoii-denned', ex*tra*c§n-aeiiat', a. Print. Ex¬ 
tremely narrow in proportion to the height: said of type. 

This line is set ia extra-condensed type, 

ex-tract', ex-tract', rt. 1. To draw or pull out, as 
something held or fixed in a receptacle or position* as, to 
extract a tooth. 2. To obtain from a substance by me¬ 
chanical or chemical means, especially by solution, dis¬ 
tillation, or pressure; as, to extract an essential oil from 
flowers. 

He had beea eight year* upon a project for extracting suo* 
beams out of cucumbers. 

Swirr Works, Gulliver pt. iii, ch. 5, p. 173. [w. p. n. ’71.] 
3. To select for citation, as a passage from a book or 
writing. 4. Figuratively, to get or draw out by effort; 
as, to extract pleasure from daily toil. 

He extracted this information from a small boy. 

Aldrich Queen of Sheba ch. 1, p. 25. [o. A co. ’77.] 
[< L. extracts , pp. of extraho , < ex, out, -f- traho, 
draw.] 

Synonyms: see quote. 

-tn exiract the ront {Math.'), to calculate the root 
of a number. See root. 

— cx-1racl'H-bl(e, a. ex-traet'l-l>1(e$.— cx- 
traet'I njr, pa. 1. Drawing out. 21. Distracting. 

ex't raet * ex'tract, n. I . An essential extracted nr drawn 
out; specifically, a substance extracted hy distillation, 
solution, decoction, or similar means. 

Long habit has so accustomed them to the flavor of this essence 
of life, this compound extract.of backache, headache, exhaustion, 
prostration, palpitation, that they do not notice its presence. 

AaflY M. Diaz School master's Trunk ch. 2, p. 18. [o. A CO. ’74.] 

2. Pharm. The portion of a plant or substance removed 
by the use of menstrua. 3. A passage taken from a book 
or other document; quotation; excerpt. 4. Scots Law. A 


tractus , < L. extractvs ; see extract, t’. J 

Phrases : — emupound extract {Pharm.), an ex¬ 
tract consisting of the extract of more than one drug; as, 
the compound extract of coloeynth, which la the extract or 
colocynth and the extract or aloes.—tl u i d is (U. S. 
Pharm.), a liquid preparation from a drug in which the 
quantity obtained is equal in volume to an amount of dis¬ 
tilled water of the same weight as the amount of the drug 
taken. 

— ex-traet'l-forin, a. Chem. Having the nature 
or appearance of an extract. \ 
ex-trac'tlon, ex-trac'shun, n. 1. The act of extract¬ 
ing. 2. That which is extracted; extract. 

Every true artist ... is the extraction and concentration of its 
Pm age’s] thousandfold interests and activities. H. N. HrnsoN 
Lectures on Shakespeare vol. 1, lect. iv, p. 148. [a. a SCH. ’48.] 

3. Descent from a stock or family; lineage. 

Infinite ia the number of those who, born of low extraction, have 
risen to the highest dignities. CERVANTES Don Quixote tr. by 
Jervas, pt. ii, bk. iii, ch. 42, p. 691. [p. A C.J 

[< L. extractus; see extract, a.] cx-trae't iiret. 

Synonyms: see ni rth. 

ex-tract'lv» a. & n. Extractive. Piiil. Soc. 

cx-traet'l ve, ex-tract'iv, a. 1. That extracts or tends 
to extract. 2. Pertaining io or having the nature of an 
extract; capable of extraction, 
ex-tract'l ve, n. 1. Chem. Any one of various com¬ 
pounds present in organic substances in minute quan¬ 
tities ana capable of being extracted by a solvent, as cre- 
stin and xanthin; as, the extractives of the plasma and 
serum. 2. That portion of an extract which during 
evaporation becomes insoluble. 3t. The supposed es¬ 
sential principle of an extract, 
ex-lruet'or, ox-tract'^r, n. One who or that which 
extracts; as, a drill-tractor; honey-tractor. Specif¬ 
ically; (1) An Implement or appliance, aa a hullet-forccps, 
for removing a foreign substance from the human system. 
(2) A device for ejecting a cartridge or cartridge-shell 


from a breeeh-loadlng firearm, usually acting automatically 
in reloading. (3) A dryfng-inacldiie; evaporator, (i) A 
retort in which honea are steamed to extract glue and 
gelatin. (5) Scots Laic. The otHciai who prepares the extract 
of a decree or other judicial proceeding. See extract. 
ex"tra-dle / tion-a-r}'t, -do'tal, etc. See extra-. 
cx'tra-dltc, ex'tra-dait, vt. [-dUted; -hi'ting.] 1. 
To surrender the custody of; deliver up, as to another 
state or nation; as, to 'extradite a murderer. 2. To 
project (sensation) to a distance from the body, as 
where one strikes a hard object with a stick and seems 
to feel the blow at the point where the stick comes in 
contact with the object. [C\] [< extradition.] 

— ex"t ra-dl'ta-bl(e, a. 1. Liable to be extradi¬ 
ted; as, an extraditable person. 2. Warranting extra¬ 
dition; as, extraditable crimes. 

ex^tra-ill'tlon, ex’tra-dish'on, n. 1. Inter. Law. 
The surrender by a government of a person accused or 
convicted of crime to the justice of another government 
within whose jurisdiction the crime was committed. 

In the extradition Act . . . opportunity in given to any ooe 
whose extradition is demanded, of being heard before an English 
court of jastiee to prove that the offence with which he is charged 
is really political. MILL Autobiog. ch. 7, p. 300. In. H. A CO. ’73.J 

2. The projection, in the act of perception, of a sensa¬ 
tion to a distance from the body. See extradite, 2. 
[F.,< L. ex, out, -f- traditio(n -); see tradition.] 

— extradition treaty, an international agreement 
on the subject of the surrender of fugitives from justice. 

ex-lra'doa, ex-trfc'des, n. 1. Arch. The back or the 
outer curve of an extradosed arch, taken on top of the 
voussoirs; opposed to the intrados or sortit. See illus. 
nnder arch. 2. Mech. The curve formed by the lower 
endsof wires t of equal weight per unitof length, hanging 
from successive points on a flexible, inexteneible, and 
weightless cord hanging as a festoon from its ends. For 
equidistant wires of the same length, it is a parabola. 
[F., < L. extra (see extra-) + dormtn, back.] 

— ex-tra'clo*ed,a. liaving aback or an outer line 
the corves of which are concentric with and parallel to 
those of the intrados: said of an arch. 

ex"trRsein"bry-oii'le, etc., -llo'ral, etc., dinz'- 
nrd-oiis, etc. See extra-. 
ex"trn-jn-di'elal, ex'tra-ju-dish'al, a. Law. Hap¬ 
pening out of court, or of the proper conrt; being be¬ 
yond the jurisdiction, as a judicial proceeding before a 
court not competent to take cognizance thereof. 

Extrajudicial confessions are those which are made . . . else¬ 
where than before a magistrate or in Court. 

Greenlkaf Evidence vol. i, pt. ii, ch. 12, p. 283. [L. 8. A CO. ’67.] 

— ex"tra-j u-cll'oinl-1 y, adv. 
ex"tra-1im'it-al, etc., -iim-te'rl-al, etc., -na'- 

IJon-a 1, etc. See extra-. 

ex"tra-iiiun'daiie, ex'tra-mun'den, a. Existingont- 
side of or beyond the limits of either (1) the world we 
live in, or (2) the material universe; as, God is an extra- 
mundane being. [< LL. extramundanus, < L. extra 
(see extra-) 4- inundus, world, < mundus , clean.] 
ex-trnne', ex-tren'. I. a. Extraneous or foreign; spe¬ 
cifically, in hypnotism, being not in rapport with the 
somnambule: said of any one who is not the magnetizer. 
II. n. One who is extrane. 

cx^trii-ue'l-tj', ex'tra-nl'i-ti, n. 1. The state of being 
beyond or outside of something; separateness; external¬ 
ity. 2. [Rare.] Something foreign or extraneous, 
px-l rn'ne-o u s, ex-tre'ne-Ds, a. Being outside of a thing 
and not naturally appertaining to it; external; having 
no essential relation to a subject; extrinsic; foreign. 

Sir H. Davy was the first to «how that the diamoad was capable 
of supporting ite own combustion in oxygeo without the continued 
application of extraneous heat. Faraday Researches in Chem. 
and Physics, Combustion of Diamond p. 11. [n. t. f. '59.] 

The Tedic religion was the only one the development of which 
took place without any extraneous influences. 

Max Muller India lect. iv, p. 124. [l. o. a co. ’83.J 
[< L. extraneus , < extra; see extra-.] 

— extraneous in oil ii Iri ion {Mas.), modulation into 
a distant or unrelated key. 

— ex-tra'ne-oiiw-ly, adv. 
ex"tra*oc'u-lar, sof-ii'oiaJ, etc. See extra-. 
ex"traor'di-na-ry, ex'trSr'di-ny-ri or ex’tra-Sr'di- 

n$-ri (xm), a. 1. Being beyond or out of the common 
order or method; exceeding the ordinary degree; not 
ordinary; unusual; hence, singular or wonderful; ns, 
extraordinary expenditures or display. 

A race or community of humao beings without a language would 
be aa extroordinory a phenomenon aa a race without hands or 
without heads. 

Chatk Eng. Lit. and Lang. vol. i, intro., p. 22. [s. ’64.] 

2. Employed for an exceptional purpose or on a special 
occasion; special; as, an envoy extraordinary. 

Of the magistrates, some were ordinary, others extraordinary. 
, . . The ext raortlina ry were those who were deputed for some 
extraordinary business. JOHN Adams Defence of the Consti¬ 
tution voL ii, eh. 6, p. 295. Ll. H. A CO.] 

3. In universities, denoting lectures, studies, etc., not in 
the regular course and of secondary importance, f < L. 
extraordinarius , < extra (see extra-) + ordo, order.] 

Synonyms; amazing, egregious, marvelous, monstrous, 
peculiar, preposterous, prodigious, remarkable, signal, sin¬ 
gular, strange, striking, uncommon, unprecedented, un¬ 
usual, unwonted, wonderful. See odd; rare. —Anto¬ 
nyms: common, commonplace, frequent, natural, ordi¬ 
nary, unimportant, usual. 

— extraordinary ray (Physics), sec ordinary ray. 

* — ex"trnor'tll-nn-rl-ly, adv. ex"traor'di- 
im-ry$.— ex^traor'tll-na-rl-iie**, n. 

ex // lrnor / ill-nn-ry, n. [-ries, pi. 1 1. Something 

extraordinary; especially, an extraordinary expense or 
allowance; specifically [Eng.], any allowance made to 
troops beyond the customary gross pay. 

A deduction for extraordinaries would largely reduce that ag¬ 
gregate, but still leave enough behind to aslouad the lovers of 
economy. Benton Thirty Years' View vol. ii, ch. 55. p. 199. [a.] 
2t. A special messenger. 

cx^tra-pn-ro'clil-nl, -]>Jiys'lc-aJ,ete. See extra-. 
ex'lrn-po-lnte.ex'tra-po-lct, vt. [-la’ted; -la'ting.] 
To obtain by extending a series of numbers by an em¬ 
pirical law deduced from the observed law of progression 
of the numbers; as, to extrapolate values of the popula¬ 
tion of the United States in 1900, 1910, cte., from that at 
previous decennial epochs. Compare interpolate. [< 
extra- 4 -Isolate in interpolate.] 

— cx"tra-po-lu'tlon, n. 


ex"lra-rec'tu*, -Murlp'iur-al, -t»r'*al. Sec 

EXTRA-. 

ex"tra-1er"rl-lo'rl-aI, ex'tro-ter'i-tO'ri-al, a. Law. 

1. Exempt from territorial jurisdiction; not subject to 
the laws of one's abode: as, th cextraterritorial rights of 
an ambassador. 2. Of or pertaining to things beyond 
the national territory; as, extrateiritorial jurisdiction. 
ox-lor"rl-lo , rl-HU.—ex"tra-ter"rl-lo'rl-al¬ 
ly, adv. ex-ter"ri-t o'rl-al-Jy*. 

ex 7/ ti*a-ter"rl-lo // rI-al / I-1 y, ex'tra-ter'i-tO'ri-al'i-ti, 
n. Inter. Law. The state or privilege of freedom from 
(local) territorial jurisdiction, accorded to foreign sov¬ 
ereigns, to diplomatic representatives, their suites, and 
to a certain extent their dwellings, also, to a limited ex¬ 
tent, if prescribed by treaty or custom, to consuls and 
their offices and to the citizens or subjects of Christian 
powers in non-Christiau countries and barbarous lands, 
generally under the guarantee of treaties. cx-ter"rl- 
to^rl-nl'l-t yt. 

ex-trRiight't, a. 1 , Extracted. 2. Distraught. 
ex"t rani'ter-1 ne, etc. See extda-. 
cx-trav'ji-gance, ex-trav'a-gans, n. 1 . An extrava¬ 
gant act, or a group of such acts; a going beyond right 
or reasonable limits; excess; especially, undue expendi¬ 
ture of money; lavishness; prodigality. 

I will depend opon the extravagance of my aeighbon for my 
luxuries. TuoBKAU Winter, Jan. 2, '12 p. 95. [a. m. a CO. ’88.] 

2. The quality of being extravagant; lack of modera¬ 
tion; irregularity; wildness; exorbitance; as, extrava¬ 
gance of language, dress, outlay, ambition, or passion. 

3. [Hare.] A wandering outside of the proper or usual 
bounds; vagary. [F., < LL. extravagan{t-)s , ppr. of ex- 
travagor, wander beyond, < L. extra (see extra-) -j- 
ragus, wandering.] cx-trav'a-fran-cyj. 

Synonyms: see enthusiasm; excess. 
ex-t rav'a-ga n t , ex-trav'a-gant, a. 1 . Exceeding just 
or ordinary limits, reason, truth, or probability; immod¬ 
erate; visionary; as, extravagant praise. 

"Where there is extravagant power, there must be extravagant 
patrouat'e. J. J. Jarves Art Thoughts ch. 6, p. 129. [n. A H. ’69.] 

2. Needlessly free or lavish in expenditure; disregardful 
of economy; wasteful; prodigal; as, an extravagant pur¬ 
chase; an extravagant buyer; extravagant living. 

An extraingant person may be aa extravagant in his charities, 
aa he ia ia his loxunes; for charity is, in truth, a sort of laxary. 
Dinah M. C’raik Sermons Out of Church ser. iv, p. 121. [H.J 

3. [Rare.] Straying beyond bounds; wandering abroad. 
[F., < LL. extrazagan{t-)s; see extravagance.] 

Synonyms: see immoderate. 

Derivativesex-trav'a-gant-ly, adv.— ex- 
trav'a-jjinil-ne**, n. 

ex-t rav'H-gant» n. 1. One who is not confined by 
any general rule, order, or custom; an eccentric person. 
2. ]d. [E-] (1) Eccl. Certain supplemental epistles or 
papal constitutions that are parts of the canon law. (2) 
Certain Jewish traditions colleeted and published at the 
end of the 2d century. [C.] 3t. A vagrant. 
ex-lrav"a-gan / za, ex-trav'a-gan'za, n. 1. An ex¬ 
travagant or fantastic composition in (1) literature or 
art, (2) music, or (3) the drama; fantastic romance; bar- 
lesque; hurletta; farce; caricature. 

With the exception of the fine extravaganza oa th»t aabject in 
Twelfth Night, I <lo aot recollect more thaa oae thing 1 said ade¬ 
quately on the subject of music in all literature. D» QULNCKT 
Opium-Eater, Pleasures of Opium p. 76. [T. A r. ’55.] 

2, Any extravagant demonstration in conduct; a strange 
story; also, a wild flight of sentiment or language. 

It ia almost impoasihle to believe that the actor* in that carious 
er/raeaynijxa [aoti-Masooic movement] were our father*, sober, 
earoest, Godfearing men. 

TouRGtE Letters to a King letter jx, p. 118. [p. A ll.] 
[< It. estraraganza,< LL. extraragan(t-)s; see extrav¬ 
agance.] cs- Irnv "r- gAti/tc^; em-irav^a- 
Sia n ; y.a,. 

Synonyms: see caricature. 

— ex-1 rav"n-gnu'zist, n. One who composes ex¬ 
travaganzas. 

ex-trnv'n-trnu*, ex-trav'a-gft, r /. [Rare.] To roam at 
wlllorbeyoud proper bounds.— ex-tmv^n-gn'tion, n. 
ex-tri\\ 'a-*ate, ex-trav'a-set, r. [-sa’ted; -sa'ting.] 
Pathol. I. t. To suffer to escape from the proper ves¬ 
sel; as, extravasated blood. 

II. i. To escape from the proper vessel; as. fluid that 
has extravasated. [< LL. extravasatvs , < L. extra 
(see ex^ra-) ras, vessel.] 

Derivatives: — ex-trnv'H-snie, a. [Rare.] Extrav- 
asated.— ex-irnv"n-sn'tion, n. ]. Pathol. The state 
or process of belnp extravasated. 2. Geol. The effusion of 
molten, fluid, or acmUfluid matter upon the earth’a surface 
through roek-flssurea. ex"trn-vn'Hinnf. 
ex-irnv'e-nntft. a. Let out of the veins. 
ex"li*n-ve»’t'', ex'tro-vert', trt. [Rare.] To turn aside; 
throw into an outer posiiion. 

I eveo seemed, through some strange ext ra verted sense, to stand 
aside and contemplate my owa part ia the solemnities. Bayard 
Taylor John Godfrey's Fortunes ch. 6, p. 75. [O. p. p. ’66.] 

— ex"t rn-ver'siont, n. The act of throwing out; the 
state of helng thrown out or turned outward. 

ex-t ra y '+, rt. To extract.— ex-t rent'ft n. Extraction. 
ex'*tree"iVn. Aaaxletrec. 

ex-treit»e', ex-trim', a. K Being of the highest de¬ 
gree, as best, worst, or greatest; as, extreme weakness. 

Hia extreme ahyness was oae of the results of his extreme vaa- 
ity. Tuackeray Vanity Fair vol. i, ch. 3, p. 23. [l. ’79.] 

2. Situated at the farthest limit; outermost; last; final; 
as, the extreme border; the extreme moment of life. 

For a time the whole Atlantic coast, from its extreme southern 
point to Canada, was called Florida. 

J. S. C. Abbott Daniel Boone ch. 1, p. 12. [n. M. a co. ’72.] 

3. Uncompromising and radical in one’s views or de¬ 
mands; veiw strict or severe; exacting; as, an extreme 
partizan. 4. Mus. Augmented: said of intervals. [OF., 
< L. extremus , snperl. of extents; see exterior.] 

Synonyms: see radical. 

Phrases extreme and menu ratio (Geom.), the 
ratio l>etween a line and two segments composing it when 
the leaser segment Is to the greater ss the greater ia to the 
whole fine.—e. unction, see unction. 

Derivatives ex-t rein e'l y , adv. Exceedingly; 
very, ex-t reine't.— ex-treme'neM*. n. 
ex-tremc / , n. 1 . The highest or utmost degree of any¬ 
thing; any state, qnality, action, or object differing as. 
widely as possible from the ordinary; as, the extreme of 
eruelty; extremes of temperature; the extreme of life. 

Bofci, arm, «isk; at, fare, uccord; element, = over, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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Hi* countenance bespoke the extreme of mental distress. 

Coleridge Table Talk May 1, ’23. 
2. The utmost or farthest point or limit; either of the 
two ends of anything:; extremity. 3, Math. (1) The first 
or last term uf a proportion or series. (2) The largest or 
smallest of a group of quantities. (3) Any one of the 
parts of a right-angled or quadraDtal spherical triangle 
remaining when ane part has been assumed as the mean. 
4. Logic. Either the snbjcct or the predicate term af 
a proposition; as, in the statement “gold is yellow” 
gold ” and “ yellow 11 are the extreme#. 5. ]m. Mus. 


II. i. To aoze or flow slowly forth through pores, 
cracks, or gashes; as, gums exude from wounded trees. 

The feeding' bee had mnch to do, 

So fast did honey-drops exude. 

Jean Ingelow Scholar and Carpenter st. 2. 
[< L. exudo, < ex, oat, -f* sudo, sweat.] ex-tt'dalef. 

Derivatives: —ex"u-da.'tlo u, n. 1. The act 
ar process of exuding. 2. That which is exuded, ex* 
u'dale*.—ex-it'da-ti v(e, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
marked by exudation. 
ex'nl+, k. Aq exile, ex'n-lntet. 


The lowest and* highest parts In part-masic. Gt. The cx'ii-lntct, v. To exile, or go into exile, 
greatest distress; extremity. See mean, n. ex-ul i*er-ate, egz-ul'sgr-et, r. [-a[ted; -a’tixg.] 


t. 1. Ta cause an ulcer or ulcers ta grow upon. 2. 
To exasperate; chafe. 

II. i. Ta became ulcerated. [ < L. exulceratus, pp. of 
exulcero, < ex, out; and see ulcerate.] 

— ex-ul'oer-nlet, a. Ulcerated; corroded; vexed. 
—cx-ul"eer-n'tlon, n. I. Superficial ulceration; 
suppuration. 2. Vexation; fretting.— ex-iil'eer-a- 
ttv(e, a. Tending to cause or form ulcers on a body. 

-_ „ - , . - - - - , ex-ul'eer-ji-lo-ryi. 

most point, side, or border, or that farthest removed <*x-tilt', egz-olt', vi. To feel or manifest delight on 


Phrases: — In the extreme, in the highest or greatest 
degree.— to uo to extremes* to use extreme measures 
or advocate extreme views. 

— ex-treiue'le**, a. Having na extremes; infinite. 
— ex-trenie'ly, adc. ex-lrcuie't.— ex-tre'- 
iiilsin, n. A tendency to extremes; radicalism. 
ex-tre'mlM, ex tremist, n. One whu supports extreme 
measures or holds extreme views. 
ex-trem'I-l j\ ex-trem'i-ti, n. [-ties, pl.\ I. The nt- 


from a mean ar standard position; farthest part; termi¬ 
nation; end; as, the extremity of a line or surface. 2 . 
The greatest degree; point of greatest intensity; as, the 
extremity of grief. 

He that will take away extreme heat by setting the body in ex¬ 
tremity of cold, shall undoubtedly remove the disease, but together 
with it the diseased too. HOOKER Eccl. Pol. bk. iv, p. 251. [B.A8.J 

3. An extreme condition of distress, need, danger, or 
necessity, especially the state of being at the point of 


account of sncccss or victory; rejoice in or as In triumph; 
take a lively delight. 

Wordsworth, for instance, 1* always exulting in the fulness of 
nature; Shelley always chasing its tailing stars. 

Hution Essays vol. ii, essay iii, p. 119. [maCM. '80.] 

{ < L. exutto, freq. of exsilio , leap up, < ex, out, salio, 
eap.]-ex*ull / l | ig*lj', adc. 

Synonyms: see rejoice.— Prepositions: exult in one’s 

__ J __„__ & ... _ r _ streoglh; at oews of triumph; orer a fallen foe. 

death: a state of want and misery; as, brought to ex- ex-ult'niit, cgz-nlt'ont, a. 1. Rejoicing greatly or 
tremity. 4. pi. Extreme proceedings ar measures; as, triumphantly; as, exultant crowds, 
to proceed to extremities. 5. ZOOI. A locomotive Organ; See Art, exultant In her stately car. 

a limb or appendage. [< F . ext remite, <L . extremi- . Saxe Good Time Coming \. 23. 

tuU-K < L txtremu*; sec extreme.] 2- Denoting great or triumphant joy; a«, exultant 

Synonym.: see *xd; xacEssiTY. shouts. [< L. exuttanify, ppr. of enuto- see exult.] 

** ' Of, pertaining to, or being ex"ul-la't Ion, ex'ul-te'shun (xm), n. The act or state 

’ * of exulting; trinmphant joy; elevation of spirits over 

victory, success, or any advantage gained; triampb. 
[< L. exuttatio(n-), < exutto; see exult.] ex-ult'- 
»nee$; ex-ult'an-ey£. 

Synonyms: see acclamation; rapture.— Preposi¬ 
tions: in, at, over. 


— ex-trein'i-tn.1, a. Zooi. ,, „ . 

at ao extremity; dlatal: opposed to proximal. 
ex'lrl-en-bl, a. Extricable. Phil. Sac. 

cx'irl-ente, ex'tri-ket, tl. [-ca'ted; -ca’tino.] 1. 
Ta liberate from entanglement; set free from hindrances, 
perplexities, ar the like; disentangle; disembarrass; as, 


to extricate one from a dangerous situation. 2 . To cause tions: in, at, over. „ , 

to he given off; evolve, as gas ar moisture. [< L. extri- ex"nm-l>rel'la, ex’um-brel'a, n. Zooph. The outer 
cafus, pp. of extrico, < ex, out, -f tricx, hindrances.] surface of the swlmmlng-bell of a medusa, or that sitn- 
Derivatives: — ex'tri-cn-ble, «.— ex'tri-cn-blv, nted away from the mouth. Compare adumbrella. 
adc- ex'trl-ciite, a. Enlom. Entirely extruded, aa the — ex-tim'bral, ex"tim-l>rel / lar, a. 
ovipositor of many Ichneumons. ex'irl-cn"teiU.—ex''- cx-iin'dn.te1, vi. To overflow.— ex"iin-«lR'tion+, n. 
trl-ca'tion, n. ]. The act or proeesa of extricating or ex-iio'gu-lntc, egz-un'g1u-l£t, rt. [Rare.] To pare off 
freeing from dltfleultles; disentanglement. 2. The act of (hoofs, nails, etc.); pare off or take away the nalla, etc., of. 
evolving; disengagement. — ex-nii"gu-ln > iIon. n. 

ex*frln'*lc, ex-trin'sic, a. I, being ontslde of or ex- ex-ii'per-nncet, ex-u'per-met, etc. Same as exsu- 
tenml to the nature of an object or case; not Inherent or iterance, etc. 
included in a thing; outward; foreign: opposed to in- ex-nre't, r<. To assure. 

trinric; a*. et/rlnJr value; txtrins i« Cannes. ox .: Vte r Ken,t,eX * U Cl "' C ’ 

, . j t a i .« Ho Ka “ L- uvl * Ef t. IE* 

The highest ensign that men ever met and embraced under, the ex-ust't, Tt. To bum np.—ex-Us'tl-iilet, «. 

Crow itself, had no meaning Rave an accidental extrinsic one. ex-ils'tlon, egs-ua'cllOD, n. [Rare.] A burning up. 

Carlyle bar lor hesartushk. fit, ch. 3, p. i7o. [h.] 0 V uq o . r y egz-yfi'to-ri, IT. (egz'yu-, A’.), n. Med. An 
2. Anat. Originating beyond the limits of an organ or jggue r_' F .exutoire, < L. exutus, pp. of exuo; see 
limb; as, extnnnc muscles. 3 . Scots Laic. Irrelevant: exuvije.] 


thiug or clreumatance. ex-t ri n'se-cn 11 *—ex-t rin"- 
el-cnl'i-ty, ex-trin'fic-nl-ly, «c/r.—ex-t rin'- 
Hie-Bl-iie^H, n .— ex-t riii'a I -unto* r t. To render ex¬ 
trinsic or external. ex-t rin'j*e-ente+. 
ex-»ro'l-tiv(e, ex-trd'l-tlv, a. [liare.] Going out after ex¬ 
ternal objects; paylDg attention chiefly to externals. [< L. 
extra (see extra ) -f eo, lof. ire, go.l 
ex-trorse', ex-trSrs', a. 1. Hot. Turned outw’ard: said 
of an anther that faces nway from the axis of the flower. 
See illus. under anther. *2. Zooi. Turned nway from 
the body. Compare antiiorse; intrqrse; RETnonsE. 


ceans, or serpents. 

Fnr every tempest threw fresh wrecks npon It; 

Sand from the skoals, exuvicr from the deep. 

Montgomery Pelican Island can. 3, st. 1. 
2. Fossil remains of animals. 3. Skins of animals re¬ 
moved far preservation. 

A dUtlnct vision presented itself to me of Bill and hi* cart, from 
which dangled the sanguinary exuvife of defunct animals. 

Dinah M. Chalk John Halifax ch. 2, p. 24. [h.] 
[L., < exuo, strip off, < ex, off, -f- -wo lo induo, Indue, 
< in, in.] ex-u'vl^at.-exMi'vbal, a. 


[F., < L. extra (see extra-) verse.] ex- e.x-u'vl-nte, ex-yti'vi-et, C. (egz-, E. I. IF . 1 TJr .),, v. 

tror'walt. — ex-lrort*e'ly, adv. [-a’ted: -a'tino.] I, t. To cast off or shed, as feath- 

x "tro-ver'Nloii,ex’tro-v£r'shun, n. Pathol. The turn- era or skin. II. i. To cast off or shed some part, as 


ing of an Inner part outward: as, extroversion of the 
eyelids. [< L. extra, extra-, -f- LL. rerrio(n-), turning, 
< L. rerto, turn.] 

ex-irnct'+, rf. To construct; build. 

— ex-triic'llont, n. A construction; structure.—ex- 
trncl / ive+, a— ex-truct'ort, 


the cuticle of a serpent; slough; molt. 

Derivativesex-u'vi-n-l>l(e (xm), a. Capable 
of being cast off, as the akins or shells of various animals.— 
ex-u^vl-a-bll'I-ty, n. — ex-u^vi-n'tloii, n. The 
casting off or shedding of some part; molting; ecdysls. 
ex-ii'vi-mn, ex-yfi # vi-nm, n. [-vr-A, ]>l.] Entom. The 


ex-lriule 7 , ex-trfid', rt. [ex-tru'ded; ex-tru'dino.] enst skin of an Insect. [< L. exuviae; see exuvle.] 

To force, thrust, or push out; drive out or away; expel; ex'^vo^to. ex’-vC'tO, n. [L.] H. C. Ch. A votive offer- 
as, the mole extrudes the earth; to extrude oDe from an Ing, as a tablet or picture. 

office. [< L. extrudo, < ex, out, 4- trudo, thrust.] ey, v. & n. Eye. Phil. Soc. 

Dorivativeaex -1 rii'sion. n. The act or Droc- ey+, n. Au egg. 

province admin- 
called vilayet. 



! * V; Tn np ou-»ii A ,f *~ * hnwk: u^ed aa a chib 

vf* To protrude or swell out* iir/iiimt p'lipDt a r 

"lii-ines'cem e, ex*tlu-mes'ens, n . [Rare.] A swelling; * \.« qI U t ^Peteiv 
nmefRctlon. See tumescent. iV S-V 

-tuml'+*rf. To beat out. look at fixedly, \\i 


extmding. 

ex-lu'ber-nnee, ex-tHi'b^r-ans, n. [Rare.] A protuber¬ 
ance. ex-tii'bcr-nn-cyJi ex-tu"ber-ii'tlont,— ex- 
ln * ber-nnt. a. [Rare.] Protuberant.—ex-tn'ber- 
nlet, ri. To protrude or swell out. 
ex"tn 
tame 

ex-t u.... T ... - - - 

ex-t n r'lmtet* vi. To drive forth; expel. 
ex-tiPsiont, n. A heating or forcing out. 
ex-ii'ber-anee, ex-yfi'bcr-ans, n. Abounding variety 
or copiousness; rich supply; snperabundance; as, an 
exuberance of Imagination. 

Goethe took a wild delight in all *orte of physical exercise, . . . 
becoming at times quite outrageous In the rich exuberance of hi* 
eaergy. II AMERTON Intell. Lift pt. I, letter v, p. 30. [R. BROS.] 

[ < LL. exuberantia, < L. exuberan(t-)s, pnr. of exubero, 
tie abundant, < ex, out, + ubero , bear fruit, < uber , nd- 
der.] ex-u'ber-iin-eyj. 

ex-ii'ber-nnt, ex-vfl'’bcr-cmt, a. Marked hy great 
plentlfolness; producing plenteously; overflowing: copi- 
ous; as, an exuberant imagination; exuberant soil. [< 
L. exuberan(t-)s; see exuberance.] 

Synonym*: see hepundant. 

— ex-u'ber-aiif-ly, adv.— ex-u'ber-ate, 

To exist In great abundance; abound, 
ex-ne'eoust, a. Same as Exsuccoua. 
ex-u tie', ex-yfid'(xui), v. [ex-u'ded; ex-u'dino.] I,/. 
To discharge gradually through [lores or small openings, 
as liquid, gum, or moisture; give off or out by slow per- 
mlition: as, the pines exude pitch. 


ey'iiK, ai'os, n. A young 
hawk reared from the nest. 


_, falconry, a 

1 [< nias, by reading a nias 
aa an eyas; nias, < F. rdais (< L. nidus), nest.] 

— ey'nH*nni*"kett, n. A male nestliog or sparrow* 
hnwk: used aa a child’s pet name; dove; birdie. 

[Scot.] Diligent; tndnstrlous. 

; ey'ino or eye'ing.J I. t. 1. To 
ateh closely or suspiciously; gaze at; 

scrutinize; as, the 

7. C 



tiger eyes his prey. 

Yet alow he laid his 
plaid aside, 

And, lingering, eyed 
his lovely bride. 

Scott Lady of the u 
Lake can. 3, st. 22. 

2. To makenbole 
in like the eye of 
a needle; as, to . 
eye a bar, bolt, or l" 
needle. 

lit. i. To have 
a particular look; 
appear. 

■ci eye', n. I. The 

organ of vision. -----. -----— L - - ■-- r 1 

Tn vprtPhrRti>a P^pd; 0, outer canthufl; h , sclerotic coat; i, 
geoerally, the eye inner canthus with the lncrim&I caroncle. 
la a globular structure usually In a defined orbit or area of 
the skull, aod consists of three coata or tunica and of 
three translucent refracting media enclosed by them. The 
structural details deviate little from those In man, viz.: 


The Human Eye. 

semilunar fold; b. Iris; e, pupil; rf. eye¬ 
brow; e , eyelid;/, cornea, covering iris and 
a; h, t 


(1) The first or outer coat consists of the sclerotic or white 
of the eye, to which the straight and oblique muscles are 
attached, and the transparent cornea. (2) The second or 
middle coat is highly pigmented, and consists of (a) the 
cAorobf, which lies Immediately within and upon the 
sclerotic; ( 6 ) the ciliary processes; and (c) the iris (of 
which the pupil is the contractile aperture), which Ilea 
behind the cornea and gives the characteristic color to the 
eye. (3) The third or Jnocnnost coat Is the delicate, trans¬ 
lucent, colorless retina. In which the optic nerve-fibers ter¬ 
minate. The refracting media are: (1) the aqueous humor, 
a watery, slightly salty fluid which lies between the cornea 
and the.crystalline lens, with the greater portion of Ita sub¬ 
stance In rrout of the iria; (2) the crystalline lens, a bicon¬ 
vex. capsular, transparent body; and (3) the vitreous humor, 
a jelly-like translucent auhstanee which Ilea behind the lena 
and fills the posterior and greater part of the eyeball. The 
eye haa been compared to a camera; the black choroid 
serves to absorb surplus raya of light; the cornea and re¬ 
fracting media serve as a lens to focus the rays of light; 
and the retina serves as the aensltive plate on which the 
Image ia formed. The stimulation of the light on the 
minute rods and eonea of the bacillary layer of the retina 
cauaes the transmission of the Image to the hraln by the 
optic nerve. In invertebratea eyea may be compound (made 
up of many ocelli), as lu lnsecta and crustaeeana; or sim¬ 
ple (consisting of one ocellus), as those, usually eight. In 
spldera; or diversiform, aa in mollusks, some of which, as 
cuttlefishes, have complex eyes, or mere cye-spota or eyc- 
apecks, as in annellda. In all Invertebrates the eyea origi¬ 
nate In a different manner from those of vertebrates. 

2. By metonymy, the aocket in which that organ rests, 
or the iris or the pupil, Its conspicuous parts; as, blue 
eyes; the eye of the cat expands in the dark; the eyes of 
the skeleton. 3. Ocular perception \ sight; view; pres¬ 
ence : nsnally In the plural; as, he hid himself from the 
eyes of the public. 

The wreck ia in hia eye. and the roar of the surf and the ahrieka 
of the drowning are in hie ear. 

Guthrie Gospel in Ezekiel eer. iii, p. 53. [c. * Bros. ’59.] 

4. Capacity for seeing, physically or mentally; ability to 
see or discern with appreciation or discrimination; range 
or acuteness of vision; as, he sees with an artist's eye. 

.Lowell . . . ho* always an eue for the comical and greteeqne. 

Edinburgh Review Oct., ’91, p. 380. 

5. Attentive observation; watchful care; oversight; in¬ 
spection; as, the eye of the public la npon them. 

The Eye of a master will do more Work than his hand. 

B. Franklin Fbor Richard's Sayings, <7JU p. 149. [o. p. p. ’90.] 

6 . A particular look or expression; mien; as, an eye of 
pity, scorn, or favor; an angry eye. 

He seemed to glance at me with an eye of pity. 

Hawthorne Mosses, Mrs. Bullfrog p. 154. [n. M. &. co. ’91.] 

7. Mental or moral vision, or way of viewing. (1) Esti¬ 
mation; mind: usually In the plural; as, error is crim¬ 
inal In the eyes of same. (2) Attentive regard; as, a 
strict eye to business. (3) Desire; Inclination; as, a 
wistful eye. 

Indignant Soltikof . . . is gradually edging back; always rather 
back, with &n eye to his provisions, and to certain bogs and woods 
he knows of. Carlyle Frederick vol. vi, bk. xx, ch. 3, p. 38. [u.] 


8. Anything that is shaped or placed so as to resemble 
the human organ of sight, or its socket. (1) A bud on a 
shoot or a tuber; as, an eye Id a potato. (2) A round marking 
on a petal, or the center of a composite flower; as, the eye 
of the daisy; an eye in a pnnsv. (3) A spot on a peacock’s 
feather. (4) Conch. A sear of au adductor muscle, as of an 
oyater. (5) The eenter of & target: the bull’s-eye. (6) A rch. 
A central point or circular opeulug, as the middle of the 
Ionic volute, and the central opening In the tup of a dome. 
(7) A circular or roundish hole In a surface, especially If 
central. (8) One of the openings at the bottom of a brick¬ 
kiln, hy which to fire It. (9) A small perforation; eyelet; 
as, the eye of a button or of a needle. (10) The central 
aperture In a millstone, through which the material passes 
to be ground. (11) A hole In any mechanical device, for the 
Insertion of a handle, shaft, ring, or pin, etc., as in an ax, 
wheel, crank, or anchor-shank. (12) An opening In a blast¬ 
furnace, covered with glass or mica, for observing the con¬ 
tents of the furnace. (13) A wire loop or catch In which a 
dress-hook fastens. 

The great law of give and take run* through all nature, and if 
we Bee a hook, we may be Bure that an eye is waiting for it. 

Lowell Biglow Papers first series, vii. Intro. 
(14) The entrance to a mine-level from the pit. (15) A ctr- 
cular loop In a rope, shroud, etc. (16) The metal loop at the 
rear end of a trace, (t?) A socket for a carriage-pole. 

9. That which resembles the eye aa a central source of 
power, brilliancy, or influence; as, the eye of day; eye of 
a storm. 


O ! it was sweet, in the clear moonlight, . . . 

To meet the thoutand eyes of night. 

Drake Culprit Fay gt. 29. 


10. Crust. A calcareous concretion in the walla of the 
stomach. 1 I. Naut. An opposite or confronting direc¬ 
tion or position; direct opposition; face; as, to sail in 
the eye of the wind. 

Both strive to intercept and guide the wind: 

And, In its eye, more closely they come hack. 

Dryden Annus Mirabilis st. 58. 


12t. A slight tinge of color; tint. [ME. eye, pi. eyes, 
eyen, < AS. edge, pi. edgatt.] eygliet. 

Compounds, etc.: — ull in one’s eye [Slang], 
imaginary.— hi nek eye. 1. An eye with a black iris. 
2. An eye having the adjacent surface discolored by a blow 
or bruise.— by the eyet* in great quantity.— eye'mn"- 
i-iiml't nlc, m. A englenolu flagellate fofusorlan with 
an eye.like colored spot, usually green.— eye'bnil", n. 
Whale-balt.— eye«bnr. n. A metal bar with a hole for a 

E in or bolt at one or both ends, used In bridges, etc.— eye'- 
eiini", n. A quick look or glance of the eye.— eye* 
bitingt. I, a. Bewitching with the evil eve. 11, r. A 
wastlDg disease supposed to result from being bewitched 
by the evil eye.— eye*bille«t* eye*boll* n. A bolt 
having an eye or ring but no head, to receive a rope, hook, 
etc.— eycsbane* n. An ossification of the sclerotic coat 
in the eyeball of some animals, aa birds; a sclerotal.— ey e* 
bree, n. [Scot.l An eyebrow.— eye*enHe, n. Enlom. lhe 
part uf a pupa that covers the eye.— eyc*eoi>y, n. A copy 
made without any mechanical aid to the eye.—cye*cii|», 
n. A small porcelain or glass cup with rim curved to fit 
the eye, used in applying lotions: sometimes called eye* 
glass.— eye*doctor, n. [Colloq.] An oculist.— eye* 
dotter, ii. A gralning-brush used in Imitating bird a-eye 
maple.—eye* drop, a. J Archaic.) A^toar.— 


situated similarly to them. 

I lookpd . . . upon the mere bouse, . . . npon the vacant eye* 
like windows . . . with an ntter depression ot soul. 

Poe Tales, House of Usher in first series, p. 432. [a. * 8 . ’89.] 


aa « out; ell; IQ = feud, Jfi = future; c = k; church; dh = (Ae; go, sing. Ink; no; thin; zh = azure; F. bail, dline. <,from ; t, obsolete; variant. 



eye 


052 


fable 


nieniory^ r «u ’HecollecVlocfo^the vfcuaTappSrane^of f^gk ^^^eve^^e/^brow l””*’ ^ AS ' eCigan ’ eje'i*ierv"aiit, ai'-sgrv'ant, n. One who dot-8 hisdntv 

A cosmetic stick for 

S£ S e^Wr^nYvi^g eye. often in composition; as, ^'“"io Whin"’. J, J 1 ^ TS 

heeded. (3) (Slang U. S.] A drink of liquor, especially cviWyerf; tender*?*/; Arguwwrf. 2. Having eye-like rlro or/nnl? h 2. [Karc.J A piercmg 

one token early in the morning.—eyespit* ii. The aoeket Bpota, as tbe peacock’s tail; ocellatcd. , u 

of the eye, especially when the eye ia aunken.— eye* eye'«gInsx", oi'-glas\ n. J. pi. A pair of lenses re- CJ ^ if, " ’ Q |IQ1 { » ft. 1. The power or sense of 

W“0 «• An eye-spot.— eye*renc»i, n. The range of sembling spectacles without bows, formerly held by tbe 8l , ght; “S» kt ‘ en ''*V*tyht, 2. Extent of vision; reach of 
vision.—e ye* *ni nt f. n. A person fascinating to the eye hand hnt now .,<,,.<. 11 . iV* .A ,"A, 1 V n ", n >. ue J ‘A oy i DC observation: view. 


mental i 
cye*slit, 
helmet.- 
spot. 

Surg. ___ 
operations __ 

loop formed by bending back the end of a rope and spli- '' ““I" .•” *“ *7“’ 7 "'7'’ U1 / 1, V * ,KC - a uuie * * mTJS1 r *‘ tt perpetual eyesore to »ucb of 

cing it into the rope.— ey e*st ri ng, n. A muscle or ten- or crevice through which one may look; peep-hole. “ ta *<® for r art - Bayaed Ta vlok India, 

- A ' *• "V^lndi". Ql'lasb", n. One of the stiff rnrvpd 1,n.Y« C«i»ia, and Japan ch. 31, p. 264. [g. p. p. '64. J 


* v tile l Ul»v. ! 3 * I 1U*4* /**• -i' lUUSLiL Ui U II* . 

don that holds or moves the eye.— c»ye*8iteker, n. A ler- eye'Iasrtl 



- r * u cjv»ovi turn, t j fisu, ti, a iijcuieitiiu naNi H)r _♦,» . . . 

the eye.— cycswntcr, n. 1. An eye-wash. 2. A humor ey c lc * s > QI ,ef b Lacking eyes; deprived of sight, 
of tbe eye 3 . [Slang.] Gin.—eye*wink* v. A wink; Slow as an eyeless man who gropes hia way. 

hence, a glance, suggestion, or hint.—eye* wink or, n. R. Buchanan Pygmalion the Sculptor pt. iv, st. l 

[U. S.] Aneyeiaah.— eyemire, n. The metal frnme of a eyc'lcl, ai'let n 1 
apectaele*lens.—eyc*wlse, a. [Rare.] Seeing little ex- 3 1 ' 1 


cept by the bodily eyes; lacking Insight or meutal vision. 
— eye'wort"* n. Same as kyehkioht.—F lcini*li eye 
(Artwl.), an eye formed by dividing the strands of a rope 
at the end.— Imlt an eye, a hasty glance.— l-openn a - 
ker’s eye, a douhle eye In the end of a rope or cable, 
formed by laying up two of the strands into one eye, and 
the remaining one or two Into another — selenium eye, 
a device that resemhlea the eye Jo Its sensitiveness to 
light, having a selenium resistance In place of the retina, 
and two slides for eyelids.— the eye* «»f n ship, tbe 


Marked with spots like eyes, as a peacock's tail-feathers, 
eye'stone", ai'stfin', n. A small smooth object, as a 
crabstone or the operculum of a small turbinid or tO|>- 
shel], used sometimes in domestic surgery to remove 
foreimi substances from the eye. It is placed under the 
eyelids at the Inner corner, and works its wav out at the 
outer. 


A small bole or opening; a little 
eye or aperture; specifically, h hole made in canvas, 
leather, paper, or the like, either bushed with metal or 

worked around with buttonhole-stitch. 

. liie h c.pani!of G U)-! “ * m,ire eueM ~* rtrait * ivi “ s *”“• •» a7® "rnS, n? one'who ews a thin? 

w. h. Bishop Old Mexico pt. ii, ch. 22, p. 2%. [h. ’83.] wlth “ ls own eyes or attests what lie has seen. 

2. A metal ring for protecting such a perforation Tbe description of the battle of Salamis in ACaebylns, as the ae- 
< ‘. yo ' lc ,'T , "" / ^- (1) An ocellus or little ’£!£!■ mu “ *>«•>* >>°M * P-i- 


eye. (2) A small eve-like spot. [< F. ceillet, dim. of 


mary place among ihe records of tbe time. 

foremost pVt ofTlie bowTao railed from the flnclent'prac- (til, eye, < L. oaA(^ t e^f—ey€p\ci^i^ie /f Tn' A , . , ItAWXJuraow Herodotus voL iv, bk. vili, P . 283. U. ’85.J 

tise, which still obtains in parts of the Mediterranean and bole made for or serving as an eyelet; an evelet r t*. & r< - . To al1 - 

elsewhere, of painting a large eye on each side of a vessel’s —eye'let, vt To make evelets in pvV^Ioi ey l, " a ? + » n ’ An amorous glance; ogle, 

cut water as an emblem to avert the evil eye.-1 be min d’* « An instnimont fnr'C“i * cl P-J pr ^ > eyne, ain, n. pi. Archaic.] Eyes, oy'ent; eygh'out. 
eye, meutal view or perception.-to have I.i 1 for _ mak y»P e^et-holes: a atilrtto. cy'ot, aFet, w. Same as ait. 

eye, to intend or propose.— to have or keep an eve e » Q1 J, , . 7? * .,P ne curtal os of loose integu- eyr 1 ^, n. An heir, ey ret. 

on, to watch.—to lay or *et eye* on, to aee.—to make in cut, movable at will, that covet'the eyeballs in front. eyr 2 t, n. Air. eyre+. 

eyes at, to look fondly at; ogle. See illns. under eye 1 . ey'ra, oi'ro, n. [f>. Am.] A cbestnut-colored wildcat (Feli* 

eye 3 , oi, ji. A brood, as of pheasants. [< nye, by read- ey'ent, n. pi. Eyes, cy'glient. eyra) with a weasel-like hody, ranging from Texas south¬ 

ing a nye as an eye; nye, < OF. m, < L. nidus, ncst.l eye'plece^, af'pTs*, n. The lens or combination of V rd ’ . 
eye 3 , n, [Prov. Eng.] An islet; ait. lenses in a telescope or microscope, by which the image cy ran *’ a ’ IIer ' feame as 

of an object formed in the focnsls viewed. ayrant. 

Phrases;— Com iinni’s eyepiece, a negative eyepiece ££££.£•* /°u l I , h»i/ii a 
for use with a microscope.— ilia gon a I e,, an eveniece in , n ' [Archaic.] 1 

which a refleytor throws the rays perpendicularly to the £ C lT c * / )r •5 < ’ u l ri ' ( “ y - *• 

axis.— erecting or t< k rre*trin I e., an eyepiece that court of circuit judges, 

reinverts the image, so that objects are seen right aideup- ry rent, n.pl. Eggs, 
commonly used In spv-glassea.—e. indicator, a pointer !o C Y r ) * n • bhnae as AEnn 
an eyepiece for marking any object in the field;—e. mi. ey'rlej. 
erometer, a grating used in a microscope to assist Iq -ey'ri«lit,a. Aerial. 

measuring or drawing an object under inspection.—Huy- ey'^elft,». Vinegar. ri'*elt. The Evra ( Feliseyra) 1 

genian e„ a negative eyepiece consisting of two plaao- cy'*trr+, «. Aa oyster. 

1 OW^fne^^o^e a"uthi «| C wa^oe Z 
Interiiw^lfDs^pn^itVvc eirao iyeplecMlTwhich’uK^raya Pf 0 P ht ' t,! , of captivity. It’foretells tbe destruction 

come to a focus before reaching the first lens— Knmw- ^ Jerusalem and prepares the Jews for the restoration, 

den’s e., a positive eyepiece in which the curved surfaces compare Daniel: Obadiah. 

He [Ezekiel] nuts hi* feet into the oven’s mouth, places his right ^ ie plano-convex lenses face each other. r^z'ra, ez'rQ, n. One of the historical books of the Old 

eyebrenc up on hia forehead, aod begins a very pathetic lec ture on ey'er 1 , ai'^r, n. One who eyes or narrowly watches. Testament, belonging to the period 0 f foreign domination 

£ e £V£?lF*} y i H &\ Meusteriq Correspondence, Dec, cyJcrSf, n. Air. ascrihcnl to Ezra, scritje and priest, whose history is told 

ei'er^T, n. Heir. in the last four chapters. 


1^3 ' « /<• [L1U\. ^V*l J9lC(! Hit* 

eye' bn IF', ai'boF, n. The globe or ball of the eye. 

I have wept till I could not weep, and the pain 
Of the burning eyeballs went to my brain. 

Bryant Rizpah gt. 2. 

cye'brlirli t", ai'hroit', v. A low annual herb (Euphrasia 
officinalis) of the figwort family, with opposite leaves and 
spikes of bluish-white flowers: fonnerly in great repute 
for diseases of the eye. 

Eyebriyht has a purple and white corolla, with a sprinkling of 
yellow on its odd lobe. 

MCCOSH Typical Forms bk. ii, ch. 3, p. 159. [con. a co. ’56.1 
eye'brow", ai'brair, n. 1. The arch over the eye, the 
basis of which, in man, is the orbital inflection of the 
frontal bone; also, Its covering, especially the hairs. 
See illns. under eye 1 . 


23, ’03 in vof. i, p. 155. [l. b. a eo. ’57.] 
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Eoman. Black Letter. 
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Script 

F \ f v e /’ «• r^FS, F’s, or ffii, cfs, pL] i . A letter: tbe 
sixth in the English alphabet; in Bell’s “Visible Speech, 1 ' 
3. It is a sign of labiodental closure, the raising of the 
lower lip to the upper teeth, ae in of, or a similar open¬ 
ing as in /*a, the vocal cords being open and the nasal 
veil closed. 

If tbe vocal corda are close, ao as to vibrate, the same 
movements give uv , ra. These two 8ouuda were orig¬ 
inally denoted by the same letter, and f often changes to 
v between two sonants In iofleetlon: leaf, leaves; half, 
halves. Thia eound was not distinguished in the early 
Eastern alphabets. We find It first InLstin. It takes the 
place of a sound in Sanskrit and Parent Speech denoted by 
bh, and made by raising lip to lip. It suggests that the Ro¬ 
mans showed their teeth, had ahort upper lips. Words 
which have this sound la Latin, in Anglo-Saxon have 6; 
Latin fer-o, Anglo-Snxon ber-an, bear. It is a leading 
letter, however, in Anglo-Saxon speech, used regularly 
whore p appears in Latin and Greek: pater, father. In 
English therefore we have it Iq words borrowed from 
Latin llke/ume, representing original bk ( dh , gh)\ in native 

Ane 0,Sa\ntl lA-nr-fl* IL*n I'niho/,* ... . I. . 


to two united gammas (r>, or G's, one above the other: 
. ef is the Latin name. 

The history of the characters may be showu as follows: 






Y 'IK Fjf^ 


i*» ie ou or ia na, n. [E.j not. A genus of plants of 
the bean family (Leguminosae), now included in Vide i 
It had but one species (with many varieties), the common 
bean of England, or Windsor bean {F. vulgaris), now 
known ae 1 tcia Faba. —Fa-haVc-a*, n. ffi. Bo(. Tbe 


glyphic Egyptian Pheni- Early Ro- English 
^Asp. Hieratic, elan. Greek, man. Script. 

2. An abbreviation. See Appendix. 3. A symbol no¬ 
ting: (1) Mus. ( a ) One of a series of tones nt inters-als 
of an octave, given, in modern concert pitch, by about 
720 vibrations a second, or by this number multiplied 
or divided h r v any pouer of 2. .See scale; pitch. \Jb) 
The key having F for a key-note. See key. ( c ) On a 

kovpH instrnmpnt. imv L-nv fYH’nwr I? 


in uiv^iv luc jiiiai iuuu ui uit; jLivuxaii inoae* (X: 

[F or f.] Math. An algebraic operation in general; par¬ 
ticularly, a function having a differential coefficient. (3) 
Chem. Fluorin. (4) In medieval Roman notation, a 
numeral, 40; with a dash above it (F), 40,000. (5) The 
sixth dominical letter in the church calendar. 

— ». One of the sound-holes on a violin or 

similar instrument, shaped like the italic letter f.— F* 
panel, n. A panel formed of two strips at right angles, 
as in a capital F.— the three F’*» free sale, fixed tenure, 
and fair rent: the demands of the Irish Land League sub¬ 
stantially granted by the Irish Land Act of 1881. 
fa, fQ, n. Mus. 1. The tone F: so called in Italy, France, 
and some other countries. 2. In solmization, the snb- 
domiuaat of any major key. [It., < fa- in L. famuli , 
one of the words in the Latin hyuiu from which tbe 
names of the notes were taken.] 
fn\ fo, v. [Scot.] 1,1. 1. To have a share of; get. 

Where is the laird or belted knight 
That best deserves to fa' that f 

Braxs Whom Will Ye Send t st. t. 


i rnnjuiiK original on {an ,... 
olV' iM XOU A° r<1 * hhcTV/tAen renreaentlng original p; Its 
sound Is heard for early English gh, bs in laugh, cough, and 
^ atl . n V h 7 Grcek aa Physic. The continuous 
a ' •£' Vy the Tf>llowlQ|g percentages in 

EpP^ ,sl1 literature: 2.0fi-f-2.37; while the mute labials p, b, 

Menu “ ana u ' 1 *- 6,wiie ° 

Fh» the firsl letter in the Anglo-Saxon runic futhorc, 
the sixth in the Latin and Phenicinn alphabets. Capital 
* is from Latin and Greek F, < Old Greek N|, V•> having 
the sound of u\ which tbe Romans represented by the 
same sign as the vowel u , < Phenician Y> < hieratic 
< hmroglvph From F come cursive and 

script J. me black letters are monkish fancica For »nw »uw mm w wnea sapt ^ ,, ---- -• — 

KXiL, o T , , z 77^-™ /<ahr ' < L/aMo ' 

^Grcck ig^called iligmntna from a r.’nhfu} rc,e,nbiat.ee ^bAy 1 


isuner or two emau bones sometimes found beh: 
knee in the tendons of the gastrocnemius muscle, 
fii'lier, fe'bgr or fa'l»er, ?t. [L-] Azenoid fiah, the John-dory 
Fn'bl-H n, fc'bi-an or fa'-, a. Fom. Ifi*L Designating a 
policy like that of Quintus Fabius Maximus (died 203 
B. C.), who, in the second Punic war with Hannibal, 
acquired the nickname of Cunctator, or Delayer, because 
he avoided direct engagements and used dilatory tactics- 
hence, practising tbe ]>olicy of delay. 

— Fabian Society, an English association of socialists. 
Including many able writers on economies. 

The Fabian Society aims at the reorganization of society by the 
emancipation of land aud industrial capital from individual and 
clas* ownership, and the vesting of them in thecommunitr for tbe 

G eneral benefit. H. G. Wilshire Fabian Essays in Socialism . 
mic, ‘ 9 f p. ix. [hum.] 

— Fn'bi-nn-isl, n. A member of the Fabian Society, 
fa'lile, fe'bl, v. [failed; fa'bling.] 1. 1. To narrate 
or descrilie fictitiously or falsely; make a fable about; 
relate (a fiction] as if true; fabricate: now used chiefly in 
the participial form; as, the fabled gods of Olympus. 

II. L 1. To tell untruths; speak falsely; lie; said 
euphemistically. 

Yon speak truth after yonr know ledge. . . . and vet, trust me. 1 
fable not. according to mine. SCOTT Talisman p. 16. [o. f. a co.] 
2. To invent, compose, or narrate fables or mvths; 
write or relate fictitious matter. 

Those white unblemish’d manners, whence 
Tbe fabling poets took their golden age. 

Thomson Seasons. Spring \. 273 


aofci, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, er =r over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, i = renew; obey, no; net, nSr, atom; full, rule; but, born; alsfc; 







